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PREFACE. 


The  present  work  is  a  third  edition  of  "  Notes  to  Mechanic 
cal  Laboratory  Practice,"  published  in  1890;  of  which  a  second 
edition  was  published  in  1891,  and  soon  exhausted  by  an 
unexpected  demand  from  engineering  schools  and  the  profes- 
sion. 

These  earlier  editions  were  prepared  especially  for  the  use 
of  students  in  the  Laboratory  of  Experimental  Engineering, 
Sibley  College,  Cornell  University,  for  the  purpose  of  facili- 
tating investigation  of  engineering  subjects,  and  of  providing 
a  systematic  course  of  instruction  in  experimental  work. 

The  book  has  been  rewritten  and  very  much  enlarged,  so 
that  the  change  in  title  to  Text-book  of  Experimental  Engineer^ 
ing  seems  to  be  justified.  Its  principal  object  is  the  same 
as  that  of  the  earlier  editions,  but  it  is  also  believed  that  the 
volume  will  not  be  without  value  as  a  reference-book  to  the 
consulting  and  practising  engineer,  since  it  is  the  only  work  on 
the  subject  which  contains  in  a  single  volume  the  principal 
standard  methods  which  have  been  from  time  to  time  adopted 
by  various  engineering  societies  for  the  testing  of  materials, 
engines,  and  machinery. 

The  book  is,  however,  chiefly  intended  for  use  in  engineer- 
ing laboratories,  and  presents  information  which  the  exper- 
ience of  the  author  has  shown  to  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
experiments  intelligently  and  without  great  loss  of  time  on 
the  part  of  students. 

The  importance  of  engineering  laboratories  is  now  so 
fully  recognized  in  colleges  of  engineering  that  it  is  hardly 
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necessary  to  refer  to  the  advantages  which  they  confer  on 
such  engineering  students  as  avail  themselves  of  the  oppor- 
tunities they  present.  The  principal  function  of  such  a 
laboratory  should  doubtless  be  to  afford  the  student  an 
opportunity  of  obtaining  practical  knowledge  of  the  application 
and  limitation  of  theoretical  principles  by  personal  investiga- 
tion, under  such  direction  as  will  insure  systematic  methods 
of  observation,  accurate  use  of  apparatus,  and  the  proper 
methods  of  drawing  conclusions  and  of  making  reports  of  any 
experimental  investigation.  One  other  function  of  an  engineer- 
ing laboratory  is  that  of  furnishing  facilities  by  means  of  which 
skilled  observers  may  undertake  by  systematic  research  to  dis- 
cover laws  or  coefficients  of  value  to  the  engineering  profession. 

This  work  deals  principally  with  the  educational  methods, 
the  use  of  apparatus,  and  the  preparation  required  for  becoming 
a  skilled  observer. 

In  order  that  an  engineering  laboratory  should  best  meet 
the  educational  needs  of  students,  a  systematic  schedule  of 
experiments  should  be  adopted  parallel  to  the  course  of  in- 
struction in  theoretical  principles.  While  such  a  laboratory 
course  cannot  be  laid  down  here  as  applicable  to  any  general 
course  of  instruction  in  engineering,  the  following  scheme  of 
laboratory  experiments  is  presented  for  consideration  as  one 
which  has  been  successfully  followed  for  students  in  the  Junior 
and  Senior  classes  in  Sibley  College,  Cornell  University.  The 
order  of  the  experiments  was  largely  determined  by  the  attempt 
to  make  a  limited  amount  of  apparatus  do  maximum  duty,  and 
the  course  is  presented  more  as  an  illustration  of  one  that  ha? 
been  practically  tested  than  as  a  model  for  other  institutions 
to  follow. 

COURSE  OF  EXPERIMENTS,  SIBLEY  COLLEGE  ENGINEER- 
ING LABORATORY. 

Junior  Year. 
Fall  Term. 

Strength  of  Materials — Tensile  and  Transverse  ;  Calibration — Indi- 
cator-springs and  Steam-gauges;  Weirs  and  Waier-meters ;  Mercurial 
Thermometers ;  Pyrometers  ;  Transmission-dynamometers. 
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Winter  Term. 

Strength  of  Materials — Compression  and  Torsion ;  Lubricants — Co- 
efficient of  Friction ;  Steam-engine — Indicator-practice ;  Flue-gas 
Analysis;  Temperature-^Pyromeiers,  Air-thermometers;  Calibration-^ 
Indicator  Drum-springs. 

SprlnfiT  Term. 

Strength  of  Materials-^lmpsict ;  Flexure;  Lubricants— Viscosity  ; 
Chill-test;  Flash-test;  5//aw-<r//^/>i<r— Valve-setting ;  Efficiency-tests— 
Watcr-raoter;  Steam-boiler;  Steam-pump;  Steam-engine. 

Senior  Year. 

Fall  Term. 

Strength  of  Materials — Brick;  Stone;  Cement;  Calorimetry — Barrel 
and  Continuous,  Throttling  and  Separator;  Efficiency-tests ^Yioi-^ix 
Engine;  Gas-engine;  Injector;  Centrifugul  Pump;  Hydraulic  Ram; 
Belting ;  Compound  Engine. 

Winter  Term. 

Steam-engine — Calorimetric  Test  by  Hirn's  Method;  Efficiency-tests — 
Air-compressor ;  Triple-expansion  Engine ;  University  Electric-lighting 
Plant;  Turbine  Water-wheel ;  Windmill;  Manufacturing  Plant;  Re- 
search and  Thesis  Work. 

SprinsT  Term. 

Steam-engine — Compound  and  Triple-expansion  Engine  by  Hirn's 
Method  ;  Sp>ecial  Research  ;  Thesis  Work. 

Note. — The  course  is  arranged  to  give  ten  experiments  in  the  fall 
term,  nine  in  the  winter,  and  eight  in  the  spring ;  several  important  tests 
being  repeated  to  make  the  requisite  number.  Students  work  in  groups 
of  three. 

Tliis  work,  being  intended  as  a  hand-book  for  laboratory 
use,  in  connection  with  a  course  similar  to  that  mentioned, 
gives  in  a  very  brief  manner,  in  connection  with  each  experi- 
ment, a  statement  of  the  theoretic  principles  involved,  a 
description  of  the  apparatus  or  machines  used  in  the  experi- 
ment, and  a  full  statement  of  the  methods  to  be  employed, 
followed  by  forms  for  data  and  report. 

An  attempt  has  been  made,  by  dividing  the  book  into 
several  chapters  of  moderate  length,  by  making  the  paragraphs 
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short,  and  by  placing  the  paragraph-numbers  at  the  top  of  the 
page,  to  make  references  to  the  book  easy  to  those  who  care  tc 
consult  it.  The  references  to  the  more  complete  treatises  on 
the  various  subjects  discussed  will,  it  is  believed,  be  found 
ample  for  all  purposes  of  the  student  or  engineer.  The  general 
design  is  presented  in  the  following  condensed  Table  of 
Contents. 

That  portion  of  each  chapter  which  relates  to  the  theory  or 
principles  is  in  general  compiled  from  authorities  named  in 
the  references,  but  some  sections  are  for  the  first  time  printed 
in  a  form  available  for  engineers.  As  illustrations,  atten- 
tion might  be  called  to  part  or  all  of  the  following  chapters : 
Testing-machines :  Dynamometers  ;  Measurement  of  Flow  of 
Fluids;  Moisture  in  Steam;  Heating  Value  of  Fuels;  Steam- 
injector  ;  Experimental  Determination  of  Inertia. 

The  author  desires  to  express  thanks  for  co-operation  and 
assistance  in  preparing  the  volume  to  Dr.  R.  H.  Thurston, 
Director  of  Sibley  College,  Cornell  University ;  Prof.  C.  W. 
Scribner,  of  the  University  of  Illinois ;  Mr.  E.  F.  Williams, 
of  Buffalo,  N.  Y. ;  and  to  his  colleagues  and  colaborers  in 
the  various  departments  of  Sibley  College. 

Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  JUily  i,  1892. 

PREFACE   TO    FOURTH    EDITION. 

This  edition  contains  considerable  new  matter  relating  to 
oil  testing  and  to  steam  and  coal  calorimeters.  All  typo- 
graphical and  other  errors  which  have  been  observed  in  other 

editions  have  been  corrected.  R.  C.  C. 

Ithaca,  July  30,  1896. 

PREFACE  TO   FIFTH    EDITION. 

In  this  edition  additional  matter  relating  principally  to 
testing  of  materials,  flow  of  water  over  weirs,  and  use  of 
saturation  curve  has  been  printed  on  pages  intercalated  in 
the  old  matter.  The  new  matter  is  designated  in  each  case  by 
a  letter  following  the  page-number. 

Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  1897.  R.  C.  C. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


X.  Objects  of  Engineering  Experiments. — ^The  object  of 
experimental  work  in  an  engineering  course  of  study  may  be 
stated  under  the  following  heads:  firstly,  to  afford  a  practical 
illustration  of  the  principles  advanced  in  the  class-room  ;  sec- 
ondly, to  become  familiar  with  the  methods  of  testing;  thirdly, 
to  ascertain  the  constants  and  coefficients  needed  in  engineer- 
ing  practice ;  fourthly,  to  obtain  experience  in  the  use  of  vari- 
ous types  of  engines  and  machines ,  fifthly,  to  ascertain  the 
efficiency  of  these  various  engines  or  machines ;  sixthly,  to  de- 
duce general  laws  of  action  of  mechanical  forces  or  resistances, 
from  the  effects  or  results  as  shown  in  the  various  tests  made. 
The  especial  object  for  which  the  experiment  is  performed 
should  be  clearly  perceived  in  the  outset,  and  such  a  method 
of  testing  should  be  adopted  as  will  give  the  required  informa- 
tion. 

This  experimental  work  differs  from  that  in  the  physical 
laboratory  in  its  subject-matter  and  in  its  application,  but  the 
methods  of  investigation  are  to  a  great  extent  similar.  In  per- 
forming engineering  experiments  one  will  be  occupied  princi- 
pally in  finding  coefficients  relating  to  strength  of  mateirkls  or 
efficiency  of  machines;  these,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  ma- 
terial investigated,  cannot  have  a  constant  value  which  will  be 
exactly  repeated  in  each  experiment,  even  provided  no  error 
be  made.  The  object  will  then  be  to  find  average  values  of 
these  coefficients,  to  obtain  the  variation  in  each  specific  test 
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from  these  average  values,  and,  if  possible,  to  find  the  law  and 
cause  of  such  variation. 

The  results  are  usually  a  series  of  single  observations  on  a 
variable  quantity,  and  not  a  series  of  observations  on  a  con* 
stant  quantity;  so  that  the  method  of  finding  the  probable 
error,  by  the  method  of  least  squares,  is  not  often  applicable. 
This  method  of  reducing  and  correcting  observations  is,  how* 
ever,  of  such  value  when  it  is  applicable,  that  it  should  be 
familiar  to  engineers,  and  should  be  applied  whenever  practi« 
cable.  The  fact  that  single  observations  are  all  that  often  can 
be  secured  renders  it  necessary  in  this  work  to  take  more  than 
ordinary  precautions  that  such  observations  be  made  correctly 
and  with  accurate  instruments. 

2.  Relation  of  Theory  to  Experiment. — It  will  be  found 
in  general  better  to  understand  the  theoretical  laws,  as  given 
in  text-books,  relating  to  the  material  or  machine  under  inves- 
tigation,  before  the  test  is  commenced ;  but  in  many  cases  this 
is  not  possible,  and  the  experiment  must  precede  a  study  of  the 
theory. 

It  requires  much  skill  and  experience  in  order  to  deduce 
general  laws  from  special  investigations,  and  there  is  always 
reason  to  doubt  the  validity  of  conclusions  obtained  from  such 
investigations  if  any  circumstances  are  contradictory,  or  if  any 
cases  remain  unexamined. 

On  the  other  hand,  theoretical  deductions  or  laws  must  be 
rejected  as  erroneous  if  they  indicate  results  which  are  con- 
tradictory to  those  obtained  by  experiments  under  the  condi- 
tions supposed  to  exist  in  both  cases. 

3.  The  Method  of  Investigation  is  to  be  considered  as 
consisting  of  three  steps :  firstly,  to  standardize  or  calibrate  the 
apparatus  or  instruments  used  in  the  test ;  secondly,  to  make 
the  test  in  such  a  way  as  to  obtain  the  desired  information ; 
thirdly,  to  write  a  report  of  the  test,  which  is  to  include  a  full 
description  of  the  methods  of  calibration  and  of  the  results, 
which  in  many  cases  should  be  expressed  graphically. 

The  methods  of  standardizing  or  calibrating  will  in  general 
consist  of  a  comparison  with  standard  apparatus,  under  the 
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conditions  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same  as  those  in  actual 
practice.  These  methods  later  will  be  given  in  detail.  The 
manner  of  performing  the  test  will  depend  entirely  on  the  con- 
ditions. 

The  report  should  be  written  in  books  or  on  paper  of  a 
prescribed  form,  and  should  describe  clearly:  (i)  Object  of  the 
experiment;  (2)  Deduction  of  formulae  and  method  of  per- 
forming the  experiment;  (3)  Description  of  apparatus  used, 
with  methods  of  calibrating ;  (4)  Log  of  results,  which  must 
include  all  the  figures  taken  in  the  various  observations  of  the 
calibration  as  well  as  in  the  experiment.  These  results  should 
be  arranged,  whenever  possible,  in  tabular  form  ;  (5)  Results  of 
the  experiment;  these  should  be  expressed  numerically  and 
graphically,  as  explained  later;  (6)  Conclusions  deduced  from 
the  experiment.  Compare  the  results  with  those  given  by 
theory  or  other  experiments. 

4.  Classification  of  Experiments. — The  method  of  per- 
forming  an  experiment  must  depend  largely  on  the  special 
object  of  the  test,  which  should  in  every  case  be  clearly  com- 
prehended. The  following  subjects  are  considered  in  this 
treatise,  under  various  heads :  (i)  The  calibration  of  apparatus ; 
(2)  Tests  of  the  strength  of  materials;  (3)  Measurements  of 
liquids  and  gases;  (4)  Tests  of  friction  and  lubrication;  (5) 
Efficiency-tests,  which  relate  to  {a)  belting  and  machinery  of 
transmission,  (^)  water-wheels,  pumps,  and  hydraulic  motors, 
(f)  hot-air  and  gas  engines,  {^/)  air-compressors  and  compressed- 
air  machinery,  (^)  steam-engines,  boilers,  injectors,  and  direct- 
acting  pumps. 

■    5.  Efficiency-tests. — Tests  may  be  made  for  various  ob 
jects,  the  most  important  being  probably  that  of  determining 
the  efficiency. 

The  efficiency  of  a  machine  (Rankine*s  "  Steam-engine," 
page  88)  is  a  fraction  expressing  the  ratio  of  the  useful  work  to 
the  whole  work  performed  or  to  the  whole  energy  expended. 
The  limit  to  the  efficiency  of  a  machine  is  unityy  which  denotes 
the  efficiency  of  a  perfect  machine. 

The  whole  work  performed   in  driving  a  machine  is  evi- 
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dently  equal  to  the  useful  work,  plus  the  lostwork.  The  lost 
work  of  a  machine  often  consists  of  a  constant  part,  and  of  a 
part  bearing  some  definite  proportion  to  the  useful  work ;  in 
some  cases  all  the  lost  work  is  constant. 

Efficiency4ests  are  made  to  determine  the  ratio  of  useful 
work  to  total  work,  and  require  the  determination  of,  first,  the 
work  done  or  energy  expended  in  driving  the  machine ;  sec- 
ond, the  useful  work  delivered  by  the  machine;  third,  the  lost 
work,  which  for  any  given  observation  is  the  difference  between 
the  total  work  and  the  useful  work.  In  case  the  efficiency  of 
the  various  parts  of  the  machine  is  computed  separately,  the 
efficiency  of  the  whole  machine  is  evidently  equal  to  the  prod- 
uct of  the  efficiencies  of  the  various  component  parts,  which 
transmit  energy  from  the  driving-point  to  the  working-point. 

The  work  done  or  energy  transmitted  is  usually  expressed 
in  foot-pounds  per  minute  of  time,  or  in  horse-power,  which 
is  equivalent  to  33,000  foot-pounds  per  minute,  or  550  foot- 
pounds per  second  of  time. 

The  time  of  run  of  efficiency-tests  should  be  as  long  as 
possible,  in  order  to  overcome  errors  of  starting  and  stopping, 
and  also  to  obtain  a  greater  number  of  observations.  In  ac- 
tual plant  tests  the  length  of  test  should  never  be  less  than 
ten  hours,  with  forty  observations,  if  conditions  permit  it ;  but 
in  the  laboratory  practice-tests  the  time  of  run  and  time  be- 
tween observations  is  necessarily  much  shortened. 
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REDUCTION  OF  EXPERIMENTAL  DATA. 

METHOD  OF  LEAST  SQUARES— NUMERICAL  CALCULATIONS^ 
GRAPHICAL  REPRESENTATION  OF  EXPERIMEN2S. 


CHAPTER  I. 
APPLICATION  OF  THE  METHOD  OF  LEAST  SQUARES. 

In  the  following  articles  the  application  of  this  method  to 
reducing  observations  and  producing  equations  from  experi- 
mental data  is  quite  fully  set  forth.  The  theory  of  the 
Method  of  Least  Squares  is  not  given,  but  it  can  be  fully 
studied  in  the  work  by  Chauvenet  published  by  Lippincott  & 
Co.,  or  in  the  work  by  Merriman  published  by  John  Wiley  & 
Sons. 

6.  Classification  of  Errors. — The  errors  to  which  all  ob- 
servations are  subject  are  divided  into  systematic  and  accidentaL 

Systematic  errors  are  those  which  affect  the  same  quanti- 
ties in  the  same  way,  and  may  be  further  classified  as  instru- 
mental  and  personal.  The  instrumental  errors  are  due  to 
imperfection  of  the  instruments  employed,  and  are  detected  by 
comparison  with  standard  instruments  or  by  special  methods 
of  adjustment.  Personal  errors  are  due  to  a  peculiar  habit  of 
the  observer  tending  to  make  his  readings  preponderate  in 
a  certain  direction,  and  are  to  be  ascertained  by  comparison  of 
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observations:  first,  with  those  taken  automatically;  second, 
with  those  taken  by  a  large  number  of  observers  equally  skilled ; 
third,  with  those  taken  by  an  observer  whose  personal  error  is 
known.  Systematic  errors  should  be  investigated  first  of  all, 
and  their  effects  eliminated. 

Accidental  errors  are  those  whose  presence  cannot  be  fore* 
seen  nor  prevented;  they  may  be  due  to  a  multiplicity  of  causes, 
but  it  is  found,  if  the  number  of  observations  be  sufficiently 
great,  that  their  occurrence  can  be  predicted  by  the  law  of 
probability,  and  the  probable  value  of  these  errors  can  be  com- 
puted by  the  METHOD  OF  Least  Squares. 

Before  making  application  of  the  **  Method  of  Least 
Squares,"  determine  the  value  of  the  systematic  errors,  elimi- 
nate them,  and  apply  the  method  of  least  squares  to  the  de- 
termination of  accidental  errors. 

7.  Probability  of  Errors. — The  following  propositions  are 
regarded  as  axioms,  and  are  the  fundamental  theorems  on 
which  the  Method  of  Least  Squares  is  based  : 

1st.  Small  errors  will  be  more  frequent  than  large  ones. 

2d.  Errors  of  excess  and  deficiency  (that  is,  results  greater 
or  less  than  the  true  value)  are  equally  probable  and  will  be 
equally  numerous. 

3d.  Large  errors,  beyond  a  certain  magnitude,  do  not  occur. 
That  is,  the  probability  of  a  very  large  error  is  zero. 

From  these  it  is  seen  that  the  probability  of  an  error  is  a 
function  of  the  error.  Thus  let  x  represent  any  error  and  y  its 
probability,  then 

y  =y(^). 

By  combination  of  the  principles  relating  to  the  probability 
of  any  event  Gauss  determined  that 

jf=^^^-*V       (i) 

in  which  c  and  h  are  constants,  and  e  the  base  of  the  Napierian 
system  of  logarithms. 
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8.  Errors  of  Simple  Observations. — It  can  be  shown  by 
calculation:  i.  That  the  most  probable  value  of  a  series  of 
observations  made  on  the  same  quantity  is  the  arithmetical 
mean.  2.  If  the  observations  were  infinite  in  number  the 
mean  value  would  be  the  true  v^lue.  3.  The  residual  is  the 
difference  between  any  observation  and  the  mean  of  all  the 
observations.  The  mean  error  of  a  single  observation  is  the 
square  root  of  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  residuals,  divided' 
by  one  less  than  the  number  of  observations.  4.  The  probable 
error  is  0.6745  time  the  mean  error.  5.  The  error  of  th€ 
result  is  that  of  a  single  observation  divided  by  the  square  root 
of  their  number. 

Thus  let  n  represent  the  number  of  observations,  5  the  sum 
of  the  squares  of  the  residuals ;  let  ^,  ^, ,  ^, ,  etc.,  represent  the 
residual,  which  is  the  difference  between  any  observation  and 
the  mean  value ;  let  '2  denote  the  sum  of  the  quantities  indi- 
cated by  the  symbol  directly  following. 

Then  we  shall  have 

• 

Mean  error  of  a  single  observation        ±  kI .     .    .    (2) 

Probable  error  of  a  single  observation  ±  0.6745/1/——.     (3) 


Mean  error  of  the  result  ±  \  /  -7 \.     .    (4) 

y  n\n  —  i)  ^^' 

Probable  error  of  the  result  ±  0.6745  kI   .  ^  y  (5) 

In  every  case  S  =  2^, 

9.  Example. — The  following  example  illustrates  the  method 
of  correcting  observations  made  on  a  single  quantity : 

A  great  number  of  measurements  have  been  made  to 
determine  the  relation  of  the  British  standard  yard  to  the 
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meter.  The  British  standard  of  length  is  the  distance^  on  a: 
bar  of  Bailey's  bronze,  between  two  lines  drawn  on  plugs  at 
the  bottom  of  wells  sunk  to  half  the  depth  of  the  bar.  The 
marks  are  one  inch  from  each  end.  The  measure  is  standard 
at  72**  Fah.,  and  is  known  as  the  Imperial  Standard  Yard. 

The  meter  is  the  distance  between  the  ends  of  a  bar  of 
platinum,  the  bar  being  at  0°  Centigrade,  and  is  known  as  the 
MHre  des  Archives, 

The  following  are  some  of  these  determinations.  That 
made  by  Clarke  in  1866  is  most  generally  recognized  as  of 
the  greatest  weight. 

COMPARISON  OF  BRITISH   AND   FRENCH   MEASURES. 


NanM  of  Obsenrer. 


Kaier 

Hassler , 

Clarke 

Rogers 

Cotnstock . . . 

Mean  value 


Date. 


1821 
1832 
1866 

1884 
1885 


Observed 

len|(th  of  meter 

m  inches. 


39.37079 
39.38103 

39-370432 

39-37015 

39-36985 


39.372250 


Difference  from 

the  mean. 

Residual  =  *. 


—  0.001460 
+     8780 

—  1818 

—  2100 

—  0.002400 


Square  of  the 
Residuals. 


O.0000021316 
0.0000770884 
0.0000033124 
0.0000044100 
0.0000057600 


I 


0.0000907024 


2^  =  5  =  0.0000907024,    «  =  5,    «(«—!)  =  20. 


Mean  error  of  a  single  observation 


ion  =  ±V^i=0- 


00476. 


Probable  error  of  single  observation  =  ±  0.00317. 


Mean  error  of  mean  value 


=  ±v<S-)=^- 


00213. 


Probable  error  of  mean  value 


s  ±  0.00142. 
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That  is,  considering  the  observations  of  equal  weight,  it 
would  be  an  even  chance  whether  the  error  of  a  single  obser* 
iration  were  greater  or  less  than  0.00317  inch,  and  the  error 
of  the  mean  greater  or  less  than  0.00142. 

ID.  Combination  of  Errors. — When  several  quantities  are 
involved  it  is  often  necessary  to  consider  how  the  errors  made 
upon  the  different  quantities  will  affect  the  result. 

Since  the  error  is  a  small  quantity  with  reference  to  the  re- 
sult, we  can  get  sufficient  accuracy  with  approximate  formulae. 

Thus  let  X  equal  the  calculated  or  observed  result,  F  the 
error  made  in  the  result ;  let  x  equal  one  of  the  observed 
<)uantities,  and  /  its  error.     Then  will 

P  =  fTx (6) 

dX 

in  which  -j—  is  the  partial  derivative  of  the  result  with  respect 

to  the  quantity  supposed  to  vary.  In  case  of  two  quantities 
in  which  the  errors  are  /%  F\  etc.,  the  probable  error  of  the 
result 


=  ±  ^rF^^^. (7) 

II.  As  an  example^  discuss  the  effect  of  errors  in  counting  the 
number  of  revolutions,  and  in  measurement  of  the  mean  effec- 
tive pressure,  acting  on  the  piston,  with  regard  to  the  power 
furnished  by  a  steam-engine.  Denote  the  number  of  revolu- 
tions  by  »,  the  mean  pressure  by/,  the  length  of  stroke  in  feet 
by  /,  and  the  area  of  piston  in  square  inches  by  a ;  the  work 
in  foot-pounds  done  on  one  side  of  the  piston  by  W,    Then 

W  =  plan,  F=lanf, 

F      dW 

F'       dW 
-,^-^^pla. 
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The  trxQX  f  in  the  mean  pressure  is  itself  a  compflicated 
one,  since  /  is  measured  from  an  indicator-diagram  and  depends 
on  accuracy  of  the  indicator-springs,  accuracy  of  the  indicator* 
motion,  and  the  correct  measurement  of  the  indicator-diagram. 
These  errors  vary  with  different  conditions.  Suppose,  however^ 
the  whole  error  to  be  that  of  measurement  of  the  indicator-^ 
diagram.  This  is  usually  measured  with  a  polar  planimeter,  of 
which  the  minimum  error  of  measurement  maybe  taken  as 
0.02  square  inch ;  with  an  indicator-diagram  three  inches  in 
length  this  corresponds  to  an  error  of  0.0067  of  an  inch  in  ordi* 
nate.  In  a  similar  manner  the  error  in  the  number  of  revolu<- 
tions  depends  on  the  method  of  counting:  with  a  hand-counter 
the  best  results  by  an  expert  probably  would  involve  an  error 
of  one  tenth  of  a  second ;  with  an  attached  chronograph  the 
error  would  be  less,  and  would  probably  depend  on  the  accu- 
racy with  which  the  results  could  be  read  from  the  chronograph- 
diagram.  The  ordinary  errors  are  fully  three  times  those 
given  here. 

Take  as  a  numerical  example,  a  =  100  square  inches^, 
f  =  2  feet,   n  =  300,  /  =  50  pounds,  /=  0.335,  /'  =  0.5. 

F  =  20,100,  F  =  5,000,  W  =  3,000,000. 


Probable  error  =  ±   ^/F''  +  /^'  =  20,712  ft.-lbs.,  which  in  this 
case  is  0.0069  of  the  work  done. 

Z2.  Deduction  of  Empirical  Formulae. — Observations  are 
frequently  made  to  determine  general  laws  which  govern 
phenomena,  and  in  such  cases  it  is  important  to  determine 
what  formula  will  express  with  least  error  the  relation  between 
the  observed  quantities. 

These  results  are  empirical  so  long  as  they  express  the  re- 
lation  between  the  observed  quantities  only;  but  in  many  cases 
they  are  applicable  to  all  phenomena  of  the  same  class,  in 
which  case  they  express  engineering  or  physical  laws. 

In  all  these  cases  it  is  important  that  the  form  of  the  equa> 
tion  be  known,  as  will  appear  from  the  examples  to  be  given 
later.    The  form  of  the  equation  is  often  known  from  the 
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general  physical  laws  applying  to  similar  cases,  or  it  may  be 
determined  by  an  inspection  of  the  curve  obtained  by  a 
graphical  representation  of  the  experiment.  A  very  large  class 
of  phenomena  may  be  represented  by  the  equation 

^=^+5;r+C;r'  +  2?;r'  +  etc (8) 

In  case  the  graphical  representation  of  the  curve  indicates  a 
parabolic  form,  or  one  in  which  the  curve  approaches  parallel- 
ism with  the  axis  of  X^  the  empirical  formula  will  probably  be 
of  the  form 

j^^A  +  Bx^+Cx^  +  Dx^-^-ctc.     ...    (9) 

In  case  the  observations  show  that,  with  increasing  values  of  x, 
^passes  through  repeating  cycles,  as  in  the  case  of  a  pendulum^ 
or  the  backward  and  forward  motion  of  an  engine,  the  charac- 
teristic curve  would  be  a  sinuous  line  with  repeated  changes 
in  the  direction  of  curvature  from  convex  to  concave^  The 
equation  would  be  of  the  form 


y^A'\-B,sin^x  +  B,cos^x^C,Bm^ 


o 
2X 


m  m  m 


+  C,  cos  ^ — 2x  +  etc.  .    •    .    (10) 


Still  another  form  which  is  occasionally  used  is 

y=  A-^- B sxntnx -{- Csln^mx -{-ttc.      ♦    .    (11) 

13.  General  Methods. — The  method  of  deducing  the  em- 
pirical formula  is  illustrated  by  the  following  general  case : 

In  a  series  of  observations  or  experiments  let  us  suppose 
that  the  errors  (residuals)  committed  are  denoted  by  e^  i'^  /\ 
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etc.,  and  suppose  that  by  means  of  the  observations  we  have 
cleduced  the  general  equations  of  conditions  as  follows: 

e     =  A    -^^  ax    '\-  by     -{-cz, 
y    =A'   +a'x   +by    +c'z, 
^'  =  h"  +  a"x  +  b"y  +  c"z, 
^"  =  h"'  +  a"'x  +  b'"y  +  c'"z, 
etc.  etc.        etc. 

Let  it  be  required  to  find  such  values  of  ;r,  y^  z,  etc.,  that  the 
values  of  the  residuals  e,  e\  e'\  e'" ,  etc.,  shall  be  the  least  pos- 
sible, with  reference  to  all  the  observations. 

If  we  square  both  members  of  each  equation  in  the  above 
;group  and  add  them  together,  member  to  member,  we  shall 
have 

^  +  /•  +  ^'«  +  e!"^  +  etc.  =  :r*(^i'  +  a'^  +  a''^  +  etc.) 

+  2x\{ah  +  a'h'  +  a"h"  +  etc.)+  a{py  +  ^-?  +  etc.) 
+  a\b'y  +  dz  +  etc.)  +  etc. }  +  A'  +  h'^  +  etc. 

This  equation  may  be  arranged  with  reference  to  ;r  as 
follows : 

«  =  ^  +  ^'  +  ^''  +  etc.  =  At'  +  2(2^  +  /?  +  etc. ; 

in  which  the  various  coefficients  of  the  different  powers  of  x 
are  denoted  by  the  symbols  P^  (2,  R^  etc. 

Now  in  order  that  these  various  errors  may  be  a  minimum, 
r*  +  ^' +  ^" -{- etc.  =  «  must  be  a  minimum,  in  which  case 
its  partial  derivative,  taken  with  respect  to  each  variable  in 
succession,  should  be  separately  equal  to  zero.     Hence 

or,  substituting  the  values  of  P  and  (2» 

jr(a'  +  a'^  +  etc.)  •^aA  +  a^  +  etc.  +  ^  (*y  +  r-sr  +  etc.) 

+  ^\^y  +  ^^  +  etc.)  +  etc.  =  a 
Similar  equations  are  to  be  formed  for  each  variable. 
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From  the  form  of  these  equations  we  deduce  the  principle 
that  in  order  to  find  an  equation  of  condition  for  the  minimum 
error  with  respect  to  one  of  the  unknown  quantities,  as  x  for 
example,  we  have  simply  to  multiply  the  second  member  of  each 
of  the  equations  of  condition  by  the  coefficient  of  the  unknown 
quantity  in  tliat  equation,  take  the  sum  of  the  products,  and  place 
the  result  equal  to  zero.  Proceed  in  this  manner  for  each  of  the 
unknown  quantities,  and  there  will  result  as  many  equations  as 
there  are  unknown  quantities,  from  which  the  required  values 
of  the  unknown  quantities  may  be  found  by  the  ordinary 
methods  of  solving  equations. 

14.  Example. — As  an  illustration,  suppose  that  we  require 
the  equation  of  condition  which  shall  express  the  relation  be- 
tween the  number  of  revolutions  and  the  pressure  expressed 
in  inches  of  water,  of  a  pressure-blower  delivering  air  into  a 
closed  pipe.  Let  m  represent  the  reading  of  the  water-column, 
and  n  the  corresponding  number  of  revolutions.  Suppose 
that  the  observations  give 


for  m 


<i 


« 


m  = 
m  = 
m  = 


24  inches,  n 

32  "  n 

33  "  n 
35      "  n 


297  revolutions ; 

340 

355 
376 


a 


a 


«i 


Average  values  for  w  =  31  inches,  n  =  342  revolutions. 
Arranging  the  results  in  the  following  form,  we  have : 


Water-column. 

Revolutions. 

Obserratioas. 

Residuals. 

Obsenratioos. 

1 

Residuals. 

34 

33 
35 

-7 
-  I 

-2 
-4 

297 
340 

355 
376 

-45 

—     2 

+  13 
+  34 

Assume  that  the  equation  of  condition  is  of  the  form 
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To  find  those  values  ol  A^  B^  and  C  which  will  most 
nearly  satisfy  the  equation,  as  shown  in  the  experiment: 
Taking  the  values  of  x^  as  the  residual  or  difference  between 
the  mean  and  any  observation  in  height  of  water-column,  and 
the  value  of  j'  as  the  corresponding  residual  in  number  of 
revolutions,  we  have  the  following  equations  of  condition : 


-4-75  +  49C=-45, 
^+    5+      C=-    2, 

A +43+160 


=  +  13.  I 
=  +34.  J 


L 


Multiplying  each  equation  by  the  coefficient  of  A  in  that 
equation,  we  have 


A-7B+49C  = 

-45. 

A+  B  + 

C  = 

—    2, 

A-{-2£  + 

4C  = 

+  13. 

A  +  4B  + 

i6C  = 

+  34- 

II. 


Equations  of  minimum  condi* 
tion  of  error  with  respect  to  A^ 


4A  +o5  +  7oC=         o.   III.  Sum  of  equations  in  group  II. 

Multiplying  each  equation  in  group  I  by  the  coefficient  of 
B  in  that  equation,  we  have 


-7^+495-343(7=      315 

A+     B+       C=-     2 

2A+  4B+     8C=        26 

4A  +  16B+  64(7=      136 


Equations   of    minimum 
IV.     condition  of  error  with 
respect  to  B. 


oA  +  70^  —  270C  =      475      Sum  of  equations  in  group  I V^ 

Multiplying  each  equation  in  group  I  by  the  coefficient  of 
C  in  that  equation,  we  have 


4gA  —  3435  + 2401  C=  —  2205 

A+       B+         (7=-       2 

4A+     85  4-      i6C=  52 

16^  +  645+   256(7=        544 


Equations  of   minimum 
V*     condition  of  error  with 
respect  to  C. 


70A  —  2685  +  2674C  =  —  1611      Sum  of  equations  in  group  V» 
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The  sums  of  these  various  equations  of  minimum  condition  are 
the  same  in  number  as  the  unknown  quantities,  and  by  com* 
bining  them  the  various  values  of  A^  B^  C,  etc.,  can  be  deter* 
mined.     We  have,  in  the  following  case : 

4-4  -f-     o^  -f-     7^  =  o ) 

oA  +   7cxff  —    270C  =        475  K  VI. 

loA  —  268-5  +  2674C  =  —  i6i  I  ) 

Solving  the  above; 

^  =  1.608;       -5  =  7.140;        C=— 0.0919, 

Substituting  in  the  original  equation  of  condition, 

y  =  1.608  +  7.1404:  —  ao9i9;r*. 

To  reduce  this  form  to  an  equation  expressing  the  probable 
relation  of  the  number  of  revolutions  to  the  height  of  the  water- 
column,  we  must  substitute  for  y  its  value,  n  —  342 ;  and  for  x 
its  value,  «i  —  31.     In  this  case  we  shall  have 

ji  —  342  =  1.608  +  7.i4(w  —  30  —  o.09i9(w  —  31)' ; 

which  reduced  gives  the  following  equation  as  the  most  proba* 
ble  value  in  accordance  with  the  observations : 

n  =  34.952  +  13.02m  —  o.09i9»f"; 

which  is  the  empirical  equation  sought. 

15.  Rules  and  Formulae  for  Approximate  Calculation.— 
When  in  a  mathematical  expression  some  numbers  occur  which 
are  very  small  with  respect  to  certain  other  numbers,  and  which 
are  therefore  reckoned  as  corrections,  they  may  often  be  ex- 
pressed  with  sufficient  accuracy  by  an  approximate  formula, 
which  will  largely  reduce  the  labor  of  computation. 
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On  the  principle  that  the  higher  powers  of  very  small  quan- 
tities may  be  neglected  with  reference  to  the  numbers  them- 
selves, we  can  form  a  series  by  expansion  by  the  binomial 
formula,  or  by  division,  in  which,  if  we  neglect  the  higher 
powers  of  the  smaller  quantities,  the  resulting  formulae  become 
much  more  simple,  and  are  usually  of  sufficient  accuracy. 

Thus,  for  instance,  let  d  equal  a  very  small  fraction  ;  then 
the  expression 


{a  +  <J)"*  =  ^l:**  -(■  w^"*''<^  +  ^ 


(m  -  I) 


oT'^S^  +  etc., 


will  become  cT  +  fna'^'^S,  if  the  higher  powers  of  d  be  neglected. 
If  6  is  equal  to  ttjVtt  P*^*"^  ^^  ^»  ^^^  error  which  results  from 
omitting  the  remaining  terms  of  the  series  becomes  very 
small,  as  in  this  case  the  value  of  <^  =  looiooo^* 

The  following  table  of  approximate  formulae  presents  several 
cases  which  can  often  be  applied  with  the  effect  of  materially 
reducing  the  work  of  computation,  without  any  sensible  effect 
on  the  accuracy : 


<i  +  sy 
<i  +  <J)' 


:  I  +  mS, 

=  1  +  2*. 

(i  +  tf)'  =1  +  3*. 
=  1-6, 


(I- 

0- 


tf)" 


(I- 


—  s 

6)' 


I 
I 
I 
I 


2d; 

3*; 


1  +  6 


I-* 


=  1  +  *; 


<i  +  6) 


;    =1-2*, 


(I   -  6) 


i=i+2tf; 


=  i-i*, 


=  i+i*; 


Vi+d  Vl-6 

<i  _<j)(i  _e)(i_C)...i-    _6-C;. 


(12) 

(13) 
(14) 
(15) 

(16) 

(17) 

(18) 
(19) 

(20) 
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(id:*)(i  ±6)(i±C)...i±*±6±C;  .    .    ....    (21) 

li%t%         ...i±^±ZTeTv;  ....  (22> 
i^=^; (23) 

sin  {x  +  6)  =  sin  x-^  S  cos  x; (24) 

cos  {x  -{-  6)  =  cos  JT  —  <y  sin  ;r; (25) 

tan  ( jr  -}-  <J)  =  tan  ;r  +       ,     =  tan  jt  +  tf  sec*  jr ;     .    .    (26) 

cos  ^ 

sin  (jr  —  <y)  =  sin  ;r  —  <y  cos  x; (27) 

cos  {x  —  6)  =  cos  ;r  4-  ^  sin  jr. (28) 

16.  The  Rejection  of  Doubtful  Observations.* — It  often 
happens  that  in  a  set  of  observations  there  are  certain  values 
which  are  so  much  at  variance  with  the  majority  that  the  ob- 
server rejects  them  in  adjusting  the  results.  This  might  be 
done  by  application  of  Rule  3,  Article  7,  provided  the  magni- 
tude  of  the  errors  which  could  not  occur  were  definitely  deter- 
mined ;  but  to  reject  such  observations  without  proper  rules  is 
a  dangerous  practice,  and  not  to  be  recommended. 

This  brings  into  sight  a  class  of  errors  which  we  may  term 
mistakes,  and  which  are  in  no  sense  errors  of  observation,  such 
as  we  have  been  considering.  Mistakes  may  result  from  vari- 
ous causes,  as  a  misunderstanding  of  the  readings,  or  from  re- 
cording the  wrong  numbers,  inverting  the  numbers,  etc. ;  and 
when  it  is  certainly  shown  that  a  mistake  has  occurred,  if  it 
cannot  be  corrected  with  certainty,  the  observations  should 
be  rejected.  After  making  allowance  for  all  constant  errors y  no 
results  except  those  which  are  unquestionably  mistakes  should  be 
rejected. 

The  remaining  discrepancies  will  then  fall  under  the  head 

*See  Adjusunent  of  Observations,  by  T.  W.  Wright.     N.  Y.,  D.  Van 
Nottnnd. 
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of  irregular  or  accidental  errors,  and  are  to  be  corrected  as  ex- 
plained in  the  preceding  articles;  the  fact  of  a  large  error  ia 
largely  or  wholly  compensated  for  by  the  greater  frequency  of 
the  smaller  errors. 

17.  When  to  Neglect  Errors. — Nearly  all  the  observa. 
tions  taken  on  any  experimental  work  are  combined  with 
observations  of  some  other  quantity  in  order  to  obtain  the 
desired  result.  Thus,  for  example,  in  the  test  of  a  steam- 
engine,  observations  of  the  number  of  revolutions  and  of  the 
mean  effective  pressure  acting  on  the  piston  are  combined  with 
the  constants  giving  the  length  of  stroke  and  area  of  piston. 
The  product  of  these  various  quantities  gives  the  work  done 
per  unit  of  time. 

All  of  these  quantities  are  subject  to  correction,  and  it  is 
often  important  to  allow  for  such  correction  in  the  result.  Just 
how  important  these  corrections  may  be  depends  on  the  degree 
of  accuracy  which  is  sought. 

As  the  degree  of  accuracy  increases,  the  number  of  influenc- 
ing circumstances  increases  as  well  as  the  difficulty  of  eliminat- 
ing them  ;  hence  this  part  of  the  work  is  often  the  most  difficult 
and  sometimes  the  most  important.  To  what  limit  these  cor- 
rections may  be  carried  depends  on  our  knowledge  of  the  laws 
which  govern  the  experiments  in  question,  as  well  as  the 
accuracy  with  which  the  observations  may  be  taken.  It  is 
evidently  unnecessary  to  correct  by  abstruse  and  difficult  cal- 
culation for  influences  which  make  less  difference  than  the 
least  possible  unit  to  be  determined  by  observation,  and  this 
consideration  should  no  doubt  determine  whether  or  not  correc- 
tions should  be  taken  into  account  or  neglected. 

Thus,  in  the  case  of  the  test  of  a  steam-engine,  we  have 
errors  made  in  obtaining  the  engine  constants,  i.e..  length  of 
stroke  and  area  of  piston.  These  errors  may  be  simply  of 
measurement,  or  they  may  be  due  to  changes  in  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  body  measured.  The  errors  of  measurement  depend 
on  accuracy  of  the  scale  used,  care  with  which  the  observations 
are  made,  and  can  be  discussed  as  direct  observations  on  a  single 
quantity.     The  errors  due  to  change  of  temperature  can  be  cal- 
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Ciliated  if  observations  showing  the  temperature  are  taken,  an(? 
if  the  coefficient  of  expansion  is  l<nown.  A  calculation  will,  in 
case  of  the  steam-engine  constants  referred  to  above,  show  that 
in  general  the  probable  error  of  observation  is  many  times  in 
excess  of  any  change  due  to  expansion,  and  hence  the  latter' 
may  be  neglected.  The  effect  of  errors  in  the  other  quantities 
has  already  been  discussed  in  Article  1 1. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  method  of  correction 
outlined  in  the  "  Method  of  Least  Squares"  applies  only  to 
those  accidental  and  irregular  errors  which  cannol  be  directly 
accounted  for  by  any  imperfection  in  instruments  or  peculiar 
habit  of  the  observer;  usually  the  correction  for  instrumental 
and  personal  errors  is  to  be  made  to  the  observations  them- 
selves, before  computing  the  probable  error. 

i8.  Accuracy  of  Numerical  Calculations. — The  results  of 
all  experiments  are  expressed  in  figures  wliich  show  at  best 
only  an  approximation  to  the  truth,  and  this  accuracy  of  ex- 
pression is  increased  by  extending  the  number  of  decimal  figures. 
It  is,  however,  evidently  true  that  the  mere  statement  of  an  ex- 
periment, with  the  results  expressed  in  figures  of  many  decimal 
places,  does  not  of  necessity  indicate  accurate  or  reliable  ex- 
periments. The  accuracy  depends  not  on  the  number  ol 
decimal  places  in  the  result,  but  on  the  least  errors  made  in 
the  observations  themselves. 

It  is  generally  well  to  keep  to  the  rule  that  the  result  is  to 
be  brought  out  to  one  more  place  than  the  errors  of  observa- 
tion would  indicate  as  accurate:  that  is,  the  last  decimal  place 
should  make  no  pretensions  of  accuracy;  the  one  preceding 
should  be  pretty  nearly  accurate.  In  doubtful  cases  have  one 
place  too  many  rather  than  too  few.  No  mistake,  however, 
should  be  made  in  the  numerical  calculations;  and  these,  to 
insure  accuracy,  should  be  carried  for  one  place  more  than  is 
to  be  given  in  the  result,  otherwise  an  error  may  be  made  that 
will  affect  the  last  figure  in  the  result.  The  extra  place  is  dis-  ■ 
Carded  if  less  than  5  ;  but  if  5  or  more  it  is  considered  as  10,  and 
the  extra  place  but  one  increased  by  i. 

In  performing  numerical   calculations,  it  will   be   entirely 
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unnecessary  to  attempt  greater  accuracy  of  computation  than 
can  be  carried  out  by  a  four-place  table  of  logarithms,  except 
in  cases  where  the  units  of  measurements  are  very  small  and 
the  numbers  correspondingly  great.  In  general,  sufficient 
accuracy  can  be  secured  by  the  use  of  the  pocket  slide-rule,, 
the  readings  of  which  are  hardly  as  accurate  as  a  three-place 
table  of  logarithms.  The  slide-rule  will  be  found  of  great  con- 
venience in  facilitating  numerical  computations,  and  its  use  is 
earnestly  advised. 

19.  Methods  of  representing  Experiments  Graphically. 
-—Nearly  all  experiments  are  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  the  relation  that  one  variable  condition  bears  to 
another,  or  to  the  result.  All  such  experiments  can  be  repre* 
sented  graphically  by  using  paper  divided  into  squares.  The 
result  of  the  experiment  is  represented  by  a  curve,  drawn  as  fol- 
lows :  Lay  off  in  a  horizontal  direction,  using  one  or  more  squares 
as  convenient,  distances  corresponding  with  the  values  of  one 
of  the  various  observations,  and  in  a  similar  manner,  using  any 
convenient  scale,  lay  off  in  a  vertical  direction  from  the  points 
already  fixed,  distances  proportional  to  the  results  obtained. 
Connect  these  various  points  with  a  light  line,  which  often  will 
be  more  or  less  irregular,  but  will  represent  by  its  direction  the 
relation  of  the  results  to  any  one  class  or  set  of  observations. 
This  connecting  line  may  form  a  smooth  curve,  but  if,  as  is 
usually  the  case,  the  line  is  irregular  and  broken,  a  smooth 
curve  should  be  drawn  by  a  heavier  line,  representing  the 
average  value  of  the  observations.  In  case  the  line  drawn  does 
not  pass  through  all  the  points  of  observation,  these  points 
should  be  distinctly  marked  by  a  cross,  or  a  point  surrounded 
with  a  circle,  triangle,  or  square ;  and  farther,  all  observations 
of  the  same  kind  should  be  denoted  by  the  same  mark ;  so  that 
the  relation  of  the  curve  to  the  observations  can  be  perceived 
at  any  time. 

The  value  of  the  graphical  method  over  the  numerical  one 
depends  largely  on  the  well-known  fact  that  the  mind  is  more 
sensitive  to  form,  as  perceived  by  the  eye,  than  to  large  num* 
hers  obtained  by  computation.     Indeed,  when  numbers  are 
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used,  the  averages  of  a  series  of  observations  are  all  that  catr 
be  considered,  and  the  effect  of  a  gradual  change,  and  the 
relation  of  that  change  to  the  result,  which  is  often  more  im- 
portant than  any  numerical  determination,  is  entirely  disre- 
garded, and  often  not  perceived. 

Every  experiment  should  be  expressed  graphically,  and  stu- 
dents should  become  expert  in  interpreting  the  various  curves 
produced.  A  sample  of  paper  well  suited  for  representing 
experiments  is  bound  in  the  back  portion  of  the  present  work^ 

All  important  tests  should  also  be  accompanied  by  a 
^aphical  log;  in  this  case  time  is  taken  as  the  abscissa,  and  the 
various  observations  corresponding  to  the  time  are  plotted  at 
convenient  heights.  The  variation  of  these  quantities  from  a 
horizontal  line  shows  in  a  striking  way  irregularities  which 
occur  during  the  test,  a  horizontal  line  indicating  uniform  con- 
ditions. 

20.  Area  of  the  Diagram  represents  Work  done.— 
In  case  the  horizontal  distances  or  abscissae  represent  space 
passed  through,  and  the  vertical  distances  or  ordinates  represent 
the  force  acting,  then  will  the  area  included  between  this  curve 
and  the  initial  lines,  represent  the  product  of  the  mean  force 
into  the  space  passed  through, — or,  in  other  words,  the  work 
done.  The  units  in  which  the  work  will  be  expressed  will 
depend  on  the  scales  adopted.  If  the  unit  of  space  represent 
feet,  the  unit  of  force  pounds,  the  results  will  be  in  foot-pounds. 
The  initial  lines  in  each  case  must  be  drawn  at  distances  corre- 
sponding  to  the  scales  adopted,  and  must  represent,  respectively, 
zero-force  and  zero-space. 

2X.  Autographic  Diagrams. — In  various  instruments  used 
in  testing,  a  diagram  is  drawn  automatically,  in  which  the  ab- 
scissa corresponds  to  the  space  passed  through,  the  ordinate 
to  the  force  exerted,  and  the  area  to  the  work  done.  A 
familiar  illustration  is  the  steam-engine  indicator-diagram,  in 
which  horizontal  distance  corresponds  to  the  stroke  of  the 
piston  of  the  engine,  and  vertical  distance  or  ordinates  to  the 
pressure  acting  on  the  piston  at  any  point.  The  absolute 
amount  of  the  pressures  may  be  determined  by  reference  to  the 
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atmospheric  line.  The  distance  vertically  between  the  lines 
drawn  on  the  forward  and  back  strokes  of  the  engine  is  the 
effective  pressure  acting  on  the  piston  at  the  given  position  of 
its  stroke ;  the  mean  length  of  all  such  lines  is  the  mean 
effective  pressure  utilized  in  work.  The  vertical  distance  from 
<iny  point  on  the  atmospheric  line  to  the  curve  drawn  while  the 
piston  is  on  its  forward  stroke  is  the  forward  pressure,  the 
corresponding  distance  to  the  back-pressure  line  is  the  back 
pressure,  and  the  areas  between  these  respective  curves  give 
effective  or  total  work  per  revolution. 

An  autographic  device  is  put  on  many  testing-machines :  in 
this  case  the  ordinates  of  the  diagram  drawn  represent  pres* 
sure  applied  to  the  test  specimen,  and  abscissae  represent  the 
stretch  of  the  specimen.  This  latter  corresponds  to  the  space 
passed  through  by  the  force,  so  that  the  area  of  the  diagram 
included  between  the  curve  and  line  of  no  pressure  represents 
the  work  done, — at  least  so  far  as  the  resistance  of  the  test- 
piece  is  equal  to  the  pull  exerted,  which  is  the  case  within  the 
elastic  limit  only. 

Various  dynamometers  construct  autographic  diagrams,  in 
which  ordinates  are  proportional  to  the  force  exerted  and  ab- 
scissae to  the  space  passed  through,  so  that  the  area  is  propor- 
tional to  the  work  done.  The  diagram  so  drawn  would  repre- 
sent the  work  done  equally  well  were  ordinates  proportional 
to  space  passed  through,  and  abscissas  to  the  force  exerted,  but 
such  diagrams  are  not  often  used. 

22.  Reduction  of  Diagrams. — In  the  reduction  of  autih 
graphic  diagrams  the  process  is  reversed  as  compared  with  the 
construction  of  the  diagram.  The  important  data  required  are, 
first,  the  position  of  initial  lines  of  force  and  of  space ;  second, 
the  respective  scales  of  force  and  of  space.  In  computing  the 
work,  it  is  usually  customary  to  find  the  mean  pressure  from 
the  diagram,  and  multiply  this  result  by  the  space  through 
which  the  body  actually  moves,  instead  of  multiplying  by  the 
length  of  the  diagram. 

To  find  the  length  of  the  mean  ordinate^  from  which  the 
mean  pressure  is  easily  obtained,  vertical  lines  are  drawn  so 
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close  together  that  the  portion  of  the  curve  included  between 
them  is  sensibly  straight ;  the  sum  of  these  lines,  which  may 
oe  expeditiously  taken  by  transferring  them  successively  to  a 
strip  of  paper  and  measuring  the  total  length,  is  found ;  and 
this  result  divided  by  the  number  gives  the  length  of  the  mean 
ordinate.  This  length  multiplied  by  the  scale  gives  the  pres- 
sure. An  integrating  instrument,  the  planimeter,  is  more 
frequently  used  for  this  purpose,  and  gives  more  accurate 
results.  The  theory  of  the  instrument  and  method  of  using  is 
of  great  importance  to  engineers,  and  is  given  in  full  in  the 
following  chapter. 

Logarithmic   Cross-section   Paper   is  very  convenient    for 
the   reduction   o£   certain   forms   of   curves   to  algebraic  or 
analytic  equations.     The  rulings  of  this  paper  are  made  at 
distances  proportional  to  the  logarithms  of  the  numbers  which 
represent  the  ordinates  and  abscissae.     Any  curve  which  may 
be  represented  by  a  simple  logarithmic  or  exponential  equa- 
tion would  be  represented  on  paper  ruled  in  this  way  by  a 
straight  line.     Thus,  an  equation  of  the  general  form  y  = 
Bx^  can  be  reduced  so  that  log  y  =  log  B  -{-  n  log  ;r,  which 
i^  the   equation  of  a  straight  line  in  logarithmic  units.     In 
this  equation  n  is  the  tangent  of  the  angle  which  the  line 
makes  with  the  axis  of  abscissae,  and  B  is  the  intercept  on  this 
axis    from    the  origin.       Paper    designed    by    Prof.    W.    F. 
Durand  and  ruled  in  this  manner  can  be  purchased  of  the 
Keuflfel    &  Esser  Co.,  New  York  ;   or  ordinary  cross-section 
paper,  as  shown  in  the  Appendix  to  this  book,  may  be  used 
by  numbering  the  graduations  on  the  axes  of  abscissae  and 
ordinates  as  proportional  to  the  logarithms  of  the  distances 
from  the  origin. 


CHAPTER   II. 

APPARATUS  FOR  REDUCTION  OF   EXPERIMENTAL  DATA 
AND  FOR  ACCURATE  MEASUREMENT. 

23.The  Slide-rule. — The  slide-rule  is  made  in  several  forms, 
but  it  consists  in  every  case  of  a  sliding  scale,  in  which  the 
distance  between  the  divisions,  instead  of  corresponding  to  the 
numbers  marked  on  the  scale,  corresponds  to  the  logarithms  of 
these  numbers.  This  scale  can  be  made  to  slide  past  another 
logarithmic  scale,  so  that  by  placing  them  in  proper  positions 
there  may  be  shown  the  sum  or  difference  of  these  scales,  and 
the  number  corresponding.  As  these  scales  are  logarithmic,  the 
number  corresponding  to  the  sum  is  the  product,  that  corre- 
sponding to  the  difference  is  the  quotient.  Operations  involv- 
ing involution  and  evolution  can  also  be  performed.  Scales 
showing  the  logarithmic  functions  of  angles  are  also  usually 
supplied. 


Pig.  I.— The  Slidb-kulb. 


The  usual  form  of  the  slide-rule  is  shown  in  Fig.  I.  This 
form  carries  four  logarithmic  scales,  one  on  either  edge  of  the 
slide,  and  one  above  and  one  below.  Either  scale  can  be  used; 
that  above  is  generally  to  one  half  the  scale  of  the  lower,  and 
while  not  quite  as  accurate,  is  more  convenient  than  the  one 
below.     The  trigonometrical  scales  are  on  the  back  of  the  slide. 
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The  principal  use  to  the  computer  is  the  solution  of  problems 
in  multiplication  and  division. 

The  following  directions,  which  were  kindly  written  by 
Prof.  H.  D.  Williams  of  Sibley  College,  give  a  simple  practical 
method  of  multiplying  or  dividing  by  the  slide-rule,  experience 
having  shown  that  when  these  processes  are  fully  understood 
the  others  are  mastered  without  instruction. 

Suppose  that  a  student  has  a  slide-rule  of  the  straight  kind, 
and  similar  to  the  one  in  Fig.  i,  which  consists  of  a  stationary 
scale,  a  sliding-scale,  and  a  sliding  pointer  or  runner.  These 
parts  we  will  term,  respectively,  the  "  scale,**  the  slide,  and  the 
runner. 

24.  Directions  for  using  the  Slide-rule. — Holding  the 
rule  so  that  the  figures  are  nght  side  up,  four  graduated  edges 
will  be  seen,  of  which  only  the  upper  two  are  used  in  the 
problem  we  are  about  to  describe.  (The  method  of  using  the 
two  lower  scales  would  be  exactly  the  same,  the  difference 
being,  that  they  are  twice  as  long,  and  that  the  slide  is  above 
instead  of  below  the  scale.) 

Move  the  slide  to  such  a  position  that  the  graduations 
agree  throughout  the  length  of  the  scale,  and  place  the  runner 
at  a  division  marked  i,  and  the  rule  is  ready  for  use.  Arrange 
the  factors  to  be  dealt  with  in  the  form  of  a  fraction,  with  one 
more  factor  in  numerator  than  in  denominator,  units  being  in- 
,  troduced  if  necessary  to  make  up  deficiencies  in  the  factors. 

Thus,  to  multiply  6  by  7  by  3  and  divide  by  8  times  2, 
arrange  the  factors  as  follows : 

6x7X3 
8  X  2    * 

The  factors  in  the  numerator  show  the  successive  positions 
which  the  runner  must  take ;  those  in  the  denominator  the 
positions  of  the  slide.  Thus,  to  solve  above  example,  start  (i) 
with  runner  at  6  on  the  scale,  always  reading  from  same  side  of 
runner;  (2)  bring  figure  8  on  slide  to  runner;  (3)  move  runner 
to  7  on  slide :  the  result  can  now  be  read  on  the  scale ;  (4) 
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bring  2  on  slide  to  runner;  (5)  move  runner  to  3  on  slide.  The 
result  is  read  directly  on  the  scale  at  position  of  runner. 

Another  example  :  Multiply  11  by  6  by  7  by  8,  and  divide 

by  31- 

In  this  case  arrange  the  factors 

II  X  6  X  7  X  8 
I  X  I  X  31 

Start  with  runner  at  1 1  on  scale,  move  i  on  slide  to  runner, 
move  runner  to  6  on  slide,  move  I  on  slide  to  runner,  runner 
to  7  on  slide,  move  31  on  slide  to  runner,  runner  to  8  on  slide: 
read  result  on  scale  at  runner. 

The  numbers  on  the  slide-rule  are  to  be  considered  signifi- 
cant figures,  and  to  be  used  without  regard  to  the  decimal 
point.  Thus  the  number  on  the  rule  for  8  is  to  be  used  as  .8 
or  80  or  8cx),  as  may  be  desired,  even  in  the  same  problem. 
The  significant  figures  in  the  result  are  readily  determined  by 
a  rough  computation.  In  case  the  slide  projects  so  much 
beyond  the  scale,  that  the  runner  cannot  be  set  at  the  required 
figure  on  the  slide,  bring  the  runner  to  I  on  the  slide,  then 
move  the  slide  its  full  length,  until  the  other  i  comes  under 
the  runner.  Then  proceed  according  to  directions  above ;  i.e., 
move  runner  to  number  on  slide,  and  read  results  on  the  scale: 

6  X  25  X  3-5  X  7  X  7  X  31  _p 
n  X  426  X  914  X  I  X  I     "" 

Begin  with  the  first  factor  in  the  numerator,  and  multiply 
and  divide  alternately, — 

X  6,     ^  ;r,     X  25,     -^  426,     X  3-5»     -^  9I4,     etc.,— 

until  all  the  factors  have  been  used,  checking  them  off  as  they 
are  used,  to  guard  against  skipping  any  or  using  one  twice. 
To  multiply,  move  the  runner ;  to  divide,  move  the  slide :  in 
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either  case  see  that  the  runner  points  to  a  graduation  on  the 
slide  corresponding  to  the  factor.  The  result  at  the  end  or  at 
any  stage  of  the  process  is  given  by  the  runner  on  the  station- 
ary scale.  Or.  to  be  more  exact,  the  significant  figures  of  the 
result  are  given,  for  in  no  case  does  the  slide-rule  show  where 
to  place  the  decimal  point.  If  the  decimal  point  cannot  be 
located  by  inspection  of  the  factors,  make  a  rough  cancellation. 

(See  **  Slide-rule,  and  How  to  Use  it."  By  C.  Hoare.  No. 
158  of  the  Scientific  Series,  pub.  by  D.  Van  Nostrand  Co.) 

25.  The  Vernier. — The  vernier  is  used  to  obtain  finer  sub- 
divisions than  is  possible  by  directly  dividing  the  main  scale, 
which  in  this  discussion  we  will  term  the  limb. 

The  vernier  is  a  scale  which  may  be  moved  with  reference 
to  the  main  scale  or  limb,  or,  vice  versa^  the  vernier  is  fixed 
and  the  limb  made  to  move  past  it. 

The  vernier  has  usually  one  more  subdivision  for  the  same 
distance  than  the  limb,  but  it  may  have  one  less.  It  is  impor- 
tant to  thoroughly  understand  verniers  and  to  be  able  to  read 
them  quickly,  as  they  are  used  on  nearly  all  instruments  of  pre- 
cision. The  theory  of  the  vernier  is  readily  perceived  by  the 
following  discussion.  Let  d  equal  the  value  of  the  least  subdi- 
vision of  the  limb ;  let  «  equal  the  number  of  subdivisions  of 
the  vernier  which  are  equal  to  ;/  --  i  on  the  limb.     Then  the 

value  of  one  subdivision  on  the  vernier  is  d\ j. 

The  difference  in  length  of  one  subdivision  on  the  limb  and 
one  on  the  vernier  is 


\     n    I       n 


which  evidently  will  equal  the  least  reading  of  the  vernier,  and 
indicates  the  distance  to  be  moved  to  bring  the  first  line  of 
the  vernier  to  coincide  with  one  on  the  limb.  In  case  there  is 
one  more  subdivision  on  the  limb  than  on  the  vernier  for  the 
same  distance,  the  interval  between. the  graduations  on  the 
vernier  is  greater  than  on  the  limb,  and  the  vernier  must  be 
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behind  its  zero-point  with  reference  to  its  motion,  and  hence  is 
termed  retrograde.     The  formula  for  this  case,  using  the  same 

notation  as  before,  gives  (A )  —  rf=  -  for  the  least  reading. 

The  following  method  will  enable  one  to  readily  read  any 
vernier:  i.  Find  the  value  of  the  least  subdivision  of  the  limb. 
2.  Find  the  number  of  divisions  of  the  vernier  which  corre- 
sponds to  a  number  one  less  or  one  greater  than  that  on  the 
limb :  the  quotient  obtained  by  dividing  the  least  subdivision 
of  the  limb  by  this  number  is  the  value  of  the  least  reading  of 
the  vernier.  The  following  rules  for  reading  should  be  care- 
fully observed : 

Firstly.  Read  the  last  subdivision  of  the  limb  passed  over  by 
the  zero  of  the  vernier  on  the  scale  of  the  limb  as  the  reading  of 
the  limb. 

Secondly.  Look  along  the  vernier  until  a  line  is  found  which 
coincides  with  some  line  on  the  limb.  Read  the  number  of  this 
line  from  the  scale  of  the  vernier.  This  number  multiplied  by 
the  least  reading  of  the  vernier  is  the  reading  of  the  vernier. 

Thirdly.  The  sum  of  these  readings  is  the  one  sought. 

Thus,  in  Fig.  3,  page  25,  (i)  the  reading  of  the  limb  is  4.70 
at  a\  (2)  that  of  the  vernier  is 0.03  ;  (3)  the  sum  is  4.73. 

26.  The  Polar  Planimeter. — The  planimeter  is  an  instru- 
ment for  evaluating  the  areas  of  irregular  figures,  and  in  some 
one  of  its  numerous  forms  is  extensively  used  for  finding  the 
areas  of  indicator  and  dynamometer  diagrams. 

The  principal  instrument  now  in  use  for  this  purpose  was 
invented  by  Amsler  and  exhibited  at  the  Paris  Exposition  in 
1867.  This  form  is  now  generally  known  as  Amsler's  Polar 
Planimeter ;  as  most  of  the  other  instruments  are  modifications 
of  this  one,  it  is  important  that  it  be  thoroughly  understood. 

The  general  appearance  of  the  instrument  is  shown  in  Fig. 
2,  from  which  it  is  seen  that  it  consists  of  two  simple  arms  PK 
and  FK,  pivoted  together  at  the  point  K,  The  arm  /^A' during 
use  is  free  to  rotate  around  the  point  /^,  and  is  held  in  place  by 
a  weight.  The  arm  KF  carries  at  one  end  a  tracing-point, 
which  is  passed  around  the  borders  of  the  area  to  be  integrated 
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It  also  carries  a  wheel,  whose  axis  is  in  the  same  vertical  plane 
with  the  arm  KF,  and  which  may  be  located  indifferently  be- 
tween and  KF,  or  in  KF  produced.  It  is  usually  located  in  KF, 
produced  as  at  D.  The  rim  of  this  wheel  is  in  contact  with 
the  paper,  and  any  motion  of  the  arm,  except  in  the  direction 
of  its  axis,  will  cause  it  to  revolve.  A  graduated  scale  with  a 
vernier  denotes  the  amount  of  lineal  travel  of  its  circumference. 
This  wheel  is  termed  the  record-wheel. 


.— AMlLn'S  POLAt  pLAHIHITn. 


The  detailed  construction  of  the  record-wheel,  and  the  ar< 
rangcment  of  the  counter  G,  showing  the  number  of  revolutions, 


B  shown  in  Fig.  3.  The  wheel  D  is  subdivided  into  a  given 
number  of  parts,  usually  100 ;  the  value  of  one  of  these  parts  is 
to  be  obtained  by  dividing  the  circumference  of  the  rim  of  the 
»heel  which  is  in  contact  with  the  paper  by  the  number  of 
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divisions.  This  result  will  give  the  value  of  the  least  division 
on  the  limb ;  this  is  subdivided  by  an  attached  vernier,  in  this 
particular  case  to  tenths  of  the  reading  of  the  limb,  so  that  the 
least  reading  of  the  vernier  is  one  thousandth  of  that  of  one 
revolution. 

27.  Theory  of  the  Instrument.  (See  Fig.  4.) — First,  the 
Zero-Circle. — If  the  two  arms  be  clamped  so  that  the  plane  of 
the  record-wheel  intersects  the  centre  Ey  and  be  revolved 
around  E,  the  graduated  circle  will  be  continually  travelling 
in  the  direction  of  its  axis,  and  will  evidently  not  revolve. 
A  circle  generated  under  such  a  condition  around  E  as 
a  centre  is  termed  the  zero-circle.  If  the  instrument  be  un- 
damped and  the  tracing-point  be  moved  around  an  area  in  the 
direction  of  the  hands  of  a  watch  outside  the  zero-circle  the 
registering  wheel  will  give  a  positive  record,  while  if  it  be 
moved  in  the  same  direction  around  an  area  inside  the  zero- 
circle  it  will  give  a  negative  record.  This  fact  makes  it  neces- 
sary in  evaluating  areas  that  are  very  large,  and  have  to  be 
measured  by  swinging  the  instrument  completely  around  E  as 
a  centre,  to  know  the  area  of  this  zero-circle,  which  must  be 
added  to  the  determination  given  by  the  instrument,  since  for 
such  cases  that  circumference  is  the  initial  point  for  measure- 
ment. 

Second,  Movement  of  the  Record-wheel, — From  the  preced- 
ing discussion  it  is  seen  that  the  record-wheel  does  not  register, 
so  long  as  its  plane  is  radial,  or  so  long  as  angle  ED'F"=.  90**. 
The  amount  of  rotation  due  to  variation  in  the  angle  EJD 
between  the  arms  is,  if  an  area  be  completely  circum- 
scribed, equal  in  opposite  directions,  and  hence  does  not 
affect  the  result,  so  that  it  is  necessary  to  discuss  merely  the 
case  of  motion  around  the  pole  E^  with  the  angle  EJD  fixed. 
Thus,  for  instance,  suppose  angle  EJD  to  remain  constant,  and 
the  tracing-point  to  swing  through  the  infinitesimal  angle  F" EF, 
designated  by  dO,  the  record-wheel  would  move  near  the  path 
DD'  more  or  less  irregularly,  but  subtending  an  equal  angle 
DED' ,  The  component  of  this  motion  which  constitutes  the 
record  is  OU,  designated  by  dR,  which  is  the  projection  of  . 
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this  path  on  a  perpendicular  to  JF.    Since  DEU  is  infinitesi- 
mal, we  have 


Diy=DEdd\    also    dR=i  OD'  =:  DU  cos EiyD\ 
but  EiyD  =  EDO  from  similar  triangles.     Hence 

dR  =  ED  cos  EDOdB. 

Denote  the  length  of  arm  EJ  by  w,  the  length  of  arm  JF  from 
pivot  to  tracing-point  by  /,  the  distance//?  from  pivot  to  record- 
wheel  by  «,  the  angle  EJD  by  B.  Let  fall  a  perpendicular 
from  E  on  /^Z?,  or  FD  produced  at  O,     Then  we  have 

ED  cos  EDO  ^OD^JO-'JD^fncosB'-n. 

Hence 

dR  z=z  {m  cos  B  —  n)de (i) 

Thirds  the  infinitesimal  area  FtF^'f^  lying  adjacent  to  the 
zero-circle, — Let  EF  =  r,  let  EF"  =  r\  the  radius  of  the 
zero-circle.  Let  dA  =  the  area  sought.  Let  dB  =  FEt. 
Then 

area  FEt  =  JrVfl, 

and 

area  F"£/'  =  kr^dO. 

Then 

dA^FEt^F^Et'^^f^'^f^'ydB.    .    .    .    (2f 

From  the  oblique  triangle  -£//% 

r*  =  i«" -f /* -f  2w/cos5 (3) 
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From  the  right  triangle  ElfF", 


(4) 


Substituting  the  values  of  r'  and  r"  in  equation  (2),  we  have 


dA  =  l(fn  cos  B  —  n)de. 


(5) 

By  comparing  equation  (5),  the  differential  equation  for  the 
area,  with  equation  (i),  the  corresponding  equation  for  the 


record,  we  see  that 


Fig.  4.— Polak  Planimbtbs. 


dA  =  IdR ; 


(6) 


or  by  integration  between  limits  o  and  R,  since  <  is  a  constant, 


A  =  m. 


(7) 


This  shows   that   the  area  is  equai  to  the  length  of  arm 
from  pivot  to  the  tracing-poifit,  multipliea  by  the  space  registered 
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on  the  circumference  of  the  record-wheel^  and  is  independent  of 
the  other  dimensions  of  the  instrument. 

That  this  is  true  for  areas  not  adjacent  to  the  zero-circle, 
or  for  areas  partly  inside  and  out,  can  readily  be  proved  by 
subtracting  the  areas  between  the  zero-circle  and  the  given 
area,  or  by  a  similar  process.  Hence  the  demonstration  is 
general. 

The  Amsler  instrument  is  usually  constructed  so  that  the 
arm  /  is  adjustable  in  length,  and  consequently  it  may  be 
made  available  for  any  scale  or  for  various  units.  Gradua- 
tions are  engraved  on  the  arm  which  show  the  length  required 
to  give  a  record  in  a  given  scale  or  for  given  units. 

The  area  of  the  zero-circle  is  usually  engraved  on  the  top 
of  the  arm  /.  In  case  it  is  not  given,  it  may  be  found  by 
evaluating  the  areas  of  two  circles  of  known  area,  each  greater 
than  the  area  of  the  zero-circle  nr'^.  Let  the  areas  of  such 
circles  be  respectively  C  and  C\  and  the  corresponding  read- 
ings of  the  record-wheel  R  and  R\  in  proper  units.  Then  we 
have 


C=  nr'^  +  R and  C  =  nr'^  +  R!, 


from  which 


2«'r'*  =  C-f  C'-(i?+ieO (8) 

Having  found  r'*,  we  can  compute  n,  since  /'  =  w*  -|-  /*  -f"  2«/, 
and  m  and  /can  both  be  obtained  from  measurement. 

28.  Design  of  Polar  Planimeters. — Polar  planimeters  are 
made  in  two  forms :  i.  With  the  pivot/,  Fig.  4,  fixed.  2.  With 
pivot  y  movable,  so  that  the  arm  /  between  pivot  and  tracing- 
point  may  be  varied  in  length.  Since  the  area  is  in  each  care 
equal  to  the  length  of  this  arm,  multiplied  by  the  lineal  space 
R  moved  through  by  the  record-wheel,  we  have  in  the  first 
case,  since  /  is  not  adjustable,  the  result  always  in  the  same 
unit,  as  square  inches  or  square  centimeters.     In  this  case  it  is 
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customary  to  fix  the  circumference  of  the  record-wheel  and 
compute  the  arm  /  so  as  to  give  the  desired  units. 

For  example,  the  circumference  of  the  record-wheel  is 
assumed  as  equal  to  lOO  divisions,  each  one-fortieth  of  an  inch, 
thus  giving  us  a  distance  of  2.5  inches  traversed  in  one  revolu- 
tion. The  diameter  corresponding  to  this  circumference  is 
0.796  inch,  which  is  equal  to  2.025  centimeters.  The  distance 
from  pivot  to  tracing-point  can  be  taken  any  convenient  dis- 
tance :  thus,  if  the  diameter  of  the  record-wheel  is  as  above, 
and  the  length  of  the  arm  be  taken  as  4  inches,  the  area 
described  by  a  single  revolution  of  the  register-wheel  will  be 
2.5  X  4  =  1 0.0  square  inches. 

Since  there  were  100  divisions  in  the  wheel,  the  value  of 
one  of  these  \yould  be  in  this  case  0.1  square  inch.  This  would 
be  subdivided  by  the  attached  vernier  into  ten  parts,  giving  as 
the  least  reading  one  one-hundredth  of  a  square  inch.  By  mak- 
ing the  arm  larger  and  the  wheel  smaller,  readings  giving  the 
same  units  could  be  obtained. 

The  formula  expressing  this  reduction  is  ar  follows :  Let  d 
equal  the  value  of  one  division  on  the  record-wheel ;  let  /  equal 
the  length  of  the  arm  from  pivot  to  tracing-point ;  let  A  equal 
the  area,  which  must  evidently  be  either  i,  10,  or  100  in  order 
that  the  value  of  the  readings  in  lineal  measures  on  the  record- 
wheel  shall  correspond  with  the  results  in  square  measures. 
Then  by  equation  (7)  we  shall  have,  supposing  100  divisions, 


\<X>  dl—A\ (8) 


^=7^ •    •    <9) 


If  ^  =  &0  square  inches  and  ^  ==  ^  inch» 


/—  —  — 
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llA^io  square  inches  and  d=-^  inch, 


2  ^ 


The  length  of  the  arm  from  centre  to  the  pivot  has  no  effect 
on  the  result  unless  the  instrument  makes  a  complete  revolu- 
tion around  the  fixed  point  £,  in  which  case  the  area  of  the 
zero-circle  must  be  considered.  It  is  evident,  however,  that 
this  arm  must  be  taken  sufficiently  long  to  permit  free  motion 
of  the  tracing-point  around  the  area  to  be  evaluated. 

The  second  class  of  instruments,  shown  in  Fig.  2,  are 
arranged  so  that  the  pivot  can  be  moved  to  any  desired  posi- 
tion on  the  tracing-arm  KF,  or,  in  other  words,  the  length  can 
be  changed  to  give  readings  in  various  units.  The  effect  of 
such  a  change  will  be  readily  understood  from  the  preceding 
discussion. 

29.  The  Mean  Ordinate  by  the  Polar  Planimeter.— 
If  we  let /equal  the  length  of  the  mean  ordinate,  and  let  L 
equal  the  length  of  the  diagram,  then  the  area  A  =  Lp,  but 
the  area  A'=-  IR  [eq,  {7)].     Therefore  Lp  =  IR,  from  which 

l-^L^p-^R (10) 

In  an  instrument  in  which  /  is  adjustable,  it  may  be  made 
the  length  of  the  area  to  be  evaluated.  Now  if  /  be  made 
equal  /,,/  =  -/?.  T/uzt  is,  if  the  adjustable  arm  be  made  eqttal 
to  the  length  of  the  diagram^  the  mean  ordinate  is  equal  to  the 
reading  of  the  record-wheel,  to  a  scale  to  be  determined. 

The  method  of  making  the  adjustable  arm  the  length  of 
the  diagram  is  facilitated  by  placing  a  point  U  on  the  back  of 
the  planimeter  at  a  convenient  distance  back  of  the  tracing- 
point  /^and  mounting  a  similar  point  Fat  the  same  distance 
back  of  the  pivot  C\  then  in  all  cases  the  distance  i/F  will  be 
equal  to  the  length  of  the  adjustable  arm  /.  The  instrument  is 
readily  set  by  loosening  the  set-screw  5  and  sliding  the  frame 
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carrying  the  pivot  and  record-wheel  until  the  points  f/P^are  at 
the  respective  ends  of  the  diagram  to  be  traced,  as  shown  in 

Fig.  5.  • 

In  the  absence  of  the  points  U  and  V  the  length  of  the 

diagram  can  be  obtained  by  a  pair  of  dividers,  and  the  distance 

of  the  pivot  C  from  the  tracing-point  F  made  equal  to  the 

length  of  the  diagram. 

In  this  position,  if  the  tracing-point  be  carried  around  the 

diagram,  the  reading  will  be  the  mean  ordinate  of  the  diagram 
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expressed  in  the  same  units  as  the  subdivisions  of  the  record- 
wheel  ;  thus  if  the  subdivisions  of  this  wheel  are  fortieths  of 
one  inch,  the  result  will  be  the  length  of  the  mean  ordinate  in 
fortieths.  This  distance,  which  we  term  the  scale  of  the  record- 
wheel,  is  not  the  distance  between  the  marks  on  the  graduated 
scale,  but  is  the  corresponding  distance  on  the  edge  of  the 
wheel  which  comes  in  contact  with  the  paper. 

The  scale  of  the  record-wheel  evidently  corresponds  to  a 
linear  distance,  and  it  should  be  obtained  by  measurement  or 
computation.  It  is  evidently  equal  to  the  number  of  divisions 
5n  the  circumference  divided  by  nd,  in  which  d  is  the  diameter, 
or  it  can  be  obtained  by  measuring  a  rectangular  diagram  with 
a  length  equal  to  /,  and  a  mean  ordinate  equal  to  one  inch,  in 
which  case  the  reading  of  the  record-wheel  will  give  the  num* 
bcr  of  divisions  per  inch.  A  diameter  of  0795  inch,  which 
corresponds  to  a  radius  of  one  centimeter,  with  a  hundred  sub* 
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divisions  of  the  circumference,  corresponds  almost  exactly  to 
a  scale  of  forty  subdivisions  to  the  inch,  and  is  the  dimension 
usually  adopted  on  foreign-made  instruments. 

30.  The  Suspended  Planimeter.^In  the  Amsler  sus- 
pended planimeter  as  shown  in  Fig.  6,  pure  rolling  motion 
wttliout  slipping  is  assumed  to  take  place.  The  motion  of  the 
record-wheel,  not  clearly  shown  in  the  figure,  is  produced  by 
the  rotation  of  the   cylinder  c  in  contact  with   the   spherical 


segment  K.  The  rotation  of  the  segment  is  due  to  angular 
motion  around  the  pole  0,  that  of  the  cylinder  c  to  its  posi- 
tion with  reference  to  the  axis  of  the  segment.  This  position 
depends  on  the  angle  that  the  tracing  arm,  ks,  makes  with  the 
ndial  arm,  BB.  The  area  in  each  case  being,  as  with  the 
polar  planimeter,  equal  to  the  product  of  the  length  of  tracing 
arm  from  pivot  to  tracing  point  multiplied  by  a  constant 
lictor. 

31.  The  Coffin  Planimeter  and  Averaging  Instrument. 
—This  instrument  is  shown  in  Fig.  7,  from  which  it  is  seen 
that  it  consists  of  an  arm  supporting  a  record-wheel  whose  axis 
is  parallel  to  the  line  joining  the  extremities  of  the  arm.  This 
instrument  was  invented  by  the  late  John  Coffin,  of  Johnstown, 
in  1874.  The  record-wheel  travels  over  a  special  surface;  one 
end  of  the  arm  travels  in  a  slide,  the  other  end  passes  around 
liic  diagram. 

32.  Theory  of  the  CofiRn  Instrument. — This  planimeter 
nay  be  considered  a  special  form  of  the  Amsler,  in  which  the 
point  P.  see  Fig.  8,  page  35-  moves  in  a  right  line  instead  of 
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swinging  in  an  arc  of  a  circle,  and  the  angle  CPT,  correspond- 
ing to  B  in  eq.  (i),  is  a  fixed  right  angle.  The  diflerenCial 
equation  for  area  therefore  is 

dA=indfi, (ii) 


I 
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and  the  differential  equation  o(  the  register  becomes 

dR  =  ?tdO. -2) 

Hence,  as  in  equation  (7), 

A=IR (13) 


J 
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That  is,  the  area  is  equal  to  the  space  registered  by  the  record- 
wheel  multiplied  by  the  length  of  the  planimeter  arm. 

This  instrument  may  be  made  to  give  a  line  equivalent  to 
the  M.  E.  P.  by  placing  the  diagram  to  be  measured  so  that 


Fig.  8. — Copnu  Averaging  Instrument. 


one  edge  is  in  line  with  the  guide  for  the  arm ;  starting  at  the 
farthest  portion  of  the  diagram,  run  the  tracing-point  around 
in  the  usual  manner  to  the  point  of  starting,  after  which  run 
the  tracing-point  perpendicular  to  the  base  along  a  special 
guide  provided  for  that  purpose  until  the  record-wheel  reads 
as  at  the  beginning.  This  latter  distance  will  be  equivalent  to 
the  M.  E.  P. 
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To  prove,  take  as  in  Art.  29  the  M.  E.  P.  =/,  the  length 
of  diagram  =  Z,  the  perpendicular  distance  =  5.     Then 

A=pL  =  lR (14^ 

Let  C  be  the  angle,  £'P7',  that  the  arm  makes  with  the  guide, 
Fig.  8.  In  moving  over  a  vertical  line  this  angle  will  remain 
constant,  and  the  record  will  be 

R  =  S  sin  C. (15) 

For  the  position  at  the  end  of  the  diagram 

sin  C  ^  L  -^  l\ 

therefore 

Rz=zSL-^L 

Substituting  this  in  equation  (14), 

pL^lR  =  lSL-^l^SL. 

Hence/  =  5(i5^?),  which  was  to  be  proved. 

From  the  above  discussion  it  is  evident  that  areas  will  be 
measured  accurately  in  all  positions,  but  that  to  get  the 
M.  E.  P.  the  base  of  the  diagram  must  be  placed  perpen- 
dicular to  the  guide,  and  with  one  end  in  line  of  the  guide 
produced. 

It  is  also  to  be  noticed  that  the  record-wheel  may  be  placed 
in  any  position  with  reference  to  the  arm,  but  that  it  must  have 
its  axis  parallel  to  it,  and  that  it  registers  only  the  perpen- 
dicular  distance  moved  by  the  arm. 

33.  New  Planimeter. — A  planimeter,  termed  the  New 
Planimeter,  is  manufactured  by  the  Mechanical  Specialties  Co. 
of  Boston,  Mass.  This  instrument  consists  of  a  single  arm, 
one  end  of  which  moves  in  a  fixed  groove ;  the  other  end  carries 
a   tracing-point  which   is   moved   around   the   diagram  to  be 
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evaluated,  and  in  this  respect  is  similar  to  the  Coffin  Planim- 
cter.  The  perpendicular  motion  of  the  arm  is  measured  by 
the  slipping  of  a  sharp-edged  wheel  on  a  graduated  axis  per- 
pendicular to  the  arm. 

The  mathematical  demonstration  is  exactly  as  for  the  Coffin 
Planimeter,  but  in  this  case  it  is  evident  that  the  perpendicu- 
lar distance  which  is  registered  on  the  axis  is  independent 
of  the  circumference  of  the  wheel.  The  only  conditions  of 
accuracy  are,  that  the  axis  of  the  wheel  shall  be  at  right  angles 
to  the  arm  of  the  planimeter,  and  that  its  graduations  shall 
be  equal  to  the  area  to  be  measured  divided  by  the  length  of 
the  arm. 

Although  not  especially  designed  for  this  purpose,  the  mean 
ordinate  may  be  obtained  by  proceeding  exactly  as  in  the 
Coffin  Planimeter;  that  is,  place  the  diagram  so  that  the 
dimension  representing  the  length  will  be  perpendicular  to  the 
guides,  and  one  extremity  will  be  in  the  line  of  the  guides. 
Start  at  the  farthest  point,  and  after  passing  around  the  dia- 
gram, move  in  a  parallel  direction  to  the  guides  until  the  initial 
reading  is  obtained.  This  last  distance  is  equal  to  the  mean 
ordinate. 

The  Engineers'  Instrument  Company  of  New  York  are 
manufacturing  a  form  of  the  Amsler  Polar  Planimeter  for  large 
areas,  in  which  the  total  number  of  revolutions  of  the  record- 
wheel  is  given  by  a  scale  carried  by  a  revolving-screw  in  the 
axis  of  the  record-wheel. 

34.  The  Roller-planimeter. — This  is  the  most  accurate 
of  the  instruments  for  integrating  plane  areas,  and  is  capable 
of  measuring  the  area  of  a  surface  of  indefinite  length  and  of 
limited  breadth.  This  instrument  was  designed  by  Herr  Corradi 
of  Zurich,  and  is  manufactured  in  this  country  by  Fauth  & 
Company  of  Washington,  D.  C. 

A  view  of  the  instrument  is  shown  in  Fig.  9.  The  features 
of  this  instrument  are :  firstly,  the  unit  of  the  vernier  is  so 
small  that  surfaces  of  quite  diminutive  size  may  be  determined 
vith  accuracy ;  secondly,  the  space  that  can  be  encompassed 
^  one  fixing  of  the  instrument  is  very  large ;   thirdly,  the 


results  need  not  be  afEected  by  the  surface  of  the  paper  on 
which  the  diagram  is  drawn  ;  and,  fourthly,  the  arrangement  of 
its  working  parts  admit  of  being  kept  in  good  order  a  long 
time. 

The  frame  B  is  supported  by  the  shaft  of  the  two  rollers 
R^Ri,  the  surfaces  of  which  are  fluted.  To  the  frame  B  are 
fitted  the  disk  A,  and  the  axis  of  the  tracing-arm  F.  The  whole 
apparatus  is  moved  in  a  straight  line  to  any  desired  length 
upon  the  two  rollers  resting  on  the  paper,  while  the  tracing- 
point  travels  around  the  diagram  to  be  integrated.  Upon  the 
shaft  that  forms  the  axis  of  the  two  rollers  R,R,  a  minutely 
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divided  mitre-wheel  R,  is  fixed,  which  gears  into  a  pinion 
R^.  This  pinion,  being  fixed  upon  the  same  spindle  as  the 
disk  A.  causes  tho  disk  to  revolve,  and  thereby  induces  the  roll- 
ing motion  of  the  entire  apparatus. 

The  mcasuring-roilcr  E.  resting  upon  the  disk  A,  travels 
thereon  to  and  fro,  in  sympathy  with  the  motion  of  the  tracing- 
arm  F,  this  measuring-roller  being  actuated  by  another  arm 
fixed  at  right  angles  to  the  tracing-arm  and  moving  freely 
between  pivots.  The  axis  of  the  measuring-roller  is  parallel  to 
the  tracing-arm  F.     The  top  end  of  the  spindle  upon  which 
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the  disk  A  is  fixed  pivots  on  a  radia]  steel  bar  CC^ ,  fixed  upon 
the  frame  B. 

35.  Theory. — The  following  theory  of  the  roller-plan im- 
eter  is  partly  translated  from  an  article  by  F.  H.  Reitz,  in  the 
Zeitschrift  fur  Vermessungs-Wesen^  1884. 

According  to  the  general  theory  of  planimeters  furnished 
with  measuring-rollers,  it  is  immaterial  what  line  the  free  end 
of  the  tracing-arm  travels  over ;  nevertheless  there  is  some 
practical  advantage  in  the  construction  of  the  apparatus  to  be 
obtained  from  causing  that  end  to  travel  as  nearly  as  possible 
in  a  straight  line.  Still  it  is  obvious  that  a  slight  deviation 
from  the  straight  line  would  not  involve  any  inaccuracy  in  the 
result. 

Seeing  that  the  fulcrum  of  the  tracing-arm  keeps  travelling 
in  a  straight  line,  it  appears  advisable,  in  evolving  the  theory 
of  the  apparatus,  to  assume  a  rectangular  system  of  co-ordinates, 
and  fix  upon  the  line  along  which  that  fulcrum  travels  as  the 
axis  of  abscissae. 

The  passage  of  the  tracing-point  around  the  perimeter  of  a 
diagram  maybe  looked  upon  as  being  made  up  of  two  motions 
—one  parallel  to  the  axis  of  abscissae  and  the  other  at  right 
angles  to  that  axis.  Inasmuch  as  the  latter  of  these  two 
motions,  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  ordinates,  is  after  all 
but  an  alternate  motion  of  the  tracing-point  which  takes  place 
in  an  equal  ratio  until  the  tracing-point  has  returned  to  its 
starting-point,  no  one  point  of  the  circumference  of  the  measur- 
ing-roller is  continuously  moved  forward  in  consequence  of  this 
motion.  Therefore  it  is  only  necessary  to  take  the  differential 
motion  of  the  tracing-point  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of 
abscissae  into  consideration. 

In  Fig.  10  the  same  letters  of  reference  denote  identical  parts 
or  organs  as  in  Fig.  9,  and  the  position  of  the  parts  in  the  two 
figures  correspond  exactly,  the  letter  D  denoting  the  distance 
between  the  fulcrum  of  the  tracing-arm  and  the  axis  of  the 
disk  A,  The  amount  of  motion  of  a  point  on  the  record- 
whee\  Ey  while  the  tracing-point  travels  to  the  extent  of  dx^ 
must  be  determined.     If  the  construction  of  the  planimeter  is 
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correct,  this  quantity  must  be  the  product  of  a  constant  derived 
from  the  instrument,  multiplied  by  the  differential  expression 
for  the  surface.  This  latter  quantity  with  reference  to  rectan- 
gular co-ordinates  is^^;r. 

It  is  readily  seen  that  as  the  tracing-point  moves  an  amount 
equal  to  dx^  a  point  in  the  circumference  of  the  rollers  R^R^ 
must  be  shifted  the  same  amount,  since  the  axes  of  these  rollers 
are  parallel  to  the  ordinate  y. 

Any  point  in  the  pitch-line  of  the  mitre-wheel  R^  must  move 

R 

an  amount  equal  to  -^dx. 


Fig.  so. 


Suppose  that  while  the  tracing-point  moves  a  distance  dx^ 
the  disk  A  moves  a  distance  aby  Fig.  lO,  since  this  disk  is  turned 
by  the  mitre-wheel  whose  pitch-circle  is  R^ ,  and  ad  is  the  dis- 
tance from  record-wheel  to  the  axis  of  this  wheel,  we  must 
have 


R^  ad 


(i6) 
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Because  of  the  position  of  the  axis  of  the  record-wheel  E^  the 
motion  of  the  disk  A  to  the  extent  of  ab  produces  a  shifting 
of  a  point  in  the  circumference  of  E  equal  to  cb^  while  the 
record-wheel  slips  a  distance  ac.  The  distance  cb  is  the  reading 
of  the  record-wheel  and  is  the  quantity  required.  We  have 
dab  =  90°,  cag  =  90° ;  hence  ca/  =  or,  and  /ab  =  /3,  and  cab 
=  a  -}-  /?.     So  that  since  acb  =  90**, 

cb  =  ab  sin  (a  -|-  >5)  =  ab  (sin  a  cos  /8  +  cos  a  sin  fi).  .  (17) 

But  it  is  seen  that 


sin  a  = -p. 


Hence 


COsa=Wi-Zr; 


«=y/rr 


cos  >9 


^jyr^D-a^y/i-f 


ad  ad 


Substitute  these  values  in  equation  (17): 


rf=a3j. 


="''1^     ('«) 


Substitute  the  value  of  ab  in  (i6)» 


r*  =  jp-^P^/iir  =  (constant)  >f^,  .    •    •    •    (19) 


which  was  to  be  proved. 
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The  differential  distance  cb  is  the  reading  of  the  record  wheel . 
let  this  be  represented  by  </r,  denote  by  Cthe  constant  ^p  *  ; 
then 

dr^Cydx\       ydx^-^\  i ydx^^  I     dr. 

This  expression  integrated  gives 

Area  = -^(r,  -  r,)  = --^^V,  -  ^) ;      •     •    V20) 

in  which  r,  and  r,  are  the  initial  and  final  readings  of  the 
record-wheel. 

In  the  construction  of  the  instrument  i?,,  /?,,  Z?,  and  /?,  are 
fixed  quantities,  but  the  length  of  the  tracing-arm  F  can  be 
varied,  with  a  corresponding  variation  in  the  unit  of  measure- 
ment. 

36.  Care  and  Adjustment  of  Planimeters. — From  the 
preceding  discussion  it  is  seen  that  the  area  in  every  case  is 
the  product  of  the  distance  actually  moved  by  the  circum- 
ference of  the  record-wheel  into  the  length  of  the  arm  from 
the  tracing-point  to  the  pivot,  into  a  constant  which  may  be 
and  is,  in  the  polar  planimeter,  equal  to  one.  It  is  also  to  be 
noticed  that  the  record-wheel  is  so  arranged  as  to  register  the 
distance  moved  by  a  point  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  that 
of  the  tracing-arm,  and  that  for  other  directions  it  slips.  This 
indicates  that  any  change  whatever  in  the  diameter  of  the 
record-wheel  or  gear-wheels,  due  to  wear  or  dirt,  will  require  a 
corresponding  change  in  the  length  of  tracing-arm  ;  and  further, 
any  irregularities  in  the  edge  of  this  wheel  will  make  the  rela- 
tive amounts  of  slipping  and  rolling  motion  uncertain,  and  con- 
sequently impair  its  accuracy. 

Again,  the  plane  of  the  record-wheel  must  be  perpendicular 
to  the  tracing-arm,  otherwise  an  error  will  result. 

In  the  planimeter  the  moving  parts  usually  have  pivot- 
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bearings  which  can  be  loosened  or  tightened  as  required.  The 
revolving  parts  should  spin  around  easily  but  at  the  same  time 
accurately,  and  the  various  arms  should  swing  easily  and  show 
no  lost  motion.  The  pitch-line  of  the  record-wheel  should  be 
as  close  as  possible  to  the  vernier,  but  yet  must  not  touch  it ; 
the  counting-wheel  must  work  smoothly,  but  in  no  way  inter- 
fere  with  the  motion  of  the  record-wheel. 

37.  Directions  for  Use. — i.  Oil  occasionally  with  a  few 
drops  of  watch  or  nut  oil. 

2.  Keep  the  rim  of  the  record-wheel  clean  and  free  from 
rust.     Wipe  with  a  soft  rag  if  it  is  touched  with  the  fingers. 

3.  Prepare  a  smooth  level  surface,  and  cover  it  with  heavy 
drawing-paper,  for  the  record-wheel  to  move  over.  Stretch 
the  diagram  to  be  evaluated  smooth. 

4.  Handle  the  instrument  with  the  greatest  care,  as  the 
least  injury  may  ruin  it.  Select  a  pole-point  so  that  the  instru- 
ment will  in  its  initial  position  have  the  tracing-arm  perpen- 
dicular either  to  the  pole-arm  or  to  the  axis  of  the  fluted 
rollers,  as  the  case  may  be ;  for  in  this  position  only  is  the 
error  neutralized,  which  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  tracer  is 
not  returned  to  its  exact  starting-point.  Then  marking  some 
starting-point,  trace  the  outline  of  the  area  to  be  measured  in 
the  direction  of  the  hands  of  a  watch,  slowly  and  carefully, 
noting  the  reading  of  the  record-wheel  at  the  instant  of  start- 
ing and  stopping.  It  is  generally  more  accurate  to  note  the 
initial  reading  of  the  record-wheel  than  to  try  and  set  it  at  zero. 

5.  Special  Directions, — To  obtain  the  mean  ordinate  with 
the  polar  planimeter,  make  the  length  of  the  adjustable  arm 
equal  to  the  length  of  the  diagram,  as  explained  in  Art.  28, 
page  30,  and  follow  di«*ections  for  use  as  before. 

6.  In  using  the  Coffin  planimeter ^  the  grooved  metal  plate  / 
is  first  attached  to  the  board,  upon  which  the  apparatus  is 
mounted  as  shown  in  the  cut,  page  34,  being  held  in  place  by 
a  thumb-screw  applied  to  the  back  side. 

The  diagram  will  be  held  securely  in  place  by  the  spring-clips 
adjacent,  A  and  C,  Fig.  7.  The  area  may  be  found  by  running 
the  tracing-point   around  the  diagram,  as  described  for  the 
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polar  planimetcr,  for  any  position  within  the  limits  of  the  arm. 
The  mean  ordinate  may  be  found  by  locating  the  diagram  as 
shown  in  the  cut.  with  one  extreme  point  in  the  line  of  the 
metal  groove  produced,  and  the  dimension  representing  the 
length  of  the  diagram  perpendicular  to  this  groove.  Start  to 
trace  the  area  at  the  farthest  distance  of  the  diagram  from  the 
metal  guide  produced,  as  shown  in  Fig.  7:  pass  around  in  the 
direction  of  the  motion  of  the  hands  of  a  watch  to  the  point 
of  beginning;  then  carry  the  tracing-point  along  the  straight- 
edge, AK,  which  is  parallel  to  the  metal  groove,  until  the  record- 
wheel  shows  the  same  reading  as  at  the  instant  of  starting; 
this  latter  distance  is  the  length  of  the  mean  ordinate. 

38.  Calibration  of  the  Planimeter. — In  order  to  ascertain 
whether  the  instrument  is  accurate  and  graduated  correctly,  it 
is  necessary  to  resort  to  actual  tests  to  determine  the  character 
and  amount  of  error. 

It  is  necessary  to  ascertain:  i.  If  the  same  readings  are 
given  by  different  portions  of  the  record-wheel.  2.  Whether 
the  position  of  the  vernier  is  correct,  and  agrees  with  the  con- 
stants  tabulated  or  marked  on  the  tracing-arm.  3.  Whether 
the  scale  of  the  record-wheel  is  correct,  and  agrees  with  the 
constants  marked  on  the  tracing-arm. 

These  tests  are  all  made  by  comparing  the  readings  of  the 
instrument  with  a  definite  and  known  area.  To  obtain  a  defi- 
nite area,  a  small  brass  or  German-silver  rule,  shown  at  L,  Fig. 
II,  is  used;  this  rule  has  a  small  needle-point  near  one  end, 
and  a  series  of  small  holes  at  exact  distances  of  one  inch  or 
one  centimeter  from  the  needle-point.  To  use  the  rule  the 
needle-point  is  fixed  on  a  smooth  surface  covered  with  paper, 
the  planimeter  is  set  with  its  tracing-point  in  one  of  the  holes 
of  the  rule,  and  the  pole-point  fixed  as  required  for  actual  use. 
With  the  tracing-point  in  the  rule  describe  a  circle,  as  shown 
by  the  dotted  lines  (Fig.  it)  around  the  needle-point  as  s 
centre.  Since  the  radius  of  this  circle  is  known,  its  area  is 
known ;  and  as  the  tracing-point  of  the  planimeter  is  guided  in 
the  circumference,  the  reading  of  the  record-wheel  should  give 
the  correct  area. 


J 
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The  method  of  testing  is  illustrated  in  Figs,  ii,  12,  13,  and 
14.  Figs.  II  and  13  show  the  method  with  reference  to  the 
polar-planimeter,  Figs.  12  and  14  show  the  corresponding 
methods  of  testing  the  rolling-planimeter.  In  Figs.  11  and  13 
P\s  the  position  of  the  pole,  B  the  pole-arm,  and  A  the  tracing- 
arm.  In  Figs.  12  and  14  B  is  the  axis  of  the  rollers  and  A  is 
the  tracing-arm. 

First  Test.  This  operation,  see  Figs.  11  and  12,  consists 
in  locating  the   planimeters  as  shown,  and  then  slowly  and 


v^y  / 


Pig.  zi. 


Pig.  12. 


caret'ullfy  revolving  so  as  to  swing  the  check-rule  as  shown 
by  the  arrow.  Take  readings  of  the  vernier  at  initial  point, 
and  again  on  returning  to  the  starting-point :  the  difference  of 
these  readings  should  give  the  area.  Repeat  this  operation 
several  times. 

The  instrument  is  now  placed  in  the  position  shown  in 
Figs.  13  and  14  when  the  circle  K  appears  on  the  r/^Z/Z-hand 
side  of  the  tracing-arm  A^  and  the  passage  of  the  tracer  takes 
place  in  exactly  the  same  way. 

If  the  results  obtained  right  and  left  of  the  tracing-arm  be 
equal  to  one  another,  it  is  clear  that  the  axis  ab  of  the  measur- 
ing-wheel is  parallel  to  the  tracing-arm,  and,  this  being  so,  the 
second  test  may  now  be  applied.  But  if  the  result  be  greater 
in  the  firsv  case,  that  b  to  say,  when  the  circle  lies  to  the  left 
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of  the  tracing-arm,  the  extremity  a  of  the  axis  of  the  measur- 
ing-wheel must  be  further  removed  from  the  tracing^rm ;  if  it 
be  less,  that  extremity  must  be  brought  nearer  to  the  tracing- 
arm. 

Second  Test,  The  tracing-arm  is  adjusted  by  means  of  the 
vernier  on  the  guide  and  by  means  of  the  micrometer-screw, 
in  accordance  with  the  formulae  for  different  areas;  it  then  is 
fixed  within  the  guide  by  means  of  the  binding-screw.  The 
circumference  of  circles  of  various  sizes  are  then  travelled  over 


Pic  14. 


with  the  check-rule,  and  the  results  thus  obtained  are  multi- 
plied into  the  unit  of  the  vernier  corresponding  to  the  area 
given  for  that  particular  adjustment  by  the  formula.  The  fig- 
ures thus  obtained  ought  to  be  equal  to  the  calculated  area  of 
the  circles  included  by  the  circumferences.  If  the  results  ob- 
tained with  the  planimeter  fall  short  of  the  calculated  areas  to 

the  extent  of  —  of  those  areas,  the  length  of  the  tracing-arm, 

that  is  to  say,  the  distance  between  the  tracer  and  the  fulcrum 

of  the  tracing-arm,  must  be  reduced  to  the  extent  of  —  of  that 

length;  in  the  opposite  case  it  must  be  increased  in  the  same 
proportion.  The  vernier  on  the  guide-piece  of  the  tracing-arm 
shows  the  length  thus  defined  with  sufificient  accuracy,  usually 
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in  half-millimeters»  or  about  fiftieths  of  an  inch,  on  the  gauged 
portion  of  the  arm. 

In  order  to  test  the  accuracy  of  the  readings  according  to 
the  two  methods  just  described,  some  prefer  the  use  of  a 
check-plate  in  lieu  of  the  check-rule.  The  check-plate  is  a  cir- 
cular brass  disk  upon  which  are  engraved  circles  with  known 
radiL 

It  is  advisable  to  apply  the  second  test  also  to  a  large  dia- 
gram drawn  on  paper  and  having  a  known  area. 

The  instrument  having  been  found  correct  or  its  errors  de- 
termined, it  may  now  be  used  with  confidence. 

The  following  form  is  used  to  record  the  results  of  the  test : 


Calibnuioo  of Planimeter 189 

by Dia.  register-wheel,  in. . 

Formula  of  lostrument Length  of  arms,  pole  to  pivot,  in . . 

PiTot  to  register- wheel,  in. .  •  •  Pivot  to  tracing- point,  in. . 

In  Roller  Pla.  radius  roller,  in. . . .     Pitch  radius  Gears,  No.  I. . .  .No.  11.  •. 


COMPARISON  WITH  STANDARD. 


Akba. 

Mean  Ordinate. 

No. 

■ 

lost.  Reading. 

0 

Difference  from 
Mean. 

* 

/« 

Inst.  Reading. 
0 

Difference  from 
Mean. 

* 

/» 

Mean 

Mean  error  of  one  observation,  ±  \/'2f^  -1-  («  —  i)  in  area. , . .,  In  ordinate. .  .In. 
Mean  cnor  of  result,  ±  ^^g*  -¥-  n{H  —  i)  in  area. . .,  in  ordinate. .  .in. 

Probable  error  of  one  obs.,  ±  0.67  ^2£^-h{n  —  i)  in  area. . . .,  in  ordinate. .  .in. 
Protkable  error  of  result,       ±0.67  i/i^*-*-«(«— i)  in  area. . . . ,  in  ordinate. .  .in. 


39.  Errors  of  Different  Planimeters. — Professor  Lorber, 
of  the  Royal  Mining  Academy  of  Loeben,  in  Austria,  made 
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extensive  experiments  on  various  planimetersy  with  the  results 
shown  in  the  following  table  : 


Ajiea  in— 


Square 
cm. 


lO 

20 

50 

100 

200 

300 


Square 
inches. 


1-55 
3.10 

7.75 
15.50 
31.00 
46.50 


The  error  in  one  passage  of  the  tracer  amounts  on  an  average  to 
the  following  fraction  of  the  area  measured  by — 


The  ordinary 
Polar  Plan 
imeter  Unit 
of  Vernier: 

zo  sq.  mm.  = 
.015  sq.  in. 


i 


Stark's  Linear 

Suspended 

Planimeter 

Planimeter 

Unit  of  Ver- 

Unit of  Ver- 

nier: 

nier: 

X  sq.  mm.  = 

I  sq.  mm.  = 

.015  sq.  in. 

.0015  sq.  in. 

ttAftt 

TT>rr 

tbVt 

rm 

¥iVt 

xtvt 

xhx 

rin 

•  •  «   * 

Ttrt 

Rolling  Planimeter— 


Unit  of  Ver- 
nier: 
X  sq.  mm.  = 
.0015  sq.  in. 


"nnrv 


Unit  of  Ver- 
nier: 
.1  sq.  mm.  s 
.0001  sq.  to. 


looO 
ToJTi 

iiArv 
Twrr 


The  absolute  amount  of  error  increases  much  less  than  the 
size  of  the  area  to  be  measured,  and  with  the  ordinary  polar 
planimeter  is  nearly  a  constant  amount. 

The  following  table  is  deduced  from  the  foregoing,  and 
shows  the  error  per  single  revolution  in  square  inches : 


Akba  in— 


Square 

Square 

cm. 

inches. 

10 

1-55 

20 

3.10 

50 

7.75 

100 

15  50 

200 

31.00 

300 

46.50 

Error  in  one  passage  of  the  tracer  in  square  inche: 


Polar  Planim- 
eter Unit  of 
Vernier: 
10  sq.  mm.  = 
.015  sq.  inches. 


0.0207 
0.0206 
0.0221 
0.0227 
0.0243 


Suspended  Plan- 
imeter Unit  of 
Vernier: 
I  sq.  mm.  = 

.0015  sq.  inches. 


0.0025 
0.0023 
0.0031 
0.0035 
0.0043 
0.0049 


Rolling  Planimeter^ 


Unit  of  Vernier: 

I  sq.  mm.  = 
.0015  sq.  inches. 


0.0025 
0.0031 
0.0038 
0.0043 
0.0060 
0.0058 


Unit  of  Vernien 

.1  sq.  mm.  = 

.0001  sq.  inches. 


0.00155 
O.0015S 
O.0025S 
0.00310 
0.00403 
0.00465 


These  errors  were  expressed  in  the  form  of  equations,  as 
follows,  by  Professor  Lorber.     Let  /  equal  the   area  corre* 
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spending  to  one  complete  revolution  of  the  record-wheel ;  let 
dF  be  the  error  in  area  due  to  use  of  the  planimeter.  Then 
for  the  different  planimeters  we  have  the  following  equations : 


Lineal  planimeter,  dF  •. 

Polar  planimeter,  dF 

Precision  polar  planimeter,  dF 

Suspended  planimeter,  dF 

Rolling  planimeter,  dF 


0.0008 1/+  0.00087  VFf; 
0.00 1 26/ +0.00022  \'F/; 
0.00069/"+ 0.00018  Vf/: 
0.0006/  +  0.00026  VFf: 
0.0009/"  +0.0006    VFf. 


40.  Other  Planimeters  much  more  complicated  than  those 
described  have  been  made  for  special  purposes,  of  which  we 
may  mention  Amsler's  mechanical  integrator  for  finding  the 
moment  of  inertia,  and  "Coradi's"  mechanical  integraph  for 
drawing  the  derivity  of  any  curve,  the  principal  curve  being 
known,  thus  giving  a  graphic  representation  of  moment. 


»|n|n|iim|i|ni|nin|Mppi{nini|i0|ii|^^ 


Pio  15.— Vbrnibr  Cauper. 


40.  Vernier  Caliper. — This  instrument  consists  of  a  slid 
ing.jaw,  which  carries  a  vernier,  and  may  be  moved  over  a 
fixed  scale.     The  form  shown  in  Fig.  15  gives  readings  to  ^^ 
inch  on  the  limb,  and  -^  this  amount  or  to  one-thousandth  of 
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an  inch  on  the  vernier.  The  reading  of  the  vernier  as  it  is 
shown  in  the  figure  is  1.650  from  the  scale,  and  0.003  on  the 
vernier,  making  the  total  reading  1.652  inches.  This  instru- 
ment is  useful  for  accurate  measurements  of  great  variety;  the 
especial  form  shown  in  the  cut  has  a  heavy  base,  so  that  it  will 
stand  in  a  vertical  position  and  may  be  used  as  a  height-gauge. 
To  use  it  as  a  caliper,  the  specimen  to  be  measured  is  placed 
between  the  sliding- jaw  and  the  base;  the  reading  of  the  vernier 
will  give  the  required  diameter, 

41,  The  Micrometer. — This  instrument  is  used  to  meas- 
ure small  subdivisions.  It  consists  of  a  finely  cut  screw,  one 
revolution  of  which  will  advance  the  point  an  amount  equal  to 
the  pitch  of  the  screw.  The  screw  is  provided  with  a  gradu-  • 
ated  head,  so  that  it  can  be  turned  a  very  small  and  definite 
portion  of  a  revolution.  Thus  a  screw  with  forty  threads  to 
the  inch  will  advance  for  one  complete  revolution  -^^  of  an 
inch,  or  25  thousandths.  If  this  be  provided  with  a  head  sub- 
divided to  250  parts,  the  point  would  be  advanced  one  ten- 
thousandth  of  an  inch  by  the  motion  sufficient  to  carry  the 
head  past  one  subdivi-sion. 

The  micrometer  is  often  used  in  connection  with  a  micro- 
scope having  cross-hairs,  and  in  such  a  case  represents  the 
most  accurate  instrument  known  for  obtaining  the  value  of 
minute  subdivisions;  it  is  also  often  used  in  connection  with 
the  vernier.  The  value  of  the  least  reading  is  determined  by 
ascertaining  the  advance  due  to  one  complete  revolution,  and 
dividing  by  the  number  of  subd  ivisions.  The  total  advance  of 
the  screw  is  equal  to  the  advance  for  one  revolution  multiplied 
by  the  number  of  revolutions  plus  the  number  of  subdivisions 
multiplied  by  the  corresponding  advance  for  each. 

The  accuracy  of  the  micrometer  depends  entirely  on  the 
screw  which  is  used. 

Accuracy  of  Micrometer-screws. — The  accuracy  attained  in 
cutting  screws  is  discussed  at  length  by  Prof.  Rogers  in  Vol.  V. 
of  Transactions  of  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers, 
from  which  it  is  seen  that  while  no  screw  is  perfectly  accurate, 
still  great  accuracy  is  attained.     The  following  errors  are  those 
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in  one  of  the  best  screws  in  the  United  States,  expressed  in 
hundred-thousandths  of  an  inch,  for  each  half-inch  space, 
reckoned  from  one  end. 


CORNELL  UNIVERSITY  SCREW. 
Total  Errors  in  Hundred-thousandths  of  an  Inch. 


No.  of  S^ce. 

Total  Error. 

No.  of  Space. 

ToUl  Error. 

No.  of  space. 

ToUl  Error. 

O 

O 

12 

—    4 

24 

-8 

I 

-6 

13 

-    7 

25 

-7 

2 

-8 

14 

-    9 

26 

-7 

3 

-9 

15 

-    7 

27 

-9 

4 

- 

-7 

i6 

—  lO 

28 

-9 

5 

1-9 

17 

—  n 

29 

-7 

6 

-7 

I8 

—  II 

30 

—  7 

7 

-4 

19 

—  lO 

31 

-6 

8 

-5 

20 

—  lO 

32 

-7 

9 

o 

21 

-   9 

33 

-7 

lO 

—  I 

22 

—  II 

34 

-3 

II 

—  2 

23 

—  10 

35 

—  2 

36 

0 

A  recent  investigation  made  by  the  author  of  the  errors  in 
the  ordinary  Brown  and  Sharpe  micrometer-screw,  failed  to 
detect  any  errors  except  those  of  observation,  which  were 
found  to  be  about  4  hundred-thousandths  of  an  inch  for  a 
distance  equal  to  three-fourths  its  length.  The  errors  in  the 
remaining  portion  of  the  screw  were  greater;  the  total  error 
in  the  whole  screw  being  12  hundred-thousandths  of  an  inch. 
As  the  least  reading  was  one  ten-thousandth,  the  screw  was  in 
error  but  slightly  in  excess  of  the  value  of  its  least  subdivision. 
In  another  screw  of  the  same  make  the  error  was  three  times 
that  of  the  one  described. 

42.  Micrometer  Caliper  consists  of  a  micrometer-screw 
shown  in  Fig.  16,  which  may  be  rotated  through  a  fixed  nut. 
To  the  screw  is  attached  an  external  part  or  thimble^  which 
has  a  graduated  edge  subdivided  into  25  parts.  The  fixed  nut 
is  prolonged  and  carries  a  cylinder,  termed  the  barrel^  on  which 
are  cut  concentric  circles,  corresponding  to  a  scale  of  equal  parts, 
and  a  scried  of  parallel  lines,  which  form  a  vernier  with  refcFi^ 
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ence  to  the  scale  on  the  thimble,  the  least  reading  of  which  is 
one  tenth  that  on  the  thimble.  If  the  screw  be  cut  40  threads 
per  inch,  one  revolution  will  advance  the  point  0.035  '"'^h  !  ^^^ 
if  the  thimble  carry  25  subdivisions,  the  least  reading  past 
any  fixed  mark  on  the  barret  would  be  one  thousandth  of  an 
inch. 

By  means  of  the  vernier  the  advance  of  the  point  can  be 
read  to  ten-thousandths  of  an  inch.     Thus  in  the  sketches  of 
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the  oarrel  and  thimble  scales  in  Fig.  16  the  zero  of  the  vernier 
coincides  in  the  upper  sketch  with  No.  7  on  the  thimble ;  but 
in  the  lower  figure  the  zero  of  the  vernier  has  passed  beyond  7, 
and  by  looking  on  the  vernier  we  see  that  the  3d  mark  coincides 
with  one  on  the  thimble,  so  that  the  total  reading  is  0.CX17  + 
0,0003,  which  equals  0.0073  inch. 

This  number  must  be  added  to  the  scale-reading  cut  on  the 
barrel  to  show  the  complete  reading.  The  principal  use  of  the 
instrument  is  for  measuring  external  diameters  less  than  the 
travel  of  the  micrometer-screw. 

The  Sweet  Mcasuring-ntachine. — The  Sweet  measuring- 
machine  is  a  micrometer  caliper,  arranged  for  measuring  larger 
diameters  than   the   one  previously  described.     The  general 
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form  of  the  instrument  Is  shown  in  Fig.  17.  The  micrometer- 
screw  has  a  limited  range  of  motion,  but  the  instrument  is  fur- 
nished  with  an  adjustable  tail  spindle,  which  is  set  at  each 


observation  for  distances  in  even  inches,  and  the  micrometer. 
screw  is  used  only  to  measure  the  fractional  or  decimal  parts 
of  at)  inch.     The  instrument  is  furnished  with   an   external 


li 

■  scale,  graduated  on  the  upper  edge  to  read  in  binary  fractions 
of  an  inch,  and  on  the  lower  edge  \.n  read  In  decimals  of  an 
inch;  this  scale  can  be  set  at  a  slight  angle  with  the  axis  to 
correct  for  any  error  in  the  pitch  of  the  micrometer-screw. 
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The  graduated  disk  is  doubly  graduated  ;  the  right-hand  grad- 
uations corresponding  to  those  on  the  lower  side  of  the  scale. 
The  scale  and  graduated  disk  is  shown  in  Fig.  i8,  and  the  read- 
ings corresponding  to  the  positions  shown  in  the  figure  are 
0.6822,  the  last-number  being  estimated. 

The  back  or  upper  side  of  the  scale,  and  the  left-hand  disk, 
are  for  binary  fractions,  the  figures  indicating  32ds.     Fig.  19 
p  shows    the     arrangement     of    the    figures. 

Beginning  at  O  and  following  the  line  of 
chords  to  the  right,  the  numbers  are  in 
regular  order,  every  fifth  one  being  counted, 
and  coming  back  to  o  after  five  circuits. 
This  is  done  to  eliminate  the  factor  five 
from  the  ten-thread  screw.  In  Fig.  18  the 
portion  to  the  left  of  o  in  Fig.  19  is  seen. 
The  back  side  of  the  index-bar  is  divided  only  to  i6ths,  the 
odd  32ds  being  easily  estimated,  as  this  scale  is  simply  used  for 
a  "finder;"  tlius  :  In  the  figure  the  reading  line  is  very  near 
the  W  mark,  or  $ix  32ds  beyond  the  half-inch.  This  shows 
that  6  is  the  significant  figure  upon  this  thread  of  the  screw. 
The  other  figures  belong  to  other  threads.  The  figure  6  is 
brought  to  view  when  the  reading  line  comes  near  this  division 
of  the  scale.  Bring  the  6  to  the  front  edge  of  the  index-bar, 
and  the  measurement  is  exactly  \^  without  any  calculation. 
Thus  every  32d  may  be  read,  and  for  64ths  and  other  binary 
fractions  take  the  nearest  32d  below  and  set  by  the  interme- 
diate divisions,  always  remembering  that  it  requires _/fTV  spaces 
to  count  one. 

43.  The  Cathetometer. — This  instrument  is  used  exten- 
sively  to  measure  differences  of  levels  and  changes  from  a 
horizontal  line.  Primarily  it  consists  of  one  or  more  telescopes 
sliding  over  a  vertical  scale,  with  means  for  clamping  the  tele- 
scope in  various  positions  and  of  reading  minute  distances. 
The  one  shown  in  the  engraving  (Fig.  20)  consists  of  a  solid 
brass  tripod  or  base  supporting  a  standard  of  the  same  metal, 
the  cross-section  of  which  is  shown  at  different  points  by  the 
small  figures  on   the   left.     A  sliding-carriagc   upon  which  i& 
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secured   the  small  levelling  instrument,  and  whic     has  also  a 
vernier  scale  as  shown,  is  balanced  by  heavy  lead  weights,  sus- 


I 


pcnded  within  the  brass  tubes  on  either  side  by  cords  attached 
to  the  upper  end  of  the  carriage,  and  passing  over  the  pulleys 
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shown  at  the  top  of  the  column.  The  column  la  made  ver. 
lical  by  reference  to  the  attached  plumb-line. 

The  movable  clamping-piece  below  the  carriage  is  fixed  at 
any  point  required,  by  the  screw,  shown  at  its  side,  after  which 
the  telescope  can  be  raised  or  lowered  by  rotating  the  micro- 
meter-screw  attached  to  the  clamp.  The  telescope  is  provided 
with  cross-hairs,  which  can  be  adjusted  by  reversing  in  the 
wyes  and  turning  l8o  degrees  In  azimuth.  The  vertical  scale 
is  provided  with  vernier  and  reading-niicroscope. 

Aids  to  Computation. — Graphical  methods  for  multiply- 
ing or  dividing  are  usually  given  in  treatises  on  geometry  and 
are  often  sufficiently  accurate  for  the  required  results.  Tables 
of  logarithms  and  of  products  often  save  much  labor.  The 
Rechentafein  by  A.  L.  Crelle  of  Berlin  gives  one  million 
products  and  will  be  found  of  much  value  in  multiplication 
and  division.  A  very  excellent  logarithmic  table  has  recently 
been  issued  by  Prof.  G.  W.  Jones,  Ithaca,  N.  Y, 

Computation    Machines Several    very   excellent    ma- 

chines  for  multiplying  and  dividing  are  now  made,  which 
give  accurate  results  to  from  14  to  17  places.  Of  these  we  may 
mention,  as  moderate  in  price  and  of  perfect  accuracy,  the 
calculating  machine  of  George  B.  Grant  of  Boston;  the 
Brunsvega  by  Grimme-Natlis  &  Co.,  Brunswick,  Germany, 
and  the  Comptometer,  made  by  the  Comptometer  Co.  of 
Chicago.  Slide-rules  of  compact  form  but  with  with  scales 
40  feet  in  length,  as  designed  by  Thatcher  or  Fuller,  can  also 
be  obtained  of  the  principal  stationers. 

The  processes  of  arithmetical  calculation  are  almost  entirely 
mechanical  and  involve  no  reasoning  powers,  yet  they  are  of 
utmost  importance  in  connection  with  experimental  work. 
Unless  the  observations  of  the  experiment  are  correctly 
recorded  and  the  necessary  calculations  for  expressing  the 
result  made  accurately,  the  experimental  work  will  either  be  of 
no  value,  or,  what  is  worse,  positively  misleading.  For  these 
reasons  mechanical  methods  of  computation,  which  involve  at 
best  small  errors  of  known  magnitude,  are  to  be  adopted  when* 
ever  possible  in  reducmg  engineering  experiments. 
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The  calculating  machine  is  of  especial  value,  since  if  the 
mechanical  processes  arc  correctly  performed  the  results  will 
be  given  with  accuracy  for  the  number  of  places  within  limits 
of  the  machine.  Numerous  calculating  machines  have  been 
tlesigtied,  the  most  noted  of  which  is  the  "  difference  engine  " 
designed  by  Babbage  in  1822  and  on  which  the  English  Govern- 
ment  expended  more  than  $85,000  without  bringing  it  to  per- 
fection. The  first  practical  machine  which  accomplished  any- 
thing worthy  o(  permanent  record  was  invented  by  Thomas  de 
Cdlmar  in  iSjo,  and  since  that  time  numerous  others,  designed 
on  similar  lines,  have  appeared,  of  which  should  be  mentioned 
Iliosc  invented  by  Tate,  Burkhardt,  Grant,  Baldwin,  and 
Odhner,  The  Grant  machine,  developed  from  iS74to  1S96, 
has  now  reached  a  high  degree  of  perfection,  and  its  price  is 
within  the  reach  of  any  engineering  laboratory.  The  Odhner 
or  Brunsvega,  referred  to  above,  was  shown  at  the  Worlds  Fair 
in  1893,  and  differs  from  the  Grant  principally  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  parts,  in  the  fact  that,  as  now  sold,  it  possesses  an 
index  or  counter  to  register  the  multiplier  during  the  process 
of  multiplication.  The  Grant  machine  will  on  special  order  be 
fitted  with  this  appliance  ;  its  mechanism  is  much  superior  to 
that  of  the  foreign  instrument,  and  it  is  operated  with  less  labor 
and  noise. 

In  both  machines,  the  result  is  read  on  a  series  of  wheels 
arranged  on  the  same  axis  and  so  connected  that  ten  revolu- 
tions of  one  of  lower  denomination  are  required  for  one  of  the 
next  higher,  etc.,  these  wheels  being  readily  and  simultaneously 
Set  at  zero.  The  numbers  to  be  united  arc  engraved  on  a  key- 
board. By  setting  a  lever  opposite  any  number  and  turning  a 
crank  once,  the  sum  will  appear  on  the  result-wheels;  by  turning 
the  crank  twice,  the  result-wheels  will  show  twice  the  sum,  etc. 
The  number  keyboard  can  be  shifted  several  places,  so  that  it 
fe  possible  to  multiply  by  numbers  of  any  denomination,  by 
less  than  ten  revolutions  of  the  crank.  Subtraction  is  per- 
formed by  starting  with  the  larger  number  on  the  result-wheel 
and  the  smaller  number  on  the  keyboard  and  revolving  the 
crank  in  the  opposite  direction  from  that  required  for  addition. 
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Division  is  computed  as  a  sort  of  continued  subtraction,  and  is 
a  complicated  operation.  The  machine  is  readily  worked  as  a 
difference  engine,  thus  permitting  its  use  for  computing  com- 
plicated tables. 

A  trial  made  in  the  U.  S.  Coast  Survey  of  the  relative  ra- 
pidity and  accuracy  of  the  Grant  calculating  machine  and  a 
seven-place  table  of  logarithms,  in  multiplying  seven  figures  by 
seven  figures  and  retaining  seven  figures  in  the  result,  showed  the 
average  time  of  multiplication  with  the  machine  as  $6  seconds, 
and  with  logarithms  157  seconds ;  the  number  of  errors  in  lOO- 
trials,  with  the  machine  7,  with  logarithms  12.  A  trial  made 
at  Sibley  College  showed  more  favorable  for  the  machine, 
probably  because  the  observers  were  not  as  expert  with  toga- 
■  rithms. 

Thachcr's  calculating  instrument  consists  of  a  cylinder  4. 
inches  in  diameter  and  18  inches  long,  working  within  a  frame- 
work of  triangular  bars.    Both  the  cylinders  and  bars  are  gTad» 
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tiated  with  a  double  set  of  logarithmic  scales,  and  results  in 
multiplication  or  division  can  be  obtained  from  one  setting  of 
the  instrument,  hence  it  is  especially  convenient  when  a  scries 
of  numbers  are  to  be  multiplied  by  a  common  factor.  The 
scales  in  this  instrument  are  about  50  feet  in  length,  and  results 
can  be  read  usually  to  five  places. 

The  instrument  is  similar  to  the  straight  sHde-riile  previously 
described,  the  scale  on  the  triangular  bars  correspondingto  the 
stationary  scale,  that  on  the  cylinder  to  the  sliding  scale,  and  a 
triangular  index  /  to  the  sliding  pointer  or  runner.  The  method 
of  using  is  essentially  similar  to  that  of  the  plain  slide-rule; 
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thus,  to  solve  an  example  of  the  form  afb,  put  the  runner  / 1 
the  triangular  scale  at  the  number  corresponding  to  a,  brii 
the  number  corresponding  to  b  on  the  cylindrical  scale 
register  with  a  on  the  triangular  scale :  the  respective  numbers 
on  the  trianglar  scale  and  cylinder  will  in  this  position  all  be  i) 
the  ratio  of  a  to  b.  and  the  quotient  will  be  read  by  noting  that 
number  on  the  triangular  scale  which  registers  with  i  on  the 
cylindrical  scale.  The  product  of  this  quotient  by  any  other 
number  will  be  obtained  by  reading  the  number  on  the  trian- 
gular scale  registering  with  the  required  multiplier  on  the  cylin- 
drical scale. 

Fuller's  slide-rule  consists  of  a  cylinder  C  which  can  be 
moved  up  or  down  and  turned  around  a  sleeve  which  is  attached 
to  the  handle  H.    A  single  logarithmic  scale,  42  feet  in  length. 


is  graduated  around  the  cylinder  spirally,  and  the  readings  are 
obtained  by  means  of  two  pointers  or  indices,  one  of  which,  A, 
is  attached  to  the  handle,  and  the  other.  B,  to  an  axis  which 
slides  in  the  sleeve.  This  instrument  is  not  well  adapted  for 
multiplying  or  dividing  a  series  of  numbers  by  a  constanl.  since 
the  cylinder  must  be  moved  for  every  result.  The  instrument 
is,  however,  very  convenient  for  ordinary  mathematical  com- 
putations, and  the  results  may  be  read  accurately  to  four  deci- 
mal places. 

The  method  of  using  the  instrument  is  a.=;  follows  :  Call  the 
pointer  A,  fixed  to  the  handle,  iUe  fxed pointer,  the  other  BB', 
which  may  be  moved  independently  as  the  movable  index. 
To  use  the  instrument,  as  for  example  in  performing  the  oper- 
ation indicated  by  (a  y:  b)  —  c,  set  the  fixed  pointer  A  to  the 
first  number  in  the  numerator,  then  bring  the  movable  index 
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B  to  the  first  figure  in  the  denominator ;  then  move  the  cy- 
linder C  until  the  second  figure  in  the  numerator  appears  under 
the  movable  index,  finally  read  the  answer  on  the  cylinder  C 
underneath  the  fixed  pointer  A. 

In  general,  to  divide  with  this  instrument  move  the  index 
B\  to  multiply,  move  the  cylinder  C\  read  results  under  the 
fixed  pointer  A.  The  movable  index  BE'  has  two  marks, 
one  at  the  middle,  the  other  near  the  end  of  the  pointer,  either 
of  which  maybe  used  for  reading,  as  convenient, their  distance 
apart  corresponding  to  the  entire  length  of  the  scale  on  the 
i:ylinder  C. 

The  more  complicated  processes  of  continued  multiplica- 
tion and  division,  or  of  involution  and  evolution,  are  readily 
mastered  by  simple  practice  with  the  instrument  and  without 
further  instruction. 


STRENGTH  OF  MATERIALS. 


CHAPTER   III. 
GENERAL  FORMULiE. 

In  this  chapter  a  statement  is  made  of  the  principal  for- 
mulae  required  for  the  experimental  work  in  "  Strength  of 
Materials."  The  full  demonstration  of  these  formulae  is  to  be 
found  in  "Mechanics  of  Engineering,"  by  I.  P.  Church; 
"Strength  of  Materials,"  by  D.  V.  Wood  ;  "  Materials  of  Con- 
struction," by  R.  H.  Thurston:  N.  Y.,  J.  Wiley  &  Sons. 

44.  Object  of  Experiments. — The  object  of  experiments 
relating  to  the  "  Strength  of  Materials"  is  to  ascertain,  firstly, 
the  resistance  of  various  materials  to  strains  of  different  char- 
acter;  secondly,  the  characteristics  which  distinguish  the 
different  qualities,  i.e.,  the  good  from  the  bad  ;  thirdly,  experi- 
mental proof  of  the  laws  deduced  theoretically;  fourthly, 
general  laws  of  variation,  as  dependent  on  form,  material,  or 
quality. 

The  following  methods  of  testing  are  ordinarily  employed : 
(i)  by  tension  or  pulling;  (2)  by  compression;  (3)  by  trans- 
verse loading;  (4)  by  torsion ;  (5)  by  impact;  (6)  by  repeated 
loading  and  unloading,  or  fatigue. 

45.  Definitions. — Stress  is  the  distributed  force  applied  to 
the  material ;  it  may  be  iftternal  or  external. 

Stress  is  of  two  kinds,  normal  or  direct,  and  sheariftg  or 
tangential^  the  latter  force  acting  at  right  angles  to  the  first. 
A  direct  stress  on  an  element  is  always  accompanied  by  a 
shearing  stress,  which  tends   to  move  the   particles  at  right 
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angles  to  the  line  of  action  of  the  force.  This  is  well  shown  in 
the  simple  break  by  tension,  in  which  case  the  particles  are  not 
only  pulled  apart,  but  they  are  moved  laterally,  since  the  break 
is  accompanied  with  an  elongation  of  the  original  specimen, 
and  a  corresponding  reduction  in  area  of  the  cross-section. 

Strain  is  the  distortion  of  the  material  due  to  the  action  of 
the  force,  and  within  the  limits  of  elasticity  is  proportional  to 
the  stress. 

Each  stress  produces  a  corresponding  strain. 

Elasticity  is  the  property  that  most  materials  have  of  re- 
gaining their  original  form  when  the  forces  acting  on  them  are 
removed.  This  property  is  possessed  only  to  a  limited  extent, 
and  if  the  deformation  or  strain  exceeds  a  certain  amount,  the 
tnaterial  will  not  regain  its  original  form. 

The  critical  condition  beyond  which  the  body  cannot  be 
strained  without  a  permanent  distortion  or  set  is  termed  the 
elastic  limit ;  this  point  is  gradually  reached  in  most  materials, 
and  is  indicated  by  an  increase  in  the  increment  of  strain  due 
to  a  constant  increment  of  stress. 

Rigidity  or  stiffness  is  the  property  by  means  of  which 
bodies  resist  change  of  form. 

The  coefficient  of  ultimate  strefigth  is  the  number  of  pounds 
per  square  inch  required  for  rupture,  and  is  obtained  by  calcu- 
lation from  the  known  area  and  actual  breaking-load.  The  co^ 
efficient  of  strength  at  the  elastic  limit  is  the  number  of  pounds 
per  unit  of  arer  acting  upon  the  material  when  a  failing  in 
strength  is  shown  by  an  increased  increment  of  distortion  for 
an  equal  increment  of  load. 

The  resilience  is  the  potential  energy  stored  in  the  body, 
and  is  the  amount  of  work  the  material  would  do  on  being  re- 
lieved from  a  state  of  stress.  Within  the  elastic  limit,  it  is  the 
work  done  by  the  force  acting  on  the  body,  and  is  evidently 
equal  at  any  point  to  the  product  of  one  half  the  load,  into  the 
distortion  of  the  piece,  this  latter  being  the  space  passed 
through.  The  elongation  is  the  total  relative  strain ;  it  is 
usually  expressed  in  percentage  of  the  full  length,  and  is 
calculated    for    the   point   of   rupture.      In   connection  with 
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this  should  be  measured  the  reduction  of  area  of  cross-sec- 
tion. The  modulus  of  elasticity  is  the  ratio  of  the  stress  per 
unit  of  area  to  the  deformation  per  unit  of  length.  The 
modulus  of  rigidity  is  the  amount  of  tangential  stress  per 
unit  of  area,  divided  by  the  deformation  it  produces,  expressed 
in  angular  or  n  measure.  The  maximum  load  is  usually  greater 
than  the  load  at  rupture. 

The  safe  load  must  always  be  less  than  the  load  at  the 
elastic  limit,  and  is  usually  taken  as  a  certain  portion  of  the 
ultimate  or  breaking  load.  The  ratio  of  the  breaking-load  to 
the  safe  load  is  termed  ^factor  of  safety. 

The  different  kinds  of  stress,  consequently  the  different 
kinds  of  strain  produced,  are :  Longitudinal,  divided  into  tension 
and  compression  ;  Transverse,  into  shearing  and  bending ;  and 
Twisting  or  Torsional. 

46.  Strain-diagrams  are  diagrams  which  show  the  rela- 
tions which  the  increments  of  strain  bear  to  the  stress.  If  the 
strain-diagrams  of  several  specimens  be  drawn  on  the  same 
sheet,  the  relative  values  of  stress  and  of  strain  at  elastic  limit 
and  at  breaking  can  be  determined  by  inspection.  Within 
the  elastic  limit  the  diagram  will  be  a  straight  line. 

Strain-diagrams  are  constructed  (see  Article  19,  p.  16)  by  lay- 
ing off  the  strain  on  the  horizontal  axis  to  a  scale  that  is  readily 
apparent  to  the  eye,  and  the  corresponding  loads  as  ordinates 
to  a  convenient  scale,  as  3000  or  5000  pounds  per  inch  :  a  curve 
drawn  through  the  extremities  of  these  various  ordinates  will 
be  the  strain-diagram.  When  no  part  is  perfectly  elastic,  as  in 
cast-iron  or  rubber,  no  portion  of  the  curve  will  be  straight. 

The  general  form  of  the  strain-diagram,  as  drawn  auto- 
graphically,  is  shown  in  Fig.  21.  In  this  diagram  the  strain  is 
represented  by  distances  parallel  to  OXy  the  stress  as  a  certain 
^.umber  of  pounds  per  inch  parallel  to  OY.  For  a  short  dis- 
tance from  O  to  A  the  diagram  is  a  straight  line,  showing  that 
the  increments  of  strain  and  stress  are  uniform ;  at  A  there  is 
a  sudden  increase  in  the  strain,  without  a  marked  increase  in 
load,  shown  by  the  curved  line  A  to  B.  The  point  A  is  often 
spoken  of  as  the  yield-point.     In  most  of  the  ductile  materials 
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this  sudden  increase  of  strain  is  accompanied  with  an  apparent 
reduction  of  stress,  as  shown  by  the  curve  from  B  to  C.  This 
reverse  curvature  is  often  well  marked  on  curves  taken  auto- 
matically, and  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  the  increase  in 


Fig.  3i.^Thb  Strain-diagram. 


Strain  i&  ^o  great  that  the  scale-beam  of  the  machine  falls  until 
the  stress  is  increased.  The  curve  then  continues  to  rise,  reach- 
ing its  maximum  position  at  D,  and  falling  soon  after  when 
the  specimen  breaks,  as  shown  at  E, 

47.  Viscosity  or  Plasticity. — This  is  the  term  applied  to 
denote  the  change  of  form  or  flow  that  results  from  the  appli- 
cation of  stress  for  a  long  time.  It  is  the  result  of  internal 
molecular  friction,  and  the  resistance  exerted  is  proportioned 
to  the  rapidity  of  the  change.  The  definition  of  viscosity  is 
given  by  Maxwell  (see  Theory  of  Heat)  as  follows :  "  The  vis- 
cosity of  a  substance  is  measured  by  the  tangential  or  sheariri; 
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force  on  the  unit  of  area  of  either  of  two  horizontal  planes  at 
the  unit  of  distance  apart,  one  of  which  is  fixed,  while  the 
other  moves  with  the  unit  of  velocity,  the  space  between  being 
filled  with  the  viscous  substance." 

Let  the  substance  be  in  contact  with  one  fixed  plane  and 
with  one  plane  moving  with  the  velocity?/;  denote  the  dis- 
tance between  the  planes  by  r.  Let  F  be  the  coefficient  of 
shearing-force,  or  the  force  per  unit  of  area  tending  to  move 
the  substance  parallel  to  either  plane.  Let  /i  be  the  coefficient 
of  viscosity. 

Then  we  have 

p^t^-c 0) 

If  we  let  b  =  the  breadth  and  a  the  length  of  the  plane 
and  R  the  total  force  acting, 

R  =  aiF. 

Hence 

_cF      cR 

^"~  z;  ""  vai* 

When  c,  tf,  and  *  each  equal  unity, 

M  =  R. 

V  Sis  the  moving  force  that  would  generate  a  certain  velocity 
I  in  the  mass  Min  time  /,  R  will  equal  Mv  -h  /;  from  which 

Mvc 
ifl  of  which  quantities  may  be  determined  by  experiment 
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48.  Notation. — The  notation  used  is  the  same  as  that  in 
Church's  ''  Mechanics  of  Engineering/'  and  is  as  follows : 


(Quantity. 


Load  applied 

Load  per  square  inch 

Moduli  of  tenacity 

"       '*  compression 

"       '*  shearing 

Total  elongation 

Increment  of  elongation. . . , 

Relative  elongation 

Resilience 

Bending-moment 

Relative  shearing  distortion, 

Transverse  load — total 

Transverse  shear 


Symbol. 


Maximum 
Load. 


^Breaking 
Load. 


Pm 

Pm 
Tn, 
Cm 
Sm 
^m 
J^ 
€m 
Urn 

Mm 


P 

P 

T 
C 
S 
A 

€ 

u 

M 
d 

J 


Elastic 
Limit. 


pn 

p" 

c 

X" 

M" 
d" 

J" 


Safe 
Limit. 


P' 

c 

X 
AX 

€' 

cr 
jir 

6' 
f 


Compression.      Sheariag; 


Tension. 
Modulus  of  Elasticity Et  Ec 

Area  sq.  inches F 

Length.        **      / 

Factor  of  safety  n 

Ordinary  moment  of  inertia / 

Polar  moment  of  inertia Jp 

Maximum  fibre-distance e 

49.  Formulae  for  Tensile  Strength.    (Church's  Mechanics, 

pp.  207-221.) — Since  in  tension  the  stress  is  uniformly  distrib* 

uted,  we  have 

P^FT; (2) 

P 
P=F^ (3) 

X 
(4) 


«    =: 


The  modulus  of  elasticity  by  definition  equals  the  load  per 
square  inch  divided  by  the  strain  per  inch  of  length,  within  the 
elastic  limit.    Hence 

/ 


(s) 
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Resilience   U  =  mean   force  X  total   space  =  \F'\"  = 
\F'€"l  =  \T'^'FL    But  Fl  equals  the  volume  V. 


•  • 


c;'=irv'F=iP'V7,    .  .  •  .  (6) 


50.  Modulus  of  Elasticity  from  Sound  emitted  by  a 
Wire. — Let  /  equal  the  length  of  the  wire,  d  equal  its  specific 
gravity,  n  equal  the  number  of  vibrations  per  second,  v  equal 
the  velocity  in  feet  per  second. 

Determine  the  number  of  vibrations  by  comparing  the 
sound  emitted,  caused  by  rubbing  longitudinally,  with  that 
made  by  the  vibration  of  a  tuning-fork.  In  this  manner  de- 
termine the  note  emitted.  The  number  of  vibrations  per 
second  can  be  found  by  consulting  any  text-book  devoted  to 
acoustics. 

We  shall  have  finally 


V  =  2nl\ 


also 


from  which 


r  —  '^  ^  4«VV 


g     g    ^7> 


This  result  usually  gives  a  larger  value  by  one  or  two  per 
cent  than  that  obtained  by  tension-tests,  owing  to  the  viscosity 
of  the  body. 

51.  Formuke  for  Compression-tests. — The  compression- 
tests  are  of  value  in  determining  the  safe  dimensions  of  mate- 
rial subject  in  use  to  a  crushing  or  compressive  stress.     Nearly 
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all  bearings  in  machinery,  a  portion  of  the  framework,  the 
connecting-rod  of  an  engine,  during  some  portion  of  a  revo- 
lution, are  illustrations  of  common  occurrence,  of  members 
strained  by  compression.  Columns  and  piers  of  buildings, 
masonry-walls,  are  familiar  illustrations  in  structures. 

The  subject  is  naturally  divided  into  two  heads,  the  strength 
of  short  specimens  and  the  strength  of  long  specimens,  since 
the  strain  is  manifestly  different  in  each  case. 

Short  PieceSy  or  those  in  which  the  length  is  not  more  than 
four  diameters,  yield  by  crushing,  and  the  force  acts  uniformly 
over  each  square  inch  of  area,  so  that  formulae  similar  to  those 
used  in  tension  apply.  (For  notation  see  article  48,  page  62.) 
We  have 

Pc^FC\    p^P (8) 


^=7" (9) 

_P  __pl  _Pi 

Resilience     U,^kP'\"  ^\P'e"l^\C"e''FL      .     .    (ii> 

The  compression-strain  is  accompanied  with  a  shearing- 
strain  acting  at  right  angles  to  the  specimen  equal  to  P  sin  a 
cos  a,  being  a  maximum  when  a  =  45°.  Hence,  brittle 
materials  tend  to  fly  to  pieces  at  that  angle,  leaving  two  pyra- 
mids with  facing  points. 

Lofig^  PieceSy  in  which  the  length  equals  ten  or  twenty  diam- 
eters, yield  by  bending  on  the  side  of  least  resistance. 

Rankine's  formula  is  most  used  for  this  case  (Church's 
Mechanics,  page  374). 

Breaking-load  for  flat  ends. 


>=/^C-5-(l+/»9 (12) 
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Brealdng-load  for  round-ended  or  two-pin  column, 

/>=/^C-e.  (1+441 ( 


I2a> 


Breaking-load  for  one  round  end  and  one  square  end  or  pin 
and  square  end, 

p.  =  i^<:^(i+~/jQ (12^) 

Value  op  Coefficients  as  given  by  Rankinb. 


Coefficienu. 

Cast-iron. 

Wrougbt-iron. 

Timber. 

C  in  pounds  per  sq.  inch 

fi  (abstract  number) 

80000 
I  -t-6400 

36000 
1  •*-  36000 

7200 
I  -f-3000 

Notation  in  above  Formulas. 
F  =  area  in  square  inches. 
/  =  length  in  inches. 
K  =  radius  of  gyration. 
K*  ^  I  -rr  F.    See  page  68  for  values  of  /, 
In  case  the  modulus  of  elasticity  is  required,  Euler's  for^ 
mula  should  be  used ;  in  this 


rn 


P,"  =  EIn*  -5-  / 


ior  round-ended  columns,  in  which  ^'  =  /  —  \, 

In*      •     •    • 


(13) 


For  a  column  with  flat  ends. 


P:' ^  AEIn* -^  I"*  \     r^l^X.    .    .    .(1311) 

For  a  column  with  one  pin  or  round  end  and  the  other  end 
square, 

/>/'  =  iE/n*  -^  /"•,      /"  =  /  -  X.    .    .    .  113*) 

Euler*s  formula  has  only  been  approximately  verified  by 
experiment. 


52.  Transverse  Stress. —  Theory. — In  case  of  transverse 
stress  the  force,  or  a  component  of  the  force,  is  applied  at  right 
angles  to  the  principal  dimensions  of  the  material.  The 
material  is  generally  in  the  form  of  a  beam,  and  the  strains 
produced  make  the  beam  assume  a  concave  form  with  refer- 
ence to  the  direction  of  the  force  applied.  The  result  of  this 
is  a  compression  of  the  fibres  nearest  the  force,  and  a  corre- 
sponding elongation  of  those  farthest  away.  The  fibres  of 
the  beam  not  strained  or  deformed  by  any  longitudinal  force 
lie  in  what  is  called  the  neutral  axis.  The  curve  which  the 
neutral  axis  assumes  due  to  the  forces  acting  is  termed  the 
elastic  curve. 

The  weight  carried  tends  to  rupture  the  beam  at  right 
angles  to  the  neutral  axis  ;  this  stress  is  equal  to  the  resultant 
force  acting  at  any  point,  and  is  termed  the  transverse  shear. 
In  addition  to  this  there  is  a  shea  ring- force  tending  to  move  the 
fibres  of  the  beam  with  reference  to  each  other  in  a  longitudi- 
nal direction,  which  is  termed  parallel  shear;  this  force  is  a 
small  one  compared  with  the  other  forces,  and  for  that  reason 
is  difficult  to  measure  experimentally. 

Formula. — In  this  case  the  external  load  is  applied  with  an 
arm.  and  tends  to  produce  rotation  ;  the  result  is  termed  the 
Moment  of  FlexureorBending-moment,  which  is  denoted  by  3/. 

The  internal  moment  of  resistance  is  equal  to  //-=-<•,  in 
which  /  equals  the  intensity  of  strain  on  the  outermost  fibre 
of  the  piece,  /  equals  the  moment  of  inertia,  e  equals  the 
distance  of  the  outermost  fibre  to  the  neutral  axis.  Since 
these  moments  must  be  equal,  we  have 

M  =  pt^,, (14) 

which  formula  may  be  used  for  strength.     We  also  have 

EI-^p^M, <is) 

which  may  be  used  for  flexural  stiffness  (Church's  Mechanics, 

page    250),    in 

(approximately). 
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Hence 

±El'^  =  M, (i6) 

which  is  the  differential  equation  of  the  elastic  curve. 

To  find  the  external  moment  M,  consider  the  beam  as  a 
lever,  subject  to  action  of  forces,  only  on  one  side  of  the  free 
section.  If  we  consider  A  as  the  amount  carried  by  any  abut- 
ment, or  the  resistance  acting  at  one  end,  x  the  distance  to  the 
free  section,  W  the  weight  of  any  load  or  loads  between  the 
abutment  and  the  free  section,  and  x'  the  distance  of  the  point 
of  centre  of  gravity  of  these  loads  to  the  free  section,  then  by 
the  principles  of  moments  we  have  the  general  equation 

M^  Ax  -  Wx' (17) 

In  problems  relating  to  the  elastic  curve  assume  the  general 
differential  equation 

Find  the  numerical  value  of  M  expressed  in  terms  of  one 

dimension  of  the  beam  as  variable.     Thus,  as  above,  M  =  Ax 

—  Wx.     Select  the  origin  of  co-ordinates  in  such  a   position 

that  the  constants  of  integration  can  be  determined.     Then 

dy 
integrate.    The  first  integration  will  give  the  value  of  -4-  or 

the  tangent  of  the  elastic  curve ;  the  second  integration  will 
give^;',  the  ordinate  to  the  elastic  curve. 

T\i^  parallel  shear  is  maximum  in  the  neutral  axis,  and  de- 
creases  either  way  proportionally  to  the  ordinates  of  a  parabola. 

The  value  of  the  parallel  shear  per  unit  of  section  in  the 
neutral  axis  is 

area  above  neu-  |        {  the  distance  of  its 

tral  axis  (or  >  X  •%      centre  of  gravity  \\  (18) 
below)  )       I      from  that  axis. 
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in  which  /  is  equal  to  the  moment  of  inertia,  y  the  total  trans- 
verse shear,  and  b^  the  thickness  of  beam  in  the  neutral  axis. 

In  the  ordinary  cases  of  shearing-forces^  such  as  act  on 
rivets  or  pins,  the  intensity  is  uniform ;  this  case  is  considered 
later. 

The  following  tables  of  moments  of  inertia,  of  transverse 
loads,  and  of  external  moments  will  be  useful  in  working  up 
the  results  of  the  experiments. 

TABLE   NO.    I. 
Moments  of  Inertia. 


Rectangle,  width  b,  depth  h 

Hollow  rectangle,  symmetrical.... 
Triangle,  width  =  b,  height  =?  A. . . 

Circle  of  radius  r: 

Ring  of  concentric  circles 

Rhombus  h  =  vertical  diagonal. . . 

Square  with  side  {b)  vertical 

••         Wat  45" 


Ordinary  Moment. 


iitr* 
i>r(r.*  -  r,«) 

A** 

A** 


Polar  MoBieot. 


^6A(i*  +  *') 


Mr,*  -  y,«) 


AM* 


Max.  Fibre 
Ditt. 


I* 

r 

ri 

ibi^2 


TABLE   NO.    II. 
Formulas  for  Transverse  Loads. 


Deflection  =  </. 

Maximum  fbre^ttrain/ 

Safe  load 

Coefficient  R' 

Relative  ttrength,  equal  length 

Reiatzve  stiffness,  equal  load 

safe  load 

Modulus  elasticity 

Max.  shear 


Cantilevers. 


With  one  End 
Load  F-. 

Wt.  of  Beam 
neglected. 


Pirt-I 
R'i  -^  U 
Plt-^l 


EI 


P  at  support 


With  Uni. 
form  Load. 


^R't  -¥■  U 

a 

f 
1 

^  at  support 


Beams  with  Two 

Sui-fORTS. 


Load  Py  in 

Middle. 

Wt.  of  Beam 

neglected. 


^Pl*  -I-  El 
PU-*-  ^ 

aR'I  -♦•  U 
PU-^aI 

4 
16 

4 

Pl^  -^  aUI 
\P  at  supp*t 


Uniform 
Load. 


ZR'i  *  U 
IVU  -K  8/ 
8 

V 

|M^at84ippt 
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+ 

JU 

.' 

1 
i 

% 

, .  "si-      -^  ^  \ 

■5^2 

+ 

r  ;   ;    *  :  ^K'^h  ;  '^l"  . 

i 

T 

1  1  1  1  i 

i 

I 

■-. 

^iil 

■- 

]■* 

C 

s 

1  3  3  a      .  s      a 
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53.  Moment  of  Inertia  by  Experiment. — If  the  body  can 
be  suspended  on  a  knife-edge  so  that  it  can  be  oscillated  back^ 
ward  and  forward  like  a  pendulum,  its  moment  of  inertia  can  be 
found  as  follows :  First,  balance  the  body  on  a  knife-edge,  and 
find  experimentally  the  position  of  its  centre  of  gravity;  denote 
the  distance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  from  the  centre  of  suspen* 
sion  by  5.  Weigh  the  body,  and  compute  its  mass  M\  denote 
its  weight  by  W.  Suspend  the  body  on  the  knife-edge,  and  set 
it  swinging  through  a  very  small  arc ;  find  the  time  of  a  single 
vibration,  by  allowing  it  to  swing  for  a  long  time  and  divid* 
ing  by  the  number  of  vibrations.  Let  /  equal  the  time  in 
seconds  of  a  single  vibration  or  beat ;  let  K  equal  radius  of 
gyration,  so  that  MIC  equals  moment  of  inertia. 

Then,  by  mechanics, 


ir* 


or,  by  reduction. 


^=$. (19) 


In  this  equation  K  is  reckoned  from  the  point  of  suspension, 
and  the  moment  of  inertia  is  the  moment  around  the  point  of 
suspension. 

The  moment  of  inertia  about  a  parallel  axis  through  the 
centre  of  gravity,  may  be  denoted  by  MKct  and  we  shall  have 

MK;  +  MS*  ^  MK^  \ 


•See  Weisbach,  Vol.  I.,  page 663. 
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from  which 

and 

MK:  =  M{IC  -  S). 

54,  Shearing-strain. — This  strain  acts  in  a  transverse 
direction,  without  an  arm,  and  thus  tends  to  produce  a  square 
break ;  it  acts  uniformly  over  the  whole  section,  so  that 

P=SF;  S-P-^F. (20) 

The  strain  produces  on  the  molecules  of  the  material  an 
angular  distortion,  which  is  usually  expressed  in  n  measure,  or 
the  linear  length  of  the  degree  of  distortion  to  a  radius  unity,, 
and  is  denoted  by  *. 

Let/«  be  the  stress  per  square  inch. 

^.=A-^* (2I> 

E^  is  termed  the  modulus  of  rigidity. 

The  coefficient  of  shearing-strength  5  can  be  obtained  by 
direct  experiments,  by  using  the  specimen  in  the  form  of  pins 
or  rivets  holding  links  together,  the  links  being  fitted  to  go  in 
the  machine  like  tensile  specimens,  and  tensile  force  applied  ; 
if  the  specimen  is  a  plate,  its  resistance  to  shearing-strain  can 
be  found  by  forcing  a  punch  through,  as  in  compression- 
strains.  The  angular  distortion  cannot  be  measured  directly, 
but  may  be  determined  by  tests  in  torsion,  as  described. 

55.  Torsion. — ^The  strain  produced  by  torsion  is  essentially 
a  shearing-strain  on  the  elements  of  the  specimen.  The  effect 
of  torsion  is  to  arrange  the  outer  fibres  of  the  specimen  into 
the  form  of  helices,  as  can  readily  be  seen  by  examining  a  test- 
piece  broken  by  torsion  stress ;  each  one  of  these  fibres  makes 
an  angle  with  its  original  position  or  axis  of  the  piece,  equal 
to  its  angular  distortion,  or  rf,  which  is  expressed  in  n  measure. 
This  has  the  effect  also  of  moving  any  particle  in  the  surface  of 
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the  specimen,  through  an  angle  lying  in  a  plane  peipendicular 
to  the  axis  and  with  its  vertex  in  the  axis.  This  last  angle  is 
called  a.  Letting  /  equal  the  length  of  the  specimen,  e  equal 
its  radiusy  we  have^  neglecting  functions  of  small  angles, 

eaz=il6, (22) 

from 

ff  =  ^a  -7-  /.    . (22a) 

But  since  JS,  =  ^,  -f-  ff, 

E,r=ipJ^ea\ (22*) 

from  which  £, ,  the  modulus  of  rigidity,  may  be  computed. 
Since  the  external  moment  of  forces  is  equal  to  the  internal 
moment  of  resistance,  if  we  let  P  equal  the  external  load,  a  its 
lever-arm,  and  Ip  the  polar  moment  of  inertia,  we  will  have 

A  =  (/,/,)  ^^, (23) 

from  which 

p.^P^e^T,.     ......    (24) 

For  a  circular  rod  of  radius  r, , 


Ta  =  — ^,  also  ^  =  r. 

2 


Let  the  external  moment  Paiz^Mt.    Then 


J|/,  =  /^  =  A^''-. 


2     • 


^  -^^* 

^•-^?;^- 
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The  torsional  resilience,  or  work  done,  will  equal  the  aver- 
age load  multiplied  by  the  space,  or 

J7,  =  J/>.aa, (25) 

56.  Modulus  of  Rigidity  of  a  Wire  by  swingeing  under 
Torsion. — The  transverse  modulus  of  elasticity,  or  the  modu- 
lus of  rigidity,  can  be  determined  by  hanging  a  heavy  weight 
on  the  wire,  and  swinging  it  around  a  vertical  axis  passing 
through  its  point  of  suspension.  Let  /equal  its  length  in  feet, 
r  its  radius  in  feet,  Ip  the  polar  moment  of  inertia  of  the  swing- 
ing weight,  /  the  time  in  seconds  of  an  oscillation.  Let  E^ 
be  the  modulus  of  rigidity.    Then 

£,  =  J!^ (26) 

57,  Relation  of  £•  and  Et . — Let  the  distortion  in  direc- 
tion of  the  stress  equal  6,  the  angular  lateral  distortion  =r  <^,  the 
lineal  lateral  distortion  =  m  ;  then 

tan  Us    —  d  =  YX7=  I  —  »» —  «>  nearly. 
But  since  ^  is  small, 


tan  US'" j  =  I  —  *,  nearly. 


Hence,  by  substituting, 

rf  =  w  +  ^* 


Now 


£,  =  ^    and    E,=^^^ 


.'•-i 
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ft 

Hence 

E,         €  € 


Et     26       2(m  +  €)* 

In  cast-iron,  by  experiment,  Prof.  Bauschinger  found  for 
cast-iron  m  =  .236;  hence  for  this  case  £,  =  0.4oyEi. 

58.  Combination  of  Two  Stresses.  Intensity  of  combined 
Shearing"^  and  normal  Stress. — Let  q  be  the  intensity  of  the 
shearing-stress,  which  acts  on  the  transverse  section  and  on  a 
parallel  section,  and  let/  be  the  intensity  of  the  normal  stress 
on  the  transverse  section ;  it  is  required  to  find  a  third  plane 
such  that  the  stress  on  it  is  wholly  normal,  and  to  find  r  the 
intensity  of  that  stress ;  let  this  plane  make  an  angle  0  with 
the  transverse  section.     Then,  from  equilibrium  of  forces, 

(r  —  /)  cos  ^  =  ^  sin  0,     and     r  sin  ^  =  j  cos  0. 

Hence  ?*  =  K^— /)> 

tan  26^  =  2^-=-/ (27) 


r  =  i>>±  i^/  +  i/ (28) 

58a.  Twisting  combined  with  Longitudinal  Stress. — In 

a  circular  rod  of  radius  r, ,  a  total  longitudinal  force  P  in  the 
direction  of  the  axis  gives  a  longitudinal  normal  stress 

pi  =  P-^  area  =  /  -^  nr^. 

A  twisting-couple  Af  applied  to  the  same  rod  gives  a  shearing- 
stress  whose  greatest  intensity 

J,  =  2Aft  -T-  nr^. 

*  Encyc.  Britannica,  art.   "  Strength  of  Materials." 
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The  two  together  give  rise  to  a  pair  of  principal  stresses,  as 
above. 


P  ^      ll2M\  ,     P"  ,    , 


59.  Twisting  combined  with  Bending. — This  important 
practical  case  is  realized  in  a  crank-shaft. 

Let  P  be  the  force  applied  to  the  crank-shaft ;  let  R  be  the 
radius  of  the  crank-shaft ;  let  B  equal  the  outboard  bearing, 
or  the  distance  between  the  plane  of  revolution  of  the  centre 
of  the  crank-pin  and  the  bearing. 

If  we  neglect  the  shearing-force,  there  are  two  forces  acting: 
a  twisting-force  M^  =  PR^  and  bending-moment  M^  =  PB. 
The  stresses  per  unit  of  area  on  the  outer  fibre  would  be/<  = 
4J/,  -5-  nr^  (in  which  r,  is  the  radius  of  the  crank-shaft)  from 
formulae  for  transverse  strength,  and  /,  =  2M^  -r-  nr^  from  for- 
mula for  torsion. 

Combining  these  as  in  equation  (27),  we  find  for  the  prin- 
cipal stress 


r  =  2(3f.  ±  i/^/  +  ^/)  -5-  nr^. 
By  substituting  values  of  M^  and  M^ , 


r  =  2P{B  ±  V^  +  if)  -5.  ^  r/.    ....    (30) 
The  greatest  shearing-stress  equals 


p,^2PVB'+R''T'nr,\ (31) 

The  axes  of  principal  stresses  are  inclined  so  that 

tan2tf  =  -af, -5-3f.  =  ^-t-J?. (32) 
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60.  Thermodynamic  Relations.* — Thermodynamic  theory 
shows  that  heat  is  absorbed  when  a  solid  is  strained  by 
opposing  and  is  given  out  when  it  is  strained  by  yield- 
ing to  any  elastic  force  of  its  own,  the  strength  of  which 
would  diminish  if  the  temperature  were  raised.  As,  for 
example,  a  spiral  spring  suddenly  drawn  out  will  become 
lower  in  temperature,  but  when  suddenly  allowed  to  draw 
in  will  rise  in  temperature.  With  an  india-rubber  band  the 
reverse  condition  is  true,  which  indicates  that  the  effect  of 
heat  is  to  contract  instead  of  to  expand  the  rubber.  From 
this  theory  the  rise  in  temperature  can  be  calculated  for  a 
given  strain.  Thus  let  /  equal  the  absolute  temperature  of  the 
body;  ^  the  elevation  of  temperature  produced  by  sudden 
specific  stress/ ;  let  e  equal  the  corresponding  strain  ;  /Joule's 
equivalent ;  k  the  specific  heat  of  the  body  under  constant 
stress ;  6  its  density.     Then 

»  =  % (33) 

in  which  both  ^and/  are  infinitesimal,  or  very  small  quantities. 


*  See  paper  by  Wm.  Thomson  in  Philosophical  Magazine  1877,  also  toL 
III,  page  814,  ninth  edition  Encyc.  Britannica. 
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STRENGTH  OF  MATERIALS-TESTING  MACHINES. 

6i.  Testing-machines  and  Methods  of  Testing. — The 

testing-machines  consist  essentially  of,  first,  a  device  for  weigh- 
ing or  registering  the  power  applied  to  rupture  material ; 
second,  head  and  clamps  for  holding  the  specimen ;  third,  suit- 
able machinery  for  applying  the  power  to  strain  the  specimen ; 
and  fourth,  a  frame  to  hold  the  various  parts  together,  which 
must  be  of  sufficient  strength  to  resist  the  stress  caused  by 
rupture   of   the   specimen.     Machines   are   built  for  applying 


{♦-o-jiE 


Fig.  22a.— Old  Form. 


Fig.  aa5.— Thurston,  Polmbvhr. 


tensile,  compressive,  transverse,  and  torsional  stresses;  they 
vary  greatly  in  character  and  form ;  .some  are  adapted  for 
applying  more  than  one  kind  of  stress,  while  others  are  limited 
to  a  sin«;le  specific  purpose. 

In  all  machines  the  weighing  device  sliould  be  accurate  and 
sufficiently  sensitive  to  detect  any  essential  variation  in  the 
stress,  and  every  laboratory  should  be  provided  with  means  for 
calibrating  testing-machines  from  time  to  time;  the  weighing 
system  is  usually  independent  of  the  system  for  applying 
power,  although  in  certain  early  machines  a  single  lever 
mounted  on  a  fulcrum  was  used,  as  shown  in  Figs.  22/i  and  22^, 
and  in  which  the  power  system  and  weighing  system  were  com- 
bined,  the  power  applied  being  measured  by  multiplying  the 
weight  by  the  ratio  of  the  lever-arms  bfa. 
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The  power  system,  when  independent  of  the  weighing  sys- 
tem, usually  consists  of  a  hydraulic  press,  as  shown  in  Fig.  22c,  or 
a  train  of  gears,  as  shown  in  Fig.  22d,  The  principal  advantage 
of  having  the  power  system  independent  from  the  weighing 
system  is  due  to  the  fact  that  under  such  conditions  the 
stretching  of  the  specimen,  which  almost  invariably  takes  place, 
does  not  affect  the  accuracy  of  weighing. 

The  shackles  or  clamps  for  holding  the  specimen  vary  with 
the  strain  to  be  applied.  The  clamps  for  tension-tests  usually 
consist  of  truncated  wedges  which  are  inserted  in  rectangular 


Fig.  mt.— Hydra I7UC  Prbss. 


Fig.  73^.— Form  of  Gsaring. 


openings  in  the  heads  of  the  testing-machines,  and  between 
which  the  specimen  is  placed.  The  interior  face  of  the  wedges 
is  for  flat  specimens,  plane  or  slightly  convex  and  serrated,  but 
for  round  or  square  specimens  is  provided  with  a  triangle  or 
V-shaped  groove  into  which  the  head  of  the  specimen  is  placed. 
When  the  strain  is  applied  to  the  specimen  the  wedges  are 
drawn  close  together,  exerting  a  pressure  on  the  specimen 
somewhat  in  proportion  to  the  strain  and  often  injurious  to  its 
strength.  In  many  instances  shackles  with  internal  cut  threads 
are  used,  into  which  specimens  provided  with  a  corresponding 
external  thread  are  screwed ;  this  latter  construction  is  much 
preferable  to  the  former,  though  adding  much  to  the  expense 
of  preparing  the  specimen.  It  is  very  important  that  the 
shackles  should  hold  the  specimens  firmly  and  accurately  in 
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the  axis  of  the  machine  ^nd  should  not  exert  a  crushing  strain 
which  is  injurious  to  the  material. 

General  Character  of  Testing-machines. 

Testing-machines  are  classified  as  vertical  or  horizontal, 
depending  upon  the  position  of  the  specimen  ;  this,  however 
is  not  an  important  structural  difference,  although  certain 
classes  of  machines  are  better  adapted  for  the  one  method  of 
testing  than  the  other.  Machines  may  also  be  classified  as 
tensive^  compressive,  or  transverse  machines,  depending  upon 
whether  they  are  better  suited  to  apply  one  class  of  stresses  than 
the  other,  but  as  the  method  of  testing  is  generally  dependent 
simply  upon  the  method  of  supporting  the  specimen,  this 
classification  is  of  little  importance  structurally.     Machines  can 


Fig.  7ar.— Wickstkbd,  Martsns,  Michaklib,  Bitckton. 

perhaps  be  best  classified  by  the  form  and  character  of  weigh- 
ing  mechanism,  it  being  generally  understood  that  power  may 
be  applied  through  the  medium  of  gears  or  by  a  hydraulic 
press,  as  desired,  and  with  any  class  of  machine. 

Under  this  classification  we  have: 

First,  the  simple  Inrr  machineSj  forms  of  which  have  been 
shown  in  Figs.  22a  and  22b,  in  which  the  power  for  breaking 
was  obtained  from  the  weighing  mechanism.  Fig.  22^  shows 
a  single-lever  machine  much  used  at  the  present  time  in  Eng- 
land, in  which  the  power  is  applied  to  the  specimen  at  B,  and 
the  amount  of  stress  is  determined  by  the  position  of  the  jockey 
weight  w,  and  the  amount  of  weight  on  the  poise  R, 
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A  single-lever  machine  in  which  the  lever  is  of  the  second 
order  is  shown  in  Fig.  22/1  The  specimen  is  placed  between  the 
fulcrum  and  the  weighing  mechanism.  The  latter  consists  of 
a  hydraulic  cylinder  with  diaphragm  and  attached  gauge,  and  is 
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Fig.  aa/ — Thomauet. 

interesting  as  being  the  prototype    of    the   Emery  testing- 
machine. 

Second,  differential-lever  machines,  one  kind  of  which  is 
shown  in  Fig.  22^.  This  consists  of  a  single  lever  with  poise,  to 
which  the  draw-head  is  connected  by  links  placed  at  unequal 
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R, 


Fig.  a^.— Riehl*. 

distances    from   the  fulcrum.     A  machine   of    this  form  was 
manufactured  at  one  time  by  Riehle  Brothers. 

Third,  compound-lever  machines.  These  have  been  much 
used  in  America  for  the  last  twenty  years,  and  are  manufactured 
by  Riehle  Brothers,  Olsen,  and  Fairbanks.  In  these  machines 
power  is  usually  applied  by  gearing;  at  least,  such  a  construc- 
tion is   generally  preferred   in   this   country.      The  diagram. 
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Fig.  22A,  shows  the  arrangement  of  levers  adopted  in  the  Fair- 
banks machine.  Power  is  applied  at  Fy  specimen  is  placed  at  j, 
and  the  stress  is  transmitted  by  the  various  levers  P,  E^  and  c 


V 
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Fig.  22A. — Faikbanks  Machine. 

to  the  weighing-scale.     The  various  fulcrums  marked  r  rest 
on  a  fixed  support. 

Fig.  22j  shows  arrangement  of  levers  adopted  in  the 
Olsen  and  Riehle  machines,  power  being  applied  to  the  lower 
draw-head  By  and  the  stress 
transmitted  through  the  speci- 
men by  means  of  the  various 
levers  to  the  weighing-scale  zv. 
In  this  diagram  P  denotes  the 
position  of  fixed  fulcrums.  By 
placing  the  specimen  between 
the  lower  draw-head  B  and  the 
platform  Ell,  it  may  be  broken 
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Fiti,  22/'.— OlSKN   and    RiEHLt. 

by  compression.      By  providing  suitable  support   resting  on 
the  platform  E.E  a  transverse  stress  can  be  applied. 

Fourth,  direct-acting  hydraulic  machines.  Fig.  22k  shows 
a  simple  form  of  a  hydraulic  machine,  in  which  power  is 
applied  by  liquid  pressure  to  move  the  piston  R,  the  speci- 
men being  located  at  s  for  tension  and  at  ab'  for  compression. 
Machines  of  this  kind  have  been  built  of  the  verj'  largest 
capacity,  as  for  instance  that  designed  by  Kellogg  at  Athens, 
Pa.,  has  a  capacity  of  1,250,000  pounds,  and  at  the  Phoenix 
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Iron  Works  has  a  capacity  of  2,000,000  pounds,  while  one 
built  by  Professor  Johnson  at  St.  Louis  has  a  capacity  of 
about  750,000  pounds.  In  all  these  machines  the  stress  is 
measured  by  multiplying  the  readings  of  the  gauge  by  a  con- 
stant depending  upon  the  area  of  the  cylinder,  the  effect  of 


Fig.  33^.— Kkllocg,  Johnson. 

friction  being  eliminated  by  keeping  the  piston  rotating,  or  in 
other  cases  neglecting  it  or  determining  its  amount  and  cor- 
recting the  results  accordingly.  Such  machines  are  not 
adapted  for  accurate  testing,  but  are  suited  for  testing  of  a 
character  which  permits  considerable  variation  from  the 
correct  results. 

A  modified  form  of  the  simple  hydraulic  machine  was 
made  by  Werder  in  1852,  having  a  capacity  of  icx)  tons,  the 
principle  of  its  construction  being  shown  in  Fig.  22/.  In  this 
machine  the  line  of  action  of  the  stress  is  in  RF,  while  that 
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Fig.  22/,— Thk  Wkrdkr,  1852. 

of  the  resistance  is  in  the  line  A{/  which  is  to  one  side  of  RF. 
These  forces  are  balanced  by  adjusting  the  weights  on  the 
scale-beam,  thus  providing  means  of  weighing  the  force 
applied  to  the  specimen. 

Fig.  22fn  is  a  sketch  of  the  working  parts  of  the  Maillard 
machine,  in  which  the  weighing  apparatus  consists  of  a  fluid 
which  is  put  under  pressure  by  means  of  a  diaphragm  against 
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which  the  stress  applied  to  the  specimen  reacts.  This  force 
is  measured  on  a  hydraulic  gauge  similar  in  many  respects 
to  the  weighing  apparatus  of  the  Emery  testing-machine. 


Fifth,  the  Emery  machine.  The  general  principle  of  the 
Emery  testing-machine  is  shown  in  Fig.  22«.  Power  is 
applied  by  means  of  the  double-acting  hydraulic  press  R  so  as 
to  break  the  specimen  either  in  tension  or  compression,  as 
desired.  The  specimen  is  placed  at  s,  and  the  stress  trans- 
mitted is  received,  if  in  tension,  first  by  the  draw-head  BB, 
thence  transmitted  to  the  draw-head  B' B' ,  thence  in  turn  to 


the  fluid  in  the  hydraulic  support  v  through  a  frictionless  dia- 
pliragm,  from  which  the  fluid  pressure  Is  transmitted  to  the 
vessel  with  the  smaller  diaphragm  d.  the  pressure  of  which  is 
balanced  and  weighed  on  the  weighing- scale  w.  If  the 
specimen  is  in  compression  the  force  is  transmitted  by  the 
draw-head  BB  to  the  bottom  of  the  hydraulic  support  v,  thus 
crowding  the  hydraulic  support  and  its  contents  against  the 
diapSra'^m.  which  In  turn  causes  a  liquid  pressure  which  is 
measured  on  the  wei^hin,;-scalc  as  before.    The  springs  which 
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receive  the  pressure  of  the  liquid  are  adjusted  by  screws  rr, 
connected  to  the  frame,  and  of  sufficient  strength  to  resist  the 
greatest  stress  applied  in  compression. 

In  order  that  the  levers  of  a  testing-machine  may  transmit 
the  force  to  the  weighing  poise  with  as  little  loss  as  possible, 
and  in  such  a  manner  that  a  large  force  can  be  balanced  by  a 
small  weight,  a  knife-edge  bearing  is  in  nearly  every  case  pro- 
vided for  each  lever.  The  knife-edge  as  usually  constructed 
is  a  piece  of  hardened  steel  with  a  sharp  edge  which  is  inserted 
rigidly  in  the  weighing-lever  and  rests  upon  a  hardened  steel 
plate  fastened  to  the  fulcrum,  although  in  some  cases  the 
positions  of  knife-edge  and  plate  are  reversed.  The  knife-edge 
should  be  as  sharp  as  it  can  be  made  without  crumbling  or  cut- 
ting the  contact-plate,  and  it  should  be  kept  clean  and  free 
from  dirt  or  rust  in  order  to  keep  the  friction  at  the  lowest 
possible  point.  In  practice  the  knife-edge  is  made  from  30 
to  1 10  degrees,  depending  upon  the  load.  Machines  of  the 
type  shown  in  Fig.  22j  have  been  constructed  in  which  the 
friction  and  other  losses  as  shown  by  trial  did  not  exceed  100 
pounds  in  ioo,ocx). 

The  fulcrums  for  supporting  the  levers  in  the  Emery  test- 
ing-machine are  thin  plates  of  steel  rigidly  connected  to  both 
the  lever  and  its  support,  as  shown  in  Figs.  22«,  30,  and  31. 
A  flexure  of  the   fulcrum-plates  is  produced   by  an  angular 
motion  of  the  levers;   but  as  this  motion  in  practice  is  small, 
and  as  the  fulcrums  are  very  thin,  the  loss  of  force  is  inappre- 
ciable and  all  friction  is  eliminated.     The  plate  fulcrums  also 
possess  the  advantage  of  holding  the  levers  so  that  end  motion 
is  impossible,  and  thus  preventing  any  error  in  weighing  due 
to  change  of  lever-arm.     The  peculiar  form  of  the  plate  ful- 
crums is  -such  as  to  be   unaffected   by  dirt  ;    furthermore  in 
practice  a  higher  degree  of  accuracy  in  weighing  has  been  ob- 
tained than  is  possible  with  knife-edge  levers.     The  principal 
characteristics  of  the  Emery  machine  are,  first,  the  hydraulic 
supports,  which  are  vessels  filled  with  a  liquid  and  having  a 
flexible  side  or  diaphragm,  which  transmits  the  pressure  to  a 
similar  support  in  contact  with  the  weighing  apparatus.     The 
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detailed  construction  of  an  hydraulic  support  as  used  in  a  ver- 
tical machine  is  shown  in  Fig.  20,  its  method  of  operation  in 
Fig,  2zn.  Second,  the  peculiar  steel-plate  fulcrums,  which 
have  been  described.  These  together  with  excellent  work- 
manship throughout  have  served  to  make  the  Emery  testing- 
machine  an  instrument  of  precision  with  a  greater  range  of 
capacity  and  an  accuracy  far  superior  to  that  of  any  other 
machine. 

Fig.  22p  gives  a  perspective  view  of  the  Emery  machine 
with  the  working  parts  marked  the  same  as  in  the  diai^ram. 


In  this  figure  M  is  the  pump  for  operating  the  hydnulic 
press,  ///('  the  connecting  piping,  TT  screws  forming  a  part 
of  the  frame  and  used  for  adjusting  the  position  of  the  press 
for  difTerent  lengths  of  specimens,  and  of  sufficient  strength  to 
withstand  the  shock  due  to  breaking;  P  is  the  weighing- case, 
which  contains  i  vcxy  elaborate  system  of  weights  which  cin 
be  applied  without  handling,  as  described  in  detail  later. 

62.  Weig:hingr  System.— The  weighing  system  in  the  pres- 
ent English  machines,  and  in  former  ones  built  in  this  country, 
consists  of  a  single  lever  or  scale-beam,  along  which  can  be 
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moved  a  poise,  and  which  can  be  connected  by  one  or  more 
levers  to  the  test  specimen.  Such  machines  are  objectionable 
principally  from  the  space  occupied. 

The  weighing  device  in  nearly  all  recent  machines  consists 
of  a  series  of  levers,  arranged  very  much  as  in  platform-scales, 
finally  ending  in  a  graduated  scale-beam'  over  which  a  poise  is 
made  to  move.  The  machines  are  usually  so  constructed  that 
the  effect  of  the  strain  on  the  specimen  is  transmitted  into 
a  downward  force  acting  on  the  platform,  and  the  effect  of 
a  given  stress  is  just  the  same  as  a  given  load  on  the  plat- 
form. 

The  weighing-levers  usually  consist  of  cast-iron  beams  car- 
rying hardened  steel  knife-edges,  which  in  turn  rest  on  har- 
dened-steel bearing  plates.  This  is  the  system  adopted  by  most 
scale-makers  for  their  best  scales. 

In  the  Emery  testing-machines,  which  are  especially  noted 
for  their  accuracy  and  sensitiveness,  the  knife-edges  and  bear- 
ing plates  are  replaced  by  thin  plates  of  steel,  the  flexibility  of 
which  permits  the  necessary  motion  of  the  levers. 

The  weighing  device  should  be  accurate,  and  sufficiently  sen- 
sitive to  detect  any  essential  variation  in  the  stress.  The 
amount  of  sensitiveness  required  must  depend  largely  on  the 
purposes  of  the  test.  An  amount  less  than  one  tenth  of  one 
per  cent  will  rarely  make  any  appreciable  difference  in  the  re- 
sult, and  probably  may  be  taken  as  the  minimum  sensitiveness 
needed  for  ordinary  testing.  Means  should  be  provided  for 
calibrating  the  weighing  device.  This  can  be  done,  in  the  class 
of  machines  under  consideration,  by  loading  the  lower  platform 
with  standard  weights  and  noting  the  corresponding  readings 
of  the  scale-beams.  Testing-machines  may  be  calibrated  with  a 
limited  number  of  standard  weights,  by  the  use  of  a  test- 
specimen,  which  is  not  to  be  strained  beyond  the  clastic  limit. 
The  weights  are  successively  added  and  removed,  and  strain  is 
maintained  on  the  test-piece,  equal  to  the  reading  on  the  cali- 
brated portion  of  the  scale-beam. 

63.  The  Frame. — The  frame  of  the  machine  must  be 
sufficiently  heavy  and  strong  to  withstand  the  shock  produced 
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by  a  weight  equal  to  the  capacity  of  the  machine  suddenly  ap- 
plied. 

The  weighing  levers  must  sustain  all  the  stress  or  force  act- 
ing on  the  specimen,  without  sufficient  deflection  to  afTect 
accuracy  of  the  weighing,  and  the  frame  must  be  able  to  sus- 
tain the  shock  consequent  upon  the  sudden  removal  of  the 
load,  due  to  breaking,  without  permanent  set  or  deflection. 

64..  Power  System. — The  power  to  strain  or  rupture  the 
specimen  is  usually  applied  through  the  medium  of  a  train  ol 
gears  or  by  a  hydraulic  press,  operated  by  power  or  hand. 
The  hydraulic  machine  is  very  convenient  when  the  stress  13 
less  than  50,000  pounds;  but  if  there  is  any  leakage  in  the 
valves,  the  stress  will  be  partially  relieved  the  instant  the  pump 
ceases  to  operate,  and  difficulty  may  be  experienced  in  ascer- 
taining the  stretch  for  a  given  load. 

65.  Shackles. — The  shackles  or  clamps  for  holding  the 
specimen  vary  with  the  strain  to  b  jipplied.  These  clamps  for 
tension  tests  usually  consist  of  truncated  wedges  which  are  in- 
serted in  rectangular  openings  in  the  heads  of  the  testlng-ma- 
chines,  and  between  which  the  specimen  is  placed.  The  inte- 
rior (ace  of  the  wedges  is  (or  flat  specimens  plane  and  serrated, 
but  for  round  or  square  specimens  it  is  provided  with  a  trian- 
gular or  V-shaped  groove,  into  which  the  head  of  the  specimen 
is  placed  When  the  strain  is  applied  to  the  specimen  these 
wedges  are  drawn  closer  together,  exerting  a  pressure  on  the 
specimen  somewhat  in  proportion  to  the  strain  and  often  in- 
jurious  to  its  strength.  In  tensile  testing  it  is  essential  to  the 
correct  determination  of  the  strength  of  the  specimen  that  the 
force  shall  be  applied  axially  to  the  material ;  in  other  words,  it 
shall  have  no  oblique  or  transverse  component.  This  requires 
that  the  wedge  clamps  shall  be  parallel  to  the  specimen,  and 
that  the  heads  which  contain  the  clamp  shall  separate  in  a 
right  tine  and  parallel  to  the  specimen. 

This  construction  is  well  shown  In  the  following  description 
of  the  clamps  used  in  the  Olsen  and  Riehid  testing-machines. 

A  plan  and  section  of  the  draw-heads  used  with  the  Olsen 
machine  is  shown   in  Fig.  23.     The  small   numbers  refer  to 
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the  same  part  in  each  view,  and  also  in  Figs.  29  to  33,  so  thai 
any  part  can  be  easily  identified  ;  60,  59  is  a  counterbalanced 
lever  used  to  prevent  the  wedges  falling  out  when  the  strain 
isrelieveji;  63,63,15  a  screw  connected  to  a  plunger  for  ad- 
justing the  space  into  which  the  wedge-clamps  are  drawn.  A 
lateral  motion  of  the  specimen  is  obtained  by  unscrewing  on 
on*  side  and  screwing  up  simultaneously  on  the  other  side; 
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this  adjustment  is  of  advantage  in  some  instances  in  centering 
the  specimen.  For  use  of  the  other  parts  shown  in  Fig.  20,  sec 
Art.  64,  page  91. 

The  clamps  used  by  Riehl4  Brothers  for  holding  flat  sped. 
PHens  are  shown  in  F^.  24  and  Fig.  25,  as  follows: 
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Fig.  2ifa  is  a  plan  of  wedge-clamp,  with  speciincris  in 
position;  CC,  curve-faced  wedges;  I),  specimens;  f  is  a  pin 
that  is  used  to  guide  the  specimen  to  the  centie  of  the  testing- 
tools. 


Fig.  35  is  a  sectional  view  of  same.  Fig.  24  is  a  view  of 
the  wedge-faccd  clamp.  The  inclination  of  the  surfaces  of  the 
wedges  are  exaggerated  in  the  drawings.so  as  to  distinctly  set 
forth  their  features. 

Wedges  have  been  made  with  spherical  backs,  and  a  por- 
tion of  the  draw-heads  mounted  on  ball  surfaces  in  order  to 
insure  axial  strains.  Special  holders  into  which  screw-threads 
have  been  cut  have  been  used  with  success,  and  in  many 
instances  the  specimens  have  been  fastened  to  the  draw-head£ 
by  riglit  and  It-ft  threaded  screws. 

66.  Specifications  for  Government  Testing-machine.— 
The  large  machine  in  use  by  the  United  States  Government  at 
the  Watertown  Arsenal  was  built  by  Albert  H.  Emery.  The 
machine  is  not  only  of  large  capacity,  but  is  extremely  drlicate 
and  very  accur^ite.  A  perspective  view  of  the  machine  is 
shown  in  Fig.  22. 

The  requirements  of  the  United  States  Government  as  ex. 
pressed  in  the  specifications,  which  were  all  successfully  met, 
were  as  follows : 
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1st.  A  machine  with  a  capacity  in  tension  or  compression 
of  800,000  pounds,  with  a  delicacy  sufficient  to  accurately  reg- 
ister the  stress  required  to  break  a  single  horse-hair. 

2d.  The  machine  should  have  the  capacity  of  seizing  and 
giving  the  necessary  strains,  from  tlie  minutest  to  the  greatest, 
without  a  targe  number  of  special  appliances,  and  without 
special  adjustments  for  the  different  sizes, 

3d.  The  machine  should  be  able  to  give  the  stresses  and 
receive  the  shocks  of  recoil  produced  by  rupture  of  the  speci- 
men without  injury.  The  recoil  from  the  breaking  of  a  speci- 
men which  strains  the  machine  to  full  capacity  may  amount 
to  800,000  pounds,  instantly  applied.  The  machine  must  bear 
this  load  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  sensitive  to  a  load  of  3 
single  pound  placed  upon  it,  without  readjustment,  the  next 
moment. 

4th.  The  parts  of  the  machine  to  be  at  all  times  accessible. 

5th.  The  machine  to  be  operated  without  excessive  cost. 

67.  Description  of  Emery  Testing-machine. — These  ma- 
chines are  now  constructed  by  Wm.  Sellers  &  Co.  of  Phila- 
delphia, under  a  license  from  the  Yale  &  Towne  Mfg.  Co.  of 
Stamford,  Conn. 

The  following  description  will  serve  to  explain  the  principle 
on  which  the  machine  acts  : 

The  machine  consists  of  the  usual  parts:  I.  Apparatui 
to  apply  the  power.  3.  Clamps  for  holding  the  specimen. 
3.  The  weighing  device  or  scale. 

1.  The  apparatus  for  applying  power  consists  of  a  large  hy- 
draulic press,  which  is  mounted  on  wheels  as  shown  in  the  en- 
gravings, Fig.  22  and  Fig.  26,  and  can  be  moved  a  greater  or 
less  distance  from  the  fi.xed  head  of  the  machine.  Two  large 
screws  serve  to  fix  or  hold  this  hydraulic  press  in  any  position 
desired,  according  to  the  length  of  the  specimen:  and  when 
rupture  is  produced  the  shock  is  received  at  each  end  of  these 
screws,  which  tend  to  alternately  elongate  and  compress,  and 
take  all  the  strain  from  the  foundation. 

2.  Clamps  for  holding  the  specimen.  These  are  peculiar  to 
the  Emery  machine,  and  arc  shown  in  Fig.  26  in  section.     This 


figure  also  shows  a  section  of  the  fixed  head  of  the  machine, 
and  a  portion  of  the  straining- press,  with  elevation  of  the 
holder  for  the  other  end  of  the  specimen. 

The  clamps,  numbered  1484  in  Fig.  26,  are  inserted  between^ 
two  movable  jaws  (1477),   which  are    pressed  together   by 
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hydraulic  press  (I480),  resting  on  the  fixed  support(i476).  By 
this  heavy  lateral  pressure  force  equal  to  1,000,000  pounds  can 
be  applied  to  hold  the  specimen.  The  amount  of  this  force  is 
shown  by  gauges  connected  to  the  press  cylinder,  and  can  be 
icgulatcd  as  required. 


i 
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For  the  vertical  machines  these  shackles  or  holders  are  ar- 
ranged so  as  to  have  sufficient  lateral  motion  to  keep  in  the 


line  of  tnc  test-piece. 

3.  The  weighing  device.     This  is  the  especial  peculiarity  ot 
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the  Emery  machine :  instead  of  knife-edges,  thin  plates  of 
steel  are  used,  which  are  flexed  sufficiently  to  allow  the  neces- 
sary motion  of  the  levers.     The  steel  used  varies  from  0,004 1** 


O.OJ  inch  thick,  and  the   blades  are   so  wide  that  the  stress 
does  not  exceed  40,000  to  60,000  pounds  per  square  inch. 

Fig.  31  show3  the  form  of  tulcrums  used  for  light  forces 
I  when  the  steel  fulcrums  are  in  tension. 


The  method  of  measuring  the  load  is  practically  that  ol 
the  hydraulic  press  reversed,  but  instead  of  pistons,  diaphragms 
having  very  little  motion  are  used.  Below  the  diaphragm  is 
a    very  shallow  chamber  connected  by  a   tube  to   a   seconc 
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chamber  covered  with  a  similar  diaphragm,  but  of  a  different 
diameter.  Any  downward  pressure  on  the  first  diaphragm  is 
transmitted  to  the  second,  giving  a  motion  inversely  as  the 
squares  of  the  diameters.  This  latter  motion  may  be  farther 
increased  in  the  same  manner,  with  a  corresponding  reduction 
in  pressure,  or  it  may  at  once  be  received  by  the  system  of 
weighing  levers.  The  total  range  of  motion  given  the  first 
diaphragm  in  the  50-ton  testing-machine  is  nrnWo  P^rt  o(  an 
inch,  but  the  indicating  arm  of  the  scales  has  a  motion  of  ^-f, 
of  an  inch  for  each  pound.  This  increase  of  motion  and  cor- 
responding reduction  of  pressure  is  a'csomplished  practically 
witliout  friction.  The.se  parts  will  be  well  understood  by  Figs. 
28,  29.  and  30,  showing  the  Emery  100,000-pound  vertical  test- 
ing-machine. 

Fig.  27  shows  the  elevation  of  the  vertical  machine  arranged 
for  transverst  tests.  Fig,  28  shows  the  scale-beam  and  case,  and 
Fig.  29  is  a  section  of  the  base-frame  and  hydraulic  supports. 
In  this  last  figure  the  diaphragm,  filled  with  liquid,  is  placed 
between  the  frames  EE.  These  frames  are  allowed  the  neces- 
sary but  slight  vertical  motion  by  the  thin  fulcrum-strips  b  and 
c,  but  at  the  same  time  are  held  from  lateral  motion.  The 
frame  EE  and  diaphragms  are  supported  by  springs  d.  so  as 
to  have  an  initial  tension  acting  on  the  tesl-piece.  The  dia- 
phragm and  its  enclosing  rings  fill  the  whole  space  between 
the  frame  to  within  0.005  inch,  which  is  the  maximum  amount 
of  motion  permitted. 

The  pressure  on  the  diaphragm  between  the  frames  EE  is 
communicated  by  the  tube /to  a  similar  diaphragm  in  com- 
munication with  the  weighing-levers.  Fig-  30  represents  the 
weighing-levers  for  platform-scales.  In  case  a  diaphragm  is  used 
it  U  placed  beneath  the  column  A  ;  the  motion  of  the  column 
A  is  communicated  to  the  scale-beams  by  a  system  of  levers 
as  shown. 

The  scale-beam  of  the  testing-machine  Js  shown  in  Fig.  28, 
and  is  so  arranged  that  by  operating  the  handles  on  the  out- 
side of  the  case  the  weiglits  required  to  balance  the  load  can 
be  added  or  removed  at  pleasure.     The  device  for  adding  the 
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weights  is  shown  in  Fig,  32.  a,  b,  c,  rf,  e,  ar.d  _/"are  tlie  weights, 
whid)  are  usually  gold-plated  to  prevent  rusting.  These  when 
not  in  use  are  carried  on  the  supports  A  and  B  by  means  of 
pins.  When  needed,  these  supports  can  be  lowered  by  the  out- 
side levers,  and  as  many  weights  as  are 
needed  are  added  to  the  weighing-poise 
CD. 

68.  Riehl6  Brottiers'  Hydraulic 
Testing-machines. — The  testing-ma- 
chines built  by  Riehlt:  Brothers  of  Phil- 
adclphia  vary  greatly  in  principles  and 
methods  of  construction.  In  the  ma- 
chines built  by  this  firm,  power  is  ap- 
plied either  by  hydraulic  pressure  or  by 
gearing,  and  the  weighing  device  con- 
sists of  one  or  more  levers  working  over 
steel  knife-edges,  as  in  the  usual  scale 
construction. 

Machines  have  been  built  by  this  firm 
since  1876.  The  form  of  the  first 
machine  constructed  was  essentially 
that  of  a  long  weighing-be, im  sus- 
pended in  a  frame  and  connected  by 
difTerential  levers  to  the  specimen,  the 
power  being  applied  by  a  hydraulic 
press.  The  later  forms  are  more  com- 
pact. The  standard  hydraulic  machine 
as  constructed  by  this  firm  is  shown 
in  Fig.  33.  In  this  machine  the  cylin- 
der  of    the    hydraulic    press,   which  is 

situated  directly  beneath  the  specimen,  '''"ob'^^'v!^'  w^ttinn'"" 
is  movable,  and  the  piston  is  fixed. 

This  motion  is  transmitted  through  the  specimen,  and  is 
resisted  by  the  weighing  levers  at  the  top  of  the  machine, 
which  are  connected  by  rods  and  levers  to  the  scale-frame. 
Two  platforms  connected  by  a  frame  are  carried  by  the  weigh- 
ing levers:  the  upper  one  is  slotted  to  receive  the  wedges  for 
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holding  the  specimen  :  the  lower  one  forms  a  plane  table.  The 
intermediate  platform,  or  draw-head,  can  be  adjusted  in  dif- 
ferent  positions  by  turning  the  nuts  on  the  screws  shown  in 
(he  cut.  For  tension-strains  the  specimen  is  placed  between 
the  upper  and  intermediate  head;  for  compression  it  is  placed 
between  the  intermediate  and  lower  heads.  An  attachment  is 
often  added  to  the  lower  platform,  so  that  transverse  strains 
can  be  applied. 

The  cylinder  is   connected   by  two  screwed   rods   to  the 
intermediate  platform  or  draw-head,  and  when  it  is   forced 


downward  by  the  operation  of  the  pump   this  draw-head  is 
moved  in  the  same  direction  and  at  the  same  rate. 

69.  Riebl6  Power  Machines. — The  machines  in  which 
power  is  applied  by  gearing  are  now  more  generally  used  than 
hydraulic  machines.  Fig.  34  shows  the  design  of  geared  ma. 
chine  now  built  by  RIehle  Bros.,  in  sizes  of  50,000,  100,000,  and 
.!00.000  pounds  capacity.  In  this  machine  both  the  gearing 
for  applying  the  power  and  the  levers  connected  with  the 
weighing  apparatus  are  near  the  floor  and  below  the  specimen, 
thus  giving  the  machine  great  stability.  The  heads  for  hold- 
ing the  specimen  are  arranged  as  in  the  hydraulic  machine,  and 
power  isapplicd  to  move  the  intermediate  platform  up  or  down 
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as  required.  The  upper  head  and  lower  platform  form  a  part 
of  the  weighing  system.  The  intermediate  or  draw-head  may 
be  moved   either  by  (riction-wheels  or  spur-gears  at  various 


speeds,  which  are  regulated  by  two  levers  conven; 
operator  standing  near  the  scale-beam. 

The  poise  can  be  moved  backward  or  forward  o 
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beam,  without  disturbing  the  balance,  by  means  of  a  hand- 
wheel,  opposite  the  fulcrum  on  which  the  scale-beam  rests. 

The  scale-beam  can  be  read  to  minute  divisions  by  a 
vernier  on  the  poise. 

70.  Olsen    Testing-machtne.  —General  Form. — The  ma- 


chines of  Tinius  Olsen  &  Co.  of  Philadelphia  are  all  operated 
b>  gearing,  driven  by  hand  in  the  machines  of  small  capacity, 
and  by  power  in  those  of  larger  capacity. 

The  general  form  of  the  machine  is  shown  in  Figs.  35  and 
36,  from  which  it  is  seen  that  the  principles  of  construction 
are  the  same  as  in  the  machine  last  described. 
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The  mtermediate  platform  or  draw-head  is  operated  by 
four  screws  instead  of  by  two,  and  there  is  a  marked  difference 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  weighing-levers  and  in  the  gearing. 

The  machine  can  be  operated  at  various  rates  of  speed  in 
either  direction,  and  is  readily  controlled  by  convenient  levers. 


71.  The  Olsen  Autographic  Apparatus. — This  apparatus 
for  drawing  strain-diagrams  is  entirely  automatic,  and  is 
operated  substantially  as  follows: 

The  diagram  is  drawn  on  a  drum  (103),  parallel  to  the  scale- 
beam,  by  a  pencil  actuated  by  a  screw-thread  cut  to  a  fine  pin... 


on  the  end  of  the  rod  which  actuates  the  poise  (106),  so  that 
the  pencil  will  move  in  a  definite  ratio  to  that  of  the  poise. 
The  drum  is  actuated  by  the  stretch  of  the  specimen.  This 
is  brought  about  by  four  fingers  shown  in  Fig.  35,  and  on  a 
larger  scale  in  Fig.  38  by  numbers  82  and  83.  These  fingers, 
shown  in  plan  in  Fig.  38,  tend  to  separate  and  follow  any 
motion  of  the  collars  (65)  placed  on  the  test-piece,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  35;  the  motion  of  these  fingers  is  multiplied  five  times, 


and  connected  by  steel  bands  to  the  drum,  102.  in  such  a  mttt' 
ner  that  the  resultant  force  only  is  effective  to  rotate  the  drum. 
The  poise  is  moved  by  a  friction  device  attached  to  the 
main  power  system,  which  is  thrown  into  or  out  of  gear  auto- 
matically by  an  electric  current,  as  required  to  keep  the  beam 
floating  ;  the  current  passes  through  the  scale-beam  in  opposite 
directions,  according  as  the  place  of  contact  is  above  or  below 
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the  beam.  Finally,  an  alarm-bell  is  rung  whenever  the  scale- 
beam  operates  beyond  its  normal  amount,  thus  calling  the  at- 
tention of  the  operator. 

Gauge-marking  Device, — A  special  and  very  ingenious  ar- 
rangement, shown  in  Fig.  39,  is  used  to  hold  the  test-piece  and 
mark  the  extreme  gauge-marks  in  any  position  desired. 

72.  Parts  of  Olsen  Machine. — The  following  reference 
numbers  to  the  parts  of  the  Olsen  machine  will  serve  to  show 
the  construction : 


1.  Entablature.  61. 

2.  Columns.  63. 

3.  Platform  supporting  columns.  63. 

4.  Pivots.  64. 

5.  Lower  moving  head. 

23.  Sleeve  on  driving-shaft.  73. 

24.  Rock-shaft  operating  lever  shifting    73. 

22.  74. 

25.  Hand-lever  operating  24.  75. 

26.  37.  Pulleys  rotating  driving-shaft.      78. 
2S.  29.   Friction-clutches  engaging  26    82, 

with  driving-shaft.  85. 

30.  Sleeve  operating  clutches.  86. 

31.  Forked  lever  controlling  sleeve  30.     95. 

33.  Hand-lever  operating  30.  96. 

34.  Grooved  wheel  on  driving-shaft.         97. 

40.  Tilting  bearing.  98. 

41.  Band-wheel.  99. 

42.  Endless  band.  100. 

44.  Helical  spring.  loi. 
46.  Fulcrum  of  lever  117.  102. 

45.  Specimen  under  test.  103. 

49.  Gripping  jaws.  104. 

50.  Projecting  flanges  on  jaws  49.  105. 

51.  Block-slide.  106. 

52.  Grooves  in  51.  111. 

53.  Slotted  slide  supporting  49.  117. 
54    Opening  in  53.  118. 

55.  Eye  in  53.  118'. 

56.  Bolt  connecting  53  and  57.  119. 

57.  Lever  to  open  and  shut  jaws.  144. 

58.  Fulcrum  of  57.  145. 
5Q  Counterweight.  146. 
60.  Handle  of  lever  57. 


Plungers  for  slides  51. 

Screws  for  61.    ' 

Screw-bolt. 

Collars  or  clamps  for  caliper  bearw 

ing. 
Guiding-block. 
Cam. 

Lever  moving  87. 
Sliding-blocks. 
Polygonal  prism  in  75. 
83.  Calipers.^ 
Arm  of  caltapr. 
Clamps. 

Cord  operating  recording-cylinder. 
Pulley. 
Lever. 

Fulcrum  to  97. 
Pulley  or  sheave. 
Drum  or  winding-barrel  of  xos. 
Link. 

Recording-cylinder. 
Pencil. 
Screw. 

Screws  shifting  106. 
Poise  or  weight. 
Balancing  pivot  of  beam. 
Force  multiplying  lever. 
Weighing-beam. 
Slide  to  small  poise  on  118. 
Link. 

Endless  band  for  moving  poise. 
Guiding-pulleys. 
Grooved  wheel. 
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73,    Thurston's  Torsion  Testing-machine — Both    the 

breaking-strength  and  the  modulus  of  rigidity  can  be  obtained 
from  the  autographic  testing-machine  invented  by  Professor 
Thurston  in  1872. 


In  this  machine  the  power  is  applied  by  a  crank  at  one 
side,  tending  to  rotate  the  specimen,  the  specimen  being  con- 
nected at  the  opposite  end  to  a  pendulum  with  a  heav}* 
weight. 

The  resistance  offered  by  the  pendulum  is  the  measure  of 
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the  force  applied,  since  it  is  equal  to  the  length  of  the  lever- 
arm  into  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  inclination,  multiplied  by  the 
constant  weight  P.  A  pencil  is  carried  in  the  axis  of  the 
pendulum  produced,  and  at  the  same  time  is  moved  parallel  to 
the  axis  of  the  test-piece  by  a  guide  curved  in  proportion  to 
the  sine  of  the  angle  of  deviation  of  the  pendulum,  so  that  the 
pencil  moves  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the  specimen  an 
amount  proportional  to  the  sine  of  this  angle.  A  drum  carry- 
ing a  sheet  of  paper  is  moved  at  the  same  rate  as  the  end  of 
the  specimen  to  which  the  power  is  applied.  Now  if  the  pencil 
be  made  to  trace  a  line,  it  will  move  a  distance  around  the 
drum  which  is  equal  to  the  angle  of  torsion  (ci)  expressed  in 
degrees  or  n  measure,  and  it  will  move  a  distance  parallel  to 
the  axis  of  the  test-piece  proportional  to  the  moment  of  ex- 
ternal forces,  Pa. 

The  diagram  Fig.  41,  from  Church's  "  Mechanics  of  En- 
gineering," shows  the  working  portions  of  the  machine  very 
clearly.     In  the  figure  P'v^  the  pendulum,  the  upper  end  of 


which  moves  past  the  guide  WR,  and  is  connected  by  the  link 
FA  with  the  pencil  A  T.  The  diagram  is  drawn  on  a  sheet  of 
paper  on   the  drum,  which  is  rotated  by  the  lever  b.     The 
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drum  moves  through  the  angle  ar,  relatively  to  the  pendulum 
which  moves  through  the  angle  ft.  The  test-piece  is  inserted 
between  the  pendulum  and  drum. 

The  value  of  a  in  degrees  can  be  found  by  dividing  the 
distance  on  the  diagram  by  the  length  of  one  degree  on  the 
surface  of  the  paper  on  the  drum,  which  may  be  found  by 
measurement  and  calculation. 

Application  of  the  Equations  to  the  Strain-diagram. — For 
the  breaking-load  apply  equation  (23)  of  Chapter  III.,  page  ji. 

Pa=pJ^^e (23) 

The  external  moment  Pa  equals  Pr  sin  ft,  in  which  P  is 
the  fixed  weight,  r  the  length  of  the  pendulum,  ft  the  angle 
made  with  the  vertical.     Hence 

/V  sin /?=/^-5-^. 

In  this  equation  P  and  r  are  constant,  and  depend  upon  the 
machine;  I^  and  e  are  constant,  and  depend  upon  the  test- 
piece. 

sin  ft  is  the  ordinate  in  inches  to  the  autographic  strain- 
diagram,  and  can  be  measured ;  knowing  the  constant,  /,  may 
be  computed. 

/,  =  Pr  sin  fte  -T- 1^. 

For  the  modulus  of  rigidity,  apply  equation  (22a),  Chapter 
III.,  page  72. 

E,  :=p,l  -7-  ea  =  Plr  sin  ft  -^  I^a. 

In  this  equation  sin  ft  is  the  ordinate  to  the  strain-diagram,  and 
a  the  corresponding  abscissa,  the  other  quantities  are  constant, 
and  depend  on  the  machine  or  on  the  test-piece. 

The  Resilience  (see  equation  (25),  page  73)  is  the  area  of  the 
diagram  within  the  elastic  limit,  expressed  in  absolute  units. 

U  =  \Paa  =  iPr  sin  fta. 
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The  Helix  Angle  (see  equation  (22),  page  72)  (J  =  ^a  -r-  /,  in 
which  /  is  the  length  of  the  specimen  in  inches.  The  elongation 
of  the  outer  fibre  can  be  computed  by  multiplying  /  by  secant  6. 
The  per  cent  of  elongation  is  equal  to  secant  cJ.  (Sec  d  is 
equal  to  the  square  root  of  i  +  tan*  cJ.) 

74.  Machine  Constants. — To  obtain  the  Constants  of  the 
Machine. — First,  the  external  moment  Pa.  TTiis  is  obtained  on 
th^  principle  that  it  is  equal  to  any  other  external  moment 
which  holds  it  in  equilibrium.  Swing  the  pendulum  until  its 
centre-line  is  horizontal ;  support  it  in  this  position  by  a  strut 
resting  on  a  pair  of  scales;  the  product  of  the  corrected  reading 
of  the  scales  into  the  distance  to  the  axis  on  the  arm  will  give 
Pa.  Check  this  result  by  trials  with  the  strut  at  different  points. 
Correct  for  friction  of  journal.  Second,  the  value  of  the  scale  of 
ordinates  can  be  obtained  by  measuring  the  ordinate  for  ft  =  90° 
and  for  /?  =  30**,  since  sine  90°  =  I  and  sine  30°  =  \.  Third,  the 
value  of  the  scale  of  abscissae  can  be  obtained  by  dividing  the 
abscissa  on  the  diagram  by  the  radius  of  the  drum  including 
the  paper.  This  may  be  expressed  in  degrees  by  dividing  by 
the  length  of  one  degree. 

Constants  of  the  Material  are  obtained  by  measuring  the 
dimensions  of  the  specimen.  The  values  of  /  and  e  are  given 
on  page  68. 

Conditions  of  Accuracy. — In  obtaining  these  values,  the  fol 
lowing  conditions  are  assumed  :  Firstly,  the  test-piece  is  exactly 
in  the  centre  of  motion  of  the  pendulum  and  of  the  drum ;  sec- 
ondly, the  pencil  is  in  line  of  the  pendulum  produced ;  thirdly, 
the  curve  of  the  guides  is  that  of  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  devia- 
tion ;  and,  fourthly,  the  specimen  is  held  firmly  from  rotation 
by  the  shackles  or  wedges,  and  yet  allowed  longitudinal  motion. 
These  constitute  the  adjustments  of  the  machine,  and  must 
be  carefully  examined  before  each  test.  Any  eccentricity  of 
the  axis  of  the  specimen  will  lead  to  serious  error. 

75.  Power  Torsion-machine. — This  machine  is  shown  in 
Fig.  42.  Power  is  applied  at  various  rates  of  speed  by  means 
of  the  gearing  shown.  The  specimen  is  held  by  means  of  two 
chucks:  the  one  on  the  left  is  rotated  an  amount  shown  by  the 
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graduated  scale  \\\  degrees  ;  the  one  on  the  right  is  prevented 
from  rotating  by  a  lever,  so  connected  to  the  scale-beam  that 
when  it  is  balanced  the  reading  is  proportional  to  the  torsional 
force  or  external  moment  transmitted  through  the  specimen, 
expressed  in  foot-pounds,  inch-pounds,  or  any  other  units 
desired.  The  weighing  head  is  suspended  so  as  to  permit  free 
elongation  of  the  specimen.  The  chucks  used  have  self-cen- 
tering Jaws  which  will  hold  the  specimen  rigidly  and  ceatral 
during  application  of  the  stress. 

Machines  of  the  general  class  shown  in  the  figure  are  made 
in   Philadelphia   both   by  Riehl^   Brothers  and  Tiiiius  Olsen, 


i 


I  aiic 


which  are  adapted  to  testing  of  specimens  of  varying  diameters 
and  lengths.  In  the  Riehl^  machine  shown,  the  adjustment 
for  specimens  of  various  lengths  is  made  by  moving  the  power 
head;  in  the  Olsen  machine  the  adjustment  is  made  by  mov- 
ing the  weighing  head  and  scale-beam,  which  are  arranged  in 
a  plane  at  right  angles  to  the  specimen. 

The  graduated  scale  attached  to  the  machine  for  angle  of 
torsion  should  seldom  be  used  for  that  purpose,  as  the  specimen 
is  quite  certain  to  slip  to  greater  or  less  extent  in  the  machine 
and  considerable  error  will  result.     The  angle  should  be  read 
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from  graduated  arcs  clamped  to  the  specimen,  at   a   known 
distance  apart. 

It  is  very  important  that  the  specimen  be  kept  straight 
during  the  application  of  stress,  and  that  the  angle  of  torsion 
be  measured  from  arcs  or  scales  having  the  same  centre  as  the 
specimen. 

76.  Impact-testing  Machine. —  The  Drop  Test — Testing  by 
Impact. — This  test,  see  page  143,  is  recommended  for  material 
used  in  machinery,  railroad  construction,  and  generally  when- 
ever the  material  is  likely  to  receive  shocks  or  blows  in  use. 

Tliis  test  is  usually  performed  by  letting  a  heavy  weight 
fall  on  to  the  material  to  be  tested.    The  Committee  on  Stand- 
ard Tests  of  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers 
recommend  that  the  standard  machine  for  this  purpose  consist 
of  a  gallows  or  framework  operating  a  drop  of  twenty  feet,  the 
weight  to  be  2000  pounds,  the  machine  to  be  arranged  sub- 
stantially like  a  pile-driver.     The  impact  machine  designed  by 
Mr.  Heisler  consists  of  a  pendulum  with  a  heavy  bob,  which 
delivers  a  blow  on  the  centre  of  a  bar  securely  held  on  two 
knife-edge  supports  affixed  to  a  heavy  mass  of  metal.     This 
machine  is  especially  designed  for  comparative  tests  of  cast- 
iron  ;  it  is  furnished  with  an  arc  graduated  to  read  the  vertical 
fall  of  the  bob  in  feet,  and  a  trip  device  for  dropping  the  ram 
from  any  point  in  the  arc.     A  paper  drum  can  be  arranged 
for  automatically  recording  the  deflection  of  the  test-pieces. 

Let  W^=  the  weight  of  the  bob ; 

h  =  the  distance  fallen  through ; 
P=  centre  load ; 
A  =  deflection. 


Then 


Hence 


Wh  =  iPK 


P=2lVh^K 


Tl*  Machines  for  Testing  Cement— Cement  mortar  can 
be  formed  into  cubes,  and  after  hardening  can  be  tested  in  the 
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usual  testing-machines  for  compression;  but  tensile  tests  are 
usually  required,  and  for  this  purpose  a  delicate  machine  with 
special  shackles  is  needed.  In  order  tliat  the  tests  may  give 
correct  results,  it  is  necessary  that  the  power  be  applied  unU 


formly,  and  absolutely  in  the  line  of  the  axis  of  the  specimen; 
and  to  make  different  tests  comparable,  the  specimen,  or  as  it 
is  called,  the  briquette,  must  be  always  of  the  same  shape  and 
siic.  and  made  in  exactly  the  same  manner.  The  engraving 
<Fig.  43)  shows  Fairbanks'  Automatic  Cement  Tester,  in  which  the 
power  is  applied  by  the  dropping  of  shot  into  the  pail/^  The 
specimen  is  held  between  clamps,  whicli  are  regulated  at  the 
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proper  distance  apart  by  the  screw  P.  At  the  instant  of  rup. 
lure  the  scale-beam  D  falls,  closes  a  valve,  and  stops  the  flow  of 
shot.  In  Fig.  43  jWis  a  closed  mould  for  forming  a  briquette, 
^ihc  mould  opened  for  removing  the  briquette,  T a.  briquette 
which  has  hardened,  and  t/one  which  has  been  broken. 

Directions. — Hang  the  cup  /•'  on  the  end  of  the  beam  D,  as 
shown  in  the  illustration.  See  that  the  poise  R  is  at  the  zero- 
mark,  and  balance  the  beam  by  turning  the  ball  /.. 

Place  the  shot  in  the  hopper  B,  place  the  specimen  in  the 
:lamp3  NN,  and  adjust  the  hand-wheel  P  so  that  the  gradu- 


iledbeam  D  will  rise  nearlyto  the  stop  K.  Open  the  automatic 
lalv'e  /so  as  to  allow  the  shot  to  run  slowly.  Stand  back  and 
leave  the  machine  to  make  the  test. 

When  the  specimen  breaks,  the  beam  D  drops  and  closes 
the  valve  /.  Remove  the  cup  with  the  shot  in  it,  and  hang 
llie  counterpoise-weight  G  in  its  place.  Hang  the  cup /^  on 
the  hook  under  the  large  balance-ball  E,  and  proceed  to  weigh 
the  shot  in  the  ordinary  way,  using  the  poise  R  on  the  graduated 
beam  D  and  the  weights  H  on  the  counterpoise-weight  G. 
The  result  will  show  the  number  of  pounds  required  to  break 
the  specimen. 

An  automatic  machine  designed  by  Prof.  A.  E.  Fuertes  has 
been  in   use  a  long  time  in  the  cement-testing  laboratory  at 
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Cornell  University.  In  this  machine  water  is  supplied  flowing" 
from  a  constant  head  through  a  small  glass  orifice.  The  fall 
of  the  beam  consequent  on  the  breaking  of  the  specimen  in- 
stantly stops  the  flow  of  water;  the  weight  of  this  water,  mul- 
tiplied by  a  known  constant,  gives  the  breaking-load  on  the 
briquette. 

The  Olsen  Cement  tester  is  shown  in  Fig.  44.     The  power  is 
applied   by  the  hand-wheel  snd  screw,  so   that  it  strains  t^e 


briquette  very  slowly.  The  poise  on  the  scale-beam  Is  moved 
by  turning  a  crank  so  that  the  beam  can  readily  be  kept  flo.il. 
ing.  The  peculiar  method  of  mounting  the  shackles  or  hold- 
ers to  insure  an  axia!  pull  is  well  shown  in  the  engraving. 

The  Riehl6  cement-tester  is  shown  in  Fig.  45.  The  briquette 
to  be  tested  is  placed  between  two  shackles  mounted  on  pivoti 
so  as  to  be  free  to  turn  in  every  direction. 

Power  is  applied  to  the  specimen  by  the  hand-wheel  below 
the  machine,  and  is  measured  by  the  reading  on  the  scale-beam 
at  the  position  of  the  poise.     Special  crushing  tools,  consisting 
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of  a  set  of  double  platforms,  which  may  be  drawn  together  by 
application  of  the  force,  is  furnished  with  this  machine.  The 
specimen  to  be  crushed  is  placed  between  these  platforms,  and 
the  power  applied  as  for  tension. 

Besides  the  machines  described,  various  machines  for  special 
testing  are  mainufactured  ;  these  machines  have  a  limited  use, 
and  do  not  require  special  description. 


TESTING-MACHINE  ACCESSORIES. 

78.  General  Requirements  of  Instruments  for  Measur- 
ing Strains. — In  the  test  of  materials  it  is  necessary  to  meas- 
ure the  amount  of  strain  or  distortion  of  the  body  in  order  to 
compute  the  ductility  and  the  modulus  of  elasticity.  The 
ductility  or  percentage  of  ultimate  deformation  can  often  be 
obtained  by  measurement  with  ordinary  scales  and  calipers, 
since  the  latter  is  usually  a  large  quantity.  Thus  in  the 
tension-test  of  a  steel  bar  8  inches  long,  it  will  increase  in 
length  before  rupture  nearly  or  quite  2  inches ;  if  in  the  meas- 
ure of  this  quantity  an  error  equal  to  one  fiftieth  of  an  inch 
be  made,  the  resulting  error  in  ductility  is  only  one  half  of 
one  per  cent.      In  the  measure  of  deformation  or  strain  oc- 


FiG.  46.— The  Wkdgk  Scale. 

curring  within  the  clastic  limit  the   case  is  very  different,  as 

the  deformation  is  very  small,  and  consequently  a  very  small 

error  is  sufficient  to  make  a  great  percentage  difference  in  the 

result. 

The  instruments  that  have  been  used  for  this  purpose  are 

called  extnisomctcrs,  and  vary  greatly  in  form  and  in  principle 
of  construction.  The  instrument  is  generally  attached  to  the 
test-piece,  cither  on  one  or  on  both  sides,  and  the  strain  is  ob- 
tained by  direct  measurement  with  one  or  two  micrometer- 
screws,  or  by  the  use  of  levers  which  multiply  the  deformation 

so  that  the  results  can  be  read  on  an  ordinary  scale.     As  a 
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rule,  instruments  which  attach  to  one  side  of  the  test-piece 
will  give  erroneous  readings  if  the  test-piece  either  be  initially 
curved,  or  strained  so  as  to  draw  its  axis  out  of  a  right  line, 
and  this  error  may  be  large  or  small,  as  the  conditions  vary. 

The  extensometers  in  use  generally  consist  of  some  form 
of  a  multiplying-lever  the  free  end  of  which  moves  over  a 
scale  which  may  or  may  not  be  provided  with  a  vernier,  a 
micrometer-screw  which  is  used  to  measure  the  distance 
between  fixed  points  attached  to  the  specimen  or  the  roller 
and  mirror  and  also  Various  forms  of  cathetometers. 

The  Paine  Extensometer^  which  is  described  later,  is  a  very 
simple  and  admirable  form  of  the  lever  micrometer. 

The  Baiischinger  s  Roller  and  Mirror  Extensometer. — To 
Professor  Bauschinger  belongs  the  credit  of  first  systematically 
taking  double  measurements  on  opposite  sides  of  a  test-bar. 
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Bauschingrr^s  Mirror  Apparatus. 

The  general  principle  of  his  apparatus  is  shown  in  the  annexed 
figure.  It  is  seen  to  consist  of  two  knife-edged  clips,  b,  b^ 
which  are  connected  to  the  specimen  and  carry  two  hard 
ebonite  rollers,  d,  d,  which  turn  on  accurately  centred 
spindles.  The  spindles  are  prolonged,  and  support  mirrors, 
g,  g,  which  rotate  in  the  plane  of  the  figure  as  the  spindles 
rotate.  A  clip,  aa,  is  fastened  to  each  side  of  the  test-piece 
at  the  opposite  extremity,  and  is  connected  by  spring-pieces,. 
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with  the  rollers.  The  spring-pieces  are  slightly  roughened  by 
file,  and  turn  the  rollers  by  frictional  contact,  so  that  the  least 
extension  of  the  test-piece  causes  a  rotation  of  the  mirror 
through  an  angle.  If  a  scale  be  placed  at  s,  s,  and  telescopes 
at  e,  e,  the  reflection  of  the  scale  will  be  seen  in  the  mirror  in 
looking  through  the  telescope,  and  any  extension  of  the  test- 
piece  will  cause  a  variation  in  the  reading  of  the  scale  as  seen 
in  the  mirror.  The  apparatus  is  equivalent  to  a  lever 
apparatus  having  for  a  small  arm  the  radius  of  the  roller  ^% 
and  for  a  long  arm  the  double  distance^  of  the  scale  from  the 
mirror.  With  this  instrument  it  is  evidently  possible  to  obtain 
very  accurate  measurements,  but  on  the  other  hand  the  instru- 
ment is  very  cumbrous  and  difficult  to  use.  The  mean  of  the 
two  readings  with  the  Bauschinger  instrument  is  the  true 
extension  of  the  piece. 

Professor  Unwin  obviates  the  use  of  two  mirrors  and  two 
telescopes  by  attaching  clips  to  the 
centre  of  the  specimen  and  having  the 
single  mirror  revolve  in  a  plane  at 
right  angles  with  the  plane  passing 
through  the  clips  and  the  axis  of  the 
1  specimen. 

Strohmtycr  s  Roller  Exlcnsomcler 
was  designed  in  1 886,  and  is  a  double- 
roller  extensometer  similar  in  principle 
to  Buzby's  and  Johnson's.  The  appa- 
ratus consists  of  a  roller  carrying  a 
needle  which  is  centred  with  respect 
Th.  ST.o.™.vn  K.T«.  to  a  graduated  scale.  The  roller 
uHiTiiL  moves  between  side-bars  extending  to 

clips  which  are  fastened  to  each  end  of  the  specimen.  The 
tension  between  these  side-bars  can  be  regulated  by  a  spring 
with  a  screw  adjustment.  The  objections  to  this  form  of 
extensometer  are  due,  first,  to  slipping  of  side-bars  on  the 
roller,  and  second,  to  the  difficulty  in  making  the  roller  per- 
fectly round. 

Regarding  the  various  forms  of  cxtensometers,  the  writer 
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would  say  that  his  experience  has  covered  the  use  of  nearly 
every  form  mentioned,  and  none  have  proved  to  be  superior 
in  accuracy  to  that  with  the  double  micrometer-screw,  and  few 
can  be  applied  so  readily. 

79.  Wedge-scale.— The  wedge-shaped  scale,  Fig.  46,  which 
could  be  crowded  between  two  fixed  point.s 
on  the  test-piece,  was  one  of  the  earliest 
ticvices  to  be  used.  In  using  the  scak-  two 
projecting  points  were  attached  to  the  speci- 
men, and  as  these  points  separated,  the  scale 
could  be  inserted  farther,  and  the  distance 
measured. 

80.  The  Paine  Extensometer.— This 
instrument,  shown  in  Fig.  47.  operates  on 
ihe  principle  of  the  bell-crank  lever,  the  long 
ami  moving  a  vernier  over  a  scale  at  right 
angles  to  the  axis  of  the  specimen.  It  reads 
by  the  scale  to  thousandths  of  an  inch,  and 
by  means  of  the  vernier  to  one  ten-thou- 
Htidth  of  an  inch.  Points  on  the  instru- 
merit  arc  fitted  to  indentations  In  one  side 
of  the  test-piece,  and  the  instrument  is  held 
in  place  by  spring  clips.  It  is  of  historical 
importance,  having  been  invented  by  Col- 
onel W.  H.  Paine,  and  used  in  the  tests  of 
material  for  the  Brooklyn  Bridge,  and  also 
on  the  cables  of  the  Niagara  Suspension 
Bridge  when,  a  few  years  since,  the  question 
of  its  strength  was  under  investigation. 

81.  Buzby  Hair-line  Extensometer. — 
This  ia  an  extensometer  in  wliicii  the  strain 
is  utilized  to  rotate  a  small  friction-rolle 
connected  with  a  graduated  disk  as  shown  i: 
Fig.  48.  A  projecting  pin  placed  in  the 
axis  of  the  graduated  disk  is  held  between 
two  parallel  bars,  each  of  which  is  connected  '^  4^ 

to  the  specimen.     The  strain  is  magnilied  an  amount  propor- 
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tional  to  the  ratio  of  diameters  of  the  disk  and  pin.  The 
amount  of  strain  is  read  by  noting  the  number  of  subdivisions 
of  the  disk  passing  the  hair-line.  To  prevent  error  of  parallax 
in  reading,  a  small  mirror  is  placed  back  of  the  graduations, 
and  readings  are  to  be  taken  when  the  graduations,  the  cross- 
hair, and  its  reflection  are  in  line.     In  the  late  styles  of  this 
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instrument  the  disk  is  made  of  aluminium,  with  open  spokes, 
to  reduce  its  weight. 

To  operate  this  instrument  it  is  only  necessary  to  clamp 
it  to  the  specimen,  to  adjust  the  mirror  and  cross-hair,  and 
then  to  revolve  the  disk  by  hand  until  the  zero-line  corre- 
sponds with  the  cross-hair  and  its  reflection.  Stress  is  then 
applied  to  the  specimen,  and  readings  taken  as  desired  in  the 
manner  described. 

Tlif  RieliU  Bxtcttsometer. — The  Riehl^  extensomcter  is 
a  combination  of  compound  levers  which  are  attached  to  both 
sides  of  the  specimen,  and  arranged  so  that  one  side  carries  a 
scale  and  the  other  a  vernier.  It  is  only  mechanical  in  opera- 
tion, and  can  be  used  on  specimens  varying  in  length  from  6 
to  8  inches.  It  is  adjusted  to  the  specimen  by  the  clamp 
screws  in  the  usual  manner,  and  the  ends  of  the  graduations 
are  then  brought  together  at  zero  at  both  sides  at  the  same 
time.     Pressure   is  then   applied   to   the   specimen    and    the 
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readings  taken  in  the  same  manner  as  any  scale  and  vernier, 
liie  scale  being  graduated  to  thousandths  and  the  vernier  to 
ten  thousandths. 

Johnson's  Extensomttcr. — Johnson's  extensometer,  shown 
in  Fig.  49,  is  a  modification  of  the 
Slrohmeycr,  the  elongation  being  de- 
noted by  the  motion  of  a  needle  over  a 
graduated  scale.  The  elongation  for  each 
side  is  shown  separately,  and  the  alge- 
braic sum  of  the  two  readings  gives  the 
total  elongation. 

82.  Thurston's  'Extensometer  — 
This  extensometer  was  designed  by  Prof. 
R.  H.  Thurston  and  Mr.  \Vm.  Kent, 
and  was  the  first  to  employ  two  microm- 
eter-screws, at  equal  distances  from  the 
a-xis  of  the  specimen.  These  were  con- 
nected to  a  battery  and  an  electric  bell 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  contact  of 
the  micrometer-screws  was  indicated  by 
sound  of  the  bell.  The  method  of  using 
this  instrument  is  essentially  the  same 
as  that  of  the  Henning  and  Marshall  instrument,  to  be 
described  later. 

With  instruments  of  this  nature  a  slight  bending  in  the 
specimen  will  be  corrected  by  taking  the  average  of  the  two 
readings. 

The  accuracy  of  such  extensometers  depends  on — 

1.  The  accuracy  of  the  micrometer-screws. 

2.  The  screws  to  be  compensating  must  be  two  in  number, 
in  the  same  plane,  and  at  equal  distances  from  the  axis  of  the 
specimen. 

3.  The  framework  and  clarhping  device  must  hold  the  mi- 
crometers rigidly  in  place,  and  yet  not  interfere  with  the  ap. 
plication  of  stress. 

83.  The  Henning  Extensometer.— This  instrument,  which 
was  designed  by  G.  C.  Henning  and  C.  A.  Marshall,  is  shown  in 
Fig.  50.    It  is  constructed  on  the  same  general  principles  as  the 
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Thurston  Extensometer,  but  the  clamps  which  are  attached  to 
the  specimen  are  heavier,  and  are  made  so  that  they  are  held 
firmly  in  position  by  springs  up  to  the  instant  of  rupture. 
This  extensometer  is  furnished  with  links  connecting  the  two 
parts  together.  The  hnks  are  used  to  hold  the  heads  exactly 
eight  inches  apart,  and  are  unhooked  from  the  upper  head 


before  stress  is  appUed  to  the  specimen.  The  micrometer  is 
connected  to  an  electric  bell  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
Thurston  extensometer. 

Henning's  Mirror  Exlcnsotneter.* — In  1896  Gus.  C.  Henning 
designed  a  mirror  extensometer  differing  in  several  particulars 
from  that  of  Bauschinger.  The  instrument  is  intended  tor 
accurate  measurements  of  the  extension  or  compression  on 
both  sides  of  the  test-piece  within  the  elastic  limit,  and  is  siiid 
to  fulfil  the  following  conditions:  (a)  It  is  applicable  for 
measures  of  extension  or  compression,  (b)  Readings  in  either 
direction,  negative  or  positive,  can  be  taken  without  interrup- 
tion or  adjustment.  {<■)  The  instrument  is  free  from  changes 
of  shape  during  the  test,  {d)  There  is  neither  slip  nor  play  of 
the  working  parts. 

•  See  Transactions  American  Society  Mechanical  Engineers,  vol,  xvill. 
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The  instrument  consists  of  two  parts;  the  first  is  a  telescope 
provided  with  levelling-screws,  mounted  on  a  horizontal  am 
vertical  axis  and  furnished  with  supports  for  two  linear  scale; 
which  may  be  arranged  so  that  the  reflection  will  show  ti 
mirrors  attached  to  the  specimen.  The  second  part  consists  of  i 
a  frame  which  can  be  fastened  to  the  test-specimen  near  c 
end  by  opposite-pointed  screws,  and  which  is  connected  to 
s[Hndles  carrying  the  mirrors  by  spring  side-bars.  A  portion 
of  each  nnirror-spindle  is  double  knife-edged,  and  when  adjusted 


is  brought  in  contact  on  one  side  with  the  test-piece,  and  on 
the  other  with  the  spring  side-bar.  The  elongation  of  the 
test-piece  causes  an  angular  motion  of  the  mirror,  which  in 
turn  causes  a  multiplied  motion  of  the  reflection  of  the  scale 
as  seen  from  the  telescope.  The  mirrors  are  so  arranged  that 
the  reflections  from  both  scales  can  be  seen  continually  and 
without  adjustment  of  the  telescope,  and  the  apparatus  as  a 
whole  has  fewer  parts  and  is  more  readily  adjusted  than  the 
Bauschinger.  It  is  limited  to  a  total  elongation  of  about  ao4 
inch  and  hence  is  accurate  only  for  measurements  within  the 
elastic  limit. 

84.  The  Marshall  Extensometer. — This  extensometer, 
shown  in  Fig.  51,  is  tbc  latest  design  of  the  late  Mr.  C.  A. 
Manliall.     Its  principal  diflcrence  from  the  Thurston  exten- 
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Fig.  5a. 


someter  is  in  the  convenient  form  of  clamps,  which  are  well 
shown  in  the  cut,  and  in  the  spring  apparatus  for  steadying 
the  lower  part. 

The  micrometer-screw  used  with  this  instrument  has  a 
motion  of  only  one  inch.  When  the  motion  exceeds  the 
range  of  the  micrometer-screws,  the  movable  bars  BP^  B'P' 

are  changed  in  position,  and  a  new  series 
of  readings    taken  with  the   micrometer- 

11^ ^  screw.     To  facilitate  the   change  of  posi- 
Jl <   tion  of  these  bars,  and  allow  the  microme- 

ter-screw  to  return  to  zero  at  each  change, 
the  arrangement  shown  in  Fig.  52  is 
adopted,  which  consists  of  a  nut  to  which 
is  attached  a  slotted  taper-screw,  on  which 
screws  a  second  nut,  which  serves  to  clamp  the  lower  nut  to 
the  bar ;  by  turning  the  lower  nut  when  clamped,  the  desired 
adjustment  can  be  made. 

The  following  are  the  directions  for  use: 
Run  wire  (Fig.  51)  from  one  terminal  of  battery  to  lower 
clamp  at  A,  from  B  and  B'  to  binding-post  C  on  the  electric 
bell,  from  the  other  binding-post  marked  D  to  switch  E,  and 
from  there  back  to  the  other  terminal  of  battery. 

To  measure  strain,  screw  up  micrometer-screws  atPand  P' 
until  each  of  them  makes  connection  and  bell  rings;  then  take 
the  readings  on  both  sides. 

85.  Boston  Micrometer  Extensometer. — This  instru- 
ment consists,  as  shown  in  Fig.  53,  of  the  graduated  microm- 
eter-screw, reading  in  thousandths  up  to  one  inch,  and  having 
pointed  extension-pieces  attached,  for  gauging  the  distance 
between  the  small  projections  on  the  collars  fastened  to  the 
specimen  at  the  proper  distance.  These  collars  are  made  partly 
self-adjusting  by  the  springs  which  help  to  centralize  them. 
They  are  then  clamped  in  place  by  means  of  the  pointed 
set-screws  on  the  sides,  and  measurements  are  made  between 
the  projections  on  opposite  sides  of  the  specimen  and  com- 
pared, to  denote  any  changes  in  shape  or  variations  in  the 
two  sides. 
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The  Brown  and  Sharpe  micrometer  can  readily  be  used  with 

similar  collars, thus  forming  an  exten- 

someter;  the  accuracy  of  this  form  is 

considerably  less  than  those  in  which 

ihe  micrometers    are    fixed,   but    it 

will,  however,  be  found  with  careful 

handling  to  give  good  results. 

Of  the  various  extensometers  de- 
scribed, the  Paine,  Buzby,  Marshall, 
and  Riehli  are  manufactured  by 
Riehl6  Bros..  Philadelphia:  the 
Thurston,  by  Olscn  of  Philadelphia; 
the  others,  by  the  respective  de- 
signers. 

86.  Combined  Extensometer 
and  Autographic  Apparatus.^An 
extensometer  designed  by  the 
author,  and  quite  extensively  used 
in  the  tests  of  materials  in  Sibley 
College,  is  shown  in  Fig.  54  in  ele- 
vation and  in  Fig.  55  in  plan,  In 
this  extensometer  micrometers  of 
the  kind  shown  in  Fig,  16,  Article  42, 
p.  52,  with  the  addition  of  an  exten- 
sion-rod for  holding,  are  used.  This 
rod  sets  into  a  socket  A.  which  holds 
the  micrometer  in  position.  Read- 
ings are  taken  on  the  thimble  B.  as 
explained  on  p.  52.  Connections  a 
battery  at  w,  «,  and  m' ,  «',  so  that  contact  of  the  micrometer- 
screws  is  indicated  by  sound.  The  construction  of  the  clamp- 
ing device  is  fully  shown  in  the  plan  view.  Fig.  55. 

The  principal  peculiarity  of  this  extensometer  consists  in  the 
addition  of  four  pulleys,  C, ,  t", ,  C,  and  C". ,  which  are  arranged 
so  that  a  cord  ub  can  be  fastened  at  £7,  and  passed  down  and 
around  the  pulley  C^,  thence  over  the  guide-pulley  If,  Fig.  55, 
to  pulley  C, .  thence  over  the  pulley  C, ,  and  thence  to  a  paper 


made  with  bell   and 


drum.  It  is  at  once  evident  that  any  extension  of  the  specJ' 
men  SS'  will  draw  in  the  free  end  of  the  cord  at  twice  the 
rate  of  the  extension  ;  moreover,  any  slight  swinging  or  rock- 
ing of  the  extensometer  head  will  produce  compensating 
effects  on  the  length  of  the  cord.  By  connecting  the  free  end 
of  the  cord  to  a  drum,  the  drum  will  be  revolved  by  the  stretch 


of  the  specimen.  As  this  work  may  be  done  against  a  fixed 
pull,  there  may  be  a  uniform  tension  on  the  cord  so  that  the 
motion  of  the  drum  would  be  uniform  and  proportional  to  the 
stretch.  A  pencil  is  moved  along  the  axis  of  the  drum  pro- 
portional to  the  motion  of  the  poise. 

An  autographic  device  constructed  in  this  way  has  given 
excellent  diagrams,  and  in  addition  has  served  as  an  extensom- 
eter for  accurate  measurements  of  strain  within  the  clastic 
limits.  Wire  has  been  used  to  connect  extensometer  to  drum 
in  place  of  the  cord  with  success.    A  suggested  improvement  is 
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to  rotate  the  drum  by  the  motion  of  the  poise,  and  to  move 
the  pencil  by  the  stretch  of  the  material,  using  two  pencils, 
one  of  which  is  to  move  at  a  rate  equal  to  fifty  times  the 
strain,  the  other  at  a  rate  equal  to  five  times  the  strain  ;  thus 
producing  two  diagrams — one  on  a  large  scale,  for  use  in  deter- 
mining the  strains  during  the  elastic  limit;  the  other  on  a 
small  scale,  for  the  complete  test. 

87.  Deflectometer  for  Transverse  Testing. — Instru- 
ments for  measuring  the  deflection  of  a  specimen  subjected  ta 
transverse  stress  are  termed  deflectometers. 

The  deflectometer  usually  used  by  the  author  consists  of  a 
light  metal-frame  of  the  same  length  as  the  test-piece,  and 
arched  or  raised  sufficiently  in  the  centre  to  hold  a  micrometer 
of  the  form  used  in  the  extensometer  described  in  Article  86, 
above  the  point  to  which  measurements  are  to  be  taken.  In 
using  the  deflectometer  it  is  supported  on  the  same  bearings 
as  the  test-piece,  and  measurements  made  to  a  point  on  the 
specimen  or  to  a  point  on  the  testing-machine  which  moves 
downward  as  the  specimen  is  deflected.  This  instrument 
eliminates  any  error  of  settlement  in  the  supports.  A  steel 
wire  is  sometimes  stretched  by  the  side  of  the  specimen,  and 
marks  made  on  the  specimen  showing  its  original  position  with 
reference  to  the  wire.  The  deflection  at  any  point  would  be 
the  distance  from  the  mark  on  the  specimen  to  the  corre- 
sponding point  on  the  wire.  The  cathetometer,  see  Article  43, 
page  55,  is  very  useful  in  determining  the  deflection  in  long 
specimens.  The  deflection  is  often  measured  from  a  fixed 
point  to  t  ic  bottom  of  the  specimen,  thus  neglecting  any  error 
due  to  the  settlement  of  the  supports.  One  of  the  most  use- 
ful instruments  of  this  kind  is  made  by  Riehl^  Bros.,  and  is 
shown,  together  with  the  method  of  attachment,  in  Fig.  56. 


Fig.  56. 


CHAPTER  V. 
METHODS  OF  TESTING  MATERIALS  OF  CONSTRUCTION. 

Standard  Methods.  —  The  importance  of  standard 
methods  of  testing  material  can  hardly  be  overestimated  if  it 
is  desired  to  produce  results  directly  comparable  with  those 
obtained  by  other  experimenters,  since  it  is  found  that  the  re- 
sults obtained  in  testing  the  strength  of  materials  are  affected 
by  methods  of  testing  and  by  the  size  and  shape  of  the  test- 
specimen.  To  secure  uniform  practice,  standard  methods  for 
testing  various  materials  have  been  adopted  by  several  of  the 
engineering  societies  of  Germany  and  of  the  United  States,  as 
well  as  by  associations  of  the  different  manufacturers.  The 
general  and  special  standard  methods  adopted  by  these  asso- 
ciations form  the  basis  of  methods  described  in  this  chapter. 

88.  Form  of  Test-pieces. — The  form  of  test-pieces  is 
found  to  have  an  important  bearing  on  the  strength,  and  for 
this  reason  engineers  have  adopted  certain  standard  forms  to 
be  used.  The  form  recommended  by  the  Committee  on 
Standard  Tests  and  Methods  of  Testing,  of  the  American 
Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  is  as  follows:* 

"  Specimens  for  scientific  or  standard  tests  are  to  be  pre- 
pared with  the  greatest  care  and  accuracy,  and  turned  accord- 
ing to  the  following  dimensions  as  nearly  as  possible.  The 
tension  test-pieces  are  to  have  different  diameters  according  to 
the  original  thickness  of  the  material,  and  to  be,  when  ex- 
pressed in  English  measures,  exactly  0.4,  0.6,  0.8,  and  i.o  inch 
in  diameter;  but  for  all  these  different  diameters  the  angle,  but 
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not  the  length,  of  the  neck  is  to  remain  constant.  This  neck 
is  a  cone»  not  a  fillet  connecting  the  shoulders  and  body.  The 
length  of  the  gauged  pr  measured  part  to  be  8  inches,  of  the 
cylindrical  part  8.8  inches.  The  length  of  the  coned  neck  to 
be  2}  times  the  diameter,  increasing  in  diameter  from  the 
cylindiical  part  to  \\  times  the  cylindrical  part.  The  shoul- 
ders to  have  a  length  equal  to  the  diameter,  and  to  be  con« 
nected  with  a  round  fillet  to  a  head,  which  has  a  diameter 
equal  to  twice  that  of  the  cylinder,  and  a  length  at  least  i^ 
the  diameter. 

Fig.  57  shows   the  form  of  the  test-piece   recommended 
for  tension ;  the  numbers  above  the  figure  give  dimensions  in 
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Fig.  S7-'— Standard  Tbst-piecb  m  Tbmsion. 


miilimeters,  those  below  in  inches.     For  flat  test-pieces  the 
shape  as  shown  in  Fig.  58  is  recommended :  such  specimens 
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Fig.  58.— Tbst-pibcb  for  Flat  Spkcimbns. 


are  to  be  cut  from  larger  pieces  ;  the  fillets  are  to  be  accurately 
milled,  and  the  shoulders  made  ample  to  receive  and  hold  the 
full  grip  of  the  shackles  or  wedges. 

The  length  for  rough  bars  is  to  remain  the  same  as  for  fin* 
bhed  test-pieces,  but  the  length  of  specimen  from  the  gauge* 
mark  to  the  nearest  holder  is  to  be  not  less  than  the  diameter 
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of  the  test-piece  if  round,  or  one  and  a  half  times  the  greatest: 
side  if  flat. 

For  commercial  testing  the  standard  form  cannot  always 
be  adhered  to,  and  no  form  is  recommended.* 

It  is  recommended  in  all  cases  that  the  specimens  be  held 
by  true  bearing  on  the  end  shoulders,  as  gripping  or  holding 
devices  in  common  use  produce  undesirable  effects  on  the 
cyUndrical  portion  of  the  specimen. 

The  forms  of  test-specimens  which  have  been  heretofore 
used  are  somewhat  different  from  the  standards  recommended. 
These  forms  are  shown  in  Fig.  59,  No.  I  to  No.  5,  and  are  as 
follows: 


I    No.  >.  Round 

No.  3.  Siinda 


No;  s,  Gcvfrnmrni 


V\G.  M.  — FOUBS   Of  S>-ICIHH~  rOR  TlHSILE   StHAIHS  rOKHIILV  lli«D. 

89.  Test-pieces  of  Special  Materials. —  Wood. — Wood  is- 
a  difficult  material  to  test  in  tension,  as  the  specimen  is  likely 
to  be  crushed  by  the  shackles  or  holders.  The  author  has  had 
fairly  good  success  with  specimens,  made  with  a  very  large 
bearing-surface  in  the  shackles,  of  the  form  shown  in  Fig.  58, 


•  A  diacunioa  of  the  efiecl  o(  varying  propoclion 
Tbnntoa'i  "  Texi-book  ot  Haicriais,"  pages  3s(>-7. 
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page  117  for  flat  specimens,  but  with  the  breadth  of  the  shoul. 
deisor  bearing-surfaces  increased  an  amount  equal  to  one  half 
Ilie  diameter  of  the  specimen  over  that  shown  in  Fig,  58. 

Cast-iron. — Cast-iron  specimens  of  the  usual  or  staiiJard 
5  very  likely  to  be  broken  by  oblique  strains  in  tension 

imuch  before  the  true  breaking-point  has  been  reached. 
Tft Insure  perfectly  axial  strains  Rithl6  Bros,  propose  a  form 
if  .specimen  shown  in  Fig.  60,  A,  B,  and  C.cast  with  an  enlarged 


head,  the  projecting  portion  of  which,  as  shown  in  C,  has 
a  knifi:-edge  shape.  The  specimen  is  carried  in  holders  o' 
shackks,  A  and  B,  which  rest  on  knife-edges  extendin 
at  right  anglts  to  those  of  the  specimen.  This  permits 
free  play  of  the  specimen  in  either  direction,  and  renders 
oblique  strains  nearly  impossible. 

Chain. — In  the  case  of  chain,  large  links  are  welded  at  the 
ends,  as  shown  in  Fig.  61 ;  these  are  passed  through  the  heads 
«f  the  testing-machine  and  held  by  pins. 
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Hemp  Rope. — A  similar  method  is  used  in  testing  hemp 
rope,   the   specimen   being    prepared   as   shown   in    Fig.   62. 


Special  hollow  conical  shackles  have  also  been  used  for  hold- 
ing the  rope  with  success. 

Wire  Rope. — Wire-rope   specimens   may  be   prepared   as 
shown  in  Fig.  63,  or  they  may  be  prepared  by  pouring  a  mass 


of  melted  Babbitt  metal  around  each  end  and  moulding  into  a 
conical  form,  taking  care  that  the  rope  is  in  the  exact  centre 
of  the  metal. 

Ct-iHiHl. — Cement  test-pieces  for  tension  are  made  in  moulds 
and  permitted  to  harden  (or  some  time  before  being  tested.  It 
is  found  that  the  strength  is  affected  by  the  form  of  the  speci- 


men, by  the  amount  of  water  used,  and  by  the  method  of  min- 
ing the  cement.  To  get  results  which  may  safely  be  compared, 
it  is  necessary  to  have  the  test-specimens  or  briquettes  ol 
exactly  the  same  form,  and  pulled  apart  in  shackles  or  holders 
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which  exert  no  side  strain  whatever,  and  the  strain  applied 
unifonnly  and  without  any  jerky  motion.  Various  standard 
forms  of  briquettes  have  been  adopted,  but  the  one  in  most 
common  use  is  that  adopted  by  the  American  Society  of  Civil 
Engineers,  and  shown  full  size  in  Fig.  64. 

The  form  of  the  mould  used  in  making  the  briquettes  and 
the  holders  or  shackles  used  in  the  Riehld  machine  are  shown 
in  Fig.  65. 


Pig.  65.-^bmxnt  Moulds  and  BRiQUBrm. 

The  form  of  briquette  adopted  in  the  standard  German- 
tests  differs  from  the  above  in  having  a  distinct  necking  or 
indentation  at  the  points  of  least  section.  The  German  form 
applied  to  briquettes  of  the  American  size  is  used  in  the  cement* 
testing  laboratory  of  Cornell  University. 


Fig.  66.— Standard  German  Briqubtts. 


This  form  of  briquette  is  shown  in  Fig.  66,  abed.  The  fonn 
of  the  briquette  is  determined  by  arcs  struck  from  various 
centres  in  order  as  follows:  o,  i,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7  and  8.  The 
radii   of    the   arcs  are   as   follows  :    o^  =  o^  =  o^  =  o^  =  I J 
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inches,  la  =  2^  etc.  =  \  inch,  01  =  02  =  i  inch,  os  =  06  =  i^ 
inch,  07  =  08  =  f  inch.  The  distance  AB  =  i  inch.  The 
angle  aob  =  60°. 

The  enclosing  mould  £,  /%  d7,  //,  is  in  two  pieces,  EG  and 
HF^  and  is  prevented  from  moving  endwise  by  the  pins  shown  in 
dotted  lines  at  C  and  D,  The  two  parts  of  the  mould  are  held 
together  when  in  use  by  spring  clips,  not  shown  in  the  figure. 

90.  Compression-test  Specimens— Test-pieces. — Test- 
pieces  are  in  all  cases  to  be  prepared  with  the  greatest  care,  to 
make  sure  that  the  end  surfaces  are  true  parallel  planes  normal 
to  the  axis  of  the  specimen. 

1.  Slwrt  Specimens. — The  standard  test  specimens  are  to  be 
cylinders  two  inches  in  length  and  one  inch  in  diameter,  when 
ultimate  resistance  alone  is  to  be  determined. 

2.  Long  Specimens, — For  all  other  purposes,  especially  when 
the  elastic  resistances  are  to  be  ascertained,  specimens  one  inch 
in  diameter  and  ten  or  twenty  inches  long  (see  No.  2,  Fig.  59) 
are  to  be  used.  Standard  length  on  which  strain  is  to  be 
measured  is  to  be  eight  inches,  as  in  the  tension-tests.  Great- 
est care  must  be  taken  in  all  cases  to  insure  square  ends,  and 
that  the  force  be  applied  axially. 

The  specimens  are  to  be  marked  and  the  compression 
measured  as  explained  for  tension-test  pieces,  pai^e  126. 

91.  Transverse-test  Specimens. — For  standard  trans 
verse  tests,  bars  one  inch  square  and  forty  inches  long  are  to 
be  used,  the  bearing  blocks  or  supports  to  be  exactly  thirty- 
six  inches  apart,  centre  to  centre.  For  standard  or  scientific 
tests  of  cast-iron,  such  bars  are  to  be  cut  out  of  a  casting  at 
least  two  inches  square  or  two  and  a  quarter  inches  in 
diameter,  so  as  to  remove  all  chilling  effect.  For  routine  tests, 
bars  cast  one  inch  square  may  be  used,  but  all  possible  precau- 
tions must  be  taken  to  prevent  surface-chilling  and  porosity. 

Test  bars  of  wood  are  to  be  forty  inches  in  length,  and 
three  inches  square,  in  section. 

92.  Torsion-test  Specimens. — For  standard  tests,  cylin- 
drical specimens  with  cylindrical  concentric  shoulders  are  to  be 
used  ;  the  two  are  connected  by  large  fillets.     The  specimen 
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is  to  be  held  in  the  chuck  or  heads  of  the  machine  by  three 
keys,  inserted  in  key-ways  \  inch  deep,  cut  in  the  shoulder. 

93.  Elongation — Fracture. — The  character  of  the  fracture 
often  affords  important  information  regarding  the  material. 
The  structure  of  the  fractured  surface  should  be  described  as 
coarse  or  fine,  either  fibrous,  granular,  or  crystalline.  Its  form, 
whether  plane,  convex,  or  concave,  cup-shaped  above  or  below, 
should  in  each  case  be  stated.     Its  location  should  be  accu- 
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Fig   67. 

•ately  given,  from  marks  on  the  specimen  one  half  inch  or  less 
apart.  The  reduction  of  diameter  which  accompanies  fracture 
should  be  accurately  measured.  Accompanying  the  report 
should  be  a  sketch  of  the  fractured  specimen. 

Fracture  occurs  usually  as  the  result  of  a  gradual  yielding 
of  the  particles  of  the  specimen.  The  strain,  so  long  as  the 
stress  is  less  than  the  maximum  load,  is  distributed  nearly  uni- 
formly over  the  specimen,  but  after  that  point  is  passed  the  dis- 
tortion becomes  nearly  local ;  a  rapid  elongation  with  a  corre- 
sponding reduction  in  section  is  manifest  as  affecting  a  small 
portion  of  the  specimen  only^  This  action  in  materials  with 
sensible  ductility  takes  place  some  little  time  before  rupture; 
in  very  rigid  materials  it  cannot  be  perceived  at  all.  This 
peculiar  change  in  form  is  spoken  of  as  "  necking." 

The  drawing  Fig.  67  shows  the  appearance  of  a  test  speci- 
men in  which  the  "necking**  is  well  developed.  Rupture 
occurs  at  b—b,  a  point  in  the  neck  which  may  be  near  one 
end  of  the  specimen. 

In  order  to  measure  the  elongation  of  the  specimen  fairly,  a 
correction  should  be  applied,  so  that  the  reduced  elongation 
shall  be  the  same  as  though  the  stretch  either  side  of  the  point 
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of  rupture  were  equal.  This  can  only  be  done  by  dividing  up 
the  original  specimen  into  equal  spaces,  each  of  which  is  marked 
so  that  it  can  be  identified  after  rupture. 

Supposing  that  twenty  spaces  represent  the  full  length  be- 
tween gauge-marks :  then  if  the  rupture  be  nearest  the  mark 
o,  Fig.  67,  three  spaces  from  the  nearest  gauge-mark,  the 
total  length  to  compare  with  the  original  length  is  o  to  3  on 
the  right,  plus  o  to  10  on  the  left,  plus  the  distance  3  to  lo 
on  the  left.  These  spaces  are  to  be  measured,  and  the  sum 
taken  as  the  total  length  after  rupture.  The  stretch  is  the 
difference  between  this  and  the  original  length ;  the  per  cent 
of  stretch,  or  elongation,  is  the  stretch  divided  by  the  original 
length.     This  method  is  stated  in  a  general  form  as  follows : 

Divide  the  standard  length  into  ;;/  equal  parts,  and  repre- 
sent the  number  of  these  parts  in  the  short  portion  after  rupture 
by  s.  Note  two  points  in  the  long  portion,  A  and  B^  at  s  and 
^m  divisions  respectively  from  the  break.  Lay  the  parts  to- 
gether, and  measure  from  the  gauge-mark  in  the  short  por- 
tion to  point  A.  This  distance  increased  by  double  the 
measured  distance  from  A  to  B  gives  the  total  length  after 
rupture.  Subtract  the  original  length  to  obtain  the  total  elon- 
gation: thus  the  elongation  of  the  standard  m  parts  will  be 
obtained  as  though  the  fracture  were  located  at  the  middle 
division. 

94.  Strain-diagrams. — The  results  of  measurements  of 
the  strain  should  be  represented  graphically  by  a  curve 
termed  a  strain-diagram. 

Strain-diagrams  are  drawn  (see  Art.  46,  page  60)  by  taking 
the  loads  per  square  inch  (/)  as  ordinates,  and  the  relative 
stretch  or  strain  (e)  to  a  suitable  scale  as  abscissae.  The  curve 
so  formed  will  be  a  straight  line  from  the  origin  to  the  elastic 
limit,  and  the  tangent  of  the  angle  that  it  makes  with  the  axis 
of  X  {p  -^  e  =  E)  will  be  proportional  to  the  modulus  of  elas- 
ticity. The  area  included  between  the  axis  of  Jfand  that  por- 
tion of  the  curve  preceding  the  elastic  limit  will  represent  the 
Elastic  Resilience  or  work  done  by  the  resistance  of  the 
material  to  that  point. 


Autographic  Strain-diagrams  are  drawn  automaticall; 
on  a  revolving  drum.  In  most  machines  the  drum  is  revolved 
by  the  stretch  of  the  material  and  a  pencil  is  moved  parallel 
to  its  main  axis  and  proportional  to  the  motion  of  the  weigh- 
ing poise,  although  in  some  devices  for  drawing  autographic. 
diagrams  the  drum  is  actuated  by  the  poise  motion,  the  pencil 
by  the  stretch.  The  Olsen  autographic  apparatus  is  described 
in  Article  71.  Figs.  37  to  39,  page  93.  This  apparatus  is  veryj 
peKect  in  all  its  details,  and  produces  a  diagram  similar  to<{ 
that  shown  in  Fig.  68. 

The  ordinates  on  this  diagram  are  proportional  to  the 
load,  the  abscissse  to  the  strain.  The  lines  are  straight  and 
nearly  vertical  until  the  yield-point ;  then  for  a  time  the  strain 
tapidly  increases,  with  little  increase  of  stress  as  shown  by  the. 
line  of  stress  ;  this  is  followed  by  an  increase  of  both  stress  and' 
strain,  until  the  point  of  maximum  loading  is  reached.  After 
passing  the  elastic  limit  the  strain  increases  very  rapidly,  ibi 
stress  but  little. 

The  autographic  attachment  is  a  valuable  addition  to  a.i 
testing-machine,  especially  if  its  use  does  not  interfere  with 
the  measurement  by  micrometers;  but  if  the  scale  of  the  dia- 
gram does  not  exceed  five  or  ten  times  that  of  the  actual 
strain,  it  is  of  value  only  in  showing  the  general  character  of 
the  strain,  and  is  not  to  be  considered  of  value  in  obtainin^^ 
GoeHicients  or  moduli  within  the  elastic  limit. 
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95-  Objects  of  Tension  Tests. — Tension  tests  are  con-  I 
sidered  valuable  as  affording  information  of  the  qualities  of  I 
material,  and  a  certam  tensile  strength  is  required  of  nearly  1 
all  materials  used,  even  though  in  practice  they  may  be  sub.  \ 
jected  to  different  kinds  of  strain.  The  breaking-strength  is 
frequently  specified  within  limits,  and  is  to  be  accompanied  with 
a  certain  amount  of  ductility. 

Erections  for  Tension  Tests. — Examine  the  test-piece  car^ 
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[ully  for  any  flaw,  defect,  irregularity,  or  abnormal  appearance^ 
and  see  that  it  b  of  correct  form  and  carefully  prepared.  Iiu- 
dentations  from  a  hammer  often  seriously  affect  the  results* 
In  wood  specimens,  abrasions,  slight  nicks  at  tlie  corners,  or 
bruises  on  the  surface  will  invariably  be  the  cause  of  failure. 

Next,  carefully  measure  the  dimensions,  record  total  length, 
gauge-length  (or  length  on  which  measurements  of  strains  are 
made),  also  form  and  dimensions  of  slioiildcrs.  Divide  the 
specimen  between  the  gauge-marks  into  inches  and  half  inches, 
which  may  be  marked  with  a  special  tool,  or  by  rubbing  chalk 
on  the  specimens  and  marking  each  division  with  a  steel  scratch. 


A  special  gauge  as  shown  in  Fig.  69  is  conifenient  for  this  pur- 
pose. These  marks  serve  as  reference  points  in  measuring  the 
elongation  after  rupture,  and  this  clong.ition  should  be  mea^ 
urcd,  not  from  the  centre  of  the  specimen,  but  from  the  point 
of  rupture  either  way,  as  explained  in  Art.  93,  p.iye  133. 

See  that  the  testing-machine  is  level  and  balanced  before 
each  test;  insert  the  specimen  in  a  truly  axial  position  in  the 
machine  by  measuring  carefully  its  position  in  two  directions, 
and  by  applying  a  level.  Calculate  from  the  known  coefficients 
of  the  material  the  probable  load  at  elastic  limit.  Take  one 
tenth  of  this  as  the  increment  of  load.  The  Committee  on 
Standard  Tests,  American  Society  o(  Mechanical  Engineers, 
recommend  that  the  increment  be  one  half  or  one  third  that  of 
the  probable  load  at  the  elastic  limit,  thus  giving  larger  strains 
but  fewer  observations.  Apply  one  increment  of  load  to  the 
specimen  before  measurements  of  elongation  are  made,  since  by 
loading  specimens  up  to  1000  or  2000  pounds  per  square  inch 
the  effect  of  initial  errors,  such  as  occur  generally  at  the  com- 
mencement of  each  test,  are  lessened.     The  auxiliary  apparatus 
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adjusts  itself  somewhat  during  this  period  of  loading,  and  the 
apecimen  assumes  a  true  position  should  any  slight  irregularity 
«xist. 

96.  Attachment  of  Extensometer. — Attach  the  auxiliary 
apparatus  for  measuring  slretch,  or  obtaining  autographic  dia- 
grams. The  method  of  attaching  extensometers  will  depend 
on  the  special  form  used  (see  Articles  80  to  86),  but  this  act 
should  always  be  carefully  performed,  and  the  specimen  exactly 
centred  in  the  extensometer,  and  the  gauge-points  arranged 
8  inches  apart.  The  following  directions  for  applying  and  using 
the  Henningextensometerwill  serve  to  show  the  method  to  be 
used  in  all  cases. 

The  Henning  extensometer  (see  Article  83,  Fig.  50.  page 
no)  is  attached  and  used  as  follows:  Before  attaching  the  in- 
strument,  adjust  the  knife-edges  in  the  clamps  by  means  of  the 
two  milled  nuts  so  that  they  are  equally  distant  from  the 
frame  and  not  so  far  apart  as  the  diameter  of  the  test-piece. 
Then,  since  the  springs  acting  on  the  knife-edges  are  of  equal 
strength,  the  instrument  will  adjust  itself  in  *he  plane  of  the 
screws  symmetrically  with  respect  to  the  test-piece.  Advance 
or  withdraw  the  set-screws  until  their  points  are  equally 
distant  from  the  frame  and  far  enough  apart  to  admit  the  test- 
piece. 

Separate  the  upper  portion  of  the  instrument,  put  it  around 
the  test-piece  (already  inserted  in  the  machine)  near  the  upper 
shoulder,  with  the  smaller  part  to  the  right,  force  together  and 
fasten  securely.  Advance  the  set-screws  simultaneously  until 
their  points  indent  the  test-piece.  Separate  the  lower  portion, 
put  it  around  the  test-piece  with  the  vertical  scales  to  the  front, 
force  together  and  secure.  Hang  the  links  on  the  proper  bear- 
ings  on  both  portions  of  the  instrument.  Then  advance  the 
set-screws  as  above.  Throw  the  links  out,  take  readings  of  the 
micrometers,  apply  the  first  increment  of  load,  and  proceed 
with  the  test  as  directed.  To  read  the  micrometers  make  the 
electrical  connections;  advance  one  micrometer  until  the  bell 
rings  announcing  contact,  back  off  barely  enough  to  stop  ring- 
ing, and  advance  the  other  until  the  bell  rings. 
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before,  and  read  both  micrometers.  The  vertical  scale  and  the 
micrometer  head  are  graduated  so  that  readings  to  TTrhrir  *"ch 
can  be  obtained  directly. 

97.  Tension  Test. — The  test  is  made  by  applying  the 
stress  continuously  and  uniformly  without  intermission  until 
the  instant  of  rupture,  only  stopping  at  intervals  long  enough 
to  make  the  desired  observations  of  stretch  and  change  of 
shape.  The  stress  should  at  no  time  be  decreased  and  re- 
applied in  a  standard  test,  but  should  be  maintained  continu- 
ously. The  auxiliary  apparatus  for  measuring  strain  must  be 
removed  before  rupture  takes  place,  except  it  is  of  a  character 
not  likely  to  be  injured.  It  should  usually  be  taken  off  very 
soon  after  the  elastic  limit  is  passed ;  although  for  ductile 
material  it  may  be  left  in  place  for  a  longer  time  after  the 
elastic  limit  has  been  passed  than  for  hard  and  brittle  materials. 
The  material  is  then  to  be  loaded  until  fracture  takes  place, 
keeping  the  beam  floating,  after  which  the  distortion  for  each 
part  is  to  be  measured  by  comparison  with  the  reference  divi- 
sions on  the  test-piece,  measured  from  the  point  of  rupture  as 
previously  explained.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  measurements 
within  the  elastic  limit  are  of  especial  importance,  since  materials 
in  use  are  not  to  be  strained  beyond  that  point. 

98.  Report. — Remove  the  fractured  piece  from  the  machine ; 
make  measurements  of  shape,  external  and  fractured  surface ; 
give  time  required  in  making  the  test.*  When  fracture  is  cup- 
shaped,  state  the  position  of  cup — whether  in  upper  or  lower 
piece. 

In  recording  the  results  of  tests,  loads  at  elastic  limit,  at 
yield-point,  maximum,  and  instant  of  rupture  are  all  to  be  noted. 

The  load  at  elastic  limit  is  to  be  that  stress  which  produces 
a  change  in  the  rate  of  stretch. 

The  load  at  yield-point  is  to  be  that  stress  under  which  the 
rate  of  stretch  suddenly  increases  rapidly. 
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The  maximum  load  is  to  be  the  highest  load  carried  by  the 
test-piece. 

The  load  at  instant  of  rupture  is  not  the  maximum  load 
carried,  but  a  lesser  load  carried  by  the  specimen  at  the  instant 
of  rupture. 

In  giving  results  of  tests  it  is  not  necessary  to  give  the  load 
per  unit  section  of  reduced  area,  as  such  figure  is  of  no  value: 
(i)  because  it  is  not  always  possible  to  obtain  the  load  at  in- 
stant of  rupture  ;  (2)  because  it  is  generally  impossible  to  obtain 
a  correct  measurement  of  the  area  of  section  after  rupture; 
(3)  lastly,  because  the  amount  of  reduction  of  area  is  principally 
dependent  upon  local  and  accidental  conditions  at  the  point  of 
rupture.  The  modulus  or  coeflficient  of  elasticity  is  to  be 
deduced  from  measurements  of  strain  observed  between  fixed 
increments  of  load  per  unit  section  ;  between  2000  pounds  per 
square  inch  and  12,000  pounds  per  square  inch;  or  between 
1000  pounds  per  square  inch  and  11,000  pounds  per  square 
inch.  With  this  precaution  several  sources  of  error  are 
avoided,  and  it  becomes  possible  to  compare  results  on  the 
same  basis. 

In  the  report  describe  the  tcstinf^-machinc  and  method  of 
testing,  form  and  dimensions  of  specimen,  character  and  posi- 
tion of  rupture.  Calculate  coefficients  of  elasticity,  maximum 
strength,  breaking-strength,  strength  at  elastic  limit,  and  resili- 
ence, and  submit  a  complete  log  of  test.  Also,  draw  a  strain- 
diagram  on  cross-section  paper;  make  a  sketch  of  surface  of 
rupture.  The  curve  of  stress  and  strain  is  to  be  drawn  as 
follows:  Plot  a  curve  of  stress  and  strain  up  to  a  point  beyond 
the  elastic  limit,  using  for  ordinates  values  of  p,  on  the  scale 
I  div.  =  2000  lbs.  per  sq.  in.,  and  for  abscissae  values  of  6,  on 
the  scale  I  div.  =  o.oooi'';  compute  E  and  p.  Then  plot  the 
complete  curve  of  stress  and  strain  to  the  point  of  rupture, 
using  scales  of  I  div.  =  10,000  lbs.  per  sq.  in.,  and  I  div.  =  0.OI 
inch  for  ordinates  and  abscissae,  respectively. 

A  blank  form  for  the  log  is  shown  below,  which  is  to  be 
filled  out  and  filed.     On  this  log  is  to  be  entered,  value  of  the 
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moHuIusof  elasticity,  load  at  elastic  limit,  character  of  rupture, 
aiea  of  least  section,  and  measurements  between  each  mark 
made  on  the  specimen.  ■. 

The  following  form  is  used  by  the  author  for  both  tension 
and  compression  tests : 


iewof by.. 

Kind  of  Te*t 

Uaitrial  from 

Michine  used 

Time  ot  Tesling mi^. 


Dale.. 
Tempt. . . . 


N=. 

^. 

ij.xr 

P 

■ 

■■ 

Mun. 

Actu»l. 

Difftrence. 

Per  in. 

Oripnid  length in.    Diameter in.    Area tq.  in. 

final  "     in.    Diameter {n.    Area " 

fofui  of  section Fracture :  position ;  character. 

Moduli:  resilience ;  breaking-strength 

lj»dpersq.  inch:  elastic  limit mas breaking 

Equivalent  elongation  for  8  inches inches per  cent. 

Elongation Reduction  area percent.     Local  elongation  each 

^f-inch,  fTOQ  top,  isl. ;  2d ;  3d ;  4th ;   5tb ; 

'ih ;  7ih ;  8th ;  qih ;  loth ;  iiih ;  lath  ...; 

'M ;  14th !  isih ;  iCth 


The  following  form,  from  Vol.  XI.  Trans.  American  Society 
Mcch.  Engineers,  is  excellent  (or  reporting  the  principal 
fesults  of  a  series  of  tests.  Attention  is  called  to  the  full 
<lescriptions  accompanying  the  report. 
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Prof.  G.  Lanza  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology uses  the  following  forms  for  log  and  report  of  tension- 
tests: 


TENSION-TEST. 


Date. 


No 

Spedmen 

Length  between  cUmps Tested  by. 

Original  section 


Loads. 

Micrometer-readings. 

Mean. 

Differences. 

Per  iq.  in. 

I 

s 

z 

9 

Actual. 

Per  inch. 

Renarkt. 


Fractured  section Breaking-stress  per  sq.  in.  fractured  section. , 

deduction  of  area  of  cross-section Modulus  of  elasticity 

Ultimate  extension Modulus  of  elastic  resilience 

Cross-section  at  maximum  load Modulus  of  ultimate  resilience. 

Tensile  limit  per  sq.  in , 


REPORT. 


•     •     • 


No 

Specimen 

Ungth  between  clamps, 

Original  section, 

Elastic  limit,    •     •    • 

Breaking-load,  •     • 

Practared  section 

Reduction  of  area  of  cross-section,  .    . 

Ultimate  extension, 

Breaking^stress  per  square  inch  fractured 

Ifodolns  of  elasticity, 

Signed... . 


Date. 


section. 


•     • .  • 


...... 


•     •     • . 


•     .       .••••*.. 


..... 


.     •     . ..«••... 


•     •     •     •  • 


... 


..•....• 


•     .     •     ..•.«.... 
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COMPRESSION-TESTS. 


99*  Methods   of  Testing   by   Compression,     i.  Short 

Pieces :  Method  of  Testing.^^ln  c?ise  of  short  pieces,  measure- 
ments of  strain  cannot  be  made  on  the  test-piece  itself,  but 
must  bemade  between  points  on  the  headsof 'the* testing- 
machine.  It  rs  necessary  to-  ascertain  and'  make  a  correction 
for  the  error  due  to  the  yielding*  of  the  parts  of  the  testing- 
machine.  This  is  done  as  follows:  Lower  the  moving-head 
until  the  steel  compression-plate  presses  on  the  steel  block  in 
the'Idwer  platfoirm  with  a  force  of  about  560  pounds.  Attach 
the  micrometers  to  the  special  frame,  which  is  supported  by 
the  upper  platform,  and  read  to  a  point  on  the  movable  head. 
With  load  at  500  pounds,  read  both  micrometers.  Apply  loads 
by  increments  of  1000  pounds  up  to  three  fourths  the  limit  of 
the  machine,  taking  corresponding  readings.  Plot  a  curve  of 
loads  and  deflections  with  ordinates  i  long  division  =  1000 
pounds,  and  abscissae  I  long  division  =  o.OOl  inch.  From 
this  curve  obtain  corrections  for  the  deflections  caused  by  the 
loads  used  in  the  compression-test.  In  making  the  test  calcu- 
late the  increment  of  load  as  explained  for  tensile  strain,  Arti- 
cle 98.  Conduct  the  experiment  in  the  same  manner  as  for 
tension,  except  that  the  stress  is  applied  to  compress  instead 
of  to  stretch  the  specimen.  If  the  material  tested  is  hard  or 
brittle,  as  in  cast-iron,  care  should  be  taken  to  protect  the 
person  from  the  pieces  which  sometimes  fly  at  rupture. 

Report  and  draw  curve  as  for  tension-tests,  and  in  addition 
show  why  brittle  material  breaks  in  planes,  making  angles  of 
about  45°  with  the  axis  of  the  piece ;  compare  the  results 
obtained  for  wrought- iron  in  compression  with  those  obtained 
in  tension. 

2.  Long  Pieces :  Method  of  Testing, — In  this  case  the  exten- 
sometcrs  used  for  tension-tests  can  be  connected  directly  to 
the  specimen,  and  the  measurements  taken  in  substantially  the 
same  w^y,  except  that  the  heads  of  the  extensometer  will 
approach  instead  of  recede  from  each   other ;  this  makes  it 
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necessary  to  run  the  screws  back  each  time  after  taking  a  meas- 
urcment  a  distance  greater  than  the  compression  caused  by 
the  increment  of  load.  In  case  large  specimens  are  tested 
horizontally,  initial  flexion  is  to  be  avoided  by  counterweight- 
ing  the  mass  of  the  test-piece. 

Calculate  the  increment  of  load  as  one  tenth  the  breaking* 
load  given  by  Rankine's  formula,  Article  51,  page  64,  Apply 
the  first  increment  and  take  initial  reading  of  micrometers; 
continue  this  until  after  the  elastic  limit  has  been  passed,  after 
which  remove  the  extcnsomet^r,  and  apply  load  until  rupture 
takes  place.  Protect  yourself  from  injury  by  flying  piece?. 
Compute  the  breaking  coeflficient  ^by  Rankine's  formula,  and 
compare  with  the  usual  results^ 

Compute  the  modulus  of  elasticity  by  £uler-s  formula: 

(I)  P."  =£/;^•-^^•  (Church,"  Mechanics  of  Materials,"  p.  366). 

(2)  E  =  np:'  -5-  n'l.  r^i-  v.  (3) E^\i- rjF' -?-  ttV. 

Also  by  the  method  used  in  testing  short  specimens. 

In  the  above  approximate  formula  the  notation  is  the  same 
as  in  Article  48,  page  62. 

Note  in  the  report,  load  at  elastic  limit,  yield-point,  and 
ultimate  resistance,  as  well  as  increase  of  section  at  various 
points,  and  total  compression  calculated  as  explained  for 
tension. 

Submit  a  strain-diagram,  and  follow  the  same  general  direc- 
tions  as  prescribed  in  the  report  for  tensile  strain.  Article  98. 

TRANSVERSE  TESTS. 

100.  Object. — This  test  is  especially  valuable  for  full-sized 
pieces  tested  with  the  load  they  will  be  required  to  carry  in 
actual  practice. 

The  deflections  of  such  pieces,  with  loads  at  centre  or  in 
various  other  positions,  afford  means  of  computing  the  coeffi- 
cients of  elasticity  and  the  form  of  the  elastic  curve.. 

Method  of  Testing, — Arrange  the  machines  for  such  tests 
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by  putting  in  the  supporting  abutments,  and  by  arranging  the 
head  for  such  tests,  or  else  by  using  the  special  transverse 
testing-machine. 

In  this  experiment  the  test-piece  is  usually  a  prismatic 
beam,  3  feet  long  (see  Article  91,  page  121),  and  it  is  supported 
at  both  ends,  the  stress  being  applied  at  the  centre.  The 
same  data  are  required  to  be  observed  as  in  the  preceding 
experiment,  viz.,  loads  and  deflections,  or  stresses  and  corre- 
sponding strains. 

Sharp  edges  on  all  bearing-pieces  are  to  be  avoided,  and 
the  use  of  rolling  bearings  which  move  accurately  with  the 
angular  deflections  of  the  ends  of  the  bars  are  recommended ; 
otherwise  the  distance  between  fixed  supports  measured  along 
the  axis  of  the  specimen  is  continually  changing. 

Place  the  test-bar  upon  the  supports,  and  adjust  the  latter 
36  inches  apart  between  centres,  and  so  that  the  load  will  be 
applied  exactly  at  the  middle.  Obtain  the  necessary  dimen- 
sions, and  calculate  the  probable  strength  at  elastic  limit  and 
at  rupture  by  means  of  the  formula/  =  Wle  -7-  4/.  (See  Arti- 
cle 52,  page  66.)  Adjust  the  specimen  in  the  machine  in  a 
horizontal  plane,  and  apply  the  stress  at  the  centre  normal 
to  the  axis  of  the  specimen,  and  in  a  plane  passing  through 
the  three  points  of  resistance. 

Measure  the  deflections  at  the  centre  from  a  fixed  plane 
or  base,  allowing  for  the  settling  of  the  supports,  or  by  the 
special  deflectometer  (see  Article  87,  page  1 14),  from  which 
compute  the  coefficient  of  resilience  and  the  modulus  of 
elasticity. 

Balance  the  scale-beam  with  the  test-bar  in  position  and 
the  deflectometer  lying  on  the  platform.  Set  the  poise  for  one 
increment  of  load  and  apply  stress  until  the  beam  tips.  Place 
the  poise  at  zero,  and  balance  by  gradually  removing  the  load. 
Place  the  deflectometer  in  position  on  the  supports,  and  with 
the  micrometer  at  zero  make  contact  and  record  zeio-reading 
and  zero-load. 

Apply  the  load  in  uniform  increments  equal  to  about  one 
fifth  the  calculated  load   for  the  elastic  limit,  stopping  only 
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long  enough  to  measure  the  deflections.  Wrought-iron  is  to 
be  strained  only  until  it  has  a  sensible  permanent  set,  but  cast- 
iron  and  wood  are  to  be  tested  to  rupture.  Wood  specimens 
generally  rupture  on  one  side  only :  in  that  case  turn  over  and 
make  complete  test  as  in  the  first  instance. 

lOl.  Form  of  Report. — In  the  report  describe  the  ma- 
chine,  method  of  making  test,  form  of  cross-section,  peculi- 
arities of  the  section,  and  make  a  sketch  showing  position  and 
form  of  rupture.  Submit  a  complete  log  of  the  test,  together 
with  drawing  of  the  elastic  curve,  to  be  filed  for  permanent 
record.  The  following  is  a  form  for  data  and  results  of  a 
transverse  test : 


DATA  OF  TRANSVERSE  TEST  OF. 


Form  of  cross-section. .  • . 
Length  between  supports. 

On 

Time.. •••••.  •••  .hrs. . . . 


jns. 


.  Testing-machine. 


.mms. 


Date Observ 


;ers:  i 


Load 

Deflection. 

Remarks. 

No. 

Reading. 

Net. 

REPORT  OF  TRANSVERSE  TEST. 


Material 

Fonn 

Composition 

Load  Applied 

\  esting -machine 

Time ••.•  ..hrs ••••  .min. 

Date >z89    .     Observers:] 


Wl.  per  cu.  ft lbs. 

Specific  Gravity 


.•  \ 
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Dimensions. 


Length 

Diameter 

Breadth 

Height 

Max.  fibre  distance. 
Moment  of  inertia. 


.  in. 

.  in. 

.  in. 

.  in. 

.  in. 


Load. 


Elastic  limit. 
Maximum.. 


Actual. 


Deflection. 


Elastic  limit. 
Maximum... 


Symbol 


/ 

D 
b 
k 

€ 


Reduced  per  sq.  in. 
in  Outer  Fibre. 


Modulus  of  elasticity lbs.  per  sq.  in. 

Modulus  of  resilience • .ft.  lbs. 

Remarks: 


i 
I 

8 


\ 

o 

I 


The  following  forms  are  used  by  Prof.  Lanza  in  the  labora- 
tory of  the  Institute  of  Technology  for  log  and  report  of  trans 
verse  test: 

LOG. 
Date 


No 

Specimen 

Span Wt.  of  beam 

Position  of  load...  • , 

Tested  by 


Wt.  of  yoke,  etc, 


Loads. 


Micrometer 

-readinga. 

Mean. 

X 

a 

I 

a 

Differences. 


Reaarks. 


Modulus  of  elasticity 

Modulus  of  rupture  (including  weight  of  beam). 
Maximum  intensity  of  longitudinal  shear 


•  •••••••■••••-•••a  • 

•  •••••••>•••••••• 

•••••••a   •••••••• 

••••••••••••••••• 

•  ••••>•   •••  •'•  •  •  •  • 

••••••••••••••••• 

••%••••••■••••••• 
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REPORT. 

■No. •.««■•••.-•  •«  Dftte.  •  •  • •••••••••••••«.••••«•• 

Specimen •• ..•'•• 

wPAfl|      •      •       s'*^       •      •       •      "%      •      •      •       •       •       •■•-• 

DimensionSy  •     •     %   •  ^  ^    •    •     •    •    ••    •    •«j»< 

Weight  of  bcAOQ,      •••••••••••••( 

Weight  of  yoke,  etc.,   ••••• 

i/enectioQ,      •     ••..••••..•.•• 

Modulus  of  elasticity,  •».. .« 

Modulus  of  rupture  (including  weight  of  beam),  •    •    •    , 
Maximum  intensity  of  longitudinal  shear,  ...••, 

(Signed) 

102.  Elastic  Curve.— The  object  of  this  experiment  is  to 
determine  the  coefficient  and  moduli  of  the  material,  by  loads 
less  than  that  required  at  the  elastic  limit.  The  required 
general  formulae  are  to  be  found  in  Art.  52,  page  67.  A  tablie 
of  deflections  corresponding  to  various  centre  loads  is  to  be 
found  on  page  69.  The  beam  is  to  be  supported  at  both  ends 
on  rounded  supports  or  on  rollers.  The  loads  consist  of  weights 
of  known  amount  that  can  be  suspended  at  various  points. 

Apparatus  needed. — Cathetometer  or  other  suitable  instru- 
ment for  measuring  deflection. 

Directions, — Obtain  dimensions  of  beam,  compute  moment 
of  inertia  of  cross-section ;  note  material  of  beam,  and  com- 
pute probable  deflection  and  corresponding  load  at  elastic 
limit. 

Carefully  divide  the  length  of  the  beam  into  equal  parts, 
and  mark  these  divisions  on  the  centre-line  of  the  beam.  With 
no  load  on  the  beam,  take  cathetometer-readings  of  each  point, 
then  apply  successive  increment  of  loads,  each  equal  to  one 
fifth  the  probable  load  at  the  elastic  limit,  and  take  correspond- 
ing readings  of  the  cathetometer.  From  readings,  obtain 
the  deflections  for  each  point,  and  plot  the  elastic  curve. 
Compute  the  deflections  for  the  corresponding  points  from  the 
formula,  using  tabulated  values  of  £,  and  plot  the  correspond- 
ing theoretical  curve.  Make  deductions  concerning  the  rela- 
tion of  the  two  curves. 
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The  above  experiment  is  to  be  performed  with  the  load  at 
center,  and  again  with  the  load  at  a  point  one  fourth  or  one 
third  the  length  of  the  beam. 

Similar  experiments  may  be  performed  on  beams  fixed  at 
one  end,  or  fixed  at  one  end  and  supported  at  the  other. 

TORSION-TEST. 

103.  Object. — The  object  of  this  experiment  is  to  find  the 
strength  of  the  material  to  resist  twisting  forces,  to  find  its 
general  properties,  and  its  moduli  of  rigidity  and  shearing, 
strength. 

Thurston's  Machine, — ^The  special  directions  apply  only  to 
Thurston's  torsion-machine  (see  Article  73,  Figs.  40  and  41, 
page  96).  In  the  use  of  the  machine  the  constants  are  first  ob- 
tained, the  test-piece  inserted  between  the  jaws  of  the 
machine,  stress  applied,  and  the  autographic  strain-diagram 
obtained.  This  diagram  is  on  a  large  scale,  and  gives  quite 
accurate  measures  of  the  stresses  or  loads.  The  diagram  is, 
however,  drawn  by  attachment  to  the  working  parts  of  the 
frame,  and  consequently  any  yielding  of  the  frame  or  slipping 
of  the  jaws  appears  on  the  diagram  as  a  strain  or  yield  of  the 
specimen.  The  angular  deformation  a,  as  obtained  from  the 
diagram,  is  likely  to  be  too  great,  especially  within  the  elastic 
limit.  This  error  should  be  determined  in  each  test  by  attach- 
ing index  arms  at  each  end  of  the  specimen,  and  corrections 
made  to  the  results  obtained  from  the  diagram. 

The  characteristic  form  of  diagram  given  by  the  torsion- 
machine  is  shown  in  Fig.  70,  in  which  the  results  of  tests  of 
several  materials  is  shown.  In  the  above  diagrams*  the  ordi- 
nates  are  moments  of  torsion  {Pot),  the  abscissae  are  develop- 
ments of  the  angle  of  torsion  (a).  The  value  of  one  inch  of 
ordinate  is  to  be  found  by  measuring  the  ordinate  correspond- 
ing to  a  known   moment  of  torsion,  and  the  abscissa  corre- 


*  See  "  Mechanics  of  Materials/'  page  240,  by  I.  P.  Church.     Published  by 
Wiley  &  Son,  N.  Y. 
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spending  to  one  degree  of  torsion  is  to  be  calculated  from 
the  known  radius  of  the  drum.  Knowing  these  constants, 
numerical  values  can  readily  be  obtained,  and  the  coefficients 
of  the  strength  of  the  material  can  be  computed. 

During  the  test,  relax  the  strain  occasionally :  if  within  the 
clastic  limit,  the  diagram  will  be  retraced ;  but  if  beyond  that 


Pig.  70. 


limit,  a  new  path  is  taken,  called  an  '^  elasticity "'  line  by 
Thurston,which  is  in  general  parallel  to  the  first  part  of  the  line, 
and  shows  the  amount  of  angular  recovery  BC^  and  the  per- 
manent angular  set  OB. 

104.  Methods  of  Testing  by  Torsion  with  Thurston's 
Autographic  Testing-machine.    (See  Articles  55  and  73.) 

Method, — Determine  first  the  maximum  moment  of  the 
pendulum.  This  may  be  done  by  swinging  the  pendulum  so 
that  its  centre-line  is  horizontal,  supporting  it  on  platform- 
scales  and  taking  the  weight  and  the  distance  of  the  point  ot 
support  from  the  centre  of  suspension  of  the  pendulum.  The 
product  of  these  two  quantities  is  the  maximum  moment  of 
the  pendulum.  Make  three  determinations,  using  different 
lever-arms,  and  take  the  mean  for  the  true  moment  of  the 
pendulum.  A  correction  for  the  friction  of  the  journal  of  the 
pendulum  must  be  made.  When  hanging  vertically,  measure 
mth  a  spring-balance,  inserted  in  the  eye  near  the  bob,  the 
force  necessary  to  start  the  pendulum.  Add  this  moment  to 
that  obtained  above,  and  the  result  is  the  total  maximum 
moment  of  the  pendulum.  From  this  the  value  of  the  mo^ 
ment  for  any  angular  position  may  be  calculated. 
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Note  the  variation  of  the  pencil-point  between  the  vertical 
and  the  horizontal  positions  of  the  pendulum.  This  distance 
laid  down  on  tlie  K-axis  of  the  record-ah(;el  corresponds  to 
the  maximum  moment  obtained  above,  whence  calculate  the 
value  of  one  inch  of  ordinate.  Calculate  the  length  corros 
spending  to  one  degree  on  the  surface  of  the  paper  drum, 
parallel  to  the  X-axis.  This  wil!  be  the  unit  to  be  used  in 
calculating  the  angle  of  torsion.  Fix  the  paper  on  the  drum 
and  draw  the  datum-line  or  A'-axis.  Insert  the  test-piece  be- 
tween the  centres  and  screw  in  the  centre  until  the  neck  of  the 
test-piece  is  about  midway  between  ihe  jaws.  Wedge  the  test- 
piece  between  the  jaws  as  firmly  as  possible  by  hand,  and  then 
tap  the  wedges  slightly  with  a  copper  hammer.  Fasten  an 
index-arm  to  each  end  of  the  specimen  in  such  a  manner  that 
twisting  or  slipping  of  the  specimen  can  be  observed  by  ref- 
erence to  the  centre  of  the  pendulum  on  one  end,  and  to  a 
fixed  point  on  the  drum  on  the  opposite  end.  Throw  the 
worm  into  gear  and  turn  the  handle  slowly  and  steadily  until 
rupture  occurs,  only  relaxing  the  stress  once  or  twice  during 
the  test.  Take  the  record  of  all  the  test-pieces  on  the  same 
sheet  with  the  same  origin  of  co-ordinates. 

Correct  each  diagram  for  amount  of  slipping  of  test-piece 
or  yielding  of  frame  by  reference  to  index-arms  carried  by  the 
test  specimen. 

The  record  of  torsion-tests,  page  142,  is  a  numerical  example, 
obtained  from  diagrams  similar  to  those  shown  in  Fig.  70. 

IMPACT  TESTS. 

105.  Directions  for  Testing  Cast-iron  by  Impact  with 
Heisler's  Impact  Testiog-machtne.    (See  Article  76,  p.  ioo,l 

Mtlhod. — Take  a  transverse  test-bar  of  cast-iron  and  plan; 
it  in  the  machine,  cope  side  out,  so  that  the  blow  will  be 
struck  in  the  middle  of  its  length.  Arrange  the  autographic 
device  so  that  it  will  register  the  deflection  of  the  bar.  Place 
the  tripping  device  or  "dog"  for  a  fall  of  two  inches. 
Catch  the  bob  at  this  point,  and  trip  at  every  notch  above 
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successively  until  the  bar  breaks.  Note  the  maximum  height 
of  fall.  Report  on  the  experiment  the  behavior  of  the  test- 
bar  and  character  of  its  fracture,  and  the  number  of  impacts 
and  the  force  in  inch-pounds  of  the  last  blow.  Compute  the 
resilience  of  the  test-piece.  Try  a  similar  bar  at  same  ultimate 
fall,  and  observe  the  number  of  blows  required  to  break  it. 
Draw  conclusions.  Write  complete  report,  and  give  moduli 
and  coefficients. 

106.  Drop-tests. — ^The  following  method  of  making  drop- 
tests  has  been  recommended  by  the  Committee  on  Standard 
Methods  of  Testing  appointed  by  the  American  Society  of 
Mechanical  Engineers,  and  is  substantially  the  same  as  adopted 
by  the  German  Engineers  at  Munich  in  1888 : 

Drop-tests  are  to  be  made  on  a  standard  drop^  which  is  to 
embody  the  following  essential  points : 

a.  Each  drop-test  apparatus  must  be  standardized. 

b.  The  ball  {^falling  mass)  shall  weigh  1000  or  1500  pounds; 
the  smaller  is,  however,  preferable. 

c.  The  ball  may  be  made  of  cast-iron,  cast  or  wrought 
steel ;  the  shape  is  to  be  such  that  its  centre  of  gravity  be  as 
low  as  possible. 

d.  The  striking-block  is  to  be  made  of  forged  steel,  and  is 
to  be  secured  to  the  ball  by  dovetail  and  wedges  in  a  rigid 
manner,  and  so  that  the  striking-face  is  placed  strictly  sym- 
metrical about  and  normal  to  its  vertical  axis  passing  through 
the  centre  of  gravity.  Special  permanent  marks  arc  to  indi- 
cate the  correctness  of  the  face  in  these  respects. 

Special  marks  should  be  made  to  indicate  the  centre  of 
the  anvil-block. 

e.  The  length  of  guides  on  the  ball  should  be  more  than 
twice  the  width  between  the  guides,  which  are  to  be  made  of 
metal ;  i.e.,  rails  so  placed  that  the  ball  has  but  a  minimum 
amount  of  play  between  them.  Graphite  is  recommended  as 
lubricant. 

f.  The  detachment  or  shears  must  not  cause  the  ball  to 
oscillate  between  the  guides,  and  must  be  readily  and  freely 
controllable,   with   the  point   of  suspension    trulv  above    the 
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centre  of  gravity  of  the  ball;  and  a  short  movable  link,  chain, 
or  rope  is  to  be  fixed  between  the  ball  and  shears  or  detach- 
ment. 

g.  When  a  constant  height  of  drop  is  used,  an  automatic 
detaching  device  is  recommended. 

h.  The  bearings  for  the  test-piece  are  to  be  rigidly  attached 
to  the  scaffold  or  frame,  and  they  should  be,  wherever  possible, 
in  one  piece  with  it. 

I.  The  weight  of  frame,  bearings,  and  anvil-block  should  be 
at  least  ten  times  that  of  the  ball. 

k.  The  foundation  should  be  inelastic,  and  consist  of 
masonry,  the  magnitude  of  which  is  to  be  determined  by  the 
locality  and  subsoil. 

/.  The  surface  struck  should  always  be  accurately  level ; 
therefore  proper  shoes  or  bearing-blocks  are  to  be  provided 
for  testing  rails,  axles,  tires,  springs,  etc.,  etc.,  to  insure  a 
proper  level  upper  surface ;  these  blocks  are  to  be  as  light  as 
possible. 

The  exact  shape  of  these  bearing-blocks  is  to  be  given  on 
each  test  report. 

w.  The  gallows  or  frame  should  be  truly  vertical  and  the 
guides  accurately  parallel. 

«.  The  height  of  fall  of  ball  should  be  20  feet  clear,  be- 
tween striking  and  struck  surfaces. 

0,  Drops  which  by  friction  of  ball  on  guides  absorb  two 
per  cent  of  the  work  due  to  impact  are  to  be  discarded. 

/.  For  large  tests  a  ball  weighing  2000  pounds  is  to  be 
used. 

q,  A  sliding-scale  is  to  be  attached  to  the  frame,  and  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  zero-mark  can  always  be  pjaced  on  a 
level  with  the  top  of  the  test-piece. 

SPECIAL  TESTS  OF  MATERIALS. 

107.  The  following  comparative  tests  are  often  useful : 

1.  TAe  Welding-test, — This  is  to  be  done  with  a  hammer 
Weighing  eight  to  ten  pounds,  with  a  given  number  of  blows. 
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The  weld  is  to  be  a  simple  scarf  weld.  made,  in  a  coke  or  gas 
flame  witliout  Buxes.  Each  bar  to  be  tested  to  be  treated  in 
the  same  way,  using  in  each  case  two  or  three  samples  of 
iron ;  one  sample  to  be  tested  on  the  tension.machine,  the 
other  to  be  nicked  to  the  depth  of  the  weld  and  then  bent  or 
broken,  to  show  the  character  of  the  welded  surfaces, 

2.  The  Bendiiig-lest.—TWis  affords  a  ready  means  of  find- 
ing  the  ductility  of  metals.  Tlie  test-piece  is  to  be  bent  about 
a  stud  having  a  diameter  twice  that  of  the  specimen,  Tiic 
piece  is  to  be  bent  with  a  lever,  and  no  pounding  is  permitted. 
If  the  plate  holding  the  stud  is  graduated,  the  angular  deflec- 
tion at  time  of  permanent  set  may  be  read  at  once.  A  modi- 
fication of  the  benditig-tesC  is  often  used  to  determine  the 
property  of  toughness,  by  bending  the  specimen,  6rst  hot  and 
then  cold,  until  it  is  doubled  over  on  itself. 

3.  The  Hardening-test  is  used  in  connection  with  the  other 
tests  to  determine  the  qualities  of  the  specimen ;  the  mate- 
rial, one  specimen  of  which,  having  been  previously  welded,  is 
carefully  heated  to  a  red  heat,  and  plunged  in  water  having  a 
temperature  of  32-40  degrees.  This  specimen  is  tested  by 
torsion  and  bending,  the  same  as  the  unhardened  specimen. 

4.  The  Forging-Ust. — The  material  is  brought  to  a  red 
heat  and  hammered  until  cracks  begin  to  show,  the  relative 
amount  of  flattening  indicating  the  red-shortness  of  the  ma- 
teriaL     Useful  principally  with  rivet-rods. 

S-  I^nching-tests. — Find  the  least  material  that  will  stand 
between  the  edge  and  the  hole  punched,  by  measurement. 

6.  Abrasion-tests. — Find  the  amount  of  wear  from  a  given 
amount  of  work. 

7.  Hammer4est. — This  is  made  with  a  light  hammer,  and 
the  character  of  the  material  is  determined  by  the  sound 
emitted.  Is  useful  in  locating  defects  in  finished  products, 
but  of  little  value  on  test  specimens. 

Fatigue  of  Metals,  or  the  effect  of  repeated  stresses,  is  a 
matter  of  great  practical  importance,  and  was  investigated 
very  extensively  by  Wohler.  These  results  are  discussed  in 
[uU  in  a  work  by  Weyrauch.     It  is  well  established  that  tlic 
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breaking-point  is  lowered  by  a  large  number  of  applications 
of  stress.  The  proportional  loads  for  wrought-iron,  according 
to  Wohler,  being  as  follows :  Breaking-load  applied  once,  4 ; 
tension  alternating  with  no  stress,  2  ;  tension  alternating  with 
compression,  i. 

Rest  of  materials  or  removal  of  stress  in  some  instances 
seems  to  restore  both  strength  and  elasticity. 

Viscosity  or  the  fluidity  of  metals  under  certain  conditions 
is  also  well  established. 

The  effect  of  temperature  on  the  strength  of  metals  has  now 
been  thoroughly  investigated.  The  investigations  at  the 
VVatertown  Arsenal  show  that  steel  and  wrought-iron  bars  in- 
crease slightly  in  tensile  strength  as  the  temperature  increases 
to  600**  F.,  and  then  decrease  in  proportion  to  increase  of 
temperature,  so  that  the  breaking  coefficients  at  1600**  F.  lie 
between  10,000  and  20,000  pounds.  See  U.  S.  Report,  Test 
of  Metals,  1888. 

X08.  Tests  required  for  Different  Material. — In  general 
the  material  is  to  be  tested  in  such  a  manner  as  to  develop 
the  same  strains  that  will  be  called  forth  in  the  peculiar  use  to 
which  it  is  devoted. 

The  table,  page  148,  shows  the  tests  that  are  prescribed  for 
materials  for  various  uses,  by  the  Committee  on  Standard 
Tests  and  Methods  of  Testing  of  the  American  Society  of 
Mechanical  Engineers. 

Pipes  and  Pipe-fittings, — These  should  be  subject  to  an 
internal  hydraulic  pressure. 

Car-wheels. — Car-wheels  are  usually  subjected  to  the  drop- 
^est.  The  following  method  is  employed  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  Company  for  testing  cast-iron  wheels : 

For  each  fifty  wheels  which  have  been  shipped,  or  are 
ready  to  ship,  one  wheel  is  taken  at  random  by  the  railroad 
company's  inspector,  either  at  the  railroad  company's  shops  or 
^^  the  wheel-manufacturer's,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  subjected 
^0  the  following  test:  The  wheel  is  placed  flange  downward 
°"an  anvil-block  weighing  1700  pounds,  set  on  rubble  masonry 
^H'o  feet  down,  and  having  three  supports  not  more  than  five 
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inches  wide  for  the  wheel  to  rest  upon.  This  arrangeme 
being  effected,  the  wlicel  is  struck  centrally  on  the  hnb  by 
weifjht  of  140  pounds,  falling  from  a  heiglit  of  twelve  fci 
Should  the  wheel  break  in  two  or  more  pieces  before  ni 
blows  or  less,  the  fifty  wheels  represented  by  it  arc  rejecte 
If  the  wheel  stands  ei};ht  blows  without  breaking  in  two 
more  pieces,  the  fifty  wheels  are  accepted. 

109.  Methods  of  Testing  Bridge-materials.— The  follo' 
ing  directions  are  abstracted  from  the  standard  specificatioi 
adopted  by  bridge -builders.* 

Wrought-iron.  i.  Ai^pi-araiuc. — AN  wrought-iron  must  I 
tough,  ductile,  fibrous,  and  of  uniform  quality  for  each  class 


*  See  Handbook  publisi 
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Straight,  smooth,  free  from  cinder  pockets  or  injurious  flaws, 
buckles,  blisters,  or  cracks.  When  rolls  are  working  at  maxi- 
mum thickness,  poorer  finish  will  be  accepted. 

2.  Manufacture. — No  special  process  of  manufacture  re- 
quired. 

3.  Standard  Test-piece. — The  tensile  strength,  limit  of  elas- 
ticity and  ductility  shall  be  determined  from  a  standard  test- 
piece,  not  less  than  one  quarter-inch  in  thickness,  cut  from  a 
fuU-sized  bar,  and  planed  or  turned  parallel ;  if  the  cross-sec- 
tion is  reduced,  the  tangent  between  shoulders  shall  be  at 
least  twelve  time*  its  shortest  dimensions,  and  the  minimum 
area  of  cross-section  shall  not  be  less  than  one  fourth  square 
inch  in  area  and  not  more  than  one  square  inch.  Whenever 
practicable,  two  opposite  sides  of  the  piece  are  to  be  left  as 
they  come  from  the  rolls.  A  full-sized  bar  if  less  than  the  re- 
quired dimensions  may  be  used  as  its  own  test-piece.     . 

The  ductility,  or  per  cent  of  strain,  is  obtained  by  measuring 
the  elongation  after  breaking  from  the  point  of  rupture  both 
ways,  on  an  original  length,  ten  times  the  least  cross-section, 
or  at  least  five  inches  long. 

In  this  length  must  occur  the  curve  of  reduction  of  area. 

4.  Strength. — The  strength  of  the  specimens  to  be  a  func- 
tion of  the  size,  and  to  be  determined  by  the  formulae  in  the 
Wlowing  table : 

STRENGTH  Q^  IRON  REQUIRED  FOR  BRIDGE-BUILDING. 


Character  of  the  Iron. 


tension-iron,  pins   and   bolts,  and  ) 
plate-iron  less  than  8  inches  wide.  J" 

Plate-iron  8  to  24  inches  wide 

*'       241036       "         •*    

"        36  to  48       "         ** 

Shaped  iron  not  specified  above  : 

"  less  than  f  inch  thick. . . . 

"  over  t  inch  thick 


Formulae  tor  Ulti- 
mate Strongih. 
Pounds  per  sq.  in. 
T 


52000  — 


7000^ 


48000 
46000 


tt 


50000  — 


7000^ 


(t 


Strength  at  \  t7i«„„«.-„« 
Elastic  Limit.'  Elgngat.on 
Per  cent  of  at Jiupiurc. 
Per  cent^ 


Breaking. 


50 

54.2 
51-5 


50 
tt 


20 

12 
10 

5 

la 
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In  above  formulae  A  represents  area  in  square  inches,  B 
circumference  in  inches. 

5.  Hot-bending. — All  plates  and  angles  must  stand  at  a 
working  heat  a  sharp  bend  at  right  angles  without  sign  of 
fracture. 

6.  Rivet-iron. — Rivet-iron  must  be  tough  and  soft,  and 
capable  of  bending  cold  until  the  sides  are  in  close  contact. 

7.  Cold-bending, — All  tension-iron  pins,  bolts,  and  plate 
less  than  8  inches  wide,  must  bend  cold  180°,  to  a  curve  whose 
inner  radius  equals  the  thickness,  without  sign  of  fracture. 

8.  Specimens  of  full  thickness,  from  plate-iron  or  from 
flanges  or  webs  of  shaped  iron,  must  bend  cold  through  90°  to 
a  curve  whose  inner  radius  is  \\  times  its  thickness. 

9.  Number  of  Test-pieces. — Four  standard  test-pieces  to  be 
tested  free  of  cost  on  each  contract,  with  one  additional  for 
each  50,000  pounds  of  iron,  and  as  many  more  as  the  con- 
tractor will  pay  for  at  $5  each.  If  any  test-piece  gives  results 
more  than  4  per  cent  below  the  requirements,  the  particular 
bar  from  which  it  was  taken  may  be  rejected,  but  the  results 
shall  be  included  in  the  average.  If  any  test-piece  have  a 
manifest  flaw,  its  test  shall  not  be  considered.  Two  test-bars 
out  of  ten  falling  more  than  4  per  cent  below  the  requirements 
shall  be  a  cause  for  rejecting  the  whole  lot  from  which  they 
were  taken  as  a  sample. 

A  variation  of  more  than  2^  per  cent  of  weight  will  also  be 
a  cause  for  rejection. 

Steel. — The  requirements  as  for  manufacture,  finish,  num. 
ber  of  test-pieces  and  method  of  testing  as  for  iron. 

1.  Test-pieces, —Kowwd  test-pieces  are  to  be  obtained  from 
three  separate  ingots  of  each  cast,  not  less  than  three  quarters 
of  an  inch  in  diameter  and  of  a  length  not  less  than  eight 
inches  between  the  jaws  of  the  testing-machine.  The.se  bars 
are  to  be  truly  rounded,  finislied  at  a  uniform  heat,  and  ar- 
ranged to  cool  uniformly,  and  from  these  test-pieces  alone  the 
quality  of  the  material  shall  be  determined. 

2.  Strcfi^th. — All  the  above-described  bars  are  to  have  a 
tensile  strength,  not  less  than  4000  pounds  of  that  specified,  an 
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elastic  limit  not  less  than  one  half  the  tensile  strength  of  the 
test-bar,  a  percentage  of  elongation  not  less  than  1,200,000, 
divided  by  the  tensile  strength  in  pounds  per  square  inch  ;  and 
a  percentage  of  reduction  of  area  not  less  than  2,400,000  di- 
vided by  the  tensile  strength  in  pounds  per  square  inch.  The 
elongation  should  be  measured  after  breaking  on  a  specimen, 
with  length  at  least  ten  times  the  least  diameter  of  the  cross- 
section,  in  which  length  must  occur  the  entire  curve  of  reduc- 
tion from  stretch. 

Directions  for  testing  and  rejecting  specimens  same  as  for 
iron. 

3.  Rivet-steel, — The  required  strength  is  60,000  pounds 
tensile  strength,  with  elastic  limit,  elongation,  and  fracture  as 
'\n  clause  2.  To  be  rejected  if  under  56,000  pounds,  and  to 
stand  the  same  bending-test  as  rivet-iron. 

Cast-iron. — All  castings,  except  where  chilled  iron  is 
specified,  shall  be  tough  gray  iron,  free  from  cold-shuts  or 
blow-holes,  true  to  pattern  and  of  workmanlike  finish.  Sample 
pieces  I  inch  square,  cast  from  the  same  heat  of  metal  in  sand- 
moulds,  shall  sustain  on  a  clear  space  of  4  feet  6  inches  a  cen- 
tral load  of  500  pounds. 

Workmanship. — Workmanship  must  be  first-class ;  fin- 
ished surfaces  protected  by  white-lead  and  tallow ;  rivet- 
holes  accurately  spaced,  and  truly  opposite  before  the  rivets 
are  driven. 

Rivets  must  completely  fill  the  holes,  and  be  of  a  height 
not  less  than  0.6  diameter  of  the  rivet. 

Eye-bars  and  Pin-holes. — Pin-holes  must  be  accurately 
bored,  and  within  -^  inch  of  position  shown  on  drawing;  its 
diameter  not  to  exceed  that  of  the  pin  by  0.02  inch  if  under  3 J 
inches,  or  by  0.03  inch  if  over  3^^  inches. 

Eye-bars  must  be  straight,  with  holes  in  centre-line  and  in 
centre  of  head,  and  no  welds  in  the  body  of  the  bar.  All 
chord  eye-bars  from  the  same  panel  must  permit  pins  to  be 
easily  inserted  when  placed  in  a  pile. 

Tests    of  Eye-bars. — Tests  are   to   be   made   on    full-size 
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specimens,  rolled  at  the  same  time  as  those  required  for  the 
structure. 

The  lot  to  which  the  sample  test-bars  belong  shall  be  ac> 
cepted  when — 

a.  Not  more  than  one  third  the  bars  tested,  break  in  the 
eye. 

b.  Or  if  more  than  one  third  break  in  the  eye,  the  ten- 
sile strength  is  within   5  per  cent  required   by  the  formula, 

ycyooA 

T=  52000  —  -^-^ 500  (width  of  bar) ;  all  in  inches. 

Steel  bars  must  show  a  strength  within  4000  pounds  of 
that  required  in  clause  13. 

A  variation  in  thickness  of  heads  will  be  allowed,  not  ex- 
ceeding -^  inch  small,  or  -^  inch  large,  from  the  specifications. 

Annealing. — If  a  steel  piece  is  partially  heated  during  the 
progress  of  the  work,  the  whole  piece  must  be  subsequently 
annealed.  All  bends  in  steel  must  be  made  cold,  or  the  piece 
must  be  subsequently  annealed. 

no.  Admiralty  Tests. 

Tests  for  Iron  Plate. 

I/of,  to  bend  without  fracture  from  90°  to  125°. 

Co/(/y  to  bend  without  fracture  to  the  following  angles: 
i-inch  plate.,  .lengthwise  10°  to  15°,  crosswise     5° 
J.   **  "...         "  20°  to  25^         "  5°  to  10^ 

i-   "  "...         "  30°  to  35°,         "  10^  to  15^ 

i-  "         "...         "  55°  to  70°,         "  20°  to  30' 

Tests  for  Plate  Steel.* 

I.  Sfrengt/i.—Strlps  cut  lengthwise  or  crosswise  of  the  plate 
to  have  an  ultimate  tensile  strength  of  not  less  than  26  and 
not  exceeding  30  tons  per  square  inch  of  section,  with  an 
elongation  of  20  per  cent  in  a  length  of  8  inches. 

♦  Sec  "  Manual  of  the  Sicam-engine,"  Vol.  II.,  page  488,  by  R.  H.  Thurston. 
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2.  Temper, — Strips  cut  lengthwise  of  the  plate  \\  inches 
wide,  heated  uniformly  to  a  low  cherry-red  and  cooled  in 
water  of  82^  F.,  must  stand  bending  in  a  press  to  a  curve  of 
which  the  inner  radius  is  one  and  a  half  times  the  thickness  of 
the  plates  tested. 

3.  The  strips  are  to  be  cut  in  a  planing-machine,  and  have 
sharp  edges  removed. 

4.  The  ductility  of  every  plate  is  to  be  tested  by  the  appli- 
cation of  the  shearing  or  bending  tests  on  the  contractor's 
premises  and  at  his  expense.  The  plates  are  to  be  bent  cold 
with  the  hammer. 

5.  All  plates  to  be  free  from  lamination  and  injurious 
surface  defects. 

6.  One  plate  out  of  every  fifty  or  fraction  thereof  to  be 
taken  for  testing  by  tensile  and  tempering  test  from  every 
invoice. 

7.  The  pieces  cut  out  for  testing  are  to  be  of  parallel  width 
from  end  to  end,  or  for  at  least  8  inches  in  length.  A  latitude 
or  variation  in  thickness  will  be  permitted  of  10  per  cent  for 
plates  less  than  one  half-inch  thick,  and  of  5  per  cent  for  plates 
over  that  thickness. 

Tests  for  Angle,  Bulb,  or  Bar  Steel. 

I,  2.  Strength  and  Temper. — The  requirements  the  same  as 
for  plate  steel. 

3.  Number  of  Tests. — Cross  ends  to  be  cut  off,  and  one 
piece  for  each  fifty  or  fraction  thereof  to  be  tested  in  each 
invoice. 

III.  Lloyd's  Tests  for  Steel  used  in  Ship-building* 
I.  Strength. — Strips  cut  lengthwise  or  crosswise  of  the  plate, 
and  also  angle  and  bulb  steel,  to  have  an  ultimate  tensile 
strength  of  not  less  than  27  and  not  exceeding  31  tons  per 
square  inch  of  section,  with  an  elongation  corresponding  to  20 
per  cent  on  a  length  of  8  inches  before  fracture. 

2.   Temper. — Tempering  test  the  same  as  the  Admiralty 

*  Sec  Thurston's  "  Slcam-cnginc,"  Vol.  II. 
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test,  except  that  inner  radius  of  bend  is  three  times  the 
thickness. 

Rivets  to  be  same  size  as  required  for  iron, 

112.  Standard  Specifications  for  Cast-iron  Water-'pipe. 

Adopted  by  the  American  Water-works  Association,  Phila- 
delphia, 1891.     (Abstract  from  Transactions.) 

I.  Length. — Each  pipe  shall  be  of  the  kind  known  as 
"socket  and  spigot,*'  and  shall  be  12  feet  long  from  bottom 
of  the  socket  to  the  end  of  the  pipe. 

2-7.  Metal. — The  metal  shall  be  best  quality  neutral  pig- 
iron,  with  no  admixture  of  cinder,  cast  in  dry-sand  moulds, 
placed  vertically,  numbered  and  marked  with  name  of  maker 
and  date  of  making.  The  shell  to  be  smooth  and  round,  with- 
out imperfections,  and  of  uniform  thickness. 

8-10.  Test-bars. — Test-bars  to  be  26  inches  long,  2  inches 
wide,  and  I  inch  thick,  and  to  be  tested  for  transverse  strength. 
These  bars  shall  stand,  when  carried  flatwise  on  supports  24 
inches  apart,  a  centre  load  of  1900  lbs.,  and  show  a  deflection 
of  not  less  than  0.25  inch  before  breaking.  Test-bars  are  to 
be  cast  when  required  by  the  inspector,  and  to  be  as  nearly  as 
possible  the  specified  dimensions. 

12-16.  All  pipes  to  be  thoroughly  cooled  when  taken  from 
the  pit,  afterward  thoroughly  cleaned  without  the  use  of  acid, 
then  heated  to  300°  F.,  and  plunged  into  coal-pitch  varnish. 
When  removed,  the  coating  to  fume  freely  and  set  hard  within 

an  hour. 

17.  Testing. — The  pipes  to  be  tested  after  the  varnish  hard- 
ens with  hydrostatic  pressure  of  300  lbs.  per  square  inch  for  all 
sizes  below  12  inches  diameter,  and  250  lbs.  for  all  above  that 
diameter,  and  simultaneously  to  be  struck  with  a  3-lb.  hammer. 

18-20.  Templates  to  be  furnished  by  the  maker  ;  the  weight 
of  pipe  to  vary  not  over  3  per  cent  from  the  standard ;  all  tests 
to  be  made  at  expense  of  maker. 

113.  Tests  of  Stone,  Brick,  Cements. — These  materials 
are  principally  used  in  walls  of  buildings  and  for  foundations. 
For   this  use  they  are   subjected   principally  to  compression 
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or  crushing  stresses.  The  important  properties  are  strength 
and  durability.  Stone  is  usually  tested  for  compressive  and 
transverse  strength,  brick  for  compressive  strength,  and  cement 
and  mortar  for  tension. 

114.  Testing  Stones. — The  specimens  for  compressive 
strength  are  cubes  of  various  sizes,  depending  principally  on 
the  capacity  of  the  testing-machine.  These  cubes  are  to  be 
nicely  made  with  the  opposite  sides  perfectly  parallel  to  pro- 
vide a  uniform  bearing-surface.  It  is  found  that  the  larger 
the  blocks  the  greater  the  strength  per  unit  of  area.* 

To  test  Stone  for  Compressive  Strength. — Have  the  specimen 
dry  and  dressed,  and  ground  to  a  cube  —  inches  on  each 
edge,  and  with  the  opposite  faCes  parallel  planes.  This  is 
important,  as  imperfect  or  wedge-shaped  faces  concentrate  the 
stress  on  a  small  area.  In  testing,  use  a  layer  of  wet  plaster-of- 
Paris  between  the  specimen  and  the  faces  of  the  machine,  to 
distribute  the  stress. 

To  test  Stone  for  Transverse  Strength. — In  this  case  the 
specimen  is  dressed  into  the  form  of  a  prism  8  inches  long 
and  2  by  2  inches  in  section.  It  is  supported  on  bearings  6 
inches  apart,  and  a  centre  load  applied.  The  strength  is 
computed  as  explained  under  head  of  Transverse  Testing, 
page  68. 

Durability  of  stone  is  tested  accurately  only  by  actual  trial. 
Some  idea  can  be  formed  by  noticing  the  effect  of  the  weather 
on  the  exposed  rocks  in  the  quarry  from  which  the  specimen 
came. 

In  the  method  of  standard  tests  adopted  in  Munich  in  1887 
the  following  additional  tests  are  recommended: 

I.  Trial  method  with  {a)  a  jumper  or  drill,  {V)  by  rotary 
boring.     The  amount  of  work  done  by  the  drill  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  momentum  of  drop,  its  velocity  of  rotation,  and 
the  shape  or  cutting  angle  of  the  drill  or  cutting  tool.     These 
qualities  are  to  be  determined  by  comparison  with  a  standard 


Sec  Unwin,  "  Testing  of  Materials."  ^  j 
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drill  working  under  definite  conditions.     2.  Examine  the  stone 
for  resistance  to  shearing  as  well  as  to  boring. 

Report  the  results  of  the  boring  test  on  the  following  form: 

STANDARD   REPORT  BLANK   FOR  BORING  TEST. 

I.  Description  of  stone  in  its  geological  and  mineralogical  relations. 

3.  Miner's  classification  (hard,  very  hard,  or  extremely  hard). 

3.  Texture  \i.  e.,  coarse-grained,  fine-grained,  parallel,  Qonnal  to  or  iocUoed 
to  axis  of  drill-hole). 

4.  Specific  gravity  of  the  stone. 

5.  Diameter  of  hole  drilled. 

6.  Diameter  of  hole  and  core  when  boring. 

7.  Straight  or  curve  edged  drills. 

8.  Angle  of  edge  of  drills. 

9.  Number  of  blows  per  revolution  of  drilL 
10.  Effective  weight  of  drill. 

XI.  Mean  effective  drop  of  drill. 

12.  Number  of  blows  required  to  drill  the  depth  of  bole. 

13.  Number  and  form  of  teeth  of  borer. 

14.  Statement  of  pressure  on  and  velocity  of  bore*  while  boring. 

15.  Actual  or  total  depth  of  bore-hole. 

16.  Calculated  or  indicated  work  done  during  boring  stated  In  meter-1dlo> 
grams  per  c.  m.  of  hole  bored.  (When  using  a  hollow  borer  the  annulus  of 
stone  cut  away  is  alone  to  be  considered.) 

3.  Find  when  possible  the  position  in  the  quarry  origrinally 
occupied  by  the  specimen  tested. 

4.  Find  out  the  intended  use  of  the  stone,  and  determine 
the  character  of  tests  largely  from  that.  5.  Dry  the  stone 
until  no  further  loss  of  weight  occurs  at  a  temperature  of  30®  C. 
(86°  F.),  and  test  in  a  dry  condition. 

Make  the  tests  for  strength  as  described,  using  as  large 
specimens  as  possible.  Also,  test  by  compression  rectangular 
blocks.     Test  also  for  tension  and  bending. 

6.  Obtain  the  specific  gravity,  after  drying  at  a  temperature 
of  86°  F. 

7.  Examine  the  specimen  for  resistance  to  frost  by  using 
samples  of  uniform  size,  7  cm.  (2.76  inches)  on  each  edge. 

8.  The  frost-test  consists  of : 

a.  The  determination  of  the  compressive  strength  of  scUti^ 
rated  stoneSf  and  its  compaiison  with  that  of  dried  pieces. 
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h.  The  determination  of  compressive  strength  of  the  dried 
stone  after  having  been  frozen  and  thawed  out  twenty-five 
times,  and  its  comparison  with  that  of  dried  pieces  not  so 
treated. 

r.  The  determination  of  the  loss  of  weight  of  the  stone 
after  the  twenty-fifth  frost  and  thaw.  Special  attention  must 
be  had  to  the  loss  of  those  particles  which  are  detached  by  the 
mckanical  action,  and  also  those  lost  by  solution  in  a  definite 
quantity  of  water. 

d.  The  examination  of  the  frozen  stone  by  use  of  a  magni* 
fying-glass,  to  determine  particularly  whether  fissures  or  scaU 
ing  occurred. 

9.  For  the  frost-test  are  to  be  used : 

Six  pieces  for  compression-tests  in  dry  condition,  three 
normal  and  three  parallel  to  the  bed  of  the  stone,  provided 
these  tests  have  not  already  been  made,  in  which  it  is  permis- 
sible, on  account  of  the  law  of  proportions,  to  use  cubical  test- 
blocks  larger  than  7  cm.  (2.76  inches). 

Six  test-pieces  in  saturated  condition — not  frozen,  how- 
ever ;  three  tested  normal  to  and  three  parallel  to  bed. 

Six  test-pieces  for  tests  when  frozen,  three  of  which  are  to 
be  tested  normal  to  and  three  parallel  to  bed  of  stone. 

10.  When  making  the  freezing-test  the  following  details  are 
to  be  observed : 

a.  During  the  absorption  of  water  the  cubes  are  at  first  to 
be  immersed  but  2  cm.  (0.77  inch)  deep,  and  are  to  be  lowered 
little  by  little  until  finally  submerged. 

b.  For  immersion,  distilled  water  is  to  be  used  at  a  tem- 
perature of  from  15°  C.  (59°  F.)  to  20**  C.  (68**  F.). 

c.  The  saturated  blocks  are  to  be  subjected  to  temperatures 
of  from  —  lO**  to  —  15°  C.  (14**  to  5°  F.).  This  can  be  done  in 
a  vessel  surrounded  with  melting  ice  and  salt. 

d.  The  blocks  are  to  be  subjected  to  the  influence  of  such 
cold  for  four  hours,  and  they  are  to  be  thus  treated  when 
completely  saturated. 

e.  The  blocks  are  to  be  thawed  out  in  a  given  quantity  of 
distilled  water  at  from  59^  F.  to  64^  F. 
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II.  An  investigation  of  weathering  qualities — stability  un* 
der  influences  of  atmospheric  changes — can  be  neglected  when 
the  frost-test  has  been  made.  However,  the  efifects  in  this  re- 
spect, in  nature,  are  to  be  carefully  observed  and  compared  with 
previous  experience  in  the  use  of  similar  materiaL     Observe — 

a.  The  effect  of  the  sun  in  producing  cracks  and  ruptures 
in  stones. 

b.  The  effect  of  the  air,  and  whether  carbonic-acid  gas  b 
given  off. 

c.  The  effect  of  rain  and  moisture. 

d.  The  effect  of  temperature. 

115.  Bricks  or  Artificial  Building-stone.— ^r^>&  or^ /^^/^^ 
for  strength,  principally  by  compression. 

1.  They  should  be  ground  to  a  form  with  opposite  parallel 
faces,  and  are  tested  between  layers  of  thin  paper;  or,  without 
grinding,  between  thin  layers  of  plaster-of-Paris,  as  explained  for 
stone.  The  variation  in  size  of  specimen,  and  whether  the  brick 
is  tested  on  end,  side-ways,  or  flat-ways,  will  make  a  g^eat  differ- 
ence in  the  results.  The  test,  to  be  of  any  value,  must  state 
the  method  of  testing.  Whole  bricks  are  stronger  per  unit  of 
area  than  portions  of  bricks,  and  should  be  used  when  practi- 
cable. 

2.  It  is  also  recommended  that  brick  be  tested  for  compres- 
sion in  the  shape  of  two  half-bricks  superimposed,  united  by  a 
thin  layer  of  Portland  cement,  and  covered  on  top  and  bottom 
with  a  thin  layer  of  such  paste  to  secure  even  bearing- 
surfaces.* 

3.  The  transverse  test  for  brick  is  believed  to  be  a  valuable 
index  to  its  building  properties.  Support  the  brick  on  knife- 
edges  6  inches  apart,  and  apply  the  load  at  the  centre.  Com- 
pute the  modulus  of  rupture : 


*See  Vol.  XI.  (Sundard  Method  of  Testing),  Transacdoos  of  Amerlcaa 
Society  Mfchanical  Engineers,  regarding  Articles  114-118. 
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in  which  ^equals  the  centre-load,  /the  length,  b  the  breadth, 
i/the  depth,  all  in  inches. 

4.  Dry  as  for  stone,  and  determine  the  specific  gravity. 

$.  Test  hard-burned  and  soft-burned  from  the  same  kiln. 

6.  Determine  the  porosity  of  the  brick  as  follows : 
Thoroughly  dry  ten  pieces  on  an  iron  plate ;  weigh  these 

pieces;  then  submerge  in  water  to  one  half  the  depth  for 
twenty-four  hours  ;  then  completely  submerge  for  twenty-four 
hours,  dry  superficially,  and  weigh.  Determine  porosity  from 
the  weight  of  water  absorbed,  which  should  be  expressed  as 
per  cent  of  volume.     Express  absorption  as  per  cent  of  weight. 

7.  Determine  resistance  against  frost,  as  previously  ex- 
plained for  stones,  using  five  specimens,  and  repeating  the 
operation  of  freezing  and  thawing  twenty-five  times  for  each 
specimen.  Observe  the  effect  with  a  magnifying-glass.  After 
freezing,  test  for  compression,  and  compare  the  results  with 
that  obtained  with  a  dry  brick. 

8.  To  test  brick  for  soluble  salts^  obtain  samples  from  an 
underburned  brick  and  grind  these  to  dust.     Sift  through  a 
^tvt,  4900  meshes  per  square  cm.  (31,360  per  square  inch). 
The  dust  sifted  out  is  lixiviated  in  250  c.c.  of  distilled  water, 
boiled  for  about  one  hour,  filtered,  and  washed.     The  amount 
of  soluble  salts  is  then  determined  by  boiling  down  the  solu- 
tion and  bringing  the  residue  to  a  red  heat  for  a  short  time. 
The  amount  is  determined  by  weight  and  expressed  in  per- 
centage ;  its  composition  is  determined  by  a  chemical  analysis. 

9.  Determinations  of  the  presence  of  carbonate  of  lime, 
mica,  or  pyrites  are  to  be  made  by  chemical  analysis. 

116.  Tests  of  Paving  Material,  Stones,  and  Ballast, 
Natural  and  Artificial. — In  this  case  the  following  observa- 
tions and  tests  should  be  made : 

1.  Information  in  regard  to  petrographic  and  geologic 
classification^  the  origin  of  the  samples,  etc.,  etc. ;  also : 

2.  Statement  in  regard  to  utilization  of  same. 

3.  Specific  gravity  of  the  samples  is  to  be  determined. 

4.  All  materials  used  in  the  construction  of  roads,  provided 
they  are  not  to  be  used  under  cover  or  in  localities  without 
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frost,  are  to  be  tested  for  theXt  frost-resisting  qualities  by  similar 
test  to  those  prescribed  for  natural  stone. 

5.  Stones  or  brick  used  for  paving  are  tested  most  satisfac- 
torily in  a  manner  representing  their  mode  of  utilization  by  de* 
termining  the  wearing  qualities  by  an  abrasion-test  described 
by  Prof.  I.  O.  Baker  as  follows  :*  The  abrasion-t^sts  are  made 
by  putting  the  bricks  and  a  number  of  pieces  of  iron  into  a  re- 
volving horizontal  cylinder.  The  cylinder  used  by  Prof.  Balder 
was  a  foundry-rattler  45  inches  long,  26  inches  in  diameter,  and 
revolved  at  rate  of  24  revolutions  per  minute.  The  iron  used 
consisted  of  546  pieces  of  "  foundry-shot,"  weighing  about  J- 
pound  each,  thus  making  a  total  weight  of  83^  pounds. 

In  making  the  test,  the  **  brick  "  is  inserted  in  the  rattler, 
which  is  put  in  motion  and  the  loss  determined  by  weighing 
at  the  end  of  each  run.  Three  runs  are  made,  each  one  half- 
hour  in  length ;  the  comparisons  are  all  made  from  the  loss 
during  the  third  run,  expressed  in  percentages.  Granite  and 
various  stones  treated  in  the  same  way  afford  a  valuable  basis 
for  comparison. 

The  uniformity  of  wearing  qualities  of  brick  for  parts  more 
or  less  distant  from  the  exterior  surface  is  determined  by  re- 
peating the  trial  on  the  same  piece,  and  not  merely  testing  ofie^ 
but  a  greater  iiumher  of  pieces.  It  is,  moreover,  necessary  to 
test  samples  of  the  best,  the  poorest,  and  the  medium  qualities 
of  bricks  in  any  one  kiln. 

6.  Obtain  the  transverse  strength  as  explained. 

7.  Obtain  the  per  cent  of  water  absorbed  after  the  bricks 
have  been  thoroughly  dried  at  30"  C.  (83°  F.),  as  explained 
Arts.  91-95. 

8.  Test  materials  for  ballast  in  a  similar  manner. 

9.  In  some  cases  it  may  be  desirable  to  test  stones  as  to  the 
capacity  for  receiving  a  polish. 

10.  Examinations  of  asphalts  can  only  be  made  in  an 
exhaustive   manner  by  the  construction   of    trial   roads.     An 
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opinion  coinciding  with  the  results  of  such  trial  may  be  formed 
by— 

(d)  Determination  of  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  bitu- 
men contained  therein  (whether  the  bitumen  be  artificial  or 
natural). 

(^)  By  physical  and  chemical  determination  of  the  residue. 

(f)  By  determination  of  the  specific  density  of  test-pieces  of 
the  material  used  by  a  needle  of  a  circular  sectional  area  of  i 
sq.  mm.,  carrying  a  weight  of  300  grams.    (See  Art.  1 1 8,  p.  163.) 

{d)  By  the  determination  of  the  .wear  of  such  test-pieces  by 
abrasion  or  grinding  trials. 

{f)  By  the  determination  of  the  resistance  to  frost  of  these 
test-pieces.    (See  Art.  119.  page  163.) 

117.  Hydraulic  Cements  and  Mortars—Definitions.— 
The  standard  scientific-methods  of  testing  cements  depend  prin- 
dpally  upon  researches  conducted  in  the  German  laboratories. 
The  standard  method  as  here  given  is  that  recommended  by 
the  Committee  on  Standard  Methods  of  Testing  at  Munich  in 
1888. 

The  following  definitions  will  serve  to  distinguish  the  dif- 
ferent classes  of  hydraulic  bond  materials  : 

1.  Common  limes  are  produced  by  roasting  or  burning  lime- 
stones containing  more  or  less  clay  or  silicic  acid,  and  which 
when  moistened  with  water  become  wholly  or  partly  pulverized 
and  slaked.  According  to  local  circumstances,  these  are  sold 
in  shape  of  lumps  or  in  a  hydrated  condition  in  the  shape  of  a 
fine  flour. 

2.  Water-limes  and  Roman  cements  are  products  obtained  by 
burning  clayey  lime  marls  below  the  temperature  of  decrepita- 
tion, and  which  do  not  disi^itegrate  upon  being  moistened,  but 
must  be  powdered  by  mechanical  means. 

3.  Portland  cements  are  products  obtained  by  burning  clayey 
marls  or  artificial  mixtures  of  materials  containing  clay  and  lime 
at  decrepitation  temperature,  and  are  then  reduced  to  the  fine- 
ness of  flour,  and  which  contain  for  one  part  of  hydraulic 
material  at  least  1.7  parts  of  calcareous  earth.     To  regulate 
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properties  technically  important,  an  admixture  of  2  per  cent 
of  foreign  matter  is  admissible. 

4.  Hydraulic  fluxes  are  natural  or  artificial  materials  which 
in  general  do  not  harden  of  themselves,  but  do  so  in  presence 
of  caustic  lime,  and  then  in  the  same  way  as  a  hydraulic  ma- 
terial ;  i.e.,  puzzuolana,  santorine  earth,  trass  produced  from  a 
proper  kind  of  volcanic  tufa,  blast-furnace  slag,  burnt  clay. 

5.  Puzzuolana  cements  are  products  obtained  by  most  care- 
fully mixing  hydrates  of  lime,  pulverized,  with  hydraulic  fluxes 
in  the  condition  of  dust.  ^ 

6.  Mixed  cements  are  products  obtained  by  most  carefully 
mixing  existing  cements  with  proper  fluxes.  Such  bond  ma- 
terials are  to  be  particularly  stated  as  "  Mixed  Cements,"  at 
the  same  time  naming  the  base  and  the  flux  used. 

Mortar  is  made  by  mixing  three  or  four  parts  of  sharp  sand 
with  one  part  of  quick-lime  or  cement,  and  adding  water  until 
of  tfie  proper  consistency.  Mortar  made  from  quick4ime  will 
neither  set  nor  stay  hard  underwater;  that  made  from  hydraulic- 
or  water-lime,  if  allowed  to  set  in  the  air,  will  not  be  softened 
by  water;  while  that  made  from  cement  will  harden  under 
water. 

118.  Method  of  Testing  Cements. — The  principal  prop- 
erties which  are  necessary  to  know  are :  (i)  its  fineness;  (2)  time 
of  setting ;  (3)  its  tensile  strength ;  (4)  its  soundness  or  freedom 
from  cracks  after  setting;  (5)  its  heaviness  or  specific  gravity; 
(6)  its  crushing  strength ;  (7)  its  toughness  or  power  to  resist  defi- 
nite blows. 

Of  these  the  first  four  are  of  principal  importance. 

I.  The  fineness  is  determined  by  finding  the  per  cent  of 
cement  that  will  not  pass  through  sieves  with  meshes  of  a  given 
size.     Large  particles  of  cement  are  as  inert  as  sand. 

The  fineness  is  to  be  determined  by  the  use  of  sFeves  of  900 
and  4900  meshes  per  sq.  cm.  (5732  and  31,170  per  sq.  in.)  for 
Portland  cements,  and  of  900  and  2500  meshes  per  sq.  cm. 
(5732  and  15,900  per  sq.  in.)  for  the  other  hydraulic  bond 
materials,  and  for  each  test  a  quantity  of  1000  grm.  (2.22  lbs.) 
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is  to  be  used.     The  wires  used  in  the  above  sieves  shall  have 

diameters  of  0.05,       0.07,     and    o.  i  mm. 

(0.00197,  0.002758,  and  0.00391;  in.) 
for  sieves  having    4900,      2500,    and    900  meshes  per  sq.  cm. 

(5732,    15,900,  and  3 1, 1 70  meshes  per  sq.in.); 

and  it  is  recommended  to  always  procure  the  sieves  from  the 
same  makers. 

The  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  recommend  sieves 
Hith  2500,  5476,  and  10,000  meshes  per  sq.  in.* 

2.  Consistency  of  the  Mortar, — It  is  important  to  have  the 
mortar  always  of  the  same  **  standard  consistency."     This  is 
determined  by  the  "  consistency-meter,"  which  is  a  rod  i  cm, 
diameter,  weighing  300  grm.  (0.66  lb.),  and  a  cylindrical  vessel  4 
cm.  high  and  8  cm.  in  diameter  (1.576  x  3.152  in.)  inside,  made 
of  hard  rubber.     The  consistency  is  determined  as  follows : 
Stir  400  grm.  of  the  material,  with  sufficient  water,  at  a  temper- 
ature of  from   59**  to  65°  F.  for  a  stiff  paste,  with  a  spoon- 
.shaped  spatula,  for  exactly  three  minutes  for  slow-setting  and 
one  minute  for  quick-setting  materials.      Fill   this   into   the 
vessel  without  shaking,  stroke  the  surface  of  the  paste,  care- 
fully insert  the  rod  in  the  "consistency-meter,*'  while  maintain- 
ing it  in  a  vertical  position ;  when  this  rod  remains  standing  6 
mm.  (0.2364  in.)  above  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  the  paste  is  of 
"  standard  consistency." 

The  conditions  of  set  are  determined  by  a  standard  needle 
I  sq.  mm.  (0.000157  sq.  in.)  cylindrical  section,  and  a  weight 
of  300  grm.  (0.66  lb.),  using  the  same  vessel  as  before. 

Mix  the  materials  as  explained  for  standard  consistency,' 
carefully  insert  the  needle  from  time  to  time.  The  beginning 
of  set  is  indicated  when  the  needle  will  not  penetrate  to  the 
bottom  of  the  vessel.  With  quick-setting  cements  this  is  also 
indicated  by  a  change  of  temperature.  Every  hydraulic  bond 
material  can  be  said  to  have  set  when  the  needle  no  longer 

♦  Wires  of  sieves  to  be  respectively  No.  35,  No.  37,  and  No.  40  Stubbs' 
wire-gauge. 
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makes  any  impression  on  it.  The  time  of  setting  is  to  be 
noted. 

The  setting  test  may  also  be  made  by  spreading  the  paste, 
to  a  thickness  of  2  cm,,  when  mixed  to  standard  consistency. 
OP,  a  glass  slab;  the  time  of  setting  is  determined  by  its  re 
sistance  to  the  finger-nail  upder  a  light  pressure. 

3.  Specific  Gravity. — This  is  obtained  in  the  Cornell  cement 
testing  laboratory  by  measuring  the  displacement  of  a  known 
weight  of  cement  in  spirits  of  turpentine,  as  follows:  A  vessel 
with  a  long  stem,  which  is  graduated  in  c.c.,  is  used ;  turpentine 
is  poured  in  until  it  rises  to  the  lower  graduations  of  the  tube; 
a  weight  of  100  grm.  of  the  cement  is  then  slowly  poured  in  at 
the  top  of  the  tube  and  allowed  to  settle  to  the  bottom.  The 
displacement  of  the  turpentine  is  shown  in  c.c.  by  the  difference 
""■tween  the  first  and   last  readings   on  the  graduated   tube. 

.-'e  specific  gravity  Is  computed  from  the  known  weight  and 
vjlamc. 

4.  Constancy  of  Volume  is  determined  by  the  cake  test  on 
f  !ass  plates,  which  is  executed  as  follows :  100  grm.  {0.22  lb.)  is 
liEde  into  a  paste  of  normal  consistency  and  a  cake  thereof  of 
ibout  2  cm.  (0.788  in.)  thickness  is  made  on  a  plate  of  glass. 

Two  of  these  cakes,  protected  from  drying  by  keeping  in  an 
.,;r-spacc  filled  with  saturated  water  vapor  for  24  hours,  are 
submerged  in  water  after  24  hours  or  when  set,  and  the 
material  is  said  to  have  a  constancy  of  volume  when  the  cakes 
after  28  days'  submersion  show  neither  warping  nor  cracking  o( 
the  edges.  This  operation  is  facilitated  with  Portland  cement 
after  the  cake  has  set  by  baking  in  an  oven  at  a  temperature 
of  from  230°  to  248"  F.  for  one  hour,  or  until  no  steam  is  given 
off.  If  tlic  cakes  show  no  warping  or  cracks  on  the  edges,  it 
may  be  considered  to  have  constancy  of  volume. 

119.  Tests  of  Strength.— rt.  The  tests  of  strength  arc  to 
be  made  with  a  mixture  of  standard  consistency  as  explained, 
and  with  pure  (neat)  cement,  or  with  mixtures  of  sand  equal 
in  weight,  or  three  times  that  of  the  cement. 

b.  The  sand  to  be  used  is  to  be   standard  sand,  obtained 
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irom  the  purest  quartz  sand,  the  fineness  of  which  is  to  be 
determined  by  using  three  sieves, — 64, 144,  and  225  meshes  per 
sq.  cm.  (407,  916,  143 1  per  sq.  in.), — so  that  one  half  passes  the 
first  and  remains  on  the  second,  and  the  other  half  passes  the 
second  and  remains  on  the  third  sieve. 

The  wires  of  these  sand  sieves  are  to  be  as  follows : 

Sieves  of               64  144               225  meshes  per  sq.  cm. 

(407  916             143 1  meshes  per  sq.  in.) 

Diam.  of  wire,    0.40  0.30             0.20  mm. 

(0.01 57  0.01 182  0.00788  in.) 

In  American  practice  the  sieves  used  are  two  in  number, 
containing  400  and  900  meshes  per  square  inch.  The  sand  is 
crushed  quartz,  as  used  by  makers  of  sand-paper.  All  of  the 
sand  used  must  pass  the  first,  none  must  pass  the  second  sieve. 

c.  The  compression-test  is  the  deciding  test  of  resistance, 
determining  its  value ;  this  is  to  be  made  with  cubes  of  50  sq. 
cm.  (7.75  sq.  in.)  section. 

d.  The  tension-test  is  the  usual  test  of  quality :  this  is  made 
on  test-pieces  of  the  German  standard  form,  having  a  section 
of  5  sq.  cm.  (a775  sq.  in.)  at  the  part  to  be  ruptured.  The 
dimension  of  the  American  standard  briquette  is  exactly  i  sq. 
in.  in  section  at  the  part  to  be  ruptured.  (See  Article  89,  Fig. 
66,  page  1 19.) 

The  method  of  testing  in  tension  is  as  follows  (in  this  con- 
nection  read  Article  77,  page  loi,  describing  the  various  ma- 
chines for  this  purpose)  :  Prepare  the  briquette  by  mixing  400 
grm.  of  the  mortar,  of  standard  consistency,  as  explained,  the 
mixing  to  be  done  with  a  spatula,  or  by  placing  in  a  vessel  and 
giving  a  definite  number  of  shakes.  The  mortar  when  thor- 
oughly mixed  is  then  placed  in  the  mould  and  rammed  with 
short  wooden  rammers.  To  insure  constant  density  the 
German  laboratories  use  a  machine,  made  very  much  like  a 
trip-hammer,  which  delivers  150  blows  automatically  on  each 
specimen. 
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The  specimen  is  to  be  kept  in  a  saturated  air-spnce  for 
24  hours,  after  which  it  is  submerged  In  water  of  a  temperature- 
of  59°  to  65°  F.,  where  it  remains  until  required  for  testing. 
The  watei  is  to  be  changed  once  every  seven  days. 

The  critical  tension-test  for  all  bond  materials  is  to  be  the 
28-day  test.  To  judge  of  the  quality  ia  less  time  in  the  case 
of  Portland  cement,  the  resistance  may  be  determined  upon 
mortar  of  the  composiiion  of  3  sand,  i  cement,  after  setting" 
7  days. 

e.  Adhesion-test  is  to  be  determined  by  the  standard  testing- 
machine,  using  test-pieces  enclosed  in  frames  placed  on  dull 
ground-glass  prisms.  The  test-surface  is  to  be  5  X  S  =  25  sq. 
cm.     The  tension-holders  must  be  perfectly  mobile. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  all  test-pieces  of  hydraulic 
bond  materials  be  kept  in  a  space  saturated  with  water  or  sub- 
merged, as  prescribed  for  tension-tests. 

In  order  to  determine  the  adhesion  of  bond  materials  cor- 
rectly, all  accidental  effects  of  the  material  upon  the  surfaces 
united  must  be  excluded.  Bricks,  therefore,  are  never  to  be 
used  when  testing  limes,  and  hydraulic  limes  and  cements  in 
particular,  as  they  would  form  with  lime  a  puzzuolana  cement, 
which  extends  into  the  substance  of  the  brick, 

120.  Other  Methods  of  Testing  Cements. — Various 
other  methods  of  testing  cements  are  used  in  different  labora- 
tories ;  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  have  adopted 
a  method,  which  differs  from  the  one  given  principally  in  the 
sieves  used  and  in  the  method  of  mixing  the  cement.  The 
sieves  required  for  the  cement  have  2500,  5476,  and  \0fXXi 
meshes,  respectively,  per  square  inch ;  that  for  the  sand  has  400 
and  9*3  meshes,  respectively,  per  square  inch.  In  mixing,  the 
cement  is  placed  loosely  in  the  mould  and  not  rammed.  The 
cement-testing  laboratory,  College  of  Civil  Engineering,  Cor- 
nell University,  uses  the  German  methods  of  mixing  and  hand- 
ling the  cement.  The  briquettes  are,  however,  dried  in  the  air 
of  the  laboratory  for  the  first  twenty-four  hours  after  mui 
and  then  put  into  water. 
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The  following  observations  are  taken  with  respect  to  each 

briquette : 


Brand  of  cement 

Temperature  of  air  at  mixing. .  • 
Temperature  of  water  at  mixing. 
Percentage  of  sand 

"  water 

"  cement 

Date  of  mixing 

Time  of  mixing 


<< 


« 


In  the  log  of  the  tests  the  following  are  the  headings  for 
the  columns :  No. ;  Time  of  Testing ;  Weight  of  Water ;  Ten 
sile  Strength ;  and  Remarks. 

Prof.  Lanza  of  Boston  requires  a  report  of  the  following 
form :         • 


CEMENT  TEST. 


•    • 


•    •    • 


•    •    • 


Date  of  testy  . 
Date  of  mixing, 
Xo.  of  days  set. 
Manner  of  setting  (in  air  or  in  water). 

Kind  of  cement, 

Brand-.     •     •     • 


•    •     • 


•     • 


•     • 


Cement.                Sand 
Mixture  (by  wt.), %        

Breaking-strength  per  sq.  in.  (tension),     .     . 

Crushingload(2-in.  cube),       ,     .     . 

Signed. 


•     • 


Water, 


•     •     •     • 


•  •  ••  • 


•  • 


Lime. 


•••••••• 


••••••......••• 


The  cement-testing  laboratory  of  Berlin,  which  has  perhaps 
the  best  reputation  for  this  line  of  work,  makes  observations  as 
shown  on  the  following  schedule,  which  gives  the  results  of 
eleven  tests,  as  given  in  a  paper  by  P.  M.  Bruner,  before  the 
Engineers'  Club  of  St.  Louis: 
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121.  Coe£Bcients  of  Strength. — It  is  desirable  to  know  in 
advance  of  the  test  the  probable  load  the  material  under  in> 
vestigation  will  safely  bear,  in  order  that  increments  of  stress 
may  be  so  proportioned  as  to  make  a  reasonable  number  of 
observations.     It  is  also   often   desirable   to   know   how   the 
results  obtained  compare  with   the  standard   values   for   the 
material  under  investigation.     To  provide  this  information  a 
brief  statement  of  the  results  of  various  tests  are  tabulated  in 
the  Appendix.    These  results  are  mainly  obtained  from  "  Ma- 
terials  of  Construction,"   by  R.  H.  Thurston  (3  vols.;  N.  Y., 
Wiley  &  Son) ;  and  from  "  Applied  Mechanics,"  by  Prof.  G. 
Lanza  (N.  Y.>  J.  Wiley  &  Son) ;   and  **  Materials  of  Engineer 
ing,"  by  Prof.  W.  H.  Burr  (N.  Y.,  J.  Wiley  &  Son).     These 
books  will  be  found  of  great  value  for  reference  in  the  testing- 
laboratory. 


CHAPTER  VI. 
FRICTION— TESTING  OF  LUBRICANTS. 

122.  Friction. — This  subject  is  of  great  importance  to  en- 
gineers, since  in  some  instances  it  causes  loss  of  useful  work, 
and  in  other  instances  it  is  utilized  in  transmission  of  power. 
The  subject  is  intimately  connected  with  that  of  measurement 
of  power  by  dynamometers,  treated  in  Chapter  VII. ;  in  con- 
nection  with  these  two  chapters,  the  student  is  advised  to  read 
"  Friction  and  Lost  Work  in  Machinery  and  Mill-work,"  by  R. 
H.  Thurston  ;  N.  Y.,  J.  Wiley  &  Sons. 

Definitions. — Friction^  denoted  by  /%  is  the  resistance  to 
motion  offered  by  the  surfaces  of  bodies  in  contact  in  a  direc- 
tion parallel  to  those  surfaces. 

The  normal  force,  denoted  by  Ry  is  the  force  acting  perpen- 
dicular to  the  surfaces,  tending  to  press  them  together. 

The  coefficient  of  friction,  f  is  the  ratio  of  the  friction,  F,  to 
the  normal  force,  R  ;  that  is,  f  =  F  -h  R. 

The  total  pressure^  P,  is  the  resultant  of  the  normal  pressure, 
R^  and  of  the  friction,  Fy  and  its  obliquity  or  inclination  to  the 
common  perpendicular  of  the  surfaces  is  the  a^igle  of  repose, 
ox  friction,  whose  tangent  is  the  coefficient  of  friction. 

The  aiigle  of  repose  or  friction,  0,  is  the  inclination  at  which 
a  body  would-start  if  resting  on  an  inclined  plane.  It  is  easy  to 
show*  that  for  that  condition,  if  W^is  the  weight  of  the  body, 

IF  cos  0  =  ^  ;    also,     W  %\n  <(>•=.  F\ 


*  See  Mechanics,  by  I.  P.  Church;  p.  164. 
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and  since /*=  F-x-  R^ 


W  sin  0 
^        Wcos  0 


It  has  been  shown  by  experiment  that  for  sliding' friction 
(i)the  coefficient /*  is  independent  of  /?;  (2)  it  is  greater  at  the 
instant  of  starting  than  after  it  is  in  motion  ;  (3)  it  is  independ- 
ent of  the  area  of  rubbing  surfaces  ;  (4)  it  is  diminished  by 
lubr'cation  ;  (5)  it  is  independent  of  velocity. 

123.  Classification  and  Notation.— The  subject  of  friction 
is  naturally  divided  into  the  following  sub-heads,  all  of  which 
are  intimately  connected  with  methods  of  lubrication : 

A.  Friction  of  rest,  occurring  when  a  body  is  about  to  start. 
It  is  the  resistance  to  change  of  position. 

R  Friction  of  motion,  occurring  during  uniform  motion,  and 
l)eing  less  than  the  friction  of  rest. 

The  second  kind,  or  friction  of  motion,  is  of  principal  im- 
portance, and  consists  of — 

1.  Sliding  friction. 

a.  Bodies  sliding  on  a  plane. 

d.  Axles  or  journals  rolling  in  boxes. 

c.  Pivots  turning  on  a  plane  step. 

2.  Rolling  friction. 

a.  One  body  rolling  over  a  plane. 

d.  One  body  rolling  over  another. 
124.  Formulae  and  Notation. 


a  =  angle  of  inclination  of  plane; 

0  =  angle  of  friction ; 

6  =  arc  of  contact  on  journal; 

^  =  inclination  of  force  with  plane; 

A*  =  normal  force  on  a  plane; 

/=  coeflScient  of  friction; 


r  =  radius  of  journal; 

/  =  length  of  journal; 

a  =  space  passed  through; 

/  =  intensity  of  pressure  per  sq.  in.; 
P  =  total  pressure; 
JV  =  weight  of  the  body. 


The  most  important  formulae  relating  to  friction  can  be 
tabulated  as  follows : 
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TABLE  OF  USEFUL  FORMULiE. 


• 

Force  of  friction ••.. 

F 

f 
±D 

F 

i^n 

M 

U 

w 

p' 

w 

p 

pm 

F 
F 

M 
U 

/ 
F 

F 

M 

U 

/IV=IVtaLna  =  9Vun0, 
Tan  a  =  tan  ^=  ^fV^R^^^R, 
W  (sin  a  ±/  cos  a)  -*-  (cos  fl  ±f 
sin  B), 

s 

Coefficient  of  friction ..  .••••.. 

£ 

Obliaue  force • 

10 

C 

Force  of  friction • 

0 

/R  =  fVsm<p=^/fV-^  Vi+f*' 

oose- 
Journal. 

Square  of  reaction  of  bearing. 
Weight  on  journal  (squared) . . 
Moment  of  friction 

HTi  -  F^  =i  W\i  -  sin«  0)  =  fr« 

cos*  <p, 
N^  +  F*=z  N\i  +/•)  =  F\i+P) 

Fr  =  IVr  sin  4>  znflVr  H-  ^1  -|-/». 
War    sin    <p  =  2itnrlV  sin    ^  = 

Work  of  friction  per  minute. . . 

• 

c 

u 
9 
0 

•— » 

bo 

c 

••« 

*j 

u 

Weight  on  journal  (general). . . 

Intensity  of  pressure  at  6=90*" 

Weight,  perfect  fit  of  journal. . 

Pressure  per  square  inch 

Maximum  pressure  per  sq.  inch 

Total  pressure  on  bearing  .... 

Total  force  of  friction 

Work  of  friction 

/»  +  • 

/     plr  cos  e</e. 

/  -♦-  cos  6. 

p'lr  1         cos*  e<*  =  l.57//r. 

0.64  fT  cos  G  -t-Zr. 
0.64  ^-t-Zr. 

0.64  IV  r  cos  o^ze  =  1.27  W^. 

/P'lV=i.27/W. 

i.27//r(space). 

P'/r=i.27/irr. 

Ma  =  1.2-j/lVr  =  2.S4ir/nr1V, 

Moment  of  friction 

Work  of  friction  per  minute  . . 

>rcss- 
irnal. 

Maximum  pressure  per  sq.  inch 
Total  oressure 

W  -H  2ir. 

p'lTtr^  \n\V  =^  1.57^. 
Ff=i.^lJ\\\ 
Ffr=  i.S7/Wr, 
Afa  =  i.57<7/;rr=  2^/lVrn, 

"-5 
E^ 

Total  force  of  friction 

Moment  of  friction 

Unif 
ure  ( 

Work  of  friction  per  minute. . . 

125.  Friction  of  Journals  in  V  or  Triangular  Bearings 

— Force  of  friction  F=  P  cos  0  sin  0 -^  cos  a,  in  which  P 
equcils  the  force  transmitted  through  the  shaft.  When  cos 
0  =  I,  /^=  Psin  0  -^  cos  a. 

126.  Friction  of  Pivots  on  Flat  Rotating  Surfaces- 
Intensity  of   pressure  =/;   total   pressure  =  P.     Moment  of 
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friction,  M  =  \fPr.    Work  of  friction,  U  =  \nnfPr.     For  a 
conical  pivot,  M  =  |//V  -5-  sin  «.     «  =  J  angle  of  cone. 

For  Friction  on  a  Flat  Collar. — Moment  of  friction,  M  =• 
i/7X^-0-5-('''-Oj  r=  radius  of  collar;  r'=  radius  of  shaft 
on  which  it  is  fitted. 

127.  Friction  of  Teeth— Rolling  Friction.^ Work  lost  in 
a  unit  of  time,  £/=  nFPs,  in  which  s  equals  the  sliding  or  slip- 
ping ;  «,  number  of  teeth ;  other  terms  as  before.  For  in 
volute  teeth,  in  which  C,  =  length  of  arc  of  approach,  C,  that 
of  arc  of  recess,  B  the  obliquity  of  action,  r^  and  r,  respective 
pitch-radii,  we  have  for  involute  teeth 

U  =  nfPi  =  nfF\Q  +  C)(i  +  i)  ^  2  cos  9. 

This   is   nearly  accurate   for  any  teeth.      (See   article  "Me- 
chanics," Encyc.  Britannica.) 

128.  Friction  of  Cords  and  Belts— Sliding  Friction.— 
Let  J",  be  the  tension  on  driving  side  of  belt,  T^  on  the  loose 
side,  T  the  tension  at  any  part  of  the  arc  of  contact ;  let  6  be 
the  lengfth  of  the  arc  of  contact  divided  by  the  radius,  i.e.,  ex- 
pressed in  circular  measure ;  let  c  equal  the  ratio  of  the  arc  of 
contact  to  the  entire  circumference;  let  rf equal  the  number  of 
degrees  in  the  arc  of  contact,  e  the  base  of  the  Napierian 
logarithms  =  2.71828,  m  the  modulus  of  the  common  loga- 
rithms  =  a43429S :  let  /^  equal  the  force  of  friction. 

nr  d      nd 
^=l8b7  =  i85' (^> 

360  ~  2;r* ^  ^ 

^=: =  360^. {c) 

The  tension  at  any  point,  dT^  is  equal  to  the  resistance  TfdO. 

Hence 

dT^  Tfde, (d) 

or 

dT 
fde  =  ^. 
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This  integrated  between  limits  7\  and  T^  gives 

T       \  T 

/?  =  log.  ~  =  --:  (common)  1<^  :^ ;    ..••(/) 

hence 

■i;' =  «./•=  io/»- =  lo"*"  =  lO'^^  =  ^, .    .    .    (/} 

From  the  nature  of  the  stress^ 

F^T,--T, (g) 

-y?  =  the  number  corresponding  to  the  l(^arithm»  which  b 

equal   yi?w,    or        ^.    ,    or    2n/cm* 
Substituting  numerical  values, 

/9w  =  0434/1^,   '^jfg^  =  o.  00758/a;   and    3r/:Mr  xs  2.7288/S:; 
From  equations  (/), 

common  log  (jy  =  0434/9  =  2.728^ 
By  solving  equations  (/)  and  (^), 

^.=^^1 (A) 

129.  Friction  of  Fluids  (i)  is  independent  of  pressure ; 

(2)  proportional  to  area  of  surface;  (3)  proportional  to  square 
of  velocity  for  moderate  and  high  speeds  and  to  velocity  for 
low  speeds  ;  (4)  is  independent  of  the  nature  of  the  surfaces; 
(5)  is  proportional  to  the  density  of  the  fluid,  and  is  related  to 
viscosity. 

The  resistance  to  relative  motion  in  case  of  fluid  friction» 

K  =/A  V  =  2ghfA  ^fhwA  ; 
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the  work  of  friction, 

U-  Rs  =  RVt  =zfA  V*t  ^fAhwVt. 

In  the  above  formulae  R  =  resistance  of  friction,  A  =  area 
of  surface,  V  =  velocity  of  slipping,  h  =  head  corresponding 
to  velocity,  w  =  weight,  /  riie  resistance  per  unit  of  area  of 

surface,/^  =  coefficient  of  liquid  friction,/^  = . 

Viscosity  and  density  of  fluids  do  not  affect  to  any  appreci- 
able extent  the  retardation  by  friction  in  the  rate  of  flow,  but 
have  some  influence  upon  the  total  expenditures  of  energy. 
Molecular  or  internal  friction  also  exists. 

130.  Lubricated  Surfaces. — Lubricated  surfaces  are  no 
doubt  to  be  considered  as  solid  surfaces,  wholly  or  partially 
separated  by  a  fluid,  and  the  friction  will  vary,  with  different 
conditions,  from  that  of  liquid  friction  to  that  of  sliding  fric- 
tion between  solids.  Dr.  Thurston  *  gives  the  following  laws, 
applicable  to  perfect  lubrication  only: 

1.  The  coefficient  of  friction  is  inversely  as  the  intensity  of 
the  pressure,  and  the  resistance  is  independent  of  the  pressure. 

2.  The  coefficient  varies  with  the  square  of  the  speed. 

3.  The  resistance  varies  directly  as  the  area  of  journal  and 
bearing. 

4.  The  friction  is  reduced  as  temperature  rises,  and  as  the 
viscosity  of  the  lubricant  is  thus  decreased. 

Perfect  lubrication  is  not  possible,  and  consequently  the 
laws  governing  the  actual  cases  are  likely  to  be  very  different 
from  the  above.  The  coefficient  of  friction  in  any  practical 
case  is  likely  to  be  made  up  of  the  sum  of  two  components, 
solid  and  fluid  friction. 

TESTING  OF  LUBRICANTS. 

131.  Determinations  required. — The  following  determma- 
tions  are  required  in  a  complete  test  of  lubricants : 

1.  The  composition,  and  detection  of  adulteration. 

2.  The  measurement  of  density. 

— ^-^— ^ 

*  See  Friction  and  Lost  Work,  by  Thurston. 
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3.  The  determination  of  viscosity. 

4.  The  detection  of  tendency  to  gum. 

;.  The  determination  of  temperatures  of  decomposition, 
vaporization,  ignition,  and  solidification. 

6.  The  detection  of  acids. 

7.  The  measure  of  the  coefficient  of  fnction. 

8.  The  determination  of  durability  and  heat-removtng 
power. 

9.  The  determination  of  its  condition  as  to  grit  and  foreign 
matter. 

132.  Adulteration  of  Oils.— Adulteration  can  be  detected 
only  by  a  chemical  analysis.* 

Animal  oils  may  be  distinguished  from  vegetable  oils  by 
the  fact  that  chlorine  turns  animal  oil  brown  and  vegetable  oil 
white. 

133.  Density  of  Oils.— The  density  or  specific  gravity  is 
usually  obtained  -w^th  a  hydrometer  (see  Fig.  71)  adapted  (or 
this  special  purpose,  and  termed  an  oleometer.     The  distance 

that  it  sinks  in  a  vessel  of  oil  of  known  temperature 
is  measured  by  the  graduation  on  the  stem ;  from 
this  the  specific  gravity  of  the  oil  may  be  found. 

The  density  is  usually  expressed  in  Beaum^'s  hy- 
drometer-scale, which  can  be  reduced  to  correspond- 
ing specific  gravities  as  compared  with  water  by  a 
tabic  given  in  the  Appendix. 

Beaum^'s  hydrometer  is  graduated  in  degrees  to 
accord  with  the  density  of   a  solution  of   common 
salt  in  water;    thus,  for  liquids  heavier  than  water 
the  zero  of   the  scale  is  obtained  by  immersing  in 
pure  water;  the  fivcdegree  mark  by  immersing  in  a 
five-per-cent  solution  ;  the  ten-degree  mark  in  a  ten- 
Fjo. 71.     per-cent    solution;   etc.      For   liquids   lighter   than 
water  the  zero-mark  is  obtained  by  immersing  in  a 
tcn-per-cent  solution  of  brine ;   the  ten-degree  mark    by  im- 
mersing  in   pure   water.      After   obtaining   the   length   of  a 
degree  the  stem  is  graduated  by  measurement. 
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The  density  may  be  found  by  obtaining  the  loss  of 
weight  of  the  same  body  in  oil  and  in  distilled  water.  The 
ratio  of  loss  of  weights  will  be  the  density  compared  with 
water. 

It  may  also  be  obtained  by  weighing  a  given  volume  on  a 
pair  of  chemical  scales.  The  density  of  animal  oils  varies  from 
.62  to  .89;  sperm-oil  at  39®  F.  has  a  density  of  .8813  to  .8815 ; 
rape-seed  oil  has  a  density  of  .9168;  lard-oil  (winter)  has  a 
density  of  .9175 ;  cotton-seed  oil  a  density  of  .9224  to  .9231  for 
ordinary,  and  of  .9128  for  white  winter;  linseed-oil,  raw,  has  a 
density  of  .9299;  castor-oil,  pure  cold-pressed,  a  density  of 
.9667. 

134.  Method  of  finding  Density. — A.  With  Hydrometer 
Thermometer y  and  Hydrometer  Cylinder. 

Method. — I.  Clean  the  cylinder  thoroughly,  using  benzine 
fill  first  with  distilled  water.  Set  the  whole  in  a  water-jacket, 
and  bring  the  temperature  to  60®  F.  Obtain  the  reading  of  the 
hydrometer  in  the  distilled  water  and  determine  its  error. 

2.  Clean  out  the  cylinder,  dry  it  thoroughly,  and  fill  with 
the  oil  to  be  tested ;  heat  in  a  water-jacket  to  a  temperature  of 
60**  F.,  and  obtain  reading  of  hydrometer ;  also  obtain  reading, 
at  temperatures  of  40°,  8o^  IOO^  125^  and  150°,  and  plot  a 
curve  showing  relation  of  temperature  and  corrected  hydrome- 
ter-reading. 

Reduce  hydrometer-readings  to  corresponding  specific 
gravities,  by  table  given  in  Appendix. 

B.  Weigh  on  a  chemical  balance  the  same  volume  of  dis- 
tilled water  at  60**  F.,  and  of  the  oil  at  the  same  temperature; 
and  compute  the  specific  gravity. 

C.  Weigh  the  same  metallic  body  by  suspending  from  the 
bottom  of  a  scale-pan  of  a  balance;  i.  In  air;  2.  In  water;  3. 
In  the  oil  at  the  required  temperature.  Carefully  clean  the 
body  with  benzine  after  immersing  in  the  oil.  The  ratio  of  the 
loss  of  weight  in  oil  to  that  in  water  will  be  the  density. 

135.  Viscosity. —  Viscosity  of  oil  is  closely  related  but  not 
proportional  to  its  density.  It  is  also  closely  related,  and  in 
many  cases  it  is  inversely  proportional,  to  its  lubricating  prop- 
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erties.  The  relation  of  the  viscosities  at  ordinary  temperature* 
is  not  the  same  as  for  higher  temperatures,  and  tests  tor  vis- 
cosity should  be  made  with  the  temperatures  the  same  as  those 
in  use.  Tlic  less  the  viscosity,  consistent  with  the  pressure  to 
be  used,  the  less  the  friction. 

The  viscosity  test  is  considered  of  great  value  in  determin- 
ing the  lubricating  qualities  of  oils,  and  it  is  quite  probable 
that  by  means  of  it  alone  we  could  determine  the  lubricating 
qualities  to  such  an  extent  that  a  poor  oil  would  not  be  acceptctl 
nor  a  good  oil  rejected.  It  is,  however,  in  the  present  method 
of  performing  it.  to  be  considered  rather  as  giving  comparative 
than  absolute  results. 

There  are  several   methods  of  determining  the  viscosity 
It  is  usual  to  take  the  viscosity  as  inversely  proportional  to  its 
^  _         flow  through  a  standard  nozzle 

while  maintained  at  a  constant 
or  constantly  diminishing  head 
and  constant  temperature,  a 
comparison  to  be  made  with 
water  or  with  some  well-known 
oil.  as  sperm,  lard,  or  rape-seed, 
under  the  same  conditions  of 
pressuie  and  temperature, 

136.  Viscosimeter. — A  pi- 
pette surrounded  by  a  water- 
jacket,  in  which  the  water  can 
be  heated  by  an  auxiliary  lamp 
and  maintained  at  any  desired 
temperature,  is  generally  used 
as  a  viscosimeter.  Fig.  72 
shows  the  usual  arrangement 
for  this  test.  E  is  the  heater 
for  the  jacket-water.  BB  the 
jacket,  A  the  pipette,  C  a  thermometer  lor  determining  llic 
temperature  of  the  jacket- water.  The  oil  is  usually  allowed  to 
run  partially  out  from  the  pipette,  in  which  case  the  head 
diminishes.     Time  for  the  whole  run  is  noted  with  a  stop-watch. 
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In  the  oil-tests  made  by  the  Pennsylvania  R.  R.  Co.  the 
pipette  is  of  special  form,  holding  100  c.c.  between  two  marks, 
—  one  drawn  on  the  stem,  the  Other  some  distance  from  the  end 
of  the  discharge-nozzle. 

137.  Tagliabue's  Viscosimeter. — In  Tagliabue's  viscosim- 
eter,  shown  in  Figs.  73  and  74,  the  oil  is 
supplied  in  a  basin  C,  and  trickles  down- 
ward through  a  metal  coil,  being  dis- 
charged at  the  faucet  on  the  side  into  a 
vessel  holding  50  c.c.  The  oi!  is  main- 
tained at  any  desired  temperature  by 
heating  the  water  in  the  vessel  B  sur- 
rounding the  coil;  cold  water  is  supplied 
from  the  vessel  A,  as  required  to  main- 
tain a  uniform  temperature.  The  tem- 
perature of  the  oil  is  taken  by  the  ther- 
mometer D. 

138.  Gibbs'  Viscosimeter.  —  In  the 
practical  use  of  viscosimeters  it  is  found 
that  the  time  of  flow  of   100  c.c.  of  the  ' 
same  oil,  even  at  the  same  temperaturt 
is  not  always  the  same, — which  is  probably  sm.T».. 

due  to  the  change  in  friction  of  the  oil  adhering  to  the  sides  of 
the  pipette. 

To  render  the  conditions  which  produce  flow  more  constant. 
Mr.  George  Gibbs  of  Chicago  surrounds  the  viscosimeter,  which 
is  of  the  pipette  form,  with  a  jacket  of  hot  oil.  A  circulation 
of  the  Jacket-oil  is  maintained  by  a  force-pump.  The  oil  to 
be  tested  is  discharged  under  a  constant  head,  which  is  insured 
by  air-pressure  applied  by  a  pneumatic  trough.  The  tempera- 
ture of  the  discharged  oil  is  measured  near  the  point  of  dis- 
charge. 

139.  Perkins'  Viscosimeter.— The  Perkins  Viseosiraetei 
consists  of  a  cylindrical  vessel  of  glass,  surrounded  by  a  water  or 
oil  bath,  and  fitted  with  a  piston  and  rod  of  glass.  The  edges 
of  this  piston  are  rounded,  so  as  not  to  be  caught  by  a  slight 
angularity  of  motion.     The  diameter  is  one-thousandth  of  an 
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inch  less  than  that  of  the  cylinder.     In  practice  the  cylinder  is 
filled  nearly  full  of  the  oil  to  be  tested,  and  the  piston  inserted 


loo  OOOC 


Pig.  74. — Tagliabub*8  Viscosimbtbr. 

The  time  required  for  the  piston  to  sink  a  certain  distance  into 
the  oil  is  taken  as  the  measure  of  the  viscosity.* 

140.  Stillman's  Viscosimeter. — Prof.  Thomas  B.  Stillman 
of  Stevens  Institute  uses  a  conical  vessel  of  copper,  6f  inches 
in  length  and  if  inches  greatest  diameter,  surrounded  by  a 
water-bath,  and  connected  to  a  small  branch  tube  of  glass, 
which  is  graduated  \v\  cubic  centimeters;  the  time  taken  for 
25  c.c.  to  flow  through  a  bottom  orifice  ^  of  an  inch  in  diam- 
eter is  taken  as  the  measure  of  the  viscosity,  during  which  time 
the  head  changes  from  6  to  5  inches.  Prof.  Stillman  makes  all 
comparisons  with  water,  which  is  the  most  convenient  and 
uniform  standard.  The  temperature  of  the  oil  is  taken  at 
about  the  centre  of  the  viscosimeter. 

141.  Viscosimeter  with  Constant  Head A   form   of 

viscosimeter  which  possesses  the  advantage  of  having  a  con- 
stant head  for  flow  of  oil  regardless  of  the  quantity  in  the 
instrument,  as  made  by  Tinius  Olsen  &  Co.  of  Philadelphia, 


*  See  paper  by  Prof.  Dcnion,  Vol.   IX.,  Transactions  of  Am.    Society   of 
Mechanical  Engineers. 
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is  shown  III  the  next  figure.  It  is  simple  in  form  and  can  be 
very  readily  cleaned.  It  is  provided  with  a  jacket,  and  oils 
may  be  tested  at  any  temperature.  This  instrument  is  now 
the  principal  standard  used  in  the 
Sibley  College  Laboratories. 

Description.  — A  is  a  cup  similar  in 
construction  to  that  of   the   kerosene 
reservoir  of  a  students*  lamp,   with  a 
capacity  of  about   12$  c.c,  and  is  sur- 
rounded with  a  jacket  A  in  which  may 
be  placed  insulating  materials  to  main- 
lain  a  constant  temperature  while  the 
oil  is  flowing;  C  is  a  thermometer-cup, 
to  the  bottom  of  which  is  secured  a 
small  cap  containing  the  orifice  F ;  N 
is  a  channel  connecting  chamber  con- 
taming  A  with   C\  B  is  one   of    four 
small  tubes  which  admit  air  to  the  in- 
terior of  the  cup  A  and  thus  maintam 
atmospheric  pressure  on  oil  in  it;  this 
action  secures  a  constant  level  of  the 
surface  of    the    oil  m  the  cup  C  and 
the  surrounding  space,  at  the  height  of  the  lower  opening 
in  the  tube  B.     //  is  a  valve  to  retain  oil  in  A  while  placing 
it  into  D.    J/ and  N  are  brackets  servmg  as  guides  for  valve- 
stem  K, 

The  mechanism  Z,  G,  G  is  a,  device  for  opening  and 
closing  the  orifice  F  readily,  and  is  held  in  a  closed  position 
by  spring  catch  L. 

The  instrument  is  supported  by  three  legs  about  eight 
inches  in  length. 

Operation. — Withdraw  cup  A^  fill  it  in  an  inverted  posi- 
tion with  the  oil,  hold  valve  H  on  its  seat  while  reinserting 
the  cup  into  its  former  place  as  seen  in  figure,  in  which  latter 
operation  the  valve  H  is  raised  and  the  oil  allowed  to  flow 
out  of  A   until  chambers  N  and  C  are  filled  a  little  above 


Fig.  74  a.— VlSCOSIMETER. 
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lower  opening  of  tube  B.  A  beaker  graduated  in  c.c.'s,  of 
capacity  of  about  no  c.c,  is  placed  under  F;  L  is  released 
and  G  allowed  to  drop,  permitting  oil  to  flow  through  -F  freely 
into  the  beaker.  When  oil  in  C  falls  below  the  bottom  of 
tube  B^  air  is  admitted  to  the  top  of  the  oil  in  A  and  oil  flows 
out  until  it  rises  a  little  above  tube  B  again,  when  flow  out 
of  A  is  stopped  until  the  level  falls  below  B  again.  This 
action  continues  throughout  entire  run,  intermittently  but  so 
rapidly  that  a  constant  head  is  maintained  at  F. 

•  In  6*  a  thermometer  is  suspended  so  that  its  bulb  is 
immersed  in  the  oil,  by  which  means  the  temperature  of  oil 
can  be  observed  immediately  before  flowing  out  of  orifice  /% 
which  is  essential  in  ascertaining  the  viscosity  of  the  oil. 
The  oil  may  be  heated  in  the  viscosimeter  by  applying  a 
Bunsen  burner,  but  it  is  usually  more  conveniently  heated  in 
a  separate  vessel  until  it  has  attained  the  proper  temperature. 

Method  of  Conducting  a  Test, — Since  water  is  taken  as  the 
standard  of  comparison,  the  amount  of  flow  for  lOO  c.c.  is 
first  determined.  Clean  apparatus  thoroughly,  then  fill  A 
with  water,  allow  lOO  c.c.  to  flow  and  note  time;  similarly 
make  four  or  five  runs  so  as  to  get  a  fair  average. 

Wipe  apparatus  again  thoroughly  dry  and  proceed  in  a 
similar  manner,  using  oil  at  different  temperatures.  The 
jacket  should  be  heated  a  little  with  every  movement  of  tem- 
peratures. The  oil  should  be  heated  in  a  separate  vessel  and 
then  poured  into  A, 

The  ratio  of  time  of  flow  of  a  quantity  of  oil  to  time  of 
flow  of  an  equal  quantity  of  water  measures  the  relative 
viscosity  of  the  given  sample  of  oil  to  that  of  water  at  the 
given  temperature.  For  comparing  the  results  obtained  with 
this  instrument,  the  time  of  flow  of  lOO  c.c.  only  need  be 
known,  since  all  the  instruments  arc  standardized. 

A  simple  form  of  viscosimeter  has  been  used  with  success 
by  the  author,  consisting  of  a  copper  cup  m  form  of  a  frustum 
of  a  cone,  having  dimensions  as  follows:  bottom  diameter 
1.25  inches,  top  diameter   1.95   inches,  depth  6  inches.    The 
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flow  takes  place  through  a  sharp-edged  orifice  in  the  centre 
of  the  bottom  ^  inch  in  diameter.  The  whole  height  is  6^ 
mches.  The  instrument  when  made  of  copper  requires  a 
glass  oil-gauge,  showing  the  height  of  the  oil  in  the  viscosi- 
meter.  This  should  be  connected  to  the  viscosimeter  3 
inches  from  the  bottom.  The  time  for  the  flow  of  100  c.c. 
is  taken  as  the  measure  of  the  viscosity,  during  which  time 
the  head  changes  from  6  to  about  3.5  inches,  the  area  of 
exposed  surface  diminishes  al  almost  exactly  the  rate  of 
decrease  of  velocity  of  flow,  so  that  the  fall  of  level  is  very 
nearly  constant. 

The  comparative  number  of  vibrations  of  a  pendulum 
swinging  freely  in  the  air,  and  when  immersed  in  an  oil  dur- 
ing a  given  time,  is  also  said  to  afiord  a  valuable  means  of 
determining  the  viscosity. 

Z42.  Viscosity  Determinations  of  Oil|  by  Prof.  Thomas 
B.  Stillman. 


Fluid. 


Water 

Prime  laixl-oil 

No.  I       ••     •• 

Gelatine-oil 

Rosin-oil,  ist  run 

"     2d  run 

Sperm-oil 

Castor-oil 

Cotton-seed  oil — winter. 


** 


*• 


•< 


summer. 


Rape-seed  oil 
Olive-oil 


Viscosity 

Time  of  Flow  i 

n  Seconds  of  a« 

compared 

c.c.  through  Orifice  aa  explained' 

with  water 
at  ao*  C. 

(68«  F.X 

ao'C. 

5o«C. 

too*  C.  1  i5o«  C. 

68»  F. 

««•  F. 

aia*  F. 

30a'  F. 

IS 

I    A 

55 

29 

19           16 

3.6 

70 

30 

18           16 

4.6 

360 
15 

240 

80 

19 

16.0 

70 

23 

15           14      1 

4.6 

33 

22 

16 

15 

2.2 

39 

24 

17 

16 

2.6 

51 

26 

27 

15 

3.4 

57 

27 

18 

15 

3.8 

71 

26 

20 

16 

4-2 

63 

24 

18 

16 

4.7 

143.  Method  of  measuring  Viscosity. — Apparatus.  Stop- 
watch and  viscosimeter.  Fill  the  jacket  of  the  viscosimeter 
with  water  and  arrange  for  the  maintenance  of  the  same  at  any 
desired  temperature.  This  is  most  conveniently  done  by  cir- 
culation from  a  water-bath.     Fill  the  viscosimeter  with  the  oil 
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to  a  point  above  the  upper  or  initial  mark.  Allow  the  oil  to 
run  out,  noting  accurately  with  the  stop-watch  the  exact  time 
required  to  discharge  a  given  amount.  Make  determinations 
at  60°,  loo^  and  150°  F.,  two  for  each  temperature.  Clean 
the  apparatus  thoroughly  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  test, 
using  benzine  or  alkali  to  remove  any  traces  of  oil. 

143.  Gumming  or  Drying. — Gumming  or  drying  is  a  con- 
version of  the  oil  into  a  resin  by  a  process  of  oxidation,  and 
occurs  aft«r  exposure  of  the  oils  to  the  air.  In  linseed  and  the 
drying  oils  it  occurs  very  rapidly,  and  in  the  mineral  oils  very- 
slowly. 

Met/tods  of  Testing. — NasmytKs  Apparatus, — An  iron  plate 
six  feet  long,  four  inches  wide,  one  end  elevated  one  inch. 
Six  or  less  different  oils  are  started  by  means  of  brass  tubes  at 
the  same  instant  from  the  upper  end:  the  time  taken  until  the 
oil  reaches  the  bottom  of  the  plane  is  a  measure  of  its  gum- 
ming property. 

Bailey  s  Apparatus  consists  of  an  inclined  plane,  made  of  a 
glass  plate,  arranged  so  that  it  may  be  heated  by  boiling  water. 
A  scale  and  thermometer  is  attached  to  the  plane.  Its  use  is 
the  same  as  the  Nasmyth  apparatus. 

This  effect  may  also  be  tested  in  the  Standard  Oil-testiiij^ 
Machine  by  applying  fresh  oil,  making  a  run,  and  noting  the 
friction ;  then  exposing  the  axis  to  the  effect  of  the  air  for  a 
time,  and  noting  the  increase  of  friction.  In  all  cases  a  com- 
parison must  be  made  with  some  standard  oil. 

144.  The  Flash-test. —  TJic  effect  of  heat  is  in  nearly 
every  case  to  increase  the  fluidity  of  oils  and  to  lessen  the  vis- 
cosity ;  the  temperature  at  which  oils  ignite,  flash,  boil,  or 
congeal  is  often  of  importance. 

The  Flash-test  determines  the  temperature  at  which  oils 
discharge  by  distillation  vapors  which  may  be  ignited.  The 
test  is  made  in  two  ways. 

Firstly.  With  the  open  eup, — In  this  case  the  oil  to  be  tested 
is  placed  in  an  open  cup  of  watch-glass  form,  which  rests  on  a 
sand-bath.  The  cup  is  so  arranged  that  a  thermometer  can 
be  kept  in  it.     Heat  is  applied  to  the  sand-bath,  and  as  the  oil 
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becomes  heated  a  lighted  taper  or  match  is  passed  at  intervals 
of  a  few  seconds  over  the  surface  of  the  oil,  and  at  a  distance 
of  about  one  half-inch  from  it.  At  the  instant  of  fla^liing  the 
temperature  of  the  water-bath  is  noted,  which  is  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  "  flash-point." 

Fig.  75  shows  TagJiabue's  form  of  the  open  cup,  in  which 
heat  is  applied  by  a  .spirit-lamp  to  a  water  or  sand  bath  sur- 
rounding the  cup  containing  the  oil. 

The  method  of  applying  the  match  is  found  to  a  have  great 
influence  on  the  temperature  of  the  flash-point,  and  should  be 
distinctly  stated  in  each  case.     When  the  vapor  is  heavier  than 


air,  a  lower  flash-point  will  be  shown  by  holding  \ 
of  the  cup. 

Secondly.  With  the  dosed  oil-eup. — Fig.  76  is  ; 
liabue's  closed  cup  for  obtaining  the  flash-point ; 
ment   the  oil  is  heated  by  a  sand-bath  above 


one  edge 

view  of  Tag- 
in  this  instru- 
lamp.     The 


thermometer  gives  the  temperature  of  the  oil,  and  the  match 
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applied  from  time  to  time  at  the  orifice  d,  which  in  the  inter- 
vals can  be  covered  v.ith  a  valve,  determines  the  flash-point. 

The  open  cup  is  generally  preferred  to  the  closed  ont  as 
giving  more  uniform  determinations,  and  it  is  also  more  con- 
venient and  less  likely  to  explode  than  the  closed  one. 

Method  of  Testing. — Put  some  dry  sand  or  water  in  the  outer 
cnp  and  some  of  the  oil  to  be  tested  in  the  small  cup.  Light 
the  lamp  and  heat  the  oil  gently^ — at  the  rate  of  about  50'^  F.  in 
a  quarter  of  an  hour.  At  intervals  of  half  a  minute  after  a 
temperature  of  lOo"  F.  is  attained,  pass  a  lighted  match  or 
taper  slowly  over  the  oi!  at  a  distance  of  one  half  inch  at  the 
surface.  The  reading  of  the  thermometer  taken  immediately 
before  the  vapor  ignites  is  the  temperature  of  the  flash-point. 

With  the  closed  cup  the  method  is  e.<isentially  the  same. 
The  lighted  taper  is  applied  to  the  tube  leading  from  the  oil 
vessel,  the  valve  being  opened  only  long  enough  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

145.  Method  of  Determining  the  Burning-point. — The 
burning-point  is  determined  by  heating  the  oil  to  such  a  tem- 
perature, that  when  the  match  is  applied  as  for  the  fiash.test 
the  wliole  of  the  oil  will  take  fire.  The  reading  of  the  ther- 
mometer just  before  the  match  is  applied  is  the  burning.point. 

With  Open  Cup. — Apparatus:  Open  cup  of  watch-glass 
form ;  thermometer  suspended  so  that  bulb  is  immersed  in 
cup ;  outer  vessel  filled  with  sand  or  water,  on  which  the  open 
vessel  rests;  lamp  to  heat  the  outer  vessel. 

Method. — The  burning-point  is  found  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  flash-point,  with  the  open  cnp,  the  test  being  continued 
until  the  oil  takes  fire  when  the  match  is  applied.  The  last 
reading  of  the  thermometer  before  combustion  commences  is 
the  burning-point. 

146,  Evaporation. — Mineral  oil  will  lose  weight  by  evapo- 
ration, which  may  be  ascertained  by  placing  a  given  weight  in 
a  watch-glass  and  exposing  to  the  heat  of  a  water-bath  for  a 
given  time,  as  twelve  hours.  The  loss  denotes  the  existence 
of  volatile  vapors,  and  should  not  exceed  5  per  cent  in  good 
oil.     Other  oib  often  gain  weight  by  absorption  o(  oxygen. 
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147.  Cold  Tests. — Cold  tests  are  made  to  determine  the 
behavior  of  oils  and  greases  at  low  temperatures.  The  method 
of  test  is  to  expose  the  sample  while  in  a  wide-mouthed 
bottle  or  test-tube  to  the  action  of  a  freezing  mixture,  which 
surrounds  the  oil  to  be  tested.  Freezing  mixtures  may  be 
made  with  ice  and  common  salt,  with  ice  alone,  or  with  15 
parts  of  Glauber's  salts,  above  which  is  a  mixture  of  5  parts 
muriatic  acid  and  5  parts  of  cold  water.  The  temperature  is 
read  from  a  thermometer  immersed  in  the  oil.  The  melting- 
point  is  to  be  found  by  first  freezing,  then  melting. 

Tagliabue  has  a  special  apparatus  for  the  cold  test  of  oils 
shown  in  section  in  Fig,  77.     The  oil  is  placed  in  the  glass 
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vessel,  which  is  surrounded  with  a  freezing  mixture.  The 
glass  containing  the  oil  can  be  rocked  backward  and  forward, 
to  insure  more  thorough  freezing.  A  thermometer  is  inserted 
into  the  oil  and  another  in  the  surrounding  air-chamber;  the 
oil  is  frozen,  then  permitted  to  melt,  and  the  temperature 
taken. 
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In  making  this  test  considerable  difficulty  may  be  experi- 
enced in  determining  the  melting-point,  since  many  of  the  oils 
do  not  suddenly  freeze  and  thaw  like  water,  but  gradually 
soften,  until  they  will  finally  run,  and  during  this  whole  change 
the  temperature  will  continue  to  rise.  This  is  no  doubt  due 
to  a  mixture  of  various  constituents,  with  different  melting* 
points.  In  such  a  case  it  is  recommended  that  an  arbitrary 
chill-point  be  assumed  at  the  temperature  that  is  indicated  by 
a  thermometer  inserted  in  the  oil,  when  it  has  attained  sufli. 
cient  fluidity  to  run  slowly  from  an  inverted  test-tube.  The 
temperature  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  process  of  melting 
is  to  be  observed. 

148.  Method  of  Finding  the  Chill-point. — Apparatus. — 
Test-tube  thermometer,  and  dish  containing  freezing  mixture. 

Method. — Pour  the  sample  to  be  tested  in  the  test-tube,  in 
which  insert  the  thermometer:  surround  this  with  the  freezing 
mixture,  which  may  be  composed  of  small  particles  of  ice 
mixed  with  salt,  with  provision  for  draining  off  the  water. 
Allow  the  sample  to  congeal,  remove  the  test-tube  from  the 
freezing  mixture,  and  while  holding  it  in  the  hand  stir  it  gently 
with  the  thermometer.  The  temperature  indicated  when  the 
oil  is  melted  is  the  chill-point. 

In  case  the  operation  of  melting  is  accompanied  with  a  dis- 
tinct rise  of  temperature,  note  the  temperature  at  the  begin- 
ning and  also  at  the  end  of  the  process  of  melting. 

In  report  describe  apparatus  used  and  the  methods  of  test- 
ing. 

149.  Oleography, — An  attempt  has  been  made  to  deter- 
mine the  properties  of  oil  by  cohesion-figures,  by  allowing 
drops  of  oil  to  fall  on  the  surface  of  water,  noting  the  time  re- 
quired lo  produce  certain  characteristic  figures,  also  by  noting 
the  peculiar  form  of  these  figures. 

Electrical  Conductivity  is  different  for  the  different  oils,  and 
this  has  been  proposed  as  a  test  for  adulteration. 

150.  Acid  Tests.— /"cj/j  for  acidity  may  be  made  by  ob- 
serving the  eflects  on  blue  litmus-paper;  or  better  by  the  fol. 
lowing  method  described  by  Dr.  C.  B.  Dudley :  Have  ready  (i) 
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a  quantity  of  95  per  cent  alcohol,  to  which  a  few  grains  of  car- 
bonate  of  soda  have  been  added,  thoroughly  shaken  and  aU 
lowed  to  settle ;  (2)  a  small  amount  of  turmeric  solution ;  (3) 
caustic-potash  solution  of  such  strength  that  31^  cubic  centi- 
meters exactly  neutralize  5  c.c.  of  a  solution  of  sulphuric  acid 
and  water,  containing  40  milligrams  H,SO^  per  c.c.  Now 
weigh  or  measure  into  any  suitable  closed  vessel — a  four-ounce 
sample  bottle,  for  example — 8.9  grams  of  the  oil  to  be  tested. 
To  this  add  about  two  ounces  No.  i,  then  add  a  few  drops 
No.  2,  and  shake  thoroughly.  The  color  becomes  yellow. 
Then  add  from  a  burette  graduated  to  cc,  solution  No.  3  un- 
t4l  the  color  changes  to  red,  and  remains  so  after  shaking. 
The  acid  is  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  solution  (3)  re< 
quired.  The  best  oils  will  require  only  from  4  to  30  c.c.  to  be 
neutralized  and  become  red. 

COEFFICIENT  OF  FRICTION  OF  LUBRICANTS. 

151.  Oil-testing  Machines. — Measurements  of  the  coefficients 
of  friction  are  made  on  oil-testing  machines,  of  which  various 
forms  have  been  built.  These  machines  are  all  species  of 
dynamometers,  which  provide  (i)  means  of  measuring  the  total 
work  received  and  that  delivered,  the  difference  being  the  work 
of  friction ;  or  (2)  means  of  measuring  the  work  of  friction 
directly.  Machines  of  the  latter  class  are  the  ones  commonly 
employed  for  this  especial  purpose. 

Rankine's  Oil-testing  Machine. — Rankine  describes  two 
forms  of  apparatus  for  testing  the  lubricating  properties  of  oil 
and  grease. 

I.  Statical  Apparatus, — This  consists  of  a  short  cylindrical 
axle,  supported  on  two  bearings  and  driven  by  pulleys  at 
each  end.  In  the  middle  of  the  axle  a  plumber-block  was 
rigidly  connected  to  a  mass  of  heavy  material,  forming  a 
pendulum.  The  lubricant  to  be  tested  was  inserted  in  the 
plumber-block  attached  to  the  pendulum,  and  the  coefficient 
of  friction  determined  by  its  deviation  from  a  vertical.  In  this 
machine  the  axle  was  provided  with  reversing-gears,  so  that  it 
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could  be  driven  first  in  one  direction  and  then  in  the  opposite. 
With  this  class  of  machine,  if  r  equal  the  radius  of  the  journal, 
R  the  effective  arm  of  the  pendulum,  P  the  total  force  acting 
on  the  journal,  0  the  angle  with  the  vertical,  we  shall  have 
the  product  of  the  force  W  into  the  arm  7?  sin  0  equal  to  the 
moment  of  resistance  Fr.    That  is, 

Fr  =  WR  sin  0, 

from  which 

^^P^        Pr      • 

II.  Dynamic  pr  Kinetic  Apparatus. — In  this  case  a  loose 
fly-wheel  of  the  required  weight  is  used  instead  of  the  pendu- 
lum. The  bearings  of  journals  and  of  fly-wheel  are  lubricated; 
then  the  machine  is  set  in  motion  at  a  speed  greater  than  the 
normal.  The  driving-power  is  then  disengaged,  and  the  fly- 
disk  rotates  on  the  stationary  axis  until  it  comes  to  rest.  The 
coefficient  of  friction  is  obtained  by  measuring  the  retardation 
in  a  given  time.  Thus,  let  W  equal  the  weight  of  the  fly- 
wheel,/•  its  radius  of  gyration,  so  that  WJ^ -^  g  equals  its 
moment  of  inertia.  Let  ;/  equal  number  of  revolutions  at 
bci^inning,  and  n'  at  end  of  period  t.  Then  the  retardation  in 
angular  velocity  per  second  is 

2n{n  ^n')'^t\ 

the  moment  producing  retardation, 

ff  we  neglect  the  resistance  of  the  air,  this  must  equal  the 
of  friction  fWr. 
these  ^ues, 


_  2n{H  -  i»0^ 
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In  case  the  moment  of  inertia  and  radius  of  gyration  are  un- 
known, they  may  be  found  as  in  Article  53,  page  70. 

152,  Thurston's  Standard  Oil-testing  Machine. — This 
machine  permits  variation  in  speed  and  in  pressure  on  the 
journal :  it  also  affords  means  of  supplying  oil  at  any  time,  of 
re-ciing  the  pressure  on  the  journal,  and  the  friction  on  grad- 
uated scales  attached  to  the  instrument. 


lloCHlH 


TTiis  machine,  as  shown  in  the  above  cuts,  Figs.  78  and  79, 
consists  of  a  cone  of  pulleys,  C,  for  various  speeds  carried  be- 
tween two  bearings,  B,  ff ,  and  connected  to  an  overhanging 
axis.  F\  on  this  overhanging  part  is  a  pendulum.  H,  with 
plumber-block  in  which  the  axis  Is  free  to  turn  ;  the  pendulum 
is  supported  by  brasses  which  are  adjustable  and  which  may 
be  set  to  exert  any  given  pressure  by  means  of  an  adjusting 
screw,  K' ,  acting  on  a  coiled  spring  within  the  pendulum. 
The  pressure  so  exerted  can  be  read  directly  by  the  scale  M, 
attached  to  the  pendulum ;  a  thermometer,  Q.  in  the  upper 
brass  gives  the  tem.perature  of  the  bearings.     The  deviation 
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of  the  pendulum  is  measured  by  a  graduated  arc,  PP\  fastened 
to  the  frame  of  the  machine.  The  graduations  of  the  pendu- 
lum scale  JIfshow  on  one  side  the  total  pressure  on  the  jour- 
nal P,  and  on  the  other  the  pressure  per  square  inch,  / ;  those 
on  the  fixed  scale,  /!P',  show  the  total  friction,  F\  this  divided 
by  the  total  pressure,  P,  gives/,  the  coefficient  of  friction. 

From  the  construction  of  the  machine,  it  is  at  once  per- 
ceived that  the  pressure  on  the  journal  is  made  up  of  equal 
pressures  due  to  action  of  the  spring  on  upper  and  lower 
brasses,  and  of  the  pressure  due  to  the  weight  of  the  pendu- 
lum, which  acts  only  on  the  upper  brass.  This  latter  weight 
is  often  very  small,  in  which  case  it  can  be  neglected  without 
sensible  error. 

153.  Thurston's  Railroad  Lubricant-tester.  —  The 
Thurston  machine  is  made  in  two  sizes;  the  larger  one,  having 
axles  and  bearings  of  the  same  dimensions  as  those  used  in 
standard-car  construction,  is  termed  the  "  Railroad  Lubricant 
Testing-machine."  A  form  of  this  machine  is  shown  in  the 
following  cut,  arranged  for  testing  with  a  limited  supply  of 
lubricant.  (See  Fig.  80.) 
Explanation  of  symbols : 

7",  thermometer,  giving  temperature  of  bearings. 

R,  Sy  rubber  tubes  for  circulation  of  water  through  the 
bearings. 

JV,  burette,  furnishing  supply  of  oil. 

M,  siphon,  controlling  supply  of  oil. 

jP,  candlc-wicking,  for  feeding  the  oil. 

Hy  copper  rod,  for  receiving  oil  from  G, 
The  Railroad  Testing-machine,  which  is  shown  in  section  in 
Fig.  81,  differs  from  the  Standard  Oil-testing  Machine  princi- 
pally in  the  construction  of  the  pendulum.  This  is  made  by 
screwing  a  wrought-iron  pipe,/,  which  is  shown  by  solid  black- 
shading  in  Fig.  81,  into  the  head  K,  which  embraces  the  jour- 
nal and  holds  the  bearings  a  a  in  their  place.  In  this  pipe  a 
loose  piece,  d,  is  fitted,  which  bears  against  the  under  journal- 
bearing,  rt'.  Into  the  lower  end  of  the  pipe  y  a  piece,  rr,  is 
screwed,  which  has  a  hole  drilled  in  the  centre,  through  which 
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a  rod,/",  passes,  the  upper  end  of  which  is  screwed  into  a  cap, 
d;  between  this  cap  and  the  piece  cc  a  spiral  spring  is  placed. 
The  upper  end  of  the  rod  bears  against  the  piece  h,  which  in 
turn  bears  against  the  bearing  «'.  Tlie  piece  ^  has  a  key, /, 
•Khich   passes  through   it   and   the  pipe  /,      This   key   bears 


against  a  nut,  o,  screwed  on  the  pipe.  By  turning  the  nut  0 
the  stress  on  the  Journal  produced  by  screwing  therod/'can 
be  thrown  on  the  key  /,  and  the  bearing  reheved  of  pressure, 
without  changing  ihe  tension  011  the  spring.  A  counterbalance 
above  the  pendulum  is  used  when  accurate  readings  are  de- 
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sired.  The  "  brasses  "  are  cast  hollow,  and  when  necessary  a 
stream  of  water  can  be  passed  through  to  take  up  the  heat, 
and  maintain  them  at  an  even  temperature. 

The  graduations  on  the  machine  show  on  the  fixed  scale. 


as  in  the  standard  machine,  the  total  friction ;  and  on  the 
pendulum,  the  total  pressures  (i)  on  the  upper  brasses,  (2)  on 
the  lower  brasses,  and  {3)  the  sum  of  these  pressures. 

154.  Theory  of  the  Thurston  Oil-testing  Machines.— 
The  mathematical  formula;  applying  to  these  machines  arc  as 
follows  :  Let  /*  equal  the  total  pressure  on  the  journal ;  /  the 
pressure  per  square  inch  on  projected  area  of  journal;  7" the 
tension  of  the  spring ;  W  the  weight  of  the  pendulum ;  r  the 
radius  of  the  journal ;  A'  the  effective  arm  of  the  pendulum ; 
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^  the  angle  of  deviation  of  the  pendulum  from  a  vertical  line ; 
F  the  total  force  of  friction ;  /  the  coefficient  of  friction ;  / 
the  length  of  bearing-surface  of  each  brass. 

Since  in  this  machine  both  brasses  are  loaded,  the  pro- 
jected  area  of  the  journal  bearing-surface  is  2(2r)/  =  4/r.  We 
shall  evidently  have 


P=2r+  W, (I) 

P      2T+  IV  •      ^ 

^  =  ^=      4/r ^^^ 

Bydefinition/=F-^P. 

Since  the  moment  of  friction  is  equal  to  the  external  mo- 
ment of  forces  acting, 

Fr^Pfr^/{2T+lV)r=zWRsine..    .    .    (3) 

From  which 

^      F       WRsme 
f^-p^ — rP — ^ (4) 

In  the  machines  WR  sin  0  -^  r  is  shown  on  the  fixed  scale, 
and  the  graduations  will  evidently  vary  with  sin  6^  since 
WR  -^  r  is  constant. 

P,  the  total  pressure,  is  shown  on  the  scale  attached  to  the 
pendulum. 

In  the  standard  machine  the  weight  of  the  pendulum  is 
neglected,  and  /^  =  2  Z;  but  in  the  Railroad  Oil-testing  Machine 
the  weight  must  be  considered,  and  P=  2T-\-  W,  dism  equa- 
tion (l). 

Constants  of  the  Machine. — ^As  the  constants  of  the 
machine  are  likely  to  change  with  use,  they  should  be  deter- 
mined before  every  important  test,  and  the  final  results  cor- 
rected accord  iiigly. 
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1.  To  determine  the  constant  WR^  swing  the  pendulum  to 
a  horizontal  position,  as  determined  by  a  spirit-level ;  support 
it  in  this  position  by  a  pointed  strut  resting  on  a  pair  of  scales. 
From  the  weight,  corrected  for  weight  of  strut,  get  the  value  of 
WR ;  this  should  be  repeated  several  times,  and  the  average 
of  these  products  obtained. 

2.  Obtain  the  weight  of  the  pendulum  by  a  number  of  care^ 
ful  weighings. 

3.  Measure  the  length  and  radius  of  the  journal ;  compute 
the  projected  bearing-surface  2(2/r). 

WR 

4.  Compute  the  constant ,  which  should   equal  twice 

the  reading  of  the  arc  showing  the  coefficient  of  friction  when 
the  pendulum  is  at  an  angle  of  30°,  since  sine  of  30*^  equal  J. 

The  following  are  special  directions  for  obtaining  the  co- 
efficient  of  friction  with  the  Thurston  machine. 

155.  Directions  for  obtaining  Coefficient  of  Friction 
with  Thurston's  Oil-testing  Machines. — Cleaning. — In  the 
testing  of  oils  great  care  must  be  taken  to  prevent  the  mixing 
of  different  samples,  and  in  changing  from  one  oil  to  another 
the  machine  must  be  thoroughly  cleaned  by  the  use  of  alkali 
or  benzine. 

In  the  test  for  coefficient  of  friction  the  loads,  velocity,  and 
temperature  are  kept  constant  for  each  run  ;  the  oil-supply  is 
sufficient  to  keep  temperature  constant,  the  journals  being 
generally  flooded.     The  load  is  changed  for  each  run. 

The  following;  are  the  special  directions  for  the  test  of 
Coefficient  of  Friction^  as  followed  in  the  Sibley  College  Engi- 
neering Laboratory. 

Apparatus. — Thurston's  Standard  Lubricant  Testing-ma- 
chine;  thermometer;  attached  speed-counter.  (See  Art.  151, 
page  189.) 

Method, — Remove  and  thoroughly  clean  the  brasses  and 
the  steel  sleeve  or  journal  by  the  use  of  benzine.  Put  the 
sleeve  on  the  mandrel ;  place  the  brasses  in  the  head  of  the 
pendulum  and  see  that  the  pressure  spring  is  set  for  zero  and 
pressure  as  indicated  by  the  pointer  on  the  scale.     Slide  the 
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pendulum  carefully  over  the'  sleeve,  put  on  the  washer,  and 
secure  it  with  the  nut.  See  that  the  feeding  apparatus  is  in 
running  order.  Belt  up  the  machine  for  the  high  speed  and 
throw  on  the  power,  at  the  same  time  supplying  the  oil  at  a 
rate  calculated  to  maintain  a  free  supply.  By  deflecting  the 
pendulum  and  using  a  wrench  on  the  nut  at  the  bottom  in- 
crease the  pressure  on  the  brasses  gradually  until  the  pointer 
indicates  50  lbs.  per  square  inch. 

Determine  the  constants  of  the  machine  as  explained  in 
Article  iS4*P^gc  ^94  J  measure  the  projected  area  of  journal 
bearing-surface,  and  the  weight  and  moment  of  the  pendulum. 
Ascertain  the  error,  if  any,  in  the  graduation  of  the  machine, 
and  correct  the  results  obtained  accordingly. 

Make  a  run  at  this  pressure,  and  also  foi  pressures  of  100, 
150,  and  200  lbs.;  but  do  not  in  general  permit  the  maximum 
pressure  in  pounds  per  square  inch  to  exceed  44,800  -5-  (?/+  20). 
Begin  by  noting  the  time  and  the  reading  of  the  revolution- 
counter  ;  take  readings,  at  intervals  of  one  minute,  of  the  arc 
and  the  temperature  until  both  are  constant.  At  the  end  of 
the  run  read  the  revolution-counter  and  note  the  time. 

The  velocity,  z/,  in  rubbing  surface  in  feet  per  minute  should 
be  computed  from  the  number  of  revolutions  and  circumfer- 
ence of  the  journal. 

Make  a  second  series  of  runs,  with  constant  pressure  and 
variable  speed. 

In  report  of  the  test  state  clearly  the  objects,  describe 
apparatus  used  and  method  of  testing. 

Tabulate  data,  and  make  record  of  tests  on  the  forms  given. 

Draw  a  series  of  curves  on  the  same  sheet,  showing  results 
of  the  various  tests  as  follows : 

1.  With  total  friction  as  abscissae,  and  pressure  per  square 
inch  as  ordinates ;  for  constant  speed. 

2.  With  coefficient  of  friction  as  abscissae,  and  pressure  per 
square  inch  as  ordinates ;  for  constant  speed. 

3.  With  coefficient  of  friction  as  abscissae,  and  velocity  of 
Tubbing  in  feet  per  minute  as  ordinates;  pressure  constant. 
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156.  Instructions  for  Use  of  Thurston's  R.  R.  Lubricant- 
tester.  (See  Article  152,  page  190) — Follow  same  directions 
for  coefficient  of  friction-test  as  given  for  the  standard  machine, 
applying  the  pressure  as  explained  in  Article  155,  page  194. 

Water  or  oil  of  any  desired  temperature  can  be  forced 
through  the  hollow  boxes  by  connecting  as  shown  in  Fig.  80, 
page  191,  and  the  temperature  of  the  bearings  thus  maintained 
at  any  desired  point.  With  this  arrangement  the  machine  may 
be  used  for  testing  cylinder-stocks,  as  explained  in  directions 
for  using  Boult's  machine  (see  Article  161,  page  203).  The  con- 
cise directions  are : 

1.  Clean  the  machine. 

2.  Obtain  the  constants  of  the  machine ;  do  not  trust  to  the 
graduations. 

3.  Make  run  under  required  conditions,  which  may  be  with 
each  rate  of  speed. 

a.  With  flooded  bearings,  temperature  variable. 

b.  With  flooded  bearings,  temperature  regulated  by 

forcing  oil  or  water  through  hollow  brasses. 

c.  Feed  limited,  temperature  variable  or  temperature 

regulated. 
In  all  cases  the  object  will  be  to  ascertain  the  coefficient  of 
friction. 

157.  Riehl6*s  Oil-testing  Machine. — This  machine  con- 
sists of  an  axis  revolving  in  two  brass  boxes,  which  may  be 
clamped  more  or  less  tightly  together.  The  machine  as  shown 
in  Fig.  82  has  two  scale-beams, — the  lower  one  for  the  purpose 
of  weighing  the  pressure  put  upon  the  journal  by  the  hand- 
screw  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  machine,  the  upper  one  for 
measuring  the  tendency  of  the  journal  to  rotate.  The  upper 
scale-beam  shows  the  total  friction,  or  coefficient  of  friction,  as 
the  graduations  may  be  arranged.  A  thermometer  gives  the 
temperature  of  the  journal;  a  counter  the  number  of  revolu- 
tions. 

Let  P  equal  the  total  pressure  applied  to  the  bearings. 
Let  B  equal  the  projected  area  of  the  journal-bearings,/  equal 
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the  pressure  per  square  inch  ;  F  equal  the  total  friction ;  /  equal 

AW 


the  coefficient   of  friction;   «  equal  the  arm  of  the  bearing; 
a  the  arm  of  the  total  pressure.     Then  do  we  have 


/=«■    /= 


Bfn  =  aP, 


/=; 
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If  /  be  maintained  constant,  and  i2  -i-  w  be  made  the  value 
of  the  unit  of  graduation  on  the  scale-beam 

/*=  graduation.  ^^^H 

158.  Durability  of  Lubricants.— In  this  case  the  amount 
of  oil  supplied  is  limitL-d.and  it  is  to  be  used  for  as  long  a  time 
as  it  will  continue  to  cover  and  lubricate  the  journal  and  pre- 
vent abrasion.  To  give  satisfactory  results,  this  requires  a 
limited  supply  or  a  perfectly  constant  rate  of  feed,  an  even  dis- 
tribution of  the  oil,  and  the  restoration  of  any  oil  that  is  not 
used  to  destruction;  these  difficulties  are  serious,  and  present 
methods  do  not  give  uniform  results.*  The  method  at  present 
used  is  to  consider  the  endurance  or  durability  proportional  to 
the  time  in  which  a  limited  amount,  as  one  fourth  c.c.  will  con- 
tinue to  cover  and  lubricate  the  journal  without  assuming  a 
pasty  or  gummy  condition,  and  without  giving  a  high  coefficient 
of  friction.  The  average  of  a  number  of  runs  is  taken  as  the 
correct  determination.  In  this  test  care  must  be  taken  not  to 
injure  the  journal,  and  it  must  be  put  in  good  condition  at  the 
end  of  the  run. 

The  time  or  number  of  revolutions  required  to  raise  tbe 
temperature  to  a  fixed  point — for  instance,  160  F. — is  in  some 
instances  considered  proportional  to  the  durability. 

The  Ashcroft  (see  Article  1 5g,  page  199)  and  the  Boult  (see 
Article  160,  page  200)  machines  are  especially  designed  for  de. 
termining  the  durability  of  oils — from  the  former  by  noting  the 
rise  in  temperature,  from  the  latter  by  noting  the  change  in  the 
coefficient  of  friction.  The  difficulty  of  properly  making  this 
lest  no  doubt  lies  in  the  loss  of  a  very  slight  amount  of  oil 
from  the  journals,  which  is  sufficient,  however,  to  make  the 
results  very  uncertain. 


*S«e  paper  by  PratesMr  Demon.  Vol.  XI.,  p.  1013,  TraniacUoos  "'  ^"Hjfc.  ■ 
a  Society  ol  HechoniCBl  Enginccri. 
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159.  Ashcroft's  Oil-testing  Machine. — This  machine 
(Fig.  8j)  consists  of  an  axle  revolving  in  two  brass  boxes ;  the 
pressure  on  the  axle  is  regulated  by  the  heavy  overhanging 

counterpoise  shown  in  the  engraving.  The  tendency  to  rotate 
is  resisted  by  a  lever  which  is  connected  to  the  attached  gauge. 
The  gauge  is  graduated  to  show  coefficient  of  friction. 


FhlBj. 


The  temperature  is  taken  b>  an  attached  thermometer,  and 
the  number  of  revolutions  by  a  m.nter.  as  shown  in  the  figure. 

In  this  machine  the  weights  and  levers  are  constant,  the 
rariables  being  the  temperature  and  coefKcicnt  of  friction. 

It  is  nsed  exclusively  with  a  limited  supply  of  oil,  the  value 
of  the  oil  being  supposed  to  vary  with  the  total  number  of 
revolutions  required  to  raise  the  temperature  to  a  given  degree, 
—for  instance,  to  160°  F. 

160.  Boult's  Lubricant-testing  Machine. — This  machine, 
designed  by  W.  S.  Boult  of   Liverpool,  is  a  modification  of 
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the  Thurston  oiUtester,  yet  it  differs  in  several  essential  feat- 
ures. A  general  view  of  the  machine  is  shown  in  Fig.  8^, 
and  a  section  of  its  boxes  and  the  surrounding  bush  in  Fig.  8^ 


Fio.  84.— BauLT*B  Lu>ucAin^Ti>m, 


The  machine  is  designed  to  accomplish  the  following  pur- 
poses: 1.  Maintaining  the  testing  journal  at  any  desired  tem- 
perature. 2,  Complete  retention  on  the  rubbing  surfaces  of 
the  oil  under  test.  3.  Application  of  suitable  pressure  to  the 
rubbing  surfaces.  4.  Measurement  of  the  friction  between  the 
fubbing  surfaces. 
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To  secure  the  complete  retention  of  the  oil,  a  complete  bush 
with  internal  flanges  is  used  instead  of  the  brasses  employed  in 
other  oil-testing  machines.  On 
the  inside  of  the  busli  is  an  ex- 
panding journal,  DD,  Fig.  85,  the 
parts  of  which  are  pressed  outward 
against  the  surrounding  bush  by 
the  springs  E,  or  they  may  be 
drawn  together  by  the  set-screws 
-55,  compressing  the  springs  E.  A 
limited  amount  of  oil  is  fed  from 
a  pipette  or  graduated  cylinder 
on  tlie  journal,  with  the  bush 
removed.  This  oil,  it  is  claimed, 
will  be  maintained  on  the  outer  ^ 
surface  of  the  journal  and  on  the 
interior  surface  of  the  metallic 
bush,  so  that  it  may  be  used  to 
destruction.  The  bush  is  hollow, 
and  can  be  filled  with  water,  oil, 
or  melting  ice  and  brine. 

The  oil  to  be  tested   can  be  Ym.  bj.— sscnoii 
maintained   at   any  desired    tem-  t.stib. 

perature  by  a  burner,  F,  which  heats  the  liquid  CC  in  the  sur- 
rounding bush.  The  temperature  of  the  journal  can  be  read 
by  a  thermometer  whose  bulb  is  inserted  in  the  liquid  CC. 

The  friction  tends  to  rotate  the  bush;  this  tendency  is  re- 
sisted by  a  lever  connected  by  a  chain  to  an  axis  carrying  a 
weighted  pendulum,  G,  Fig.  84. 

The  motion  of  the  pendulum  is  communicated  by  gearing 
to  a  hand,  passing  over  a  dial  graduated  to  show  the  total  fric- 
tion on  the  rubbing  surfaces. 

The  formula  for  use  of  the  instrument  would  be  as  follows : 
Let /"  equal  coefficient  of  friction;  G  the  weight  of  the  bob 
on  the  pendulum,  R  its  lever  arm ;  01  the  angle  made  by  the 
pendulum  with  the  vertical;  a  the  length  of  the  connecting 
lever;   c  the   radius  of   the  axis   to  which  the   pendulum    is 
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attached  ;  r  the  radius  of  the  journal ;  A  the  projected  area  of 
the  journal ;  P  the  total  pressure  on  the  journal.    Then 

a  R 

-•— -C  sin  a  =  fAPy 

re  J       y 

from  which 

aGR  sin  a       sin  a    ,  . 

/=      rcAP~^  "T"'  (constant.) 

In  this  instrument  the  total  pressure  P  is  usually  constant 
and  equal  to  68  lbs.,  so  that  the  graduations  on  the  dial  must 
be  proportional  to  sin  oc. 

If  the  graduations  are  correct,  the  coefficient  is  found  by 
dividing  the  readings  of  the  dial  by  P  (68  lbs.).  The  work  of 
friction  is  the  product  of  the  total  space  travelled  into  the  total 
friction,  and  this  space  in  the  Boult  instrument  is  two  thirds  of 
a  foot  for  each  revolution,  or  two  thirds  of  the  number  of 
revolutions. 

The  instrument  cannot  be  used  with  a  constant  feed  of  oil, 
nor  can  the  pressures  be  varied  except  by  changing  the 
springs  E. 

i6i.  Directions  for  Durability  Test  of  Oils  with  Boult's 
Oil-testing  Machine. — To  fill  cylindrical  oil-bath,  take  out 
the  small  thumb-screw  in  cylindrical  bath  and  insert  a  bent 
funnel.  Pour  in  oil — any  sort  of  heavy  oil  maybe  used — until 
it  overflows  from  the  hole  in  which  funnel  is  inserted,  and  re- 
place thumb-screw. 

I.  See  that  the  friction  surfaces  are  perfectly  clean.  These 
can  be  examined  by  tightening  the  set-screws  in  order  to  de- 
press the  spring.  This  will  enable  the  cylindrical  bath  to  be 
lifted  away.  After  seeing  that  the  surfaces  are  perfectly  clean, 
pour  on  a  measured  quantity  of  the  lubricant  to  be  tested, 
and  reset  the  cylinder-bath  in  position.  Slacken  set-screws 
so  as  to  allow  the  spring  to  have  full  pressure.  The  set-screws 
should  not  be  removed  entirely  when  slackening. 
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2.  Light  the  Bunsen  burner. 

3.  The  thermometer  indicates  the  temperature  to  which 
the  lubricant  has  to  be  subjected  in  the  steam-cylinder,  being 
j^raduated  in  degrees  Fahrenheit,  and  their  equivalent  in  pounds 
pressure.  Thus,  if  the  working  steam-pressure  is  60  lbs.,  the 
thermometer  shows  that  the  heat  of  steam  at  that  pressure  is 
307°  Fahr.;  whilst  at  100  lbs.  pressure  its  temperature  is  358® 
Fahr.,  etc.  Run  the  tester,  say,  until  there  is  a  rise  of  50  per 
cent;  in  some  cases  it  is  preferable  to  run  the  tester  until 
there  is  a  rise  of  lOO  per  cent  of  the  friction  first  indicated. 
There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  advantage  in  going  beyond 
this,  as  the  oil  is  then  practically  unfit  for  further  use,  and 
there  is  danger  of  roughening  the  friction  surfaces. 

4.  When  it  is  considered  desirable  to  ascertain  the  distance 
travelled  by  the  friction  surfaces  during  a  test,  read  off  the 
counting-indicator  before  and  after  the  test,  and  subtract  the 
lesser  from  the  greater  total,  and  the  difference  will  represent 
the  number  of  revolutions  made  during  the  test.  As  the  fric- 
tion surfaces  travel  two  thirds  of  a  foot  during  each  revolution, 
the  number  of  feet  travelled  is  arrived  at  by  simply  deducting 
from  the  number  of  revolutions  made,  one  third  thereof. 

The  value  of  the  oil  is  proportional  to  the  number  of  feet 
travelled  by  the  rubbing  surfaces. 

The  speed  at  which  the  tester  should  be  run  should  be 
about  five  to  six  hundred  revolutions  per  minute.  For  quick- 
speed  engine-oil  the  speed  may  be  increased  to  about  a  thou- 
sand per  minute. 

162.  Experiment  with  Limited  Feed.— The  object  of  this 
experiment  is  to  ascertain  the  variation  in  the  coefficient  of 
friction  due  to  a  change  in  the  rate  of  feed. 

The  experiment  is  to  be  made  with  the  feeding  apparatus 
arranged  so  that  the  supply  can  be  regulated.  Different  runs 
are  made  with  different  rates  of  feed,  and  the  variation  in 
the  coefficient  of  friction  determined.  Fig.  80,  p.  191,  repre- 
sents the  Thurston  R.  R.  Lubricant-tester  as  arranged  for  the 
experiment,  with  a  constantly  diminishing  rate  of  feed,  by  Pro- 
fessor G.  W.  Bissel.     In  this  case  oil  is  obtained  by  the  siphon 
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M  from  the  burette  Ny  and  conveyed  by  the  candle-wicking  P 
to  a  copper  rod  H  inserted  in  the  bearings.  The  rate  of  flow 
will  depend  upon  the  height  of  the  oil  in  the  burette  N  above 
the  end  of  the  siphon-tube  My  and  as  the  head  gradually  di- 
minishes from  loss  of  oil,  the  rate  of  flow  will  decrease. 

The  quantity  of  oil  used  is  to  be  determined  by  gradua- 
tions on  the  burette.  The  increase  in  coeflicient  of  friction 
due  to  the  constantly  diminishing  rate  of  feed  is  shown  in  Fig. 
86,  the  coefficients  of  friction  being  shown  by  the  dotted 
lines,  corresponding  to  a  given  rate  of  feed  and  a  given  time 
in  minutes. 


Fig.  86. 


The  experiment  with  head  and  feed  maintained  constant 
during  each  run  would  represent  very  closely  the  usual  condi- 
tions of  supplying  lubricants. 

In  this  case,  provided  there  was  no  loss  of  oil  from  the 
journals,  the  experiment  might  show — 

r.  The  laws  of  friction  for  ordinary  lubrication. 

2.  The  most  economical  rate  of  feed  for  a  given  lubricant* 
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3.  The  value  of  the  lubricants  on  the  joint  basis  of  amount 
consumed  and  coefficient  of  friction. 

A  few  tables  showing  coefficients  of  friction  which  has  been 
obtained  in  various  trials  are  given  in  the  Appendix  for  refer- 
ence. 

163.  Forms  for  Report. — The  following  are  the  forms  used 
in  Sibley  College  for  data  and  results  of  lubricant  test : 


REPORT  OF  LUBRICANT  TEST. 

Name  of  Lubricant 

Mark Lab.  No Date , 

Source Observer. . , 

Investigation 


No.  of  test 

Pressure  on  journal,  lbs.  per  sq.  inch . . 

Total  pressure  on  journal,  lbs 

Amount  of  oil  used  on  journal,  m.  g. . .. 

Average  coefficient  of  friction , 

Minimum  coefficient  of  friction 

No.  of  revolutions , 

No.  of  feet  travelled  by  rubbing  surface, 
Elevation  of  temperature 


Time. 
Mia> 
uics. 


Total 
Revolu- 
tions. 


Temper- 
ature. 


Read- 
ing on 
Arc. 


Coeffi- 
cient of 
Friction. 


Time. 
Min- 
utes. 


ToUl 
Revolu- 
tions. 


Temper- 
ature. 


Read- 
ing un 
Arc. 


Coeffi- 
cient of 
Friction. 


VISCOSITY  AND  RESULTS  OF  OIL  TEST. 

Kindof  oil Date 189.... 

Received  from 

Color Ash % 

Specific  gravity *  B.  Tar % 

'  "  ••      Waterloo.        Chill-pt •  F. 

Flashing- pt *  F.      Loss  at *  F.  for  3  hrs % 

Burning-pt *  F.  Acid 
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VISCOSITY  TEST. 


No. 

Time  of  Flow  of  loo  c.c.  in  Seconds. 

Tempetmtare 
Decreet  F. 

Lubncatiog: 
Value  Lard-oil 

lOOb 

Sample. 

Lard-oil. 

Water, 

I 

2 

q 

J*  •  •  •  • 

A 

•t  *  •  •  •  • 

5 

3  "  •  *  •  • 

• 

RESULTS  OF  FRICTION  TEST. 


Date. 


.«9. 


Highest  reading 

Lowest  reading 

Average  reading  . . . . 

Drops  per  min 

Time  of  run,  min. . . . 
Speed : 

Rev.  per  min 

Miles  per  hour... . 
Pressure: 

Total  lbs 

Per  sq.  in.,  lbs. . . . 
Coefficient  of  friction. 


I. 


Temp. 


Arc. 


IL 


Temp. 


Arc. 


in. 


Temp. 


Arc. 


Averags. 


TEST  FOR   RESINS. 


Flow  on  plane  inclined degrees. 

Kind  of  plane Tempt,  room. 

Time  in  hrs.,  Sample ,  Lard-oil ,  Water. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

MEASUREMENT   OF    POWER—DYNAMOMETERS— BELT- 
TESTING  MACHINES. 

164-  Classes. — Dynamometers  are  instruments  for  measur- 
ingpower.  They  are  of  two  classes :  i.  Absorption  ;  2.  Trans- 
^issioK.  In  the  first  class  the  work  received  is  transformed 
by  friction  into  heat  and  dissipated  ;  in  the  second  class  the 
dynamometer  absorbs  only  so  much  force  as  is  necessary  to 
overcome  its  own  friction,  the  remainder  being  transmitted. 

165.  Absorption  Dynamometer.— The  Prony  Brake.* — 
The  Prony  brake  is  the  most  common  form  of  absorption  dy- 
namometer.    This  brake  is  so  constructed  as  to  absorb  the 
^vork  done  by  the  machine  in  friction,  this  friction  being  pro- 
<Juced  by  some  kind  of  a  surface  connected  to  a  stationary 
part,  and  which  rubs  on  the  revolving  surface  of  the  wheel 
^ith  which  it  is  used.     The  brake  usually  consists  of  a  por- 
tion which  can  be  clamped  on  to  a  wheel  (see  Fig.  87,  page 
21 1),  with  more  or  less  pressure,  and  an  arm  or  its  equivalent. 
The  part  exerting  pressure  on  the  wheel  is  termed  the  brake- 
strap;  the  perpendicular  distance  from  the  line  of  action  of 
the  weight,  Gy  to  the  centre  of  the  wheel  is  termed  the  arm  of 
the  brake.     The  brake  is  prevented  from  turning  by  a  definite 
load  which  we  term  Gy  applied  at  a  distance  equal  to  the 
length  of  the  arm  {a)  from  centre  of  motion.     The  work  of 
resistance  would  then  evidently  be  equal  to  the  product  of  the 
weight  of  resistance,  G,  into  the  distance  it  would  pass  through 


*See  Engine  and  Boiler  Trials,  by  R.  H.  Thurston,  page  157;  Mechanics  of 
Materials,  by  I.  P.  Church,  page  269;  Du  Bois'  Weisbach's  Mechanics  of  £n* 
gineering,  page  13. 
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if  free  to  move.     If  n  be  the  number  of  revolutions  per  minute, 
the  horse-power  shown  by  the  brake  would  evidently  be 

27tGan  -5-  33000 (i) 

Brakes  are  made  with  various  rubbing  surfaces,  and  with 
various  devices  to  maintain  a  constant  resistance. 

166.  Stresses  on  the  Brake-strap. — Formula. — The 
strains  on  the  brake-strap  are  essentially  the  same  as  those 
on  a  belt,  as  given  in  Article  128,  page  173. 

That  is,  if  T^  represent  the  greatest  tension,  T^  the  least 
tension,  c  the  percentage  that  the  arc  of  contact  bears  to  the 
whole  circumference,  A^the  normal  pressure,  F  the  resistance 
of  the  brake, /coefficient  of  friction, 

T,^T,  =  F;    N=F-i-/; 

T 

>  _  jQa.7a8^tf  _  Number  whose  log  is  2.7288/<:  =  & 


'^^  =  B^^ (3) 

167.  Designing  a  Brake.* — The  actual  process  of  designing 
a  brake  is  as  follows  :  There  is  given  the  power  to  be  absorbed, 
number  of  revolutions,  diameter  and  face  of  the  brake-wheel. 
In  case  a  special  brake-wheel  is  to  be  designed,  the  area  of 
bearing  surface  is  to  be  taken  so  that  the  number  obtained  by 
multiplying  the  width  2u  of  the  brake  in  inches  by  the  velocity 
of  the  periphery  v  of  the  wheel  in  feet  per  minute,  divided  by 


*Sce  "  Engine  and   Boiler  Trials,"  by  R.   H.  Thurston,  pages  360  to  282,* 
also,  "  Friciion  and  Lubrication." 
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the  horse-power  H^  shall  not  exceed  500  to  looa*    Call  this 
result  K,    Then 

J,      wv 


400  to  500  is  considered  a  good  average  value  of  K. 

The  value  of  the  coefficient  of  friction  /  should  be  taken 
as  the  lowest  value  for  the  surfaces  in  contact  (see  table  of  co- 
efficient of  friction  in  Appendix).  This  coefficient  is  about  c.2 
for  wood  or  leather  on  metal,  and  about  0.15  for  metal  on  metal. 

Let  H  be  the  work  to  be  transmitted  in  horse-power,  n  the 
number  of  revolutions  of  the  brake-wheel,  D  its  diameter- • 
then  the  resistance  F  of  the  brake  must  be 


'='-Wf <4> 


The  arc  of  contact  is  known  or  assumed,  and  may  be  expressed 
as  convenient  (see  Article  128)  in  circular  measure  ^,  degrees 
a,  or  in  percentage  of  the  whole  circumference  c. 

Example. — Assume  the  arc  of  contact  as  180  degrees 
(^  =  0.5),  the  diameter  of  brake-wheel  4  feet,  coefficient  of 
friction  (/■=o.i5),  face  of  brake-wheel  10  inches,  revolutions 
90,  horse-power  70.  Find  the  safe  dimensions  of  the  brake- 
strap  and  working  parts  of  the  brake. 

Then,  from  page  208, 

B  =  10^738^'  =  lo^"^ 
That  is,  B  equals  the  number  whose  logarithm  is  0.2046 ;  or^ 

B  =  1.602. 

*See  also  "  Engine  and  Boiler  Trials/'  by  R.  H.  Thurston,  pp.  272 and  279, 
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Thus  if  the  brake-wheel  is  4  feet  diameter  revolving  at  90 
revolutions  per  minute :  from  equation  (4) 

^^  (33000)  (70)^  d3. 

(»)  <4)  (90)  *^ 

Taking  B  as  above,  and  substituting  in  equations  (2)  and  (3X 
we  have 

From  the  value  of  7", ,  the  maximum  tension,  we  compute  the 
required  area  of  the  brake-straps,  using  10,000  pounds  as  the 
safe-working  strain. 

Section  of  brake-straps  =  5436-2-  loooo  =  0.55  square  inch. 
The  assumed  width  of  brake-wheel  is  10  inches ;  this  gives 
for  the  value  of  AT,  by  equation  page  209. 

K  =  (10)  (i  132)  -i-  70  =  162 ;    a  low  value. 

If  it  is  proposed  in  this  brake  to  use  3  straps,  each  2  inches 
wide,  the  thickness  will  then  be 

0.^5  -^  6  =  0.091  inch. 

To  determine  a  convenient  length  of  the  brake-arm^  con* 
sider  equation  (i)  for  work  delivered  in  horse-power. 

H  =  2nGan  -5-  33000. 
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By  dividing  both  terms  by  2n, 

H  =•  Gan  -^  5252; 

H       an 

168.  Brake  Horse-power. — The  following  table  will  often 
be  convenient  for  determining  the  delivered  horse-power  from 
^  brake. 

HORSE-POWER  PER  100  REVOLUTIONS  FROM  A  BRAKE. 


Length  of  Brake-arm, 

Factor  to  multiply 

Ratio  of  scale-read- 

feet. 

scale-reading  to  give 
horse-power,  H-*-G. 

ing  to  horse-power, 
G-k-H. 

I 

0.019 

52.52 

3 

.038 

26.26 

3 

.057 

17.51 

4 

.076 

13.13 

5 

.090 

10.50 

Sasa 

.100 

10.00 

6 

.114 

8.75 

7 

.133 

7.50 

8 

.152 

6.56 

9 

.172 

583 

10.504 

,200 

5.00 

169.  Different  Forms  of  Prony  Brakes. — Various  forms 
of  brakes  are  made.     Fig.   87  shows  a  very  simple  form  of 
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TP 


ID  C 

Fig.  87. — Prony  Brake. 


Prony  brake,  in  which  the  rubbing  surfaces  are  made  by  two 
wooden  beams  clamped  together  by  the  bolts  C  C.  Weight  is 
applied  to  the  arm  E  at  the  point  G ;  the  stops  D  D  prevent  a 
great  range  of  motion  of  the  arm ;  the  projection  F  is  used  to 
hang  on  sufficient  counterbalance  to  prevent  the  brake  from 
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revolving  by  its  own  arm-weight  when  the  screws  C  C  are  very 
loose.  The  net  load  acting  on  the  brake-arm  is  the  difference 
between  the  weight  at  G  and  that  at  F,  reduced  to  an  equiva^ 
lent  weight  acting  at  G. 

Brakes  are  usually  constructed  by  fastening  blocks  of  wood, 
on  the  inside  of  flexible  bands  of  iron,  so  as  to  encircle  a 
wheel.  The  inside  of  the  blocks  should  be  fitted  to  the  wheel, 
and  the  spaces  between  the  blocks  should  be  at  least  equal  to 
one  third  the  area  of  the  block.  The  iron  bands  are  connected 
to  the  brake-arm  in  such  a  manner  that  the  tension  on  the 
wheel  can  readily  be  changed.  The  form  of  such  a  brake  is 
shown  in  Fig.  88  attached  to  a  portable  engine. 


170.  Strap-brakes- — Brakes  are  sometimes  made  by  taking 
one  or  more  turns  of  a  rope  or  strap  around  a  wheel,  as  shown 
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in  Fig.  89.     In  this  case  weights  must  be  hung  on  both  sides, 
and   since   the   arm    of   action   is   equal,  the   resultant  force 
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acting  is  the  difference  between  the  two  weights :  that  is,  in 
the  figure  the  resultant  force  is  /J  —  B\  the  equivalent  space 
passed  through  is  the  cUstance  travelled  by  any  point  of  the 
circumference  of  the  wheel  in  a  given  time.  The  work  done 
is  the  product  of  these  quantities. 

171.  Self-regulating  Brakes. — Brakes  with  automatic 
regulating  devices  are  oft6n  made ;  in  this  case  the  direction  of 
motion  of  the  wheel  must  be  such  as  to  lift  the  brake-arm.  If 
the  tension,  is  too  great  the  brake-arm  rises  a  short  distance, 
and  this  motion  is  made  to  operate  a  regulating  device  of  some 
sort,  lessening  the  tension  on  the  brake- 
wheel  ;  if  the  tension  is  not  great  enough, 
the  brake-beam  falls,  producing  the  oppo- 
site effect. 

172.  Brake  with  oblique  Arm. — A 
very  simple  form  of  self-regulating  brake 
is  shown  in  Fig.  90:  in  this  case  the 
arm  is  maintained  at  an  angle  with  the 
horizontal.  If  the  friction  becomes  too 
great,  the  weight  G  rises,  and  the  arm  of 
the  brake  swings  from  A  to  E,  thus  in-  p,^  9o.-selp-rboula1o 
creasing  the  lever-arm  from  BC  to  LC\  if  brake. 

the  friction  diminishes,  the  lever-arm  is  correspondingly  dimin- 
ished, thus  tending  to  maintain  the  brake  in  equilibrium. 

173.  Alden  Brake.— The  Alden  brake  see  (Figs.  91  to  94) 
is  an  absorption  dynamometer  in  which  the  rubbing  surfaces 
are  separated  by  a  film  of  oil,  and  the  heat  is  absorbed  by 
water  under  pressure,  which  produces  the  friction.  It  is  con- 
structed by  fastening  a  disk  of  cast-iron.  A,  Fig.  91,  to  the 
power-shaft ;  this  disk  revolves  between  two  sheets  of  thin 
copper  E  E  joined  at  their  outer  edges,  from  which  it  is  sepa- 
rated by  a  bath  of  oil.  Outside  the  copper  sheets  on  either 
side  is  a  chamber  which  is  connected  with  the  water-supply  at. 
G,  The  water  is  received  at  G  and  discharged  at  H,  thus  main- 
taining a  moderate  temperature.  Any  pressure  in  the  chamber 
causes  the  copper  disks  to  press  against  the  revolving  plate,  pro- 
ducing friction  which  tends  to  turn  the  copper  disks.     As  these 
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are  rigidly  connected  to  the  outside  cast-iron  casing  and  brake- 
arm  P,  the  turning  effect  can  be  balanced  and  measured  the 
same  as  in  the  ordinary  Prony  bral<e.  The  pressure  of  water 
is  automatically  regulated  by  a  valve  V,  Fig.  94,  which  is  par- 


tially  closed  if  the  bral<e-arm  rises  above  the  horizontal,  aifi 
partially  opened   if   il  falls   below:  this  brake  with  a  constant 
head  gives  exceedingly  close  regulation. 

174.  Hydraulic  Friction-brake. — The  author  has  designed 
a  hydraulic  friction-brake  that  can  be  applied  to  the  surface 
of  an  ordinar>-  brake-wheel.  The  brake  consists  of  a  lube  of 
copper  with  an  oval  or  rectangular  cross-section,  which  very 
nearly  encircles  the  brake-wheel,  and  has  both  ends  closed. 
The  greatest  dimension  in  its  cross-section  is  equal  to  the 
width  of  the  brake-wheel,  and  its  least  dimension  is  one  half  to 
three  fourths  of  an  inch.  One  end  of  the  tube  is  connected 
with  the  water-supply,  the  other  to  the  discharge,  which  can 
be  throttled  as  required.  Outside  is  a  band  of  iron  completely 
encircling  the  tube  and  the  brake-wheel,  and  held  rigidly  to- 
gether by  means  of  bolts.  To  this  band  is  fastened  the  brake- 
arm,  and  also  one  end  of  the  copper  tube.     When  v 
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sure  is  applied  to  the  tube,  it  tends  to  assume  a  round  cross- 
section,   the    shorter   diameter    increasing    and    the    greater 
diameter  diminishing.     As   these  changes  cannot   take   place 
because  of  the  outer  band  of  iron,  pressure  is  exerted  on  the    j 
surface  of  the   brake-wheel,   and   mo;  ion  of  the  brake-wheel    ] 
tends  to  revolve  the  tube  and  band  of  iron.     This  is  resisted    I 
by  the  weight  on  the  arm  of  the  brake.     The  water-pressure  is    j 
regulated  automatically  by  a  slight  motion  of  the  brake-arm,.  1 
which  closes  or  opens  the  supply-valve  as  is  required.     The 
arm  may  be  permitted  to  act  downward  on  a  pair  of  scales,  by 
interposing  a  spring  of  the  requisite  stiffness  between  it  and' 
the  platform  of  the  scales.     To  prevent  wear  of  the  copper 
tube  thin   sheets  of  iron  may  be  interposed.     A  lubricant  is 
applied  by  means  of  lubricators  fixed   near  the  ends  of  the 
tube. 

175.  Removal  of  the  Heat  generated  by  the  Brake. — 
Various  devices  have  been  adopted  to  secure  the  removal  of 
the  heat.  One  method  is  to  cast  the  outer  rim  of  the  brake-  ' 
wheel  hollow,  and  connect  this  by  a  tube  with  a  cavity  in  the 
centre  of  the  axis,  so  that  water  can  be  received  at  one  end  of 
the  axis  and  discharged  at  the  other.     Another  way  is  to  leave 

a  deep  internal  flange  on  the  brake-wheel,  and  in  using  the 
brake,  to  supply  water  by  means  of  a  crooked  pipe  on  one  side 
and  to  scoop  it  out  by  a  pipe  with  a  funnel-shaped  mouth  bent 
to  meet  the  current  of  water  near  the  opposite  side  of  the 
whceL  Water  is  sometimes  run  on  to  the  surface  through  a 
hose,  but  aside  from  the  inconvenience  due  to  flying  water, 
if  any  of  the  rubbing  surfaces  are  of  wood  it  is  likely  to  make 
sudden  and  irregular  variations  in  the  coefficient  of  friction 
that  are  difficult  to  control. 

176.  Applying;  Load.— In  applying  the  load,  care  must  be 
taken  that  its  direction  is  tangent  to  the  circle  that  would  be 
described  by  the  brake-arm  were  it  free  to  move.  In  other 
words,  the  virtual  brake-arm  must  be  considered  as  perpendic- 
ular to  this  force.  If  a  vertical  load  or  weight  is  applied,  the 
brake-arm  must  be  horizontal,  and  equal  in  length  to  the  dis- 
tance from  this  vertical  line  to  the  centre  of  the  motion. 
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It  will  be  found  in  general  safer  and  more  satisfactory  to 
have  tlie  motion  of  the  brake-wheel  such  as  to  produce  a 
downward  force,  wliich  may  be  measured  by  a  pair  of  scales. 
rather  than  the  reverse,  which  requires  a  weight  to  be  sus- 
pended on  the  brake-arm,  There  should  be  a  knife-edge 
between  the  brake-arm  and  the  load;  in  case  of  downward 
motion,  the  support  upon  the  scales,  should  be  made  thepioper 
length  to  hold  the  brake-arm  horizontal. 

177.  Constants  of  Brake.— All  brakes  with  unbalanced 
arms  have  a  tendency  to  turn,  due  to  weight  of  the  arm. 
This  amount  must  be  ascertained  and  added  to  or  taken  from 
the  scale  or  load  readings  as  required  by  the  rotation,  in  order 
to  give  the  correct  load.  To  ascertain  this  amount,  the  brake 
may  be  balanced  on  a  knife-edge,  with  a  bearing  point  directly 
over  the  centre  of  the  wheel,  and  the  correction  to  the  weight 
obtained  by  readings  on  the  scale.  It  is  obtained  more  accu- 
rately by  making  the  brake  loose  enough  to  move  easily  on  the 
wheel ;  then  apply  a  spring-balance  at  the  end  of  the  arm  ;  first 
pull  the  arm  upward  through  an  arc  of  about  3°  either  side  of 
its  central  position,  moving  it  very  slowly  and  gradually:  the 
reading  will  be  the  weight  plus  the  friction.  Then  let  it  back 
through  the  same  arc  very  slowly  and  gradually,  and  the  read- 
ingwill  be  the  weight  less  the  friction.  The  sum  of  these  two 
results  will  be  twice  the  correction  for  the  brake-arm.  Repeat 
this  three  times  for  an  average  result.  In  case  the  friction  is 
greater  than  the  weight  this  second  result  will  be  negative,  but 
the  method  wilt  remain  the  same. 

The  weight  of  the  brake,  as  generally  mounted,  is  carried 
on  the  main  bearings  of  the  wheel,  from  which  the  power  is 
obtained,  and  virtually  increases  its  weight.  This  may  in  some 
instances  increase  perceptibly  the  friction  of  the  journals  of 
the  wheel,  but  i.s  generally  an  imperceptible  amount.  This 
weight  can  be  reduced  when  desired,  by  a  counterbalance  con- 
nected to  the  brake  by  means  of  guide-pulicys. 

178.  Directions  for  Usin;?  the  Prony  Brake. —  1.    See 
that  the  brake-wheel  is  rigidly  fastened  to  the  main  shaft. 
2.   Provide  ample  means  of  lubrication. 
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3.  If  the  brake-wheel  has  an  internal  rim,  provide  means 
for  supplying  and  removing  water  from  this  rim. 

4.  Find  the  equivalent  weight  of  brake-arm  to  be  taken 
from  or  added  to  the  load,  depending  on  the  direction  of 
motion  of  the  wheel. 

5.  In  applying  the  load,  tighten  the  brake-strap  very 
slowly,  and  give  time  for  the  friction  to  become  constant  be- 
fore noting  readings  of  the  result. 

6.  Note  the  time,  number  of  revolutions,  length  of  brake- 
arm,  corresponding  load,  and  calculate  the  results. 

179.  Pump  Brakes. — A  rotary  pump  which  delivers  water 
through  an  orifice  that  can  be  throttled  or  enlarged  at  will,  has 
been  used  with  success  for  absorbing  power. 

If  the  casing  of  the  pump  is  mounted  so  as  to  be  free  to 
revolve,  it  can  be  held  stationary  by  a  weighted  arm,  and  the 
absorbed  power  measured,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Prony  brake. 
If  the  casing  of  the  pump  is  stationary,  the  work  done  can  be 
measured  by  the  weight  of  water  discharged  multiplied  by  the 
height  due  to  the  greatest  velocity  of  its  particles  multiplied 
by  a  coefficient  to  be  determined  by  trial.* 

A  special  form  of  the  pump-brake,  with  casing  mounted  so 
that  it  is  free  to  revolve,  has  been  used  with  success  on  the 
Owens  College  experimental  engine  by  Osborne  Reynolds. 
In  this  case  the  brake  is  practically  an  inverted  turbine,  the 
uheel  delivering  water  to  the  guides  so  as  to  produce  the 
maximum  resistance.  The  water  forced  through  the  guides 
at  one  point  is  discharged  so  as  to  oppose  the  motion  of  the 
wheel  at  another  point. 

180.  Fan-brakes. — A  fan  or  wheel  with  vanes  revolved  in 
water,  oil,  or  air  will  absorb  work,  and  in  many  instances  forma 
a  valuable  absorption-dynamometer. 

The  resistance  to  be  obtained  from  a  fan-brake  is  expressed 
by  the  formula  f 

^  ■  II 

*  See  Rankine,  Machinery  and  Mill-work,  page  404. 
\  Ibid.,  page  406. 


in  which/?/ equals  the  moment 
of  resistance,  Kthe  velocity  in 
feet  per  second  of  the  centre 
of  vane.  A  the  area  of  the  vane 
in  square  feet.  /  equals  the 
distance  from  centre  of  vane 
to  axis  in  feet,  D  the  weight 
per  cubic  foot,  of  fluid  in  which 
ihe  vane  moves,  Ka  coefficient, 
found  by  experiment  by  Pon- 
celet  to  have  the  value 


/r=  1.254  + 


1.62441^.^ 


n  which  s  is  the  distance  in 
feet  from  the  centre  of  the 
entire  vane  to   the   centre  of 

hat    half    nearest    the    axis. 

A'hen  set  at  an  angle  i  with 

the   direction   of   motion   the 

value   for  R/  must  be  multi- 

,.    ,  ,        2  sin'  i 
plied  by  —, — ^-r-. . 

^  '    I  +  sin"  I 

181.  Tractioti-dynamome- 
ters. — Dyna?notnettrs  for  sim- 
ple traction  or  pulling  are 
usually  constructed  as  in  Fig. 
95.  Stress  is  applied  at  the 
two  ends  of  the  spring,  which 
rotates  a  hand  in  proportion 
to  the  force  exerted. 
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Recording  Traelion-dynamometers. — These  are  constructed 
in  various  forms.  Fig.  96  sliows  a  simple  form  of  a  recording 
traction -dynamo  meter,  designed  by  C.  M.  Giddings.  Paper  is 
placed  on  the  reel  A,  which  is  operated  by  clock-work;  a 
pencil  is  connected  at  K  to  the  band,  and  this  draws  a  diagram, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  97,  the  ordinates  of  which  represent  pounds 


of  pull,  the  abscissa:  the  time.  The  drum  may  be  arranged 
to  be  operated  by  a  wheel  in  contact  with  the  ground  :  then  the 
abscissa  will  be  proportional  to  the  space,  and  the  area  of  the 
diagram  will  reprusent  work  done. 

182.  General  Types  of  Transmission-dynamometers.* 
— T  ran  emission-dynamometers  are  of  different  types,  the  ob- 
ject in  each  case  being  to  measure  the  power  which  is 
received  without  absorbing  any  greater  portion  than  is  neces- 
sary to  move  the  dynamometer.  They  all  consist  of  a  set  of  • 
pulleys  or  gear-wheels,  so  arranged  that  they  may  be  placed 
between  the  prime  movers  and  machinery  to  be  driven,  while 
the  power  that  is  transmitted  is  generally  measured  by  the 
flexure  of  springs  or  jy  the  tendency  to  rotate  a  set  oi  gears, 
which  may  be  resisted  by  a  lever. 

183.  Morin's  Rotation-dynamometer. — In  Morin'a  dy- 
namometer, which  is  shown  in  Fig.  g/a.  the  power  is  trans- 
mitted through  springs,  FG.  which  are  thereby  flexed  an 
amount  proportional  to  the  power.  The  flexure  of  the  springs 
is  recorded  on  paper  by  a  pencil  z  fastened  to  the  rim  of  the 

*See   Thurston's   Engine  and    Boiler   Trials,   paj;e  364;   also  Wersbach'v 
Uecbanics,  Vol.  11.,  pages  39-73  I  also  Rankines  Slram-engine.  page  43. 
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wheel.  A  second  pencil  is  stationary  with  reference  to  the 
-frame  carrying  thf  paper.  The  paper  is  made  to  pass  under 
the  pencil  by  means  of  clock-work  driven  by  the  shafting, 
which  can  be  engaged  or  disengaged  at  any  instant  by  operating 
the  lever  R.  The  springs  are  fastened  at  one  end  rigidly  to 
the  main  axle,  which  is  in  communication  with  Ihc  prime 
mover,  and  at  the  other  end  to  the  rim  of  the  pulley,  which 
otherwise  is  free  to  turn  on  the  main  shaft.  The  power  is 
taken  from  this  last  pulley,  and  this  force  acts  to  bend  the 


springs  as  already  described.     In  the  figure  /i  is  a  loose  pulley 
£  is  fixed  to  the  shaft. 

The  autographic  recoiding  apparatus  of  the  Morin  dyna. 
mometer  consists  essentially  of  a  drum,  which  is  rotated  by 
means  of  a  worm-gear,  UK,  cot  on  a  sleeve,  which  is  concentric 
with  the  main  axis.  This  sletvt  slides  longitudinally  on  the 
axis,  and  may  be  engaged  with  or  disengaged  from  the  frame  at 
any  mstant  by  means  of  a  lever.  When  this  sleeve  is  engaged 
with  the  frame  and  made  stationary  tiie  recording  apparatus 
is  put  in  motion  by  the  concentric  motion  of  the  gearing,  SV, 
with  respect  to  the  axis.  The  pencil  attached  to  the  spring 
will  at  this  instant  trace  a  diagram  on  ihe  paper  whose  ordi- 
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nates  are  proportional  to  the  force  transmitted.  The  rate  of 
rotation  of  the  drums  carrying  the  paper,  with  respect  to  the 
main  axis,  is  determined  in  the  same  manner  as  though  the 
gears  were  at  rest — by  finding  the  ratios  of  the  radii  of  the 
respective  wheels.  Thus  the  amount  of  paper  which  passes 
off  from  one  drum  on  to  the  other  can  be  proportioned  to  the 
space  passed  through,  so  that  the  area  of  the  diagram  may  be 
proportional  to  the  work  transmitted. 

To  find  the  value  of  the  ordinates  in  pounds  the  dyna* 
mometer  must  be  caUbrated  ;  this  may  be  done  by  a  dead  pull 
of  a  given  weight  against  the  springs,  thus  obtaining  the 
deflections  for  a  given  force ;  or,  better,  connect  a  Prony  brake 
directly  to  the  rim  of  the  fixed  pulley  B,  and  make  a  series  of 
runs  with  different  loads  on  the. brake,  and  find  the  correspond* 
ing  values  of  the  ordinates  of  the  card. 

184.  Calibration  of  the  Morin  Dynamometer. — Appara^ 
tus. — Speed-indicator,  dynamometer-paper,  and  Prony  brake. 

!•  Fasten  paper  on  the  receiving  drum,  wind  off  enough 
to  pass  over  the  recording  drum,  and  fasten  the  end  securely 
to  the  winding  drum.  See  that  the  gears  for  the  autographic 
apparatus  are  in  perfect  order,  and  that  both  pencils  give 
legible  lines.  Adjust  the  pencil  fixed  to  the  frame  of  the 
clock-work,  so  that  it  will  draw  the  same  line  as  the  movable 
pencil,  when  no  load  is  applied. 

2.  With  the  apparatus  out  of  gear  apply  the  power.  Take 
a  card  with  no  load.  This  card  will  be  the  friction  work  of 
the  dynamometer. 

3.  Apply  power  and  load,  take  cards  at  intervals:  these 
cards  will  represent  the  total  work  done.  This,  less  the  fric- 
tion work,  will  be  the  power  transmitted.  The  line  traced 
by  the  pencil  affixed  to  the  frame  of  the  clock-work  must  in 
all  cases  be  considered  the  zero-line,  or  line  of  no  work. 

4*  To  calibrate  the  dynamometer,  attach  a  Prony  brake  to 
the  same  shaft  and  absorb  the  work  transmitted.  This  trans* 
mitted  work  must  equal  that  shown  by  the  Prony  brake. 
Find  constants  of  brake  as  explained  Article  177,  page  178. 

J.  Draw  a  calibration-curve,  with  pounds  on  a  brake-arm, 


reduced  to  an  equivalent  amount  acting  at  a  distance  equal  to 
the  radius  of  the  driving-pulley  of  the  dynamometer,  as 
abscissae,  and  with  ordinate  of  the  diagram  as  ordinate. 
Work  up  the  equation  of  this  curve. 

6,  In  report  of  cahbration  make  record  of  time,  number  ol 
revolutions  brake-arm,  equivalent  brake-load  for  arm  equal  to 
radius  of  dynnmomt:tcr-puiley,  length  of  ordinate,  scale  o* 
ordirate.     Describe  the  apparatus. 

7.  In  using  it,  insert  it  between  the  prime  mover  and  re- 
sistance  to  be  measured.  Determine  the  power  transmitted 
from  the  calibration. 

185.  Form  of  Report. — The  following  form  is  useful  in 
calibrating  this  dynamometer: 

CALIBRATION   OF   MORIN   DYNAMOMETER. 

Kind  of  brake  used Length  of  brake-arm  ft. 

Weight  of  brake-arm lbs.         Zero-reading  of  scalei Ibt. 

Rftdiui  of  driving -pulley fL        Observers 


KffeclUc 
Brake- load 

pulley"^ 

Ordinuc,  Inch™, 

Up. 

Dowa. 

m™. 

Up. 

Dawn.     Mean. 

H.P, 

( 

x~.. 


j86.  Steelyard-dynamometer. — In  this  dynamometet  Ac 
pressure  of  the  axle  of  a  revolving  shaft  is  determined  by 
shifting  the  weight  G  on  the  graduated  scale-beam  AC. 

The  power  is  applied  at  P,  putting  in  motion  the  train  of 
gear-wheels,  and  is  delivered  at  Q. 

Denote  the  applied  force  by  P,  the  delivered  force  bj[X 
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the  radius  KM  by  a,  KE  by  r,  LF  hy  r^,  NLhy  6.  the  force 
delivered  at  E  by  R,  that  at  F  by  A,. 

We  shaU  have 

Rr  —  Pa,    also    R,r,  =  Qt. 

But 

and  since  £D  =  ^/7. 

The  resutunt  torceZ=Ji  +  R,  =  2A 

.•.*  =  iZi  P=iZr-i-a;  Q  =  \Zr,-i-b. 

If  we  know  the  number  of  revolutions,  the  space  passed 
through  by  each  force  can  be  readily  calculated,  and  the  work 
found  by  taking  the  product  of  the  force  into  the  space 
passed  through. 


Consideration  of  Friction. — The  friction  of  the  axle  and 
gear-teeth  will  increase  the  force  R  and  decrease  the  force  R^, 
Let  /I  be  the  experimental  coefficient  expressing  this  frictioo. 
Then 

Q  =  i{i-M)Zr,-i-Ai 

_  Par,  -  Qbr 
**"  Par,  +  Qir' 


— PtLLev-BLOCK  DvHi^ 


187.  Pillow-block  Dynamometer. — The  pillow-blocJc  dy. 
namoinetcr  operates  on  the  same  principle  as  the  iieelyard 
dynamoirn;ter,  but  no  intermediate 
wheel  is  used.  This  dynamometer. 
I  shown  in  Fig.  gjc,  consists  of  the 
fixed  shaft  L,  which  is  rotated  by 
power  Q  applied  at  N.  The 
power  rotates  the  gear-wheel  EL, 
which  communicates  motion  to  the 
wheel  KE  on  the  same  shaft  with 
the  wheel  KM.  This  shaft  is  sup 
ported  on  a  pair  of  weighing-scales  so  that  the  downward  force 
Z  acting  on  the  bearing  can  be  weighed.  Let  P  equal  the 
force  delivered,  let  <t  equal  the  angle  this  force  makes  with  the 
horizontal,  let  A'jl/equal  a  and  KE  equal  r ;  C  equal  the  weight 
of  shaft  and  wheel.  The  weight  on  the  pillow-block  at  S. 
must  be 

Z=G  +  PAna-ir^P=G+  /{sin  f  +  ^] 

FfT-m  which 

sm  a  ■\ 

When  the  belt  is  horizontal, 

«  =  0    and    P  =  {Z—  Gy-. 


188.  The  Lewis  Dynamometer.* — This  transmission-dy 
namometer  is  a  modified  form  of  the  pillow-block  dyn^ 
mometer,  arranged  in  such  a  manner  that  the  friction  of  the 
gearing  or  journals  will  not  affect  the  reading  on  theweighinff- 
scales.  This  dynamometer  is  shown  in  Fig.  9^/.  and  also  in  Fig. 
97^,  Article  195,  page  237.     The  dynamometer  consists  of  two 


L 


"See  Vol.  Vn..  page  376,  TrftM.  An.  Society  .Met 
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gear-wheels  A  and  C,  whose  pitch-circles  are  tangent  at  B\ 
the  gear-wheel  A  is  carried  by  the  fixed  frame  7",  the  wheel  Cis 
carried  on  the  lever  BD:  the  lever  BD  is  connected  to  the 
fixed  frame  T'  by  a  thin  steel  fulcrum,  as  used  in  the  Ennery 
Testing-machines  (Article  67,  page  87).  The  point  D^  the 
centre  of  wheel  C»  and  the  fulcrum  are  in  the  same  right  line. 
The  fulcrum  B  permits  vertical  motion  only  of  the  point  D. 
The  point  D  rests  on  a  pillar,  which  in  turn  is  supported  by 
a  pair  of  scales.  The  shaft  leading  from  the  wheel  C  is  fur- 
nished with  a  universal  joint  (see  Fig.  97^),  so  that  its  weight 
does  not  affect  that  on  the  journal  C.     In  Fig.  loi,  A  is  the 


Pig.  97</.^Thb  Lbwis  DviiAiiOMBTma, 

driving  and  C  the  driven  wheel,  the  force  to  be  measured  being 
received  on  a  pulley  on  the  shaft  a,  transmitted  through  the 
dynamometer,  and  delivered  from  a  pulley  on  the  shaft  c. 
From  this  construction  it  follows,  that  no  matter  how  great 
the  friction  on  the  journals  of  the  shaft  r,  there  will  be  no 
pressure  at  the  point  D  except  what  results  from  torsiog 
of  the  shaft  c.     This  will   be   readily  seen  by   considering: 

1.  That  any  downward  force  acting  at  B  will  be  resisted  by 
the  fixed  frame   7",  and  will  not  increase  the  pressure  at  D. 

2.  A  downward  force  arting  on  the  lever  between  B  and  D 
will  produce  a  pressure  proportional  to  its  distance  from  B. 

3.  If  the  driven  wheel  C  were  firmly  clamped  to  its  frame,  no 
force  acting  at  B  would  change  the  pressure  at  D ;  and  since 
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journal-friction  would  have  the  effect  of  partially  clamping  the 
wheel  to  the  journal  c^  it  would  have  no  effect  on  the  scale- 
reading  at  D. 

Denote  the  transmitted  torsional  force  by  Z\  the  radius  of 
the  driven  pulley  by  r ;  the  length  of  lever  BD  by  a ;  the  scale- 
reading  at  D  by  W.    Then  from  equality  of  moments 

The  effective  lever-arm  BD  is  to  be  obtained  experimen- 
tally as  follows :  Disconnect  the  universal  joint,  shown  in  Fig. 
]o8,  so  as  to  leave  the  wheel  C*,  free  to  turn ;  block  the  driving- 
pulley  A  ;  fasten  a  horizontal  arm,  </*  (dotted  lines,  Fig.  loi), 
to  the  shaft  c^  parallel  to  the  line  DB  and  carrying  a  weight 
G ;  balance  the  scales  in  this  position,  then  move  the  weight 
out  on  the  lever,  until  the  reading  of  the  scales  is  increased  an 
amount  equal  to  the  weight  moved.  The  distance  moved  by 
the  weight  will  equal  length  of  the  lever  DB. 

Thus  let  ef^  shown  in  dotted  lines,  represent  the  lever 
clamped  to  the  axis  c\  let  ^  represent  the  first  position  of  the 
weight  G^  and /the  second  position;  let  ^and  W  represent 
the  corresponding  scale-readings,  after  balancing  scales  without 
G  on  the  lever,  ef. 

Then  we  have 


JF+  G^W'  =  d^. 


DB 

Hence 

W'-W_    JfB-eB)  ef 

^-      DB      -^ 'DB^^^'^E 

Then  will 

DB  =  //. 
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189.  The  DifTerential  Dynamometer. — This  is  often 
called  the  Bachelder,  Francis,  or  Webber  dynamometer ;  was 
invented  by  Samuel  White,  of  England,  in  1780,  and  brought 
to  this  country  by  Mr.  Bachelder  in  1836. 

The  dynamometer  portion  consists  of  four  bevel-gears, 
shown  in  plan  in  Fig.  97^. 

Power  is  applied  to  the  pulley  M,  which  carries  the  bevel- 


wheel  ££", ;  the  resistance  is  overcome  by  the  pulley  N,  which 
carries  the  l>evel-wheel  ^/^, .  Both  wheels  run  loosely  upon 
the  fixed  shaft  XX^,  and  are  connected  by  the  wheels  £^and 
E,F, .  By  the  action  of  the  force  f  and  the  resistance  Q,  the 
pressure  of  the  wheels  /££,  and  FJ^,  is  downward  at  £  and  F, 
ar.d  upward  at  £,  and  F, ,  tending  to  swing  the  lever  GG, 
around  the  axis  XA', ,  one  half  as  fast  as  the  pulley  M.  The 
weight  which  holds  the  lever-arm  stationary,  multiplied  by  the 
space  it  would  pass  through  if  free  to  move,  is  the  measure  of 
the  work  of  the  force  P.  A  dashpot  is  usually  attached  to  the 
lever  GG,  at  G,,  to  lessen  vibrations  and  act  as  a  counterbal- 
ance. Let  2  equal  the  vertical  force  acting  at  B  and  B, ;  /?, 
the  vertical  pressure  between  the  teeth  at  each  point  of  con- 
tact: ^1  the  distance  of  B  and  £,  from  the  centre  C;  a,  the 
distance,  AC,  to  the  weight. 
Then  we  have  evidently 

2Z  =  4li,     or     Z=2.ff; 
also 

Ga  =  2Z6  =  4^i. 


If  a'  IS  the  radius  of  the  driving-pulley  M,  and  r  the  ladtus 
of  each  bevel-gear, 

2Rr      G  r  a 
'"2  b  ^' 
If  friction  is  considered, 


Pa'  =  2Rr,     or    P  = 


I 


The  mechanical  work  received  is  equal  to  P  multiplied  by 
the  space  passed  through  In  the  given  time. 

This  instrument  has  been  improved  by  Mr.  S  Webber,  as 


shown  in  Fig.  97/ 


L 


i.  g,r-THK    W.BBKl,    DVKA 

These  dynamometers  are  used  in  substantially  the  same 
way  as  the  Morin  dynamometers. 

190.  Calibration  of  the  DifTerential  Dynamometer— 
I.  See  that  it  is  well  oiled,  in  good  condition,  its  axis  horizon- 
tal, and  also  that  the  weighing  arm  is  horizontal  for  no  load. 

2.  Observe  constants  of  the  apparatus :  obtain  weight  of 
small  poise;  of  large  poise;  of  amount  to  balance  beam  W,. 
Measure  the  arm  of  each,  and  calculate  the  foot-pounds  per 
'olutions  corresponding  to  weights  and  graduatioti^ 
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3.  Make  a  preliminary  run  without  load,  and  note  the 
reading  of  the  poise  required  to  balance  the  arm.  This  will 
determine  the  friction  of  the  dynamometer  without  load. 
Determine  the  length  of  the  arm,  and  the  value  of  each  sub- 
division in  foot-pounds. 

4.  Attach  a  strap-brake  (see  Art.  170,  p.  212)  to  the  delivery 
pulley  of  the  dynamometer,  and  absorb  all  the  force  trans- 
mitted. Make  a  series  of  ten  runs,  each  ten  minutes  in  length,, 
and  during  each  of  which  the  load  on  the  Pfy>ny  brake-arm  is 
kept  as  constant  as  possible,  but  which  is  increased  by  equal 
increments,  in  the  different  runs.  Take  observations  each 
minute  during  the  run. 

5.  The  difference  between  the  werk  absorbed  by  the  br:ake 
and  that  shown  by  the  dynamometer  should  be  carefully  de- 
termined.    It  is  the  error  of  the  dynamometer. 

6.  Note  whether  this  error  is  a  constant  quantity,  or  is  a 
percentage  of  the  work  delivered. 

7.  In  your  report,  describe  the  apparatus,  give  the  results 
of  the  calibration,  and  draw  a  curve,  using  brake  foot-paunds 
as  ordinates,  and  dynamometer  foot-pounds  as  abscissaCr 

8.  To  use  the  dynamometer  insert  it  between  the  prime 
mover  and  the  machinery  to  be  run. 

Special  Directions  for  Calibrating^the  Webber  Differential  - 

Dynamometer. 

Apparatus  required : 

I.  Ten  small  tension-weights.  2.  Spring-balance  or  plat- 
form-scales. 3.  Measuring-scale.  4.  Calipers.  5.  Stop-watch. 
Measurements  : 

€U  Weight  of  small  tension-weights. 

b.        "        "  fixed  poise-weights. 

c         "        "  dynamometer-arm. 

d.        **         "  sliding  poise. 

r.  Length  of  dynamometer-arm  to  fixed  poise. 

f.  Length  of  dynamonieter-arm  to  sliding  poise. 

g.  Diameter  of  brake-pulley. 
k.  Thickness  of  brake-strap. 
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I  I.  Frulwn-run.—KcmovG   brake.     Find  time,   in  seconds, 

i_  of  1000  revolutions  (10  rings  of  bell).     Balance  dynamometer- 

arm  ;  the  reading  15  the  "  zero-reading"  by  the  beam,  and  must 
be  corrected  to  get  the  true  friction-reading. 

II.  Tesl-ruHS. — Put  on  brake;  hang  one  weight  on  it* 
slack  side.  Time,  lOOO  revs.  Read  simultaneously  dynamom- 
eter-arm and  platform  jcales.  Repeat  the  same  with  succes- 
sive weights  added. 

III.  To  Weigh  Dynaviometcr-arm. — Run  by  hand,  first  for- 
ward and  then  backward,  weighing  in  each  case  the  turning 
effect,  with  the  platform-scale  applied  at  the  knife-edge  of  the 
dynamometer-arm,  and  sHding-poise  set  at  the  zero-mark. 

191.  Form  of  Report. — The  following  blank  is  used  in  the 
exercises  with  the  differential  dynamometer  in  Sibley  College: 


Calibration  of .Differential  Dynamoroeier. 

Kind  of  Brake  u«ed 

Length  of  Bralce^arm ft.     Weigbi  of  Bralce-arm Xtm. 

Zero-reading  of  Brake-tealea 

Date. •.189..     Observers -{ 


" 

1 

II 
1 

Bnke-tcDBloni.  Lba. 

WorkinrL..1l>..pcr.«R»»1uU>». 

1 

1 

1 

■3 

1 

£ 

1 

DynamaniElGr-rcailingi. 

il 

^ 

1 

pi 

M 

1 

i 

T-i 

n 

n-r. 

W^ 

•-. 

»-<-••. 

»n 

m-if 

D.H.F. 

q 





. 
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CONSTANTS  OF  MACHINE. 


Lotds  at  Knife-edge. 

Moment  Arm.... ft. 

Dau  for  Beam. 

SUdiog  Poiae. 
Weight....  lbs. 

Weight, 
lbs. 

Value,  ft.- 

lbs.  per 

100  Revs. 

Moment 
Arm. 
Feet. 

Value,  fL- 

Ibs.  pe» 

looReTB. 

Small  PoiM 

First  Notch 

large  Poite. 

Last  Notch 

Dy  Damometer-bcam 

,,.-iv. 

Increase  per  Notch. 

^t=:2ero-reading  by  Beam.  ...ft.-lbs. 

W^o-f  ^#=Frictlon.reading=. . .ft.-lbs. 

Z92.  Emerson's  Power-scale.— One  of  the  most  complete 
transmission-dynamometers  is  shown  in  Fig.  97f,  with  attached 
numbers  showing  the  dimensions  of  the  various  sizes  manu- 
factured. In  this  instrument  the  wheel  C  is  keyed  or  fastened 
to  the  shaft ;  the  wheel  B  is  connected  with  the  wheel  C  near 
its  outer  circumference  by  projecting  studs;  the  amount  of 
pressure  on  these  studs  is  conveyed  by  bent  levers  to  a  collar, 
which  in  turn  is  connected  with  weighing-levers.  Small  weights 
are  read  off  from  the  scale  D^  and  larger  ones  by  the  weights 
in  the  scale-pan  N.  A  dash-pot  is  used  to  prevent  sudden 
fluctuations  of  the  weighing-lever. 

193.  Form  of  Report. — The  following  forms  for  report 
and  log  of  tests  on  Webber  Dynamometer  and  Emerson's 
Power-scale  are  used  by  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology. 


REPORT. 


Test  oiL« 


No. 


No.  of  test. 
Ft.-lb0.  per. 


No.  of  test« 


Date. 


WEBBER  DYNAMOMETER. 


.eeconds. 


.-. I 


EMERSON  POWER-SGALB. 


Doratioa  of  test..  ....••• 

Revolutioos  per  minnte.. 
Load 
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BRAKE. 


^ 

« 

3 

^ 

» 

3 

i-a 

1-3 

S-3 

H.  P.by  brake.. 

Sigiwd.... 
LOG. 


Ho 

Bi^e. 

s 

a 

! 

i 

"5 

1 

I 

J 

f 

1 

It 

\ 

1 

i 

s 

- 

1 

- 

- 

.« 

- 

— 

T»[N 

- 

- 

- 

H.P.  by  brake 

... 

Constants  and  Remarks. 


194.  The  Van  Winkle  Power-meter— The  Van  Winkle 
Power-metpr  is  shown  in  Fig.  97A,  complete,  and  with  its  parts 
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separated,  in  Fig.  gyi  It  consists  of  a  sleeve  with  attached 
plate,  B,  that  can  be  fastened  rigidly  to  the  shaft;  and  a 
plate,  *4,  which  is  revolved  by  the  force  communicated  through 


the  springs  ss.     The  angular  position  of  the  plate  A  with  r 
ence  to  B  will  vary  with  the  force  transmitted.     This  angular 
motion  is  utilized  to  operate  levers,  and  move  a  loose  sleeve 


longitudinally  on  the  shaft.  The  amount  of  moHf 
sleeve,  which  is  proportional  to  the  force  transmitted,  is  indi- 
cated by  a  hand  moving  over  a  graduated  dial:  The  dial  is 
graduated  to  show  horse-power  per  100  revolutions. 


^^H 
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195.  Belt-dynamometers. — Belts  have  been  used  in  some 

instances   instead  of   gearing   in    transmission-dynamometers, 

but  because  of  the  great  loss  of  power  due  to  stifTness  of  the 

Wis,  and  to  the  uncertainty  caused 

by  slipping,   they   have   not   been 

extensively  used.      The   following 

form,  from    Church's   "  Mechanics 

of  Materials,"  is  probably  as  suc- 
cessful as  any  that  has  been  de- 
vised. It  consists  of  a  vertical 
plate,  carrying  four  pulleys  and  a 

scale-pan,   as   shown    in    Fig.   g;^.       p^^^^  •iTi.-K  B.LT-DyHAin)MMT«. 
The   scale-beam    is    balanced,   the 

b:it  then  adjusted,  and  power  turned  on  ;  a  sufficient  weighty 
G,  is  placed  in  the  scale-pan  to  balance  the  plate  again.  Let 
b  be  the  arm  of  the  scale-pan,  and  a  that  of  the  forces  Pand 
P'.     Then,  for  equilibrium, 


Gb=^Pa~  P'a,  . 


<>> 


■ince  Pand  P'  on  the  right  have  no  leverage  about  C,  as  the 
line  of  the  belts  produced  intersects  C.    From  (i) 


(2> 


The  work  transmitted  in  foot-pounds  per  minute  is  equal 
to  {P—  P')v,  in  which  v  is  the  velocity  of  the  belt  in  feet  per 
minute  to  be  obtained  by  counting.     Another  form  employs 

'  two  quarter-twist  belts  to  revolve  a  shaft  at  right  angles  to  the 
main  shaft.  (See  Vol.  XII,,  Transactions  Am.  Soc.  Mechan- 
ical Engineers.) 

196.  Method  of  Testing  Belts.'— The  object  of  this  test 
is  to  determine  the  coefficient  of  friction,  and  the  power  trans- 

'   mitted   by  various  kinds  of  belting  running  under  different 

I  conditions. 
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The  required  formula  are  given  in  Article  128,  page  173, 
as  follows;  T",.  maximum  tension;  7",.  minimum  tension;  ^^ 
the  force  of  friction;  t,  the  percentage  of  arc  of  contact  to 
whole  circumference ;  d,  the  arc  of  contact  in  circular  measure 
Wc  have 


r,  -  r,  =  F: 


From  which 


Common  log  -=■  =  0434/9  =  27288/*:, 
ch 


/=  Napierian  log  (yj^. 

Belt-testing  machines  must  be  arranged  so  that  measures 
of  r, ,  T„  8,  and  f  can  be  made.  To  determine  loss  due  to 
resistance,  it  is  necessary  to  supply  the  power  by  a  transmis- 
sion-dynamometer, and  absorb  that  delivered  by  a  brake. 

197.  The  Sibley  College  Belt-testing  Machine.— The 
beh-tesling  machine  illustrated  in  Fig.  97^  is  used  in  the 
Mechanical  Laboratory  of  Sibley  College.  It  was  designedby 
Wilfred  Lewis  of  Philadelphia,  and  used  in  the  tests  described 
in  Vol.  VIL  of  Transactions  of  American  Society  of  Mechanical 
Engineers. 

The  belt  to  be  tested  is  placed  on  the  pulleys  E,  F\  power  is 
transmitted  through  the  pulleys /"to  the  Lewis  transmittins- 

•  The  Bludeni  li  referred  10  papers  in  Transaeiiona  ol  Americao  Society .o( 
MecbanicBl  EnBineers,  Vol.  VU..  by  Wilfred  Lewis  and  Prof.  G.  Unit;  alto 
(o  paper  in  Vol.  XIl,  by  Prof.  G.  Aide  n  ;  and  id  ibe  Holman  (eiu  In  ibe  Jom 
aal  ot  the  Franklin  InsiUute.  18S5. 


i 
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■dynamometer  (see  Article  i88,  page  224),  and  thence  through 
the  shaft  //to  the  pulley  £.  The  power  transmitted  is  absorbed 
by  a  Prony  brake  on  the  shaft  M.  The  slip  of  the  belt  is 
measured  by  transmitting  the  motion  of  the  pulley  E  by  gearing 
to  the  shaft  /,  and  thence  to  a  disk  5,  whose  edge  is  graduated. 
The  pulley  F  is  connected  to  the  gear-wheel  L,  shown  in  a 
larger  scale  in  centre  of  Fig.  g6.  The  wheel  L  is  so  proportioned 
that  if  there  is  no  slip  it  will  revolve  at  the  same  rate  as  the 
disk  5;  if  there  is  slip  it  will  fa!!  behind  S.  The  amount  that 
it  falls  behind  is  read  by  the  scale  V,  which  may  be  clamped 
to  the  hub  of  L  by  the  screw  T.  As  this  device  moves  only 
one  one-hundredth  as  fast  as  the  main  shaftii,  the  amount  of 
slip  can  be  easily  read.  The  pulley  F  and  the  brake  M  arc 
mounted  on  a  carriage,  whicli  can  be  drawn  back  by  the  screw 
N.  The  pulley  E  is  mounted  in  a  frame,  supported  on  knife- 
edges  below,  R.  The  shaft  H  is  fitted  with  a  universal  joint, 
to  eliminate  the  effect  of  transverse  strains  on  the  dynamom- 
eter. 

Weighing-scales  are  placed  at  A,  B,  and  C,  respectively, 
that  at  A  is  termed  the  dynamometer-scales ;  that  at  B,  the  brakt- 
scales  that  at  C,  the  tension-scales.  The  reading  on  the  tension- 
scales  C,  multiplied  by  the  horizontal  arm  A",  divided  by  the 
height*/ of  the  pulley  £  upon  the  knife-edge,  gives  the  total 
tension  on  the  belts  7",  -j-  7",.  The  reading  on  brake-scales 
B,  divided  by  the  arm  t  of  the  brake,  and  multiplied  by  the 
radius  D  of  the  pulley  F,  gives  the  difference  of  tensions. 
T,-~T,.  The  brake-scale  reading,  multiplied  by  the  brake-arm 
b,  and  by  inn,  n  being  the  number  of  revolutions,  gives  the 
delivered  work  in  foot-pounds.  The  dynamometer  scale-read- 
ing A,  multiplied  by  the  equivalent  dynamometer-arm  a  and 
by  2nn,  gives  the  work  received  in  foot-pounds.  The  dyn.> 
mometer-arm  a  is  to  be  found  as  described  in  Article  li'i, 
page  225. 

198.  Directions  for  Belt-test 

I.  Before  starting: 

{a)  Get  speed-indicator  and  log- 
{b)  Oil  all  bearings  and  loose  pulley 


■blanks.  ^^^H 

jlley  under  main  b^^H 
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(r)  Balance  scales  A  and  C»  and  note  their  **zero« 
leadings." 

2.  With  test-belt  off : 

(d)  Take  friction-reading  on  scales  A  for  driving-shaft, 
counting  its  revolutions. 

{e)  Weigh  brake-arm  (see  note  below)  to  get  zero- 
reading  of  scale  B  and  then  remove  brake  from  brake-pulley. 

3.  With  brake  off : 

(/)  Put  on  test-belt  (while  loose),  first  moving  brake- 
shaft  frame  by  unscrewing  hand-wheel  next  the  floor.  Tighten 
belt  to  read  while  at  rest  75  lbs.  net,  on  scales  C. 

{g)  Take  friction-reading  again  on  scales  A.  Count 
revolutions  of  driving-shaft  and  read  **  per  cent  of  slip,"  from 
which  the  speed  of  brake-shaft  can  be  calculated. 

4.  Run  I. 

(A)  For  tension  of  belt :  Set  scales  Cto  read  50  lbs.  net 
with  belt  at  rest,  by  screwing  up  hand-wheel  next  the  floor, 
which  should  not  be  changed  during  the  run.  Take  reading 
of  scales  C  for  each  load  added  on  brake-scales  B, 

(1)  For  power  given  o?it  by  belt:  Set  scales  B  to  read  5 
lbs.  ••  net "  or  effective  "  load,"  and  balance  by  tightening 
brake  while  running.  Feed  a  light  stream  of  water  into  rim 
of  brake-pulley.     Count  its  revolution:>. 

(Jk)  For  power  put  into  Jbelt :  Read  scales  A  and  take 
speed  of  driving-shaft. 

(/)  For  slip  of  belt :  Read  graduated  "  slip-disk,"  which 
has  100  equal  divisions.  When  vernier  is  set,  it  turns  with  the 
disk,  and  shows  one  per  cent  of  slip  when  falling  back  one 
division  during  one  turn  of  the  slip-disk. 

{tn)  Thus  continue  to  increase  brake-load  by  5  lbs.  of 
increments  on  scales  B.  Each  time  keep  it  carefully  balanced, 
and  take  simultaneous  readings  on  scales  A^  scales  B^  scales  C% 
slip-disk,  and  revolution-counter. 

5.  Runs  II.,  III.,  and  IV. 

(«)  For  run  II.,  set  tension-scales  to  read  75  lbs.  net 
with  belt  at  rest,  and  proceed  as  in  run  I.  Increase  this  initial 
tension-reading  by  25  lbs.  each,  for  runs  III.  and  IV. 
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6.  Measurement  of  machine-constants : 

((>)  Get  length  in  feet  of  (i)  brake-arm,  (2)  dynamom- 
eter-arm, (3)  arms  of  bell-crank  acting  on  tension-scales,  ami 
(4)  circumferences  of  test-belt  pulleys, — latter  with  steel  tape. 
Calculate  diameters. 

(^)  If  the  pulleys  differ  in  diameter,  the  reading  an 
slip-disk,  obtained  while  running  "  light "  (see  {£),  above),  viii 
be  the  "zero"  of  all  the  slip-readings, 

N.B.  Shut  off  water  at  brake-pulley  when  it  stops. 

Note. — To  weigh  brake-arm :  Loosen  brake  and  oil  face  of 
pulley.  Balance  arm  on  scales  while  turning  pulley  first  back- 
ward and  again  forward.  The  mean  of  the  two  readings  will 
be  the  weight  required. 

199.  Form  of  Log  and  Reports  as  used  in  Sibley  Col- 
Ieg:e. 

Test  of  Belting  b^ 1B9.. 

Description  oi  Belt,  Material Made  bj 

Length feet.  Widtb locliei.         Tbkkneas iocbes. 

CoDCUtioa , 


i 

jl 

1 

i 

1 
U 

Sule-rcadlng^ 

7 

3 

■0 
f 

} 

1 

I 
^ 

>i 

X 

1 

1 

'a" 

1 

1 

3 

4 

1 

7 
8 
9 

13 
14 
IS 
If. 

B 

<r 

Tx+Tf 

Tx 

^1 

T^*T^ 

/ 
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CONSTANTS  OF   MACHINE. 


Sjrmbol. 

Results. 

n 

Arm  of  transmission-dvnainoiiictcr ft. 

h 

Arm  of  Pronv  brake ** 

h 

Hor  arm  on  tension-scales ** 

d 

Ver.  arm  on  tension-scales " 

Diameter  drivinsr  oullcv in. 

0 

Dx 

Diameter  driven  pulley " 

Face  driving  pulley ** 

Face  driven  pulley " 

Area  of  bearincrs.  drivini?  wheel sa.  in. 

*»  1 

••     "          *•         driven  wheel "     " 

Weight  on  bearings,  driving  wheel lbs. 

•«       •»         "         driven  wheel " 

Kind  of  Dullev  used 

FORM   OF   REPORT. 


Results  of  Test  of. 
Made  by 


Belting. 
...189.. 


Average  of  Results. 


Duration  of  trial 

Revolutions  driving  shaft 

Revolutions  driven  shaft 

Belt-speed,  feet  per  minute.. . . 

Dynamometer-scales,  lbs 

Brake-scales,  lbs 

Tension-scales,  lbs 

Circumference  driving  pulley. . 
Circumference  driven  pulley. . . 
Dynamometer  horse-power. . . . 

Brake,  horse-power 

Difiference 

Slip  of  belt,  per  cent 

Slip  of  belt,  feet  per  minute  . . . 
Horse  power  per  inch  in  width. 

Maximum  tension,  7\ 

Minimum  tension,  T% 

/•.-  r. 

T^^\^Tt 

Arc  of  contact,  degrees . 

CoeflScient  of  friction,  per  cent. 

Loss  due  to  stiffness 

Loss  due  to  journal-friction. . . . 


Test  No. 
I. 


Test  No. 
II. 


Test  No. 
III. 


Test  No. 
IV. 


r  "  ' 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

MEASUREMENT  OF  LIQUIDS  AND  GASES. 

200.  Theory  of  the  Flow  of  Water. — General  Farmutm  of 
Discharge. — The  theory  of  the  flow  of  water  is  fully  investigated 
in  Weisbach's  Mechanics,  Vol.  I.;  in  Church's  Mechanics  of 
Engineering ;  and  in  the  article  "  Hydromechanics,"  Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica.  A  very  concise  statement  of  the  principles 
involved  and  formulas  required  are  given  here,  preceding  the 
actual  methods  of  measurement  of  the  flow,  but  students  are  ad- 
vised to  consult  the  foregoing  works.  In  the  flow  of  water  the 
particles  are  urged  onward  by  gravity,  or  an  equivalent  force, 
and  move  with  the  same  velocity  as  bodies  falling  through  a 
height  equal  to  the  head  of  water  exerting  the  pressure.  If 
this  head  be  represented  by  A,  and  the  corresponding  velocity 
in  feet  per  second  by  z/,  we  have,  neglecting  friction  losses, 


v^yigJi (i) 

If  we  denote  the  area  in  square  feet  of  the  discharge  ori- 
fice by  Fj  the  quantity  discharged  in  cubic  feet  per  second  by 
(2,  then,  neglecting  contraction. 

Q-vF^F'figh (2) 

It  IS  found,  however,  in  the  actual  discharge  of  wate%  that, 

except  in  rare  cases,  i.  The  actual  velocity  of  discharge  is  less 

-^an  the  theoretical ;  2.  The  area  of  the  stream  discharged  is 

less  than  the  area  of  the  orifice  through  which  it  passes.     These 

losses  are  corrected  by  introducing  coefficients.    The  coefficieid 

84a 
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of  velocity  is  the  ratio  of  the  actual  to  the  theoretical  velocity, 
and  is  represented  by  c^ .  The  coefficient  of  contraction  is  the  ratio 
of  the  least  area  of  cross-section  of  the  discharged  stream  to 
the  area  of  orifice  of  discharge,  and  is  denoted  by  Cg .  The 
coefficient  of  efflux  or  discharge  is  the  product  of  these  two 
quantities,  and  is  represented  by  c. 

If  Va,  denotes  the  actual  velocity  of  discharge,  we  shall  have 


v^  —  c^'^h (3) 

The  coeflScient  c,  is  to  be  determined  by  experiment ;  it  is 
nearly  constant  for  different  heads  with  well-formed  simple 
orifices.  It  often  has  the  value  0.97.  The  difference  between 
the  velocity  of  discharge  and  that  due  to  the  head  may  be 
expressed  in  terms  of  the  equivalent  loss  of  head.  Thus  the 
total  head  producing  outflow  consists  of  a  part,  //^ ,  producing 
the  actual  velocity  v^ ;  and  a  second  part,  h^ ,  expended  in 
overcoming  velocity  and  friction.  Denote  the  ratio  of  these 
parts  by  c^ .     Then 

K  ==  cX (4) 

We  also  have 

^  =  A,  +  A.  =  A,(r,+  i). (5) 

Hence 

*-=d^ ■     («) 

Since  h^  is  the  head-producing  velocity, 


v^^^* 


V,=  V2gh.—A/2g-—r--,       ,      ,      ,     .     (7) 
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By  equating  (7)  and  (3)  we  obtuii  die  relation  of  /^  to  ^ 
as  follows: 

«^  =  J,-i.     .......    (8) 

Tke  actual  discharge 

Q^zi^cQ^cvP^cFV^ (9) 

Since  c  -^^  c^^ » 


Q^^c^^^h^c/^i^ 2gJL^^.    .    (10) 
From  equation  (9)9 

20Z.  Formulae  for  Flow  of  Water  over  Weirs.* — ^A  war 

is  primarily  a* dam  or  obstruction  over  which  the  water  is  made 
to  pass ;  but  the  term  is  often  applied  to  a  notch  opening  to 
the  air  on  one  side,  through  which  the  water  flows.  In  cases 
where  the  opening  is  entirely  below  the  surface,  it  is  spoken  of 
as  a  submerged  weir.  The  head  of  water  producing  the  flow- 
is  the  distance  to  the  surface  of  still  water  from  the  centre  of 
pressure  of  the  issuing  stream.  The  depth  of  the  weir  is  meas- 
ured from  the  surface  of  still  water  to  the  bottom  or  sill  of  the 
notch. 

Rectangular  Notch. — Denote  the  coefficient  of  efflux  byr, 
the  depth  of  the  weir  in  feet  by  //,  the  area  in  sq.  feet  enclosed 
by  the  wetted  perimeter  by  F,  and  the  number  of  cubic  feet 
per  second  by  Q.  We  have,  as  a  formula  applicable  to  open 
rectan^rular  notches, 

Q  =  \FcV2ih (II) 

*  See  Church's  Mechanics,  page  684;  Rankine's  Steam-engioe,  p.  90;  Encyc. 
Britannic  a.  Vol.  XII.  p.  470;  Bulletin  on  Irrigatioa  and  Ute  of  Wein,  by  Prof. 
L.  G.  Carpenter,  Fort  Collins,  Colorado. 
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With  most  areas  c  increases  slightly  with  the  length  and 
diminishes  with  the  head  ;  it  probably  depends  on  the  ratio  of 
wetted  perimeter  to  area,  although  it  is  not  quite  constant  for 
triangular  notches,  in  which  this  ratio  is  a  constant  one.  Very 
complete  and  extensive  experiments  were  conducted  by  J.  B, 
Francis  at  Lowell,  Mass.,  and  from  these  experiments  he  de- 
duced the  value  of  the  coefficient  of  contraction  to  equal  one 
tenth  the  head,  and  consequently  for  rectangular  weirs 


Q  =  \c{p  —  OAnK)h  V2gh,      .     •    .    .    (12) 

in  which  n  =  number  of  contractions.  Applying  this  correc 
tion  to  an  ordinary  rectangular  notch  with  two  contractions 
we  have  the  well-known  Francis  formula  for  rectangular  weirs, 

Q  =  \c{b  —  o.2h)h  VTgh  =  5.354*  —  a2//)A' .    .    (13) 

For  heads  ranging  from  three  inches  to  two  feet  it  has  been 
found  by  experiment  that 

r  =  o.62    and    Q  =  ^b -- o.2h)h^ . 

Triangular  Notch. — For  the  triangular  notch  in  which  apex 
is  down,  b  the  base  at  water-level,  //  the  depth, 

Q  :=  {j^ -^  l^ybh  V2gh  ^  4'2%cbhy    .    .    .     (14) 

If  the  angle  is  6o^» 

b=2h  tan  30**  =  1.1547^    and     Q  =  2^7 elf. 
If  the  angle  is  90^ 


b—2h    and     Q  —  -^ch*  V2gh. 

Trapezoidal  Notch. — To  avoid  the  corrections  for  contrac* 
tions,  Cippoletti  of  Milan  in  1886  proposed  to  use  a  trape* 
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zoidal  notch  of  such  dimensions  that  the  area  of  the  stream 
flowing  through* the  triangular  portion  should  be  just  sufficient 
to  correct  for  the  contraction  of  the  stream  in  a  rectangular 
weir.  The  proportions  of  such  a  weir,  in  terms  of  the  length 
at  bottom  of  the  notch,  is  as  follows :  height  equal  to  six  tenths 
the  bottom  length,  width  of  top  equal  to  the  bottom  plus 
one  fourth  the  height  added  to  either  side ;  the  tangent  of  the 
angle  of  inclination  of  the  sides  equal  to  0,2$.  It  is  asserted 
that  such  a  weir  will  give  the  discharge  with  an  error  less  than 
one  half  of  one  per  cent.  The  formula  for  the  use  of  such  a 
notch  would  be  simply 

(2  =  |rM  i^^  =  3.33M« (15) 

Submerged  orifices,  rectangular  or  circular^  are  sometimes 
used  for  the  measurement  of  water.  The  required  formulae 
are  given  in  the  table  following. 

From  table  in  Weisbach*s  Mechanics,  r  =  on  the  average 
a6.  For  small  areas  it  diminishes  with  increase  of  head  from 
0.7  to  0.6,  and  for  large  areas  it  increases  with  increase  of  head 
from  0.57  to  0.60. 

These  formulae  are  conveniently  tabulated  as  follows : 

202.  Table  of  Formulae  for  Flow  over  Weirs. 


over 
torn. 

0  0  . 

sSsf 

Form  of  Notch. 

Depth  0 
sniorbot 

Depth    0 
top  of  n 
or  orifice 

Width    < 
notch  at  w 
level. 

Average    \ 
of  coefii 
of  discha 

Rectangular: 

Usual  form  . . . 

h 

0 

b 

.63  to  .58 

Francis 

h 

0 

b 

.622 

Submerged.. . 

h 

h' 

b 

f 

h 

h' 

b 

.62 

Triangular:  ^ 

h 

0 

b' 

.617 

to 

h 

0 

%h  tan  a 

.617 

Ang.  at  b.    6o° 

h 

0 

1.1547^ 

.617 

Ang.  at  b.    90* 

h 

0 

2h 

.617 

Trapetoidal: 

Cippolettrs... 

h 

0 

b-\-\h 

0.62 

Formula  for  diacharge  in  cubic 
feet  per  aecood. 


\cbk  ^%gk 

ich  ^^^{b  "  0,ink) 

\cb  t^iii~>t^*) 

^cb'h  4/^ 

^bh*  Un  a  ^^9gk 

a.47f^*_ 
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When  still  water  cannot  be  found  above  the  weir,  and  we 
have  a  velocity  of  approach  that  can  be  measured  and  is  equal 

%'  =  ^2gh\  we  can  compute  h\     Then 

In  above  formula  Q  =  discharge  in  cubic  feet  per  second, 
b  the  length  of  sill  at  bottom  of  notch, 

203.  EfiBiix  of  Water  through  Nozzles,  or  Conical  Con- 
verging Orifices. — In  this  case,  if  we  denote  least  area  in 
square  feet  by  F^  in  which  <f'  is  the  coefHcient  of  contraction, 
c'  that  of  velocity,  and  c  that  of  discharge, 


Qz=ic'c"F)/2fh^cFsf2fh (17) 

In  this  case  the  head  is  to  be  measured  by  a  pressure-gauge 
attached  close  to  the  nozzle. 

The  value  of  ^  is  a  maximum  when  the  sides  of  the  nozzle 
make  an  angle  of  13°  24^  attaining  a  value  of  0.946.  When  the 
angle  of  the  nozzle  is  3°  10',  c  =  0.895,  and  when  49°,  c  =  0.895. 
(See  Church's  Mechanics,  page  692 ;  "  Hydromechanics,'* 
Encyc.  Brit.,  page  475.) 

204.  Efflux  of  Water  through  Venturi  Tubes  or  Bell- 
mouthed  Orifices. — A  conically  divergent  orifice,  with 
rounded  entrance  to  conform  to  the  shape  of  the  contracted 
vein,  is  now  termed,  from  the  first  experimenter,  Verr/urfs  tube. 
The  dimensions  of  such  a  tube,  as  given  in  Encyc.  Britannica^ 
Vol.  XII.,  page  463,  are  as  follows,  in  terms  of  the  small 
diameter  (d).  Large  diameter  (D)  at  opening  equals  1.25^; 
length  equals  .625^,  or  .5/?.  The  sides  are  in  section  a  circular 
arc,  struck  with  a  radius  of  1.625^/,  from  a  centre  in  the  line  of 
(a)  produced. 


*  Rankine's  Steam-engine.     Hamilton  Smith  writes  formula 

0  =  l^ZScb(k  -h  \\h'% 
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The  formula  of  discharge  is 

Q^^FV^h, (i8) 

in  which  F  is  the  least  area,  h  the  head  to  be  measured  by  a 
pressure-gauge  attached  to  the  pipe  before  the  area  of  cross* 
section  is  reduced,  c'  the  coefficient  of  velocity.  The  coeffi- 
cient of  contraction  in  this  case  is  equal  to  one.  Weisbach 
gives  the  value  of  c'  as  .959,  .975,  and  .994  for  heads  respec* 
lively  2  feet,  40  feet,  and  160  to  1000  feet. 

Prof.  Church,  in  his  Mechanics,  page  694,  describes  an  ex- 
periment on  a  conically  divergent  tube  3  inches  long,  .8  inch 
diameter  at  least  section. 

Coefficient  of  discharge  with  heads  from  2  to  4  feet  varied 
from  .901  to  .914. 

205.  Plow  of  Water  under  Pressure. — The  pressure  ex- 
erted by  flowing  water  in  pipes  is  very  different  from  that  due 
to  still  water  under  the  same  head.  The  pressure  follows  more 
or  less  closely  the  law  enunciated  in  the  theorem  of  Bemouilli, 
which  may  be  stated  in  a  general  form  as  follows :  "  The  exter* 
nal  and  internal  work  done  on  a  mass  is  equal  to  the  change  of 
kinetic  energy  produced;**  that  is,  the  total  energy  of  a  flowing 
stream  remains  constant  except  for  losses  due  to  friction. 

In  the  flow  of  water  through  a  pipe  with  varying  cross- 
section  the  velocity  of  flow  will  be  very  nearly  inversely  as  the 
area  of  cross-section.  Since  the  energy  or  product  of  pressure 
and  velocity  is  nearly  constant  by  Bernouilli's  theorem,  as  the 
velocity  increases  the  pressure  must  diminish,  and  we  shall 
find  least  pressute  at  the  points  where  the  cross-sections  are 
least.  From  some  experiments  made  by  the  author,  the  same 
law  of  varying  pressure  with  varying  cross-section  applies  in  a 
less  degree  to  the  flow  of  steam  through  a  pipe.*  The  formula 
expressing  Bernouilli's  theorem,  neglecting  friction,  is 

v"       p 

—  -I 1-  £r  =  constant; 

2g^  Y 

*See  "  Hvdromechanics/'  Encyc.  Briiannica,  page  46S. 
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in  which  v^  -t-  2g  is  the  velocity-head,  /  is  the  pressure  per 
square  foot,  y  the  weight  per  cubic  foot ;  so  that  p  -r-  y  is  the 
pressure-head,  and  z  the  potential  head,  or  vertical  distance 
from  any  horizontal  reference  line. 

206.  Flow  of  Water  in  Circular  Pipes,* — In  this  case 
there  is  a  loss  of  head,  h\  due  to  friction.  Denote  the  sine  of 
the  angle  of  inclination  by  1,  diameter  by  d^  length  by  Z,  loss 
of  head  by  A/,  all  in  feet  coefficient  of  loss  of  head  by  C. 


V  =  c^?. (.9) 


d  2g 


From  experiments  of  Darcy, 


C  =  0.005 ( I  -| -%]     for  clean  pipes; 

Z  =  0.01(1  -| ^1     for  incrusted  pipes; 

C  =  o.a\i  +  Y^j     in  general ; 

-=\/S^^ 


(20) 


G  =  J^^- (21) 


Loss  of  Head  at  Elbows. — In  this  case  the  loss  is  principally 
due  to  contraction.    Weisbach  gives  the  following  formulae : 


hJ^Zcr (22) 


See  "  Hydromechanics^ "  Encyc.  Britannica. 
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If  0.  eq^ual  the  exterior  angl^ 


C  =  a94S7sin»-|  +  2.047sin*-?.   •    •   •  (ij^ 


From  this  are  deduced  the  following  values : 


t 


0.046 


40- 
0.139 


6o' 
0.364 


80* 
0.740 


0.984 


I00» 
1.96 


no* 
1.556 


ISO* 

i.86f 


s.isS 


For  pipes  neatly  bent  the  value  of  C^  is  much  less. 

By  equating  hp  and  A/  in  equations  (19)  and  (22),  a  length 
of  pipe  can  be  found  which  will  produce  a  loss  of  head  equiva- 
lent to  that  produced  by  any  given  elbow.  We  shall  have 
this  additional  length : 


(24) 


On  substituting  the  values  of  C<  as  above,  and  C  as  equal  to 
0.006,  this  additional  length  will  be  found  not  to  varj'  much 
from  40  diameters  for  each  90°  elbow,  and  7  diameters  for  each 
45°  elbow. 

Loss  of  Head  on  entering  a  Pipe. — This  loss  is  very  small 
when  a  special  bell-mouthed  entrance  is  used,  but  is  great  in 
other  cases.  The  loss  of  head  in  entering  a  straight  tube  is 
expressed  by  the  formula 


(25) 
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Weisbach  found  C^  =  0.505.  By  making  A/  of  equation  (19) 
equal  to  A^t  and  reducing,  we  find  the  additional  length,  Z,  of 
straight  pipe  producing  the  samd*  loss  of  head. 


Z  = 


4C- 


Assuming  C  has  an  average  value  of  0.006,  and  C*  as  above, 

L  =  2od. 

Loss  of  Head  by  abrupt  Contraction  of  Pipe. — In  this  case 
Weisbach  found 


hm^  = 


0.316—, 


which  would  correspond  to  an  additional  length  of  pipe  equal 
to  about  13  diameters.  When  the  mouth  of  the  contracted 
pipe  is  jeduced  by  an  aperture  smaller  than  the  pipe,  Weis- 
bach found  the  following  values  of  C^.  In  the  table,  F^  is  area 
of  orifice,  F^  that  of  pipe  into  which  the  flow  takes  place. 


Cc 
He 


Fm 


O.I 

0.016 

231.7 

0.2 
0.614 

50.99 

0.3 
0.612 
19.78 

0.4 

0.610 

9.612 

0.5 
0.607 

5.256 

0.6 
0.605 

3.077 

0.8 
0.601 
1. 169 

950^ 

212^ 

82^ 

40/ 

22</ 

13^ 

5^ 

1 

I.O 

0.596 
0.480 

2d 


Globe  valves  produce  about  one  half  more  resistance  than 
a  right-angled  elbow,  or  an  amount  equal  to  an  additional 
length  of  about  60  diameters. 

207.  Loss  of  Head  in  flowing  through  a  Perforated 
Diaphragm  in  a  Tube  of  Uniform  Section. — Let  F,  be  the 
area  of  the  orifice,  /'that  of  the  pipe  in  square  feet,  C  the  co- 
efficient of  discharge,  c  the  coefficient  of  contraction. 
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Hie  loss  of  head  in  feet 


(26) 


Weisbach  gives  the  following  values  as  die  results  of  e» 
periments: 


Ft 
F 

O.I 

0.2 

0.3 

0.4 

0.5 

0.6 

0.7 

0.8 

0.9 

I.O 

'< 

0.624 

225.9 

0.632 
47.77 

0.643 
30.83 

0.659 
7.801 

o.6Si 
1.753 

0.712 
f.796 

0.755 
0.797 

0.813 
0.290 

0.80s 

o.ood 

I.O 

0.0 

208.  Volume  flowing  through  a  Perforated  Diaphragm. 

— ^Let  Ha  represent  the  head  in  feet  on  side  of  greatest  press- 
ure, and  Hj,  that  on  the  opposite  side. 
The  loss  of  head 

From  equation  (26),  by  transposing  and  substituting^ 


" = V^' "  \/¥*^^' ~  ^*^*  •  •  • 


(27) 


The  quantity  discharged  in  cubic  feet  per  second. 


Q 


=  F,v  =  F,J^{H,-H,).  ,    .    ,    . 


(a8) 


From  this 


.(38.) 
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209.  Measurements  of  the  Flow  of  Water. —  General 
Mttkods. — The  measurement  of  the  flow  of  water  is  of  import- 
ance in  connection  with  efficiency-tests  of  pumps,  water-meters, 
mdsteam-engines.aswell  as  in  determining  the  amount  of  water 
that  can  be  obtained  from  a  given  stream. 

Tiu  methods  usid  for  measurement  of  the  flow  usually  con- 
sist  in  making  the  water  pass  through  open  notches  over  weirs, 
through  standard  orifices  or  nozzles,  or  through  meters. 

The  coefficients  that  have  been  given  are  in  every  case  to  be 
considered  approximations  only,  and  should  be  tested  by  actual 
measurement  under  the  conditions  of  use. 

Tht  ktad  of  -water  is  the  distance  from  the  centre  of  press- 
ure to  the  surface  of  still  water  under  atmospheric  pressure.  In 
case  the  water  is  under  pressure  and  at  rest,  this  head  can  be 
measured  by  a  calibrated  pressure-gauge.  The  gauge  is  usually 
graduated  to  show  pressure  in  pounds  per  square  inch,  each 
pound  being  equivalent  to  a  head  of  2.307  feet  of  water  at  a 
temperature  of  70°  Fahr.,  or  to  3,037  inches  of  mercury. 

In  case  the  water-pressure  is  read  in  inches  of  mercury,  one 
inch  of  mercury  corresponds  to  a  head  equal  to  1.I13  feet. 

A  convenient  table,  showing  relation  of  pounds  of  pressure- 
licad  in  feet  of  water  or  inches  of  mercury,  will  be  found  in 
Article  260. 

210.  Flow  of  Water  over  Weirs. — Methods  of  measuring 
the  Head. — The  head  is  measured  most  accurately  by  the  use  of 
the  hooli-gaugc,  used  first  by  Mr.  U.  Boyden  of  Boston  in 
1840.  Many  of  the  English  engineers  still  depend  on  the  use 
of  floats.  The  head  in  all  cases  is  to  be  measured  at  a  distance 
suflficiently  back  from  the  weir  to  insure  a  surface  which  is  un- 
affected by  the  flow.  The  channel  above  the  weir  must  be  of 
sufficient  depth  and  width  lo  secure  comparatively  still  water. 
The  addition  of  baffle-plates,  some  near  the  surface  and  some 
near  the  bottom,  under  or  over  which  the  water  must  flow,  or 
the  introduction  of  screens  of  wire-netting,  serves  to  check  the 
current  to  great  extent.  Such  an  arrangement  is  sometimes 
Ealled  a  tumbling-bay. 

E  object  of  the  baffle-plates  is  to  secure  still  water  for  the 
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measurement  of  height  of  the  surface  above  the  siU  ol 
The  same  object  can  be  accomplished  by  connecting 
r  vessel  to  the  water  above  the  weir  by  a  small  pipe 
entering  near  the  bottom  of  the  vessel;  the  water 
will  stand  in  this  vessel  at  the  same  height  as  that 
above  the  weir,  and  will  be  disturbed  but  little  by 
waves  or  eddies  in  the  main  channel.  The  height 
of  water  is  then  obtained  from  that  in  the  vessel 
Prof.  1.  P.  Church  has  the  connecting-pipe  pass  over 
the  top  of  the  vessel  and  arranged  so  as  to  act  as  a 
siphon. 

The  Hook-gauge. — This  consists  of  a  sharp- 
pointed  hook  attached  to  a  vernier  scale,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  98,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  amount  it  is 
raised  or  lowered  can  be  accurately  measured.  To 
use  it,  the  hook  is  submerged,  then  slowly  raised  to 
break  the  surface.  Tlie  correct  height  is  the  read- 
ing :he  instant  the  hook  pierces  tlie  surface.  To 
obtain  the  head  of  water  flowing  over  the  weir,  set 
the  point  of  the  hook  at  the  same  level  as  the  sill 
of  the  weir.  The  reading  taken  in  this  position 
will  correspond  to  the  zero-head,  and  is  to  be  sub- 
tracted from  all  other  readings  to  give  the  head  of 
the  water  flowing  over  the  weir. 

In  some  forms  of  the  hook-gauge  the  zero  of 
I.  the  main  scale  can  be  adjusted  to  correspond  to 
the  zero-head,  or  level  of  the  sill  of  the  weir. 
Floats. — Floats  are  sometimes  used  :  they  are  made  of  hol- 
low metallic  vessels,  or  painted  blocks  of  wood  or  cork,  and 
carry  a  vertical  stem  :  on  the  .stem  is  an  index-hand  or  pcliiter 
that  moves  over  a  graduated  scale. 

211.  Conditions  affecting  the  Accuracy  of  Weirs.— 
I.  The  weir  must  be  preceded  by  a  straiglit  channel  of  con- 
stant cross-section,  with  its  axis  passing  through  the  middle  of 
the  weir  and  perpendicular  to  it,  of  sufficient  length  to  secure 
uniform  velocity  without  internal  agitation  or  eddies. 
2.  The  opening  itself  must  have  a  sharp  edge  on  I 
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Stream  face,  and  the  walls  cut  away  so  that  the  thickness  shall 
not  exceed  one  tenth  the  depth  of  the  overflow. 

3.  The  distance  of  the  sill  or  bottom  of  the  weir  from  the 
bottom  of  the  canal  shall  be  at  least  three  times  the  depth  on 
the  weir,  and  the  ends  of  the  sill  must  be  at  least  twice  the 
depth  on  the  weir  from  the  sides  of  the  canal. 

4.  The  length  of  the  weir  perpendicular  to  the  current  shall 
be  three  or  four  times  the  depth  of  the  water. 

5.  The  velocity  of  approach  must  be  small ;  for  small  weirs 
it  should  be  less  than  6  inches  per  second.  This  requires  the 
channel  of  approach  to  be  much  longer  than  the  weir  opening. 

4.  The  layer  of  falling  water  should  be  perfectly  free  from 
the  walls  below  the  weir,  in  order  that  air  may  freely  circulate 
underneath. 

5.  The  depth  of  the  water  should  be  measured  with  accuracy, 
at  a  point  back  from  the  weir  unaffected  by  the  suction  of  the 
flow  and  by  the  action  of  waves  or  winds. 

6.  The  sill  should  be  horizontal,  the  plane  of  the  notch 
vertical. 

2Z2.  Effect  of  Disturbing  Causes  and  Error  in  Weir 
Measurements. —  i.  Incorrect  measurement  of  head.  This 
may  increase  or  decrease  the  computed  flow,  as  the  error  is  a 
positive  or  negative  quantity. 

2.  Obliquity  of  weir ;  the  effect  of  this  or  of  eddies  is  to 
retard  the  flow. 

3.  Velocity  of  approach  too  great,  sides  and  bottom  too 
near  the  crest,  contraction  incomplete,  crest  not  perfectly 
sharp,  or  water  clinging  to  the  outside  of  the  weir,  tend  in  each 
case  to  increase  the  discharge. 

The  causes  tending  to  increase  the  discharge  evidently  out- 
number those  decreasing  it,  and  are,  all  things  being  taken  into 
account,  more  difficult  to  overcome. 

213.  Water-meters. — The  water-meter  is  an  instrument 
for  measuring  the  amount  of  water  flowing  through  a  pipe. 
Knight  makes  seven  distinct  classes  of  water-meters,  as  follows:* 


.  •  Knight's  Mechanical  Dictionary,  Vol.  III. 


[.  Those  in  which  the  water  rotates  a  horizontal  case,  ota 
horizontal  wheel  in  a  fixed  case,  delivering  a  definite  amount 
at  each  rotation. 

2.  A  piston  or  wheel  made  to  rotate  by  the  pressure  of  the 
water,  the  meter  in  this  case  being  the  converse  of  the  rotaiy 
engine  or  pump. 

3.  A  screw  made  to  rotate  by  the  motion  of  the  water. 

4.  A  reciprocating  piston  in  a.  cylinder  of  known  capadQ' 
driven  backward  and  forward  by  the  pressure  of  the  water. 

5.  The  pulsating  diaphragm,  in  a  vessel  of  known  capacity, 
which  is  moved  alternately  as  the  side  chambers  are  filled 
emptied. 

6.  The  bucket  and  balance-beam,  in  which  the  buckets  o( 
known  capacity  on  the  ends  of  the  beam,  are  alternately  pre- 
sented to  catch  the  water  and  are  depressed  and  emptied  as  they 
become  filled. 

7.  The  meter-wheel.  In  which  chambers  of  known  capacity 
are  alternately  filled  and  discharged  as  the  wheel  rotates. 

Besides  these  seven  classes,  it  is  evident  that  any  machine 
may  be  used  In  which  the  motion  is  proportional  to  the  velocity 
of  flow  of  water. 

These  classes  can  be  united  into  two  general  classes:  I.  Posi- 
tive ;  II.  Inferential.  In  class  I.  the  water  cannot  pass  without 
moving  the  mechanism,  and  meters  of  this  kind  are  consiacrcd 
more  delicate  and  accurate  than  those  in  class  II. 

Each  class  of  meter  has  a  registering  apparatus,  which  in 
general  consists  of  a  series  of  gear-wheels,  so  arranged  as  to 
move  a  hand  continuously  around  a  graduated  dial,  from  which 
the  volume  can  be  read. 

214.  Errors  of  Water-meters. — In  addition  to  the  constant 
errors  of  graduation,  meters  are  liable  to  be  clogged  by  dirt,  to 
be  affected  by  air  in  the  water,  and  by  change  in  the  tempera- 
ture, head,  or  quantity  of  discharge  of  the  water  passing 
through. 

While  the  meter  is  no  doubt  of  sufficient  accuracy  for  com- 
mercia!  purposes,  it  should  be  used  with  caution  in  the  measure- 
ment of  water  lor  tests  or  for  purposes  of  scientific  invcstiga- 


lion.     Before  and  after  such  tests  a  careful  calibration  of  the 
meter  should  be  made  under  the  exact  conditions  of  the  test. 

The  following  directions  explain  the  method  of  calibrating 
the  weir  notch  and  nietir,  arranged  in  series.  In  this  experi- 
ment the  water  Is  to  be  weighed.  Eilher  instrument  may  be 
calibrated  separately.  In  case  the  weir  has  been  calibrated,  the 
meter  could  be  calibrated  by  direct  comparison,  without  the 
'  use  of  weighing-scales. 

215.  Directions  for  Calibrating  the  Weir  Notch  and 
Meter. — The  object  of  this  experiment  is  to  determine  the 
GoefBcient  c  of  formula  (9).  Article  200,  page  201,  and  the  ac- 
curacy of  previous  determinations. 

A/pamius  neci^fd.^  Hook-gauge,  pair  of  scales,  thermom- 
[^ter,  spirit-tevel,  pressure-gauge,  weir,  and  meter. 

I,  Accurately  level  the  sill  of  the  weir,  and  see  that  the 
notch  is  in  a  truly  vertical  plane. 

'  2.  Take  the  zero-reading  of  the  hook-^auge,  by  setting  the 
point  of  the  hook  with  a  spirit-level,  at  the  same  height  as  the 
nil  of  the  notch.  In  case  the  form  of  the  notch  is  such  as  to 
prevent  the  use  of  the  spirit-level,  grease  the  edge  of  the  notch 
and  set  the  hook  by  the  water-level;  being  sure  that  the  water 
lurface  does  not,  through  capillary  action,  rise  above  the 
lower  edge  of  the  notch. 

3.  Start  the  water  flowing,  and  after  it  has  obtained  a  con- 
stant rate,  take  measurements  of  weights  and  of  head.  The 
commeiKrement  of  the  experiment  to  be  determined  by  the 
rising  of  the  poise  on  the  scale-beam,  which  previously  must  be 
*et  at  a  given  weight.  Note  the  time,  scale  reading,  thermom- 
eter-reading, reading  of  the  hook-gauge  at  the  beginning  and 
©nee  in  five  minutes  during  the  run.  As  the  experiment  ap- 
proaches  the  end  set  the  poise  of  the  scale-beam  in  advance  of 
tte  weight,  terminate  the  run  when  the  beam  rises,  accurately 
noting  the  time,  weight,  thermometer-reading,  and  reading  of 
Ihc  hook-gauge.  Make  direct  measurements  of  the  coefficient 
9f  contraction.     Calculate  coefficient  of  discharge. 

4,  If  the  water  to  the  weir  first  passes  through  a  meter,  take 
Borrcsponding  readings  of  the  meter-dial.     Note  the  pressure 
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and  temperature  at  the  meter.  Calculate  the  number  of  cubic 
feet. 

5.  Draw  on  cross-section  paper  a  curve  of  discharge,  in 
which  cubic  feet  per  second  are  taken  as  abscissae  and  the  cor- 
responding  heads  as  ordinates.  Also  draw  in  dotted  lines  on 
the  same  sheet  a  curve  of  coefficients,  of  discharge  in  which  co- 
efficients are  taken  as  abscissa,  and  corresponding  heads  as 
ordinates.  Also,  draw  a  curve  showing  error  of  meter  for  each 
head. 

2x6.  Form  of  Report. — The  following  form  has  been 
used  by  the  author  for  calibration  of  the  weir  notch  and  meter : 

CALIBRATION  OF  WEIR  NOTCH  AND  METER. 

Made  by 

at Date 


Number  of  Run. 


Duration,  minutes 

Temperature  discharge,  deg.  F 

Readings   of  hook-gauge — Zero ft. 

Max ft. 

"         "        Min ft. 

Av fi. 

IVeight  of  water — Beginning  (tare) lbs. 

End  of  run ibs. 

"       Total  lbs. 

Cubic  feet  per  second Q. 

Contraction  gauge — Beginning ft. 

End ft. 

Area — Wetted  orifice sq.  ft. 

"       Contracted  section sq.  ft. 

Coefficients — Contraction,  Cc 

**  Discharge,  r 

Velocity,  Cv 

Loss  of  head,  Cr 

Meter — Beginning 

End 

Difference 

Cubic  feet  per  second 

Error  per  cent 

Pressure-gauge,  lbs 

Thermometer,  F" 


<< 


<« 


« 
<« 

<l 


I. 


II. 


in. 


nr. 


V. 


Constants  of  Weir,  Form Length ft.     Angle  of  sides 

Remarics 

Meter,  manf .  by General  class No.  •  •  • 


Remarks. 


Formul«:  c  m  t^e^t  i^  «  ^  —  i* 
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217.  Calibration  of  Nozzles  and  Venturi  Tubes.— These 
are  often  more  convenient  to  use  than  weir-notches,  in  the 
measurement  of  the  efflux  of  water.  Before  using  these  they 
should  be  carefully  calibrated  by  measurements  of  the  head 
and  discharge.  The  I'etituri  lube  is  sometimes  inserted  in  a 
length  of  pipe;  in  this  case  the  pressure  should  be  observed 
on  either  side  of  the  lube,  and  the  discharge  measured.  The 
special  directions  for  calibrating  when  discharging  into  the  air 
would  be  as  follows: 

1.  Arrange  the  nossle  or  Venturi  tube,  so  that  the  djschai^e 
can  be  caught  in  tanks  and  measured  or  weighed. 

2.  Attach  a  pressure-gauge,  which  has  been  previously  cali 
brated,  to  the  pipe  near  the  nozzle.  Since  the  pressure  is  a 
/unction  of  the  area  of  cross-section,  the  position  ot  the  gauge 
should  be  described  and  the  area  of  the  cross-section  at  that 
point  measured. 

3.  Make  careful  measurements  of  least  and  greatest  inter- 
nal diameters  of  nozzles,  of  length  of  nozzle,  and  note  condition 
of  interior  surface.     Make  sketch  showing  the  form. 

4.  Make  five  runs,  as  explained  in  directions  for  calibrating 
weir-notches.  Article  215,  page  258,  obtaining  weight  of  water 
by  the  same  method.  In  case  it  is  not  convenient  to  weigh  the 
water,  discharge  into  tanks  which  have  been  carefully  calibrated 
by  weighing,  arranged  so  that  one  is  emptying  while  the  other 
is  filling. 

5.  Observe  during  run,  reading  of  pressure-gauge,  temper- 
ature of  discharge-water,  weight  of  discharged  water.  Com- 
pute corresponding  head  producing  flow,  volume  of  discharged 
water,  and  the  coeflScient  of  discharge  in  the  formula 


i 


Q  =  cF\'2gh. 

6.  Draw  a  curve  showing  relation  of  discharge  in  cubic 
feet  to  head,  as  explained  for  weir-notches,  page  258  ;  also  one 
showing  relation  of  coefficient  to  head, 

2l8.  Measurement  of  Efflux  of  Water  throug:h  an  Ori- 
Ace  in  End  of  Tube  of  Uniform  Section. — A  cap  can  often 
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be  arranged  over  the  end  of  a  tube,  and  an  orifice  made  in 
this  cap  with  a  sharp  edge  on  the  side  toward  the  current. 
This  will  be  found  to  give  very  uniform  coefficients  of  di^- 
charge.  The  special  method  of  calibrating  this  orifice  would 
be  as  follows : 

1.  Arrange  the  tube  with  a  cap  in  which  is  an  orifice,  the 
area  of  which  i^  one  third  that  of  the  pipe.  Ream  the  sides  of 
the  orifice  so  that  a  sharp  edge  will  be  presented  to  the  out- 
flowing water.  Attach  a  calibrated  gauge  at  a  distance  of  two 
diameters  of  the  pipe  back  from  the  orifice.  Arrange  to  weigh 
or  measure  the  discharged  water.      Measure  the  orifice. 

2.  Make  runs  as  explained  for  other  calibrations  with  five 
different  beads,  and  notereadingof  pressure-gauge,  temperature 
of  discharged  water,  weight  or  volume  of  discharged  water,  and 
least  diameter  of  stream  discharged.  The  least  diameter  of  the 
discharged  stream  can  be  measured  by  arranging  two  sharp- 
pointed  set-screws  in  a  frame,  so  that  they  can  be  screwed 
toward  each  other.  These  screws  can  be  made  to  touch  the 
outflowing  stream,  and  the  distance  between  their  points  meas- 
ured. 

3.  Compute  head  producing  the  flow,  coefficient  of  con- 
traction, which  is  ratio  of  area  of  stream  to  area  of  orifice, 
coefficient  of  discharge,  and  loss  of  head.  See  equations  (t) 
to  (lo),  Article  200,  page  20i. 

4.  Draw  curves  on  cross-section  paper  showing  the  relations 
of  these  various  quantities. 

5.  Repeat  the  experiment  with  orifices  of  different  sizes. 
219.  Measurement  of  the  Flow  of  Water  in  Pipes  \sf 

use  of  a  Perforated  Diaphragm  or  of  a  Venturi  Tube. — In 
this  case  the  loss  of  head  fluwing  through  the  orifice  in  the 
diaphragm  or  the  Vtnturi  tube  must  be  measured ;  then,  know- 
ing the  coefficient  of  efflux  and  area  of  cross-section,  the  vol- 
ume discharged  can  be  computed  by  equation  (28),  Article 
208,  page  252. 


r  208.  page  25, 

U 


0  =  1'.  x/fi".  -  ">)■ 
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The  difference  of  head  is  measured  accurately  by  inserting 
tubes  at  a  distance  of  two  diameters  on  each  side  of  the  orifice, 
connecting  each  of  these  tubes  to  a  U-shaped  glass  tube  partly 
filled  with  water,  very  much  as  shown  3n  Fig.  104,  page  266, 
except  that  the  ends  of  the  tubes  A  and  B  are  in  each  case 
perpendicular  to  the  pipe,  and  are  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
diaphragm.  The  difference  in  the  height  of  the  water  in  the 
two  branches  of  the  U-shaped  tube  will  be  the  loss  of  head 
{H^  —  H^  caused  by  the  orifice.  It  is  essential  that  the  tubes 
be  connected  into  pipes  having  equal  areas  of  cross-section, 
since  the  pressure,  even  in  the  same  line  of  pipe,  increases  with 
the  area  (see  Article  205).  The  coefficient  C  should  be  deter- 
mined by  calibration,  following  essentially  the  same  method  as 
that  prescribed  for  nozzles  and  Venturi  tubes  in  Article  217. 

220.  Measurement  of  the  Flow  of  Water  in  Streams.* — 
This  is  done  by  (i)  Floating  bodies ;  (2)  Tachometer ;  (3).Pitot*s 
tube ;  (4)  Hydrometric  pendulum. 

Floating  bodies,  when  used,  should  be  small,  and  about  the 
density  of  the  water.  A  floating  body  with  a  volume  about 
one  tenth  of  a  cubic  foot  is  better  than  larger.  They  can  be 
made  of  wood  and  weighted,  or  of  hollow  metal  and  partially 
filled  with  water.  A  coat  of  paint  will  serve  to  render  them 
visible.  To  obtain  the  velocity  for  different  depths,  the  sur- 
face  velocity  is  first  found,  the  float  is  then  connected  with  a 
weighted  ball  that  can  be  adjusted  to  float  at  any  depth,  and 
the  joint  velocity  observed. 

Call  the  surface  velocity  v^ ,  the  joint  velocity  v^^ ;  then  will 
the  velocity  of  the  submerged  ball  be 

t;,  =  22/^  —  2/,. 

A  floating  staff  that  remains  vertical  in  still  water  is  some- 
times used. 

In  case  floats  are  used,  the  velocity  is  obtained  by  noting 
the  time  of  passing  over  a  measured  distance.     The  measured 

distance  should  be  marked  by  sights,  so  that  the  line  of  begin- 

-  ■ 

*  See  Weisbach's  Mechanics,  Vol.  I. 
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ning  and  ending  can  be  accurately  deternnined.     The  float  is 
put  in  above  the  initial  point,  and  the  instant  of  pasising  the 


L 


first  a,id  last  lines  of  the  course  is  to  be  determined  by  a  stop- 


221.  The  Tachometer,  or  Woltman's  Mill,  consists  of  a 
small  water-wheel  connected   to  gearing  so  as  to  register  the 
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number  of  revolutions.  The  wheel  is  anchored  at  the  required 
depth  in  the  stream,  and  at  a  given  instant,  the  time  of  which 
is  noted  on  a  stop-watch,  the  gearing  is  set  in  motion  by  pull- 
ing on  a  lever  ;  at  the  instant  of  stopping  the  experiment,  the 
gears  are  stopped  by  a  trip.  The  machine  is  removed,  and 
the  number  of  revolutions  multiplied  by  a  constant  factor  gives 
the  total  space  moved  by  the  water;  this  divided  by  the  time 
gives  the  velocity. 

The  shape  of  the  vanes  of  the  revolving  wheel  are  varied 
by  different  makers,  and  the  wheel  is  made  to  revolve  either  in 
a  horizontal  or  a  vertical  plane. 

Fig.  99  shows  a  form  used  extensively,  in  which  the  gearing 
for  registering  the  number  of  revolutions  is  operated  by  an 
electric  current,  and  can  be  seen  at  any  instant. 

The  electric  register  shown  in  Fig.  100  can  be  located  at 
any  distance  from  the  tachometer  convenient  to  the  observer. 

Calibration. ^T he  constant  factor,  which  multiplied  into 
the  dial-reading  gives  the  velocity,  is  obtained  by  calibration. 
The  calibration  is  performed  by  attaching  the  instrument  to 
a  float  or  a  boat,  and  towing  it  past  fixed  marks  at  a  known  dis- 
tance from  each  other.  The  velocity  is  obtained  as  for  floating 
bodies,  and  the  constant  is  found  by  comparing  this  with  the 
readings  of  the  instrument.     One  method  of  calibrating  the 


instrument  is  as  follows  (see  Fig,  loi):  The  instrument  is 
attached  to  the  bow  of  a  boat,  so  as  to  remain  in  a  vertical 
position:  the  water  being  still,  and  little  or  no  current.  The 
boat  is  propelled  by  a  cord,  which  may  be  wound  up  by  a 
windlass :  the  motion  must  be  in  a  right  line,  and  over  a  known 
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<listatice.  Several  trials  are  to  be  maddi  and  the  wncKogi  retails 
takeii,  and  reduced  by  the  metfaod  of  Least  Squaics^  as  S3&> 
plained  in  Chapter  L 

The  tachometer  is  the  most  convenieatyaiid  if  pioperiir 
constmcted  the  most  accurate,  method  of  measuting  the  t^e> 
locity  of  runnifig  water. 

322.  Pitofs  Tidke.— This  is  a  bent  glass  tube,  hidd  in  the 
water  in  such  a  manner  that  the  lower  part  is  Jnorisontid  and 
opposite  the  motion  of  the  current.  ^  the  impulse  ^  the 
current  a  column  of  the  water  will  be  forced  mto  -die  tobe  and 

held  above  the  level  of  the  water  in 
the  stream;  this  rise»i>£  (^iee  Fig. 
I02)  is  proportional  to  the  impulse 
or  to  the  velocity  of  the -water  l^at 
producesit.  If  the  lieigliti?^?  above 
the  surface  of  the  'water  equal  k  and 
the  velocity  of  the  water  equal  v^ 
we  have 

in  which  c  equals  the  coefficient  to  be 
determined  by  experiment. 

To  determine  the  coefficient  c^ 
the  instrument  is  either  to  be  held 
in  moving  water  whose  velocity  is  known,  or  else  moved 
through  the  water  at  a  constant  velocity.  From  the  known 
value  of  V  and  the  observed  value  of  h  the  coefficient  c  can  be 
calculated. 

Weisbach  found  that  with  fine  instruments,  when  the 
velocities  were  between  0.32  and  1.24  meters  (1.04  and  4.068 
feet)  per  second,  that 

V  =  3.54s  Vh  meters  per  second, 
or,  in  English  measures, 


Pig.  loa.— Pitot's  Tube. 


V  =  6.43  Vh  feet  per  second. 
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Pitots  tube,  as  ordinarily  used,  is  shown  in  the  diagram 
Fig.  103.  It  consists  of  two  tubes,  one,  AB,  bent  as  in  Fig. 
102,  the  other,  CD,  vertical.  The  mouth-pieces  of  both  tubes 
are  slightly  convei^ent,  to  prevent  rapid  fluctuation  in  the 


tubes.  These  tubes  are  so  arranged  that  both  can  be  closed  at 
any  instant  by  pulling  on  the  cord  ss  leading  to  the  cock  R. 
Between  the  glass  tubes  dD  and  bB  is  a  scale  which  can  be  read 
closely  by  means  of  the  sliding  verniers  m  and  «.  The  tubes 
are  connected  at  the  top,  and  a  rubber  tube  with  a  mouth-piece 
0  is  attached. 

In  using  the  instrument  it  is  fastened  to  a  stake  or  post  by 
ihe  thumb-screws  EF\  the  bent  tube  is  placed  to  oppose  the 
current  of  water,  the  cocks  K  and  R  opened.  The  difference 
in  height  of  the  water  in  the  tubes  will  be  that  due  to  the 
velocity  of  the  current.  The  water  in  the  column  dD  will  not 
ni>e  above  the  surface  of  the  surrounding  water,  and  the  instru- 
ment may  be  inconvenient  to  read.  In  that  case  some  of  the 
air  may  be  sucked  out  at  the  mouth-piece  O,  and  the  cock  K 
closed ;  this  will  have  the  effect  to  raise  the  water  in  both 


columns  without  changing  the  difference  of  level,  so  that  the 
readings  can  be  taken  in  a  more  convenient  position  ;  or  by  clos- 
ing the  cock  K,  by  pulling  on  the  strings  ss,  the  instrument 
may  be  withdrawn,  and  the  readings  made  at  any  convenient 
place. 

223.  Pitot's  Tube  for  High  Pressures. — A  modified 
form,  as  shown  in  Fig.  104,  of  Pilot's  tube  is  useful  for  obtain- 
ing the  velocity  of  liquids  or  gases  flowing  under  pressure. 
The  arrangement  is  readily  understood  from  the  drawing. 
The  difference  of  pressure  is  shown  by  the  difference  in  heightE 


of  the  liquid  in  the  branches  of  the  U-shaped  tube  eGH;  this 
difference  is  due  entirely  to  the  velocity,  since  both  branches 
are  under  equal  pressure.  Thus,  if  the  liquid  stand  at  w  on 
one  side  and  at  n  on  the  other,  the  velocity  is  that  due  to  the 
height  of  a  column  of  liquid  equal  to  the  distance  that  m  is 
above  n.     Call  this  distance  h ;  then 

v  =  c  \'Jh. 

The  coefficient  c  is  to  be  determined  by  experiments  made 
on  a  tube  in  which  the  velocity  of  flow  is  known. 


L. 
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224*  Hydromctric  Pendulum. — This  instrument  consists 
of  a  ball,  two  or  three  inches  in  diameter,  attached  to  a  string. 
The  ball  is  suspended  in  the  water  and  carried  downward  hy 
the  current;  the  angle  of  deviation  with  a  vertical  may  be 
measured  by  a  graduated  arc  supported  so  that  the  initial  or 
zero-point  is  in  a  vertical  line  through  the  point  of  suspension. 
If  the  current  is  less  than  4  feet  per  second  an  ivory  ball  can 
be  used,  but  for  greater  velocities  an  iron  ball  will  be  required. 
The  instrument  cannot  give  accurate  determinations,  because 
of  the  fluctuations  of  the  ball  and  consequent  variations  in  the 
angle.  The  formulae  for  use  are  as  follows :  Let  G  equal  the 
weight  of  the  ball,  D  equal  the  weight  of  an  equal  volume  of 
water ;  then  G  —  D\s  the  resultant  vertical  force.  Let  F  equal 
area  of  cross-section  of  the  body,  v  the  velocity  of  the  current,, 
c  a  coefficient  to  be  determined  by  experiment ;  then  we  have 
the  horizontal  force  P  =  cFv^.  Let  angle  of  deviation  be  S ; 
then 

P  cFv" 

tan  o  = 


G-D      G-D' 
from  which 


^=v^ 


(g  -  D)  tan  6 
cF 


The  best  results  with  this  instrument  will  be  only  approxi« 
mations. 

225.  Flow  of  Compressible  Fluids  through  an  Orifice. — 

General  Case, — In  this  case,  as  heat  is  neither  given  nor  taken 
up,  the  flow  is  adiabatic.  The  formulae  are  deduced  by  prin- 
ciples of  thermodynamics,  and  their  derivation  can  be  studied 
in  treatises  devoted  to  those  subjects.* 

Denote  the  velocity  by  v,  the  weight  per  cubic  foot  by  Gy 
the  pressure  per  square  foot  in  the  vessel  from  which  the  flow 

♦Sec  Pcabody's  Thermodynamics,  p.  132;  also,  art.  "Hydromechanics," 
Eocyc.  Briuinnica. 


takes  place  by/,,  the  pressure  against  which  the  flow  takes 
place  by/,,  the  volume  of  one  pound  in  cubic  feet  by  C,  the 
absolute  temperature  corresponding  to  pressure/,  by  7",,  the 
ratio  of  specific  heats  by  ;'. 


A   _   A 


■    ■    (30) 


226.  Flow  of  Air.— For  air,  /,  =  31 16.8,   ff,  =  008075, 
7",  =  492.6  at  32°  Falir.,  y  =  1.405.     Inserting  tliese  numerical 
;  the   following  equatioo   for  the  theoretical 


velocity  of  flow  of  air  tlirc 


1  an  orifice : 


2f 


=  183.67-,  J  I  ■ 


(3" 


Volume  of  Air  discharged. — The  volume  of  air  discharged, 
in  cubic  feet  per  second  at  pressure  of  discharge,  is  to  be  com- 
puted by  multiplying  the  area  of  the  orifice  F^  in  square  feet,  by 
the  velocity  i*, ,  by  a  coefficient  of  discharge  c.    Then 


:,o8.7.F,y/r,j,-(|;)'"}. 


(.!'} 


Substituting  numerical  values  for  the  ratio  of/,  to  /,,  we 
have 

a=lo8.7«/?,l'o.l69s7-,.      ....    (33) 

*  See  aiiicle  "  Hydromecbaoic*,"  Encyc.  Briunnlcft,  Vol.  Xll,  PV«  481. 
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To  express  this  in  terms  of  the  volume  discharged  from  the 
reservoir  (2i »  in  which  /,  is  reservoir  pressure  and  /,  pressure 
of  discharge,  we  have 


Q.  =  (#a. 


/.' 


Substituting  numerical  values  for  free  flow, 


(2.  =  (o.527)'-^'G.  =  0.6339G. ; 


G.  =  .oZ.7cf{^J  ^ T^  {  I  -  [^y  } .  .    .    (34) 


Substituting  values  of/,  -^A» 


(2.  =  68.8^^.1^0.16957; (35) 

227.  Velocity  of  Flow  of  Air  through  an  Orifice. — ^The 
velocity  of  flow  is  obtained  by  substituting  numerical  values  in 
the  preceding  equations.  We  have,  denoting  by  7)  the  abso- 
lute temperature  in  the  reservoir  as  the  greatest  velocity  of 
flow  of  air, 


V. 


-^=  183.6  7;(i-a8305). 


(36) 


Solving   equation  (36),  we  have  the  following  theoretical 


results : 


Temperature  of  Air  in  Reservoir. 

1 
1 

Velocityof 
'    Flow  in  Feet 

Depict  Fahr. 

Absolute. 

!         per  Sec. 

32 

492.6 

991 

70 

530.6 

1030 

100 

560.6 

1058 

150 

610.6 

1 105 

aoo 

660.6 

1 148 

300 

760.6 

1233 

400 

860.6 

1312 

500 

960.6 
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Weight  of  Air  discharged. — This  is  to  be  conr*. 
ted   by  mi  Itiplying  the  volume  of  discharge  by  the  specific 
eight. 
Thus  the  weight  of  air  is 


_A 


,    ^y-  Pounds  per  cubic  foot, 


when  /,  and  7",  are,  respectively,  pressure  and  absolute  ten»-" 
;raiure  in  the  reservoir.  Hence  the  weight  of  air  di^ — 
irged  is 

w,  =  c.c.  =  xo%.i,Ffii^jJ^ T,(i  -'^Y .  .  {ny 

Weisbach  has  found  the  following  values  of  c,  the  coeflicieiit 
of  discharge : 

Conoidal  mouth-piece  of  the  form  of  the  con- 
tracted vein,  with    effective  pressures   of 

a23  to  I.I  atmospheres 0.97  to  o.<f) 

Circular  sharp^dged  orifices 0.563  to  0.788 

Short  cylindrical  mouth-pieces 0.81  to  0.84 

The  same  rounded  at  the  inner  end 0.92  to  0.93 

Conical  converging  mouth-pieces 0.90  to  a99 

In  the  general  formula  for  the  flow  of  air,  the  weight  de- 
livered becomes  a  maximum  when 


This  equals  0.527  for  air  and  0.58  for  dry  steam.  This  has 
been  verified  by  experiment,  and  tends  to  prove  that  the  press- 
ure of  the  orifice  of  discharge  is  independent  of  the  back- 
pressure.    In  the  flow  of  air  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  pressur* 
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through  a  small  tube  or  orifice,  the  pressure  in  the  orifice  may 
be  less  than  the  back-pressure. 

229.  Flow  of  Air  in  Pipes. — When  air  flows  through  a  long 
pipe,  a  great  part  of  the  work  is  expended  in  overcoming  fric- 
tional  resistances.  This  friction  generates  heat,  which  is  largely 
used  in  increasing  the  pressure  in  the  pipes,  the  only  loss  being 
from  radiation,  which  is  small. 

The  expansion  then  is  isothermal,  the  heat  generated  by 
friction  exactly  neutralizing  the  heat  due  to  work. 

For  pipes  of  circular  section,  when  d  is  the  diameter,  /  the 
length,  /,  the  greater  and  /,  the  less  pressure,  T  the  absolute 
temperature,  C  the  coefficient  of  discharge,  ^^(=  53.15  foot-lbs.) 
the  specific  heat,  we  have  the  initial  velocity 

'.^A^i'-^] (33) 

This  may  be  reduced  to 


u,  =  (i.  1319  -  0.726^' W^ 


4C/  • 


It  has  been  found  from  recent  experiments  that  fair  values 
of  the  coefficient  are  as  follows :  * 


C  =  0.005(1  +  ^ 


in  ordinary  pipes  for  velocities  of  100  feet  per  second  ; 


C  =  0.0028 


(■  +  ;ii) 


for  pipes  as  smooth  as  those  at  the  St.  Gothard  Tunnel. 


♦  Sec  "Hydromechanics,"  Encyc.  Britannica,  Vol.  XII,  p.  491. 
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Weight  of  air  flowing  per  second  in  circular  pipes  in  pounds 
is  given  by  the  equation 


«'=y{,^(A--/,-)} 


Approximately, 


H^=(o.69i6A-o.4438A)(^j  .    .    .    .    (39) 


230.  Flow  of  Steam  through  an  Orifice. —  Velocity. — In 
this  case,  as  in  Article  226,  the  expansion  is  supposed  to  be 
adiabatic. 

Denote  by  A  the  reciprocal  of  the  mechanical  equivalent 
of  one  B.  T.  U.  corresponding  to  the  quantity  778 ;  by  x,  the 
quality  or  percentage  of  dry  vapor  in  the  reservoir,  corre- 
sponding to  the  pressure  per  sq.  foot  /, ,  and  by  ;r,  the  quality 
in  the  tube,  corresponding  to  pressure  /, ;  by  r^  the  latent  heat 
per  pound  in  reservoir,  r,  the  same  in  the  tube  ;  7"^  and  7*,  the 
respective  absolute  temperatures,  B^  and  6^,  the  respective 
entropies  of  the  liquids,  c  the  specific  heat  of  the  liquid,  q^  and 
q^  the  sensible  heat  of  the  liquid  in  reservoir  and  tube ;  the 
reciprocal  of  the  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  the  liquid  by  o". 
Then 

Av" 

-Yg  =  ^i^»  "  ^«^  +  ^1  -  «^.  +  A(r{p,  -  /J.     .     (40) 

;r,  can   be   determined   from   the   relation   expressed   in   the 
equation 

X  r  X  r 

4^  +  ^1  =  -^-  +  ^. (4O 
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If  no  tables  are  at  hand  for  B^ ,  its  approximate  value  can  be 
deduced,  since 


o,-e,  =  c  log.  ^ 


(42) 


So  that 


-7^  =  -7^-  +  c  log,  :^. 


Eliminating  ;r,  in  equations  {40)  and  (41), 

^=^(r.-r.)-  7;(s.-».)+(^ -^.)+^o-o>.-/0.  (43) 

The   following    table,   condensed   from    Peabody's  steam 
^^bles,  gives  the  value  of  the  entropy  of  the  liquid  : 


TABLE   OF   ENTROPY  OF  THE  LIQUID. 


Absolute 

Eatropy 

Absolute 

Entropy 

Steam- 

of  the 

Steam- 

of  the 

pressure, 

Liquid, 

pressure, 

Liquid, 

> 

e 

> 

$ 

I 

0.1329 

65 

0.4337 

10 

0.2842 

70 

0.4402 

15 

0.3143 

75 

0.4464 

20 

0.3363 

80 

0.4522 

25 

0.3539 

85 

0.4579 

30 

0.3685 

90 

0.4633 

35 

O.381I 

95 

0.4686 

40 

0.3921 

100 

0.4733 

45 

0.4020 

105 

0.4780 

50 

0.4109 

no 

0.4826 

55 

O.419I 

115 

0.4869 

60 

0.4267 

120 

O.49II 

In  the  above  equations^  has  a  numerical  value  of  i  -^  778, 
^  is  nearly  equal  to  0.016,  g  to  32. 16. 


*  See  Thermodynamics,  by  Peabody,  page  138. 
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It  lias  been  sliown  that  in  the  flow  of  saturated  steam />, 
win  not  tall  below  0.5S  of/,,  because  at  that  point  there  is  the 
maximum  weight  of  discharge.  In  the  actual  trials  this  seems 
to  be  nearer  0.61  than  0.58.  If  we  assume  /,  equal  to  o.^, , 
the  velocity  will  be  found  to  be  nearly  constant,  and  to  vary 
but  little  from  1400  feet  per  second. 

231.  Weight  of  Steam  discharged  through  an  Orifice. 
— This  was  determined  experimentally  by  R.  O.  Napier,  and 
expressed  by  the  formula 

in  which  Ff=  weight  discharged  in  pounds  per  second, /^  = 
area  of  orifice  in  square  inches,  and  /,  is  the  absolute  pressure 
of  the  steam,  pounds  per  square  inch,  which  is  equal  to  or 
greater  than  if  that  of  the  atmosphere. 

This  formula  has  been  verified  by  experiments  made  in  the 
Laboratories  of  Sibley  College  and  also  at  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  and  is  found  to  vaiy  but  little  from 
the  actual  results. 

232.  Measurement  of  the  Flow  of  Ga-s.— Gas-meters. — 
In  the  measurement  of  gas  the  product  of  absolute  pressure, 
/,  by  volume,  v,  divided  by  absolute  temperature,  T,  is  a  con- 
stant quantity.     Thus 

T       7".  ■ 

If  /  and  T  can  be  kept  constant,  the  quantity  discharged 
will  vary  as  the  volume;  if/  and  T  axe  known,  the  quantity  dis- 
charged can  be  computed. 

Gas-meters  are  instruments  for  measuring  the  volume  of 
gas  passing  them.  They  are  constructed  on  various  plans  and 
are  known  as  Wei  or  Dry,  depending  on  whether  water  is  used. 
The  volume  is  usually  measured  in  cubic  feet. 

Meter-prover. — This  is  the  name  given  to  a  sort  of  gasometer 
arranged  as  shown  in  Fig.  105.     It  consists  of  an  open  vessel 
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DE,  partly  filled  with  water,  into  which  a  vessel,  AP^  of  some- 
what smaller  diameter  is  inverted.  The  weight  of  the  vessel  AF 
IS  counterbalanced  by  a  weight  W^  which  descends  into  a  vessel 
of  water  CK  at  such  a  rate  as  to  keep  the  sum  of  the  displace- 
ments of  the  two  vessels  constant,  in  which  case  the  pressure 


Pig.  Z05. 

on  the  confined  gas  in  the  vessel  AF  will  remain  constant. 
The  gas  flows  out  through  the  pipe  T,  its  pressure  being  taken 
by  a  manometer  at  w,  its  temperature  by  a  thermometer  at  /. 

Fig.  106  shows  a  form  of  meter-prover  made  by  the  Ameri- 
can Meter  Co.,  in  which  the  counterweight  lifts  an  additional 
weight  moving  over  an  involute  wheel,  so  calculated  that  the 
pressure  on  the  outflowing  gas  remains  constant.  These  instru- 
ments are  used  principally  to  calibrate  meters ;  they  give  very 
accurate  results,  but  are  not  suited  for  continuous  measure- 
ments. 

Wet-meter. — The  wet-meter  works  on  the  same  principle  as 
the  meter-prover,  but  is  arranged  with  a  series  of  chambers 
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which  are  alternately  filled  and  emptied  with  gas.  These- 
chambers  are  usually  arranged  like  an  Archimedean  screw,  as^ 
shown  in  section  in  Fig.  107. 


Gas  is  admitted  just  above  the  surface  of  the  water,  and 
raises  the  partition  of  the  chamber,  bringing  it  above  the  water 
and  filling  it.  The  outlet-pipe  is  submerged  until  the  chamber 
is  filled.  It  is  connected  with  the  case  of  the  meter,  as  shown 
in  the  figure.  The  gas  is  completely  expelled  as  the  cylinder 
revolves. 


332.J     measuhemekt  of  liquids  aud  gases. 


The  wet-mcter  is  a  very  accurate  measure  of  the  gas  pass- 
ing,  provided  the  water-level  be  maintained  at  the  constant 
standard  height.  Any  change  of  the  water-level  changes  the 
size  of  the  chambers  accordingly.  The  motion  of  the  cylinder 
actuates  the  recording  mechanism. 


pass.    ^H 
stant      ^n 


^ 


■-^»---:     ^  ^^       A 


The  Dry  Gas-mctcr. — The  dry  gas-meter  possesses  the  a 
Vantage  of  not  being  affected  by  frost,  nor  of  increasing  t 
amount  of  moisture  in  the  gas.  The  dry-meter  is  made  in  va 
0U5  forms,  and  generally  consists  of  two  chambers  separated 
from  each  other  by  partitions.  Each  chamber  is  divided  into 
two  parts  by  a  flexible  partition  which  moves  backwards  and 
forwards,  and  actuates  the  recording  mechanism  as  the  gas 
flows  in  or  out.  This  motion  is  regulated  by  valves  somewhat 
similar  to  those  of  a  steam-engine.  The  gas-meter  is  calibrated 
by  comparing  with  a  meter-prover  as  already  described. 
These  meters  are  not  supposed  to  be  instruments  of  great 
accuracy. 
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233-  Anemometers. — Instruments  that  are  used  to  measure 
\  the  velocity  of  gases  directly  are  termed  anemometers.     They 

consist  of  flat  or  hemispherical  vanes  mounted  like  arms  of  a 
light  wheel  so  as  to  revolve  easily.  The  motion  of  the  wheel 
actuates  a  recording  mechanism.  Robinson's  Anemometer, 
which  consists  of  hemispherical  cups  revolving  around  a  vertical 
axis,  is  much  used  for  meteorological  observations. 
^^H  A  form  shown  in  Fig.   io8  with  flat  vanes,  and  with  the 

dial  arranged  in  the  centre  as  shown,  or  on  top  of  the  case  in 
various  positions,  is  much  used  as  a  portable  instrument. 

The  dial  mechanism  of  the  anemometer  can  be  started  or 
stopped  by  a  trip  arranged  convenient  to  the  operator  ;  in  some 
instances  the  dial  mechanism  is  operated  by  an  electric  current 
similar  to  that  described  in  connection  with  the  tachometer, 
Article  221,  page  262.  It  is  also  made  self-recording,  by  attach- 
ing clock-work  carrying  an  endless  paper  strip  which  is  moved 
under  a  pencil  operated  by  the  anemometer  mechanism. 


L 
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234.  Calibration  of  Anemometers.— Anemometers  are 
calibrated  by  moving  them  at  a  constant  velocity  through  still  air 
and  noting  the  readings  on  the  dials  for  various  positions.  This 
is  usually  done  by  mounting  the  anemometer  rigidly  on  a  long 
horizontal  arm  which  can  be  rotated  about  a  vertical  axis  at  a 
constant  speed.  The  distance  moved  by  the  anemometer  in 
a  given  time  is  computed  from  the  known  distance  to  the  axis 
and  the  number  of  revolutions  per  minute ;  from  these  data 
the  velocity  is  computed. 

In  performing  this  experiment  care  must  be  taken  that  the 
axis  of  the  anemometer  is  at  right  angles  to  the  rotating  arm. 
Readings  should  be  taken  at  various  speeds,  since  the  correc- 
tion is  seldom  either  a  constant  quantity  or  one  directly  de- 
pendent on  the  velocity. 

The  Anemometer  can  also  be  calibrated  by  computing  the 
heating  effect  due  to  the  condensation  of  a  given  amount  of 
steam.  The  method  of  calibration  would  be  as  follows:  pass 
the  air  through  a  tube  or  box  containing  a  coil  of  steam-pipe 
sufficient  to  warm  the  air  sensibly,  say  20  or  30  degrees. 
Measure  the  quality  of  the  entering  steam  and  the  amount  of 
condensation,  and  from  that  compute  number  of  heat-units 
taken  up  by  the  air.  Guard  against  all  loss  of  heat  by  the 
air;  then  this  last  quantity  becomes  evidently  equal  to  the 
increase  in  temperature  of  the  air  multiplied  by  its  specific 
heat,  multiplied  by  its  weight.  From  this  computation  the 
weight  of  the  air  can  be  computed.  Knowing  the  weight  of 
air  and  its  temperature,  compute  the  volume  flowing  in  a  given 
time,  divide  this  result  by  the  area  of  the  cross-section,  and 
obtain  the  velocity.  This  method  is  likely  to  give  more 
satisfactory  results  than  that  of  swinging  the  dynamometer  in 
the  air. 


CHAPTER  IX. 
HYDRAULIC   MACHINERY. 

235.  General  Classification.— Hydraulic  machineiy 
be  divided  into  the  two  classes,  hydraulic  motors  and 
In  the  first  class  a  quantity  of  water  descending  from  a  highe 
to  a  lower  level,  or  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  pressure,  drives 
machine  which  receives  energy  from  the  water.     In  the  ' 
class  a  machine  driven  by  some  externa!  source  of  energy  t^* 
employed  in  lilting  water  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  leveL 

The  student  is  advised  to  consult  the  following'  authorities^ 
on  the  subject : 

Rankine's  Steam^ngine;  article  "Hydromechanics,"  En. — ' 
eye.  Britannica ;  Weisbach's  Mechanics,  Vol.  II.  (Hydraulics)? 
"  Systematic  Turbine-testing,"  by  Prof.  Thurston,  Vol.  VIII- 
Transactions    Mechanical    Engineers ;    "  Notes   on    Hydraulic 
Motors,"  by  Prof.  I.  P.  Church. 

236.  Hydraulic  Motors— Classification. — The  following 
classes  of  hydraulic  motors  are  usually  recognized: 

I.  Waler-bHcket  Engines,  in  which  water  poured  into  sus- 
pended buckets  causes  them  to  descend  vertically,  so  as  to  lift 
loads  and  overcome  resistances. 

II.  Water-pressure  Engines,  in  which  water  by  its  pressure 
drives  a  piston  backward  and  forward. 

III.  Vertical  Water-wheels,  in  which  the  water  acts  by 
weight  and  impulse  to  rotate  them  on  a  horizontal  axis. 

IV.  Turbines,  in  which  the  water  acts  by  pressure  and  im- 
pulse to  rotate  them  around  a  vertical  axis. 

V.  Rams  and  Jet-pumps,  in  which  the  impulse  of  one  mass 
of  fluid  is  used  to  drive  another. 
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237.  Energy  of  Falling  Water. — Hydraulic  motors  are 
driven  either  by  the  weight,  pressure,  or  impulse  of  moving 
^\^ater.  Neglecting  the  losses  due  to  friction  or  other  causes, 
the  energy  of  falling  water  is  the  same  whether  it  act  by  (I.) 
^zaeight,  (II.)  by  pressure,  or  (III.)  by  impulse.  This  is  proved 
-as  follows : 

Let  h  equal  the  head  or  total  height  of  fall,  Q  the  discharge  in 
oubic  feet  per  second,  G  the  weight  per  cubic  foot,/  the  pressure 
in  pounds  per  square  foot,  v  the  velocity  in  feet  per  second,  P 
the  pressure  in  pounds  per  square  inch.  Since  the  work  done 
is  equal  to  the  product  of  the  force  acting  into  the  space  moved 
through,  we  have  for  the  work  done  per  second  in  the  several 

cases  (I.)  GQK  (H.)  (/0,  (III.)  GQ—  ;  but  since  p  ^  Gh  and 

if 
h  =  — ,  we  have  by  substitution 

GQA=pQ=GQf  =  i44PQ (I.) 

238.  Parts  of  an  Hydraulic  Power-system. — The  hydrau- 
lic power-system  in  general  requires — 

1.  A  supply-channel  or  tube  leading  the  water  from  the 
highest  accessible  level. 

2.  A  discharge-pipe  or  tail-race  conveying  the  water  away 
from  the  motor. 

3.  Gates  or  valves  in  the  supply-channel,  and  a  waste-chan- 
nel or  weir  to  convey  surplus  water  away  from  the  motor. 

4.  The  motor,  which  may  belong  to  any  of  the  classes  de- 
scribed in  Article  236,  and  suitable  machinery  for  transmitting 
the  energy  received  from  the  motor  to  a  place  where  it  can  be 
usefully  applied. 

239.  Water-pressure  Engines.*— Water-pressure  engines 
are  well  adapted  for  use  where  a  slow  motion  is  required  and  a 
great  pressure  is  accessible. 


•  See  Weisbach's  Hydraulics,  Vol.  II,  p.  558. 


These  engines  resemble  in  many  respects  a  steam-engine, 
water  being  the  motive  force  instead  of  steam.  They  consist 
of  a  cylinder  (Fig.  109)  in  which  a  piston  T  is  worked  alter- 


nately fonvard  and  backward,  water  being  admitted  alternately 
at  the  two  ends  of  the  cylinder  by  the  moving  slide-valve  5. 
While  water  is  passing  into  one  end  of  the  cylinder  through 
the  passages  D.  E,  C,  it  is  being  discharged  through  the  pipe 
E,  G,  H,  which  is  proportioned  so  as  to  aflord  a  free  exit  to 
the  water.  Near  the  end  of  the  stroke  of  tlie  piston  the  slide- 
valve  S  closes  both  ad  mission -ports,  and  the  pressure  in  the 
cylinder  C,  is  increased  by  the  diminution  of  volume  caused 
by  the  motion  of  the  piston.  When  the  pressure  in  the  cham* 
ber  C^  exceeds  that  in  the  supply-pipe  the  valve  W^  opens, 
and  the  water  passes  into  the  supply.  Simultaneously  the 
valve  Kis  opened  by  suction,  and  water  passes  into  the  cham- 
ber C  from  the  discharge-pipc.  The  effect  of  this  action  is  to 
gradually  arrest  the  motion  of  the  piston  at  the  end  of  the 
stroke  by  reducing  the  pressure  on  one  side  and  increasing  the 
resistance  on  the  other.  When  the  piston  reaches  the  end  of 
the  stroke  the  slide-valve  is  reversed  in  position  and  a  new 
stroke  is  commenced. 

240.  Vertical  Water-wheels. — There  arc  four  classes  of 
vertical  water-wheels : 

I.  Ch'crskot,  in  which  the  water  is  received  on  the  top  of 
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the  wheel  and  discharged  at  the  bottom,  the  water  acting  prin- 
cipally by  weight. 

2,  Breast,  in  which  the  water  ts  received  on  the  side  of  the 
wheel  and  held  in  place  by  a  guide  or  breast,  the  water  acting 
both  by  impact  and  weight. 

3,  Undershot,  in  which  the  water  acts  only  on  the  under 
side  of  the  wheel,  the  water  acting  principally  by  impact. 

4,  Impact,  in  which  the  water  is  delivered  to  the  wheel 
by  i,  nozzle,  acting  generally  on  the  top  or  bottom,  and  by  im- 
pulse only. 

241.  Overshot  Water-wheels. — The  overshot  water-wheel 
shown  in  section  in  Fig.  110  is  well  adapted  to  falls  between  10 
and  70  feet  and  to  a  water- 
supply  of  from  3  to  25  cubic 
feet    per     minute.      On    the 
outside  of  the  wheel  is  built 
a  series    of     buckets,    which 
sliould  be  of  such  a  form  as 
to  receive  the  water  near  tlie 
top  at  D  without  spilling  or 
splashing,  to  retain  the  water 
until  near  the  bottom,  and  to 
empty  completely  at  the  bot- 
tom.   The  number  of  buckets 
must  be  such  that  there  shall 
be  no  spilling  by  overflow  at 
the  top.     The  head  of  water  "«h»l. 

above  the  wheel  must  be  sufficient  to  give  the  falling  water 
greater  velocity  than  the  periphery.  The  peripheral  velocity 
in  practice  is  from  5  to  10  feet  per  second,  that  of  the  falling 
water  from  9  to  12  feet  per  second,  corresponding  to  a  height 
of  from  16  to  27  inches  above  the  wheel. 

These  wheels  are  not  adapted  to  run  in  back  water,  and 
have  the  greatest  efficiency  for  a  given  head  when  revolving 
just  free  from  the  discharged  water. 

The  principal  formula:  relating  to  the  overshot-wheel  are  a» 
follows : 


L(;t  d  equal  the  depth  of  the  buckets,  b  the  width  of  the 
wheel,  r  the  radius  of  the  wheel,  n  the  number  of  revolutions 
per  second,  v  the  peripheral  velocity  in  feet  per  second,  Q  the 
water-supply  in  cubic  feet  per  second,  (2,  the  capacity  of  thai 
part  of  the  wheel  that  passes  in  one  second.  »/  the  ratio  of  Ihe 
water  actually  carried  to  the  capacity  of  the  buckets — «  being 
usually  about  one  fourth — jVthe  number  of  buckets. 


:^f^i 


Then,  supposing  the  wheel  to  be  set  just  free  of  thej 
water, 

h  =  2r-\-{i\  to  2)  all  in  feet; 

N=~  =  ,  usually,  6r; 

bv 
Q,  =  —{ird—d')  —  bdv,  nearly; 

Q=  mQ^  =mbdv\ 
v  =  2  nnr. 
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The  efficiency  is  the  ratio  of  the  work  delivered  to  the  en- 
received  from  the  falling  water. 

efBcieitcy  of  the  best  wheels  of  this  class  reaches  75 


242.  Breast-wheels. — The  form  of  breast-wheel  is  shown 
in  Fig.  I II.  The  water  is  received  at  a  height  slightly  above  or 
beiow  the  centre  Cof  the  wheel,  and  is  prevented  from  falling 
away  from  the  wheel  by  the  curved  breast  ABE;  the  water 
acts  on  the  radial  or  slightly  curved  buckets,  thus  tending  to 
revolve  the  wheel  partly  by  weight  and  partly  by  impulse. 

The  flow  of  water  is  regulated  by  a  gate  at  S. 

The  (ormuliB  applying  to  breast-wheels  are  essentially  the 
same  as  those  for  overshot-wheels.  The  efficiency  of  the  best 
Vhecls  of  this  class  varies  from  58  to  62  per  cent. 

243.  Undershot-wheels. — The  undershot-wheel  differs 
from  the  breast-wheel  in  receiving  the  water  at  or  near  the 
fcottom;  the  water  flows  in  a  guide  under  the  wheel,  which  guide 
in  some  cases  extends  some  dis- 
tance up  the  sides.  The  usual  form 
of  such  wheels  is  shown  in  Fig. 
1 12  :  the  buckets  or  floats  are  often 
radial,  sometimes,  however,  of  con- 
cave or  bent  form. 

If  we  let  c  equal  the  velocity  of 
water  as  it  strikes  the  wheel,  v  the 
peripheral  velocity  of  the  wheel,  Q 
the  quantity  of  water  in  cubic  feet  ^"^-  m— i'nbi!rskot-»,hihl. 
per  second,  G  the  weight  per  cubic  foot,  //,  the  portion  of  the 
head  corresponding  to  the  elevation  of  the  entering  water  as  it 
strikes  the  wheel  over  that  of  the  discharge,  P  the  force  de- 
livered at  the  circumference  of  the  wheel ;  then  will  the  effi- 
ciency rf  be  obtained  by  the  following  formulEE  :* 

Pi' 


ec[(i^?)f+,.]- 


See  WeUbach's  Hydraulics,  page  agi. 
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From  experiments  of  Morin  it  was  found  that  when  v-f 
was  less  than  0.63,  the  efficiency  7  was  0.41.  When  v  -^f  waj 
between  0.63  and  0.8,  t/  was  0.33.  The  efficiency  obtained 
from  the  best  form  of  these  wheels  is  0.55. 

PonceUt's  Wheel. — When  the  floats  of  the  undershot  wiicd 
are  curved  in  such  a  manner  that  the  entering  jet  of  water  rs 
allowed  to  flow  along  the  concave  sides  and  press  against  them 
without  causing  shock,  a  greater  effect  is  obtained  than  when 
the  water  strikes  more  or  less  perpendicularly  against  plane 
floats.  Such  wheels  are  called,  after  their  inventor,  Poneelet 
wheels.  The  efficiency  of  such  wheels  in  some  instances  has 
reached  68  per  cent. 

244.  Impulse-wheels. — In  this  class  of  wheels  a  single  jet 
of  water  impinges  on  the  buckets  of  the  wheel  as  they 
successively  brought  into  position  by  the  rotation.  This  class 
is  very  efficient  for  high  heads  and  a  small  supply  of  water. 
The  efficiency  to  be  obtained  by  the  action  of  a  jet  of  water 
on  a  moving  bucket  is  fully  discussed  in  Vol.  II.,  Church'i 
"  Mechanics  of  Engineering,"  page  808. 

Denote  by  e  velocity  of  the  jet,  v  the  peripheral  velocity  of 
the  vane,  a  the  angle  of  total  deviation  relatively  to  the  vane 
of  the  stream  leaving  the  vane  from  its  original  direction,  G 
the  weight  per  cubic  foot  of  water,  F\hc  area  of  the  stream, 
Q  the  volume  of  flow  per  unit  of  time  over  the  vane.  The 
work  done  per  unit  of  time, 

L  =  Pv  =  —-{c  —  v)v[i  —  cos  «]. 

This  is  maximum  when  v  =  Jr. 

In  case  a  hemispherical  vane  is  used,  a  will  equal  I8o^and 
I  —  cos  a  =  2.     For  that  case,  a  =  180°  and  v  =  ^,  we  have 


In  case  the  absolute  velocity  of  the  particles  leaving  the 
vane  equal  zero,  an  efficiency  equal  to  unity  would  be  possible. 
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Various  forms  of  impulse-wheel  are  used.  Fig.  113,  from 
Weisbach's  Hydraulics,  shows  an  inward-flow  tangential  wheel 
aX  this  class. 

In  this  case  the  water  is  delivered  to  the  wheel  by  the 
conical  pipe  BC,  and  is  received  by  the  curved  buckets  FFf 
and  finally  discharged  on  the  inside  of  the  wheel.  In  the 
figure  G,  G  is  the  outc\-  casing  of  the  wheel,  A'"the  support. 


Most  of  the  small  motors  arc  of  this  class;  the  Backua 
motor  using  a  jet  at  the  top  of  the  wheel  and  small  curved 
buckets,  the  Pelton  using  a  jet  at  the  bottom  of  the  wheel  and 
a  hemispherical  bucket,  with  a  centre  partition  which  divides 
the  jet  into  two  portions,  The  efficiency  of  the  Peiton  wheel, 
which  is  also  made  in  large  sizes,  has  exceeded  in  some  in- 
stances 0.92. 

245.  Turbines. — The  turbine- wheels  receive  water  con- 
stantly and  uniformly,  and  usually  in  each  bucket  simultane- 
ously. The  buckets  are  usually  curved,  and  the  water  is  guided 
into  the  buckets  by  fixed  plates.  The  name  was  originally 
applied  in  France  to  any  wheel  rotating  in  a  horizontal  plane, 
but  the  wheels  are  now  frequently  erected  so  as  to  revolve  in 
vertical  planes.  The  turbine  was  invented  by  Fourneyron  in 
1823,  the  original  wheel  being  constructed  to  receive  water  near 


m 
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the  axis,  and  to  deliver  it  by  flow  outward  at  the  circumfer- 
ence. Turbines  are  now  built  for  water  flowing  parallel  to  the 
axis,  and  also  inward  from  the  circumference  toward  the 
centre  :  they  are  also  constructed  double  and  compound.  In 
some  of  the  turbines  the  wheel-passages  or  buckets  are  com 
pletely  filled  with  water,  in  others  the  passages  are  only  partly 
filled. 

The  following  classes  are  usually  recognized: 
I.  Impulse  Turbines. 

11.  Reaction  Turbines. 

In  both  these  classes  the  flow  may  be  axial  outward,  in- 
ward, or  mixed,  and  the  turbine  may  be  in  each  case  simple, 
double,  or  compound. 

In  the  Impulse  turbines  the  whole  available  energy  of  the 
water  is  converted  into  kinetic  energy  before  it  acts  on  the  mov- 
ing part  of  the  turbine.  In  these  wheels  the  passages  are  never 
entirely  filled  with  water.  To  insure  this  condition  they  must  be 
placed  a  little  above  the  tail-water  and  discharge  into  free  air. 

In  the  Reaction  turbines  a  part  only  of  the  available  energy 
of  the  water  is  converted  into  kinetic  energy  before  it  acts  on 
the  turbine.  In  this  class  of  wheels  the  pressure  is  greater  at 
the  inlet  than  at  the  outlet  end  of  the  wheel  passages.  The 
wheel-passages  are  entirely  filled  with  water,  and  the  wheel  may 
be.  and  is  generally,  placed  below  the  water-level  in  the  tail-race. 

246.  Theory  of  the  Turbine.  *^ — The  water  flowing  through 
a  turbine  enters  at  the  admission-surface  and  leaves  at  the  dis- 
charge-surface of  the  wheel,  with  its  angular  momentum  rela- 
tive to  the  wheel  changed.  It  must  exert  a  couple  —Af,  tend- 
ing to  rotate  the  wheel,  and  equal  and  opposite  to  the  couple 
M  which  the  wheel  exerts  on  the  water.  Let  Q  cubic  feet  enter 
and  leave  the  wheel  per  second,  e, .  c,  be  the  tangential  com- 
ponents of  the  velocity  of  the  water  at  the  receiving  and  dis- 
charging surfaces  of  the  wheel,  r, ,  r,  the  radii  of  these  surfaces. 
Then 

-^/=^(..r.-..r.) (» 

•See  "Hydromechanics,  "  Encyc.  Bn 
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If  or  fe  the  angular  velocity  of  the  wheel,  the  work  done  on 
the  wheel  is 

The  total  head  of  the  water  h^  is  reduced  by  friction  and 
resistances  hp  in  the  channels  leading  to  the  wheel,  so  that 
the  effective  head  h  which  should  be  used  in  calculating  the 
efficiency  is 

A  =  A,-A^ (3) 

In  case  the  construction  of  the  turbine  requires  that  it  set 
above  tail-race  d  feet,  the  velocity  of  water  in  the  turbine 
should  be  calculated  for  a  head  of  h—d,  but  the  efficiency  for 
a  head  of  h  feet.  The  work  of  the  turbine  is  partially  absorbed 
in  friction. 

Let  T  ecjual  the  total  work,  T^  the  useful  work,  and  T^  the 
work  used  in  friction.     Then 

T=T,+  T, (4) 

The  gross  efficiency 

•'  =  ^ •    •    •    <5) 


The  hydraulic  efficiency 


"^^h (^ 


The  hydraulic  efficiency  is  of  principal  importance  in  the 
theory  of  turbines.    Substituting  this  value  of  T  in  equation  (2), 

v  =  ^^^^> (;) 

which  is  the  fundamental  equation  in  the  theory  of  turbines. 


I 


For  greatefst  efficiency  the  velocity  of  the  water  leaving 
should  be  o,  in  which  case  c^  =  oand 


But  r.tr  is  the  lineal  velocity  of  the  wheel  at  the  inlet  surface ; 
if  we  call  this  K, , 


(9) 


The  efficiency  of  the  best  turbines  is  aSo  to  0.901 
Speed  of  the  Wheel.— Ih^  best  speed  of  the  wheel  depends 
on  frictional  losses  which  have  been  neglected  in  the  precede 
ing  formulae.  The  best  values  are  the  ones  obtained  by  ex> 
periment.  Let  V,  equal  the  peripheral  velocity  at  outlet,  V^ 
at  inlet,  r,  and  ri  the  corresponding  radii  of  outlet  and  inlet 
surfaces.    Then  we  shall  have  as  best  speeds*  for 

axial-flow  turbine         V,=  Vi  =  a6  ^zgh  to  a66  V2gh; 
radial  outward-flow  turbine  Vi  =  0.56  V2gh ;     V^^^  Vi-\ 


radial  inward-flow  turbine    Vt  —  0,66  ^2gk\     f^  =  f^  -. 

247.  Forms  of  Turbines. — Fourneyron's  Turbine. — This  is 
an  outward-flow  turbine,  with  a  horizontal  section  as  shown  in 
Fig.  114.  C  is  the  axis  of  the  wheel,  which  is  protected 
trom  the  water  by  vertical  concentric  tubes  shown  in  sectioa 
On  the  same  level  with  the  wheel  and  supported  by  these 
tubes  is  a  fixed  cylinder,  with  a  bottom  but  no  top,  contain- 
ing the  curved  guides  F  F.  The  wheel  AA  is  supplied  with 
curved  buckets  bd,  b^d, ,  so  arranged  as  to  absorb  most  of  the 
energy  of  the  water;  the  water  enters  the  wheel  at  the  inner 
edges  of  the  buckets  and  is  discharged  at  the  outer  circum- 

*  "  Hfdromecbuiict,"  Encyc.  Britannic^ 
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ferenec.    Gates  for  regulating  the  supply  of  water  arc  shown  in 
section  between  the  ends  o(  the  guides  and  the  wheel. 


248.  Reaction  -  wheels. — The  simple  reaction-wheel  is 
shown  in  Fig.  1 1 5,  from  which  it  is  seen  to  consist  of  a  vertical 
rylinder,  CB,  which  receives  the  water,  and  two  cylindric  arms, 
G  and  F\  on  opposite  sides  of  each 
ami  is  a  circular  orifice  through  which 
the  water  is  discharged.  The  effect 
of  this  arrangement  is  to  reduce  the 
pressure  on  the  sides  toward  the  ori- 
fices, thus  producing  an  unbalanced 
pressure  which  tends  to  make  the 
wheel  revolve.  If  we  denote  by  //  the  i 
available  fall  measured  from  the  level 
of  the  water  in  the  vertical  pipe  to  the  ^' 
centre  of  the  orifices,  r  the  radius  of  eii 
rotation  measured  from  the  axis  to  the  ''i*^-  "s-thh  RbAcnuN-vimt. 
centre  of  each  orifice,  v  the  velocity  of  discharge,  a  the  angular 
velocity  of  the  machine,  F  the  area  of  the  orifices, — when  at 
rest  the  velocity  would  equal  ^2gh,  but  when  in  motion  the 
water  in  the  arms  moves  with  a  velocity  «r,  which  corresponds 
to  an  increased  head  due  to  centrifugal  force  of  «'r'  -^  2g. 


*^ 


HMU  tht  t«l6dty  t>F  dtechstffi  tfaMWgh  Ati  «Hftte>  to 


v=  Vigk  +  a V ; 
the  quantit>'  dischaiged 

Q  =  Fvs,  FVz^t  +  W. 

Since  the  olrifices  move  with  a  vdotit)^  o^,  the  velocity  with 
reference  to  a  fixed  pcnnt  is  v  —  or. 

If  G  be  tkt  wei^t  per  cubic  foo^  tlit  tftonltntum  or  tnass^ 
times  the  velddty  is 


2S: 


") 


This  mass  moves  with-  atl  ftngular  v«loElty  a  and  arm  r,  hrac^ 
the  work  done  per  second  in  rotating  the  wheel  is 

— -{v  —  ar)ar  toob^ouilds. 

iTie  work  expended  by  the  water-fall  U  &&, 
tience  the  efficiency 

(v-  ar)ar 
""-^Ih  — 

This  increases  as  ar  increases,  or  the  maximum  efficiency  is 
reached  when  the  velocity  is  infinite.  The  friction  con»dera- 
bly  reduces  these  results,  and  experiment  indicates  the  greatest 
efficiency  when  ar  =  ^2gh.  In  which 
case,  by  substitution,  we  should  have 
n  =  a828. 
The  best  efficiency  rialited  in  prac- 
tice with  these  wheels  ift  about  0.6a 

The  Scottisli  turbinft,  9h«wn  in  Fig. 
116  in  section,  is  a  tcactioft-^hcel  with 
Fit  ii6.-5coTn6M  Ti^stm.  three  discharge- jets,  the  water  being 
Supplied  from  a  tube  filled  with  water  under  pmMft  beneath 
the  wheel. 
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249.  The  Hydraulic  Ram. — The  hydraulic  ram  is  a  ma. 
chine  so  arranged  that  a  quantity  of  water  falling  a  height  h 
forces  a  smaller  quantity  through  a  greater  height  U. 


Fig.  ii7.^Hydiiauuc  Ram. 


The  essential  parts  of  the  hydraulic  ram  are:  i.  The  air- 
chamber  Cy  connected  with  the  discharge-pipe  eD^  and  pro- 
vided with  a  clack  or  check-valve  o^  opening  into  the  chamber 
C  from  the  pipe  ss. 

2.  The  waste-valve,  Bd^  is  a  weighted  clack  or  check- 
valve,  opening  inward  and  connected  to  a  stem  df\  on  the 
stem  is  a  nut  or  cotter  at  /  to  regulate  the  length  of  stroke,  i.e., 
amount  of  opening  of  the  waste-valve. 

3.  The  supply-pipe  «,  that  leads  to  a  reservoir  from  which 
the  supply  is  derived,  should  be  of  considerable  length.  If  it  is 
very  short  when  laid  in  a  straight  line,  bends  must  be  made  to 
secure  additional  length,  and  also  to  present  some  resistance  to 
the  backward  wave-motion  ;  its  length  must  not  be  less  than 
five  times  the  supply-head.  The  working  parts  of  the  ram  are 
the  ch^k-V^lve  Q  find  the  waste-valve  dB ;  these  parts  move 
in  oppositfi  (iireetii^ns,  ^i|d  alternately. 

The  action  pf  th§  ram  is  e^plainj^d  ^  follows : 
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Water  is  supplied  the  ram  by  the  pipe  ss\  the  waste-valve 
dB  being  open,  the  water  escapes  with  a  velocity  due  to  the 
height  h.  The  water  escaping  at  d  suddenly  closes  the  waste- 
valve.  The  acquired  momentum  of  the  moving  column  of 
water  in  the  pipe  ss  is  sufficient  to  raise  the  valve  o  and  dis- 
charge a  portion  of  its  weight  to  a  height  //'.  As  soon  as  the 
pressure  is  reduced  the  valve  o  closes,  the  waste-valve rf^  opens 
and  the  water  again  flows  down  the  pipe  ss.  These  motions 
are  produced  with  regularity,  and  the  water  acquires  a  backward 
and  forward  wave-motion  in  the  pipe  ss.  A  small  air-chamber 
at/,  with  a  small  check-valve  opening  inward  at  c  to  supply  the 
chamber  with  air,  are  found  to  add  to  its  efficiency, 

The  wave-motion  has  been  utilized  to  operate  a  piston  back- 
ward and  forward  beyond  the  waste-valve,  the  piston  being 
utilized  as  a  pump  in  raising  water  from  a  different  supply, 

FormuliS. — Let  h  equal  the  height  o(  the  reservoir  above 
the  discharge-valve  of  the  ram,  h'  the  height  to  which  the 
water  is  raised  above  reservoir.  Q  the  total  water  supplied  to 
the  ram  per  second,  q  the  amount  raised  to  the  height  A",  G  the 
weight  per  cubic  foot.  Then  the  useful  work  equals  Gqh' ;  the 
work  which  the  water  is  capable  of  doing  equals  GA(jQ  —  g). 

The  efficiency  ^^_ 

■//'■  ^M 

'"(2 -?)/'■  ^1 

Rankine  (see  Steam-engine,  page  212)  gives  the  following 
formula  for  obtaining  the  dimensions  of  a  ram : 

Let  L  equal  length  of  supply-pipe.  V  the  diameter  of 
supply-pipe  in  feet ;  other  symbols  as  above.     Then 


=  Vi.6iQ. 


--h  +  h-+^ 


Volume  of  air-chamber  C  equals  volume  of  feed-pipe. 
250.  Methods  of  Testing  Water-motors. — The  methods 
of  testing  hydraulic  motors  require  in  all  cases  the  measun^.  i 
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merit  (1)  of  volume  or  weight  of  the  water  discharged,  (2)  o£ 
the   net   head,  or   pressure  acting   on   the  motor,  or  (3)  the 
velocity  of  discharjje.     From  these  measurements  may  be  com- 
puted   the   energy   received    by  the   motor,  by  the   formulas   ! 
already  given. 

I.  Measurement  of  Ike  Water  may  be  made  in  the  case  of 
small  motors  by  receiving  the  discharge  in  tanks  standing  on  1 
scales;  two  tanks  will  be  required, one  of  which  is  filling  while  I 
the  other  is  emptying.  Temperature  observations  must  be  1 
taken,  and  from  the  known  weight  and  temperature  the  volume  1 
{Q)  may  be  computed,  if  required.  The  tanks  may  be  previ- 
ously calibrated  by  filling  to  a  known  point,  and  be  so  con-  | 
nected  that  any  excess  will  pass  into  the  tank  recently  emptied,  \ 
in  which  case  a  method  similar  to  the  above  may  be  used  with-  | 
out  scales. 

The  measurement  will  usually  have  to  be  made  by  discharg- 
ing over  weirs  (see  page  246)  or  through  nozsies  or  Venturi  tubes; 
this  will  be  especially  true  for  large  motors. 

With  water-pressure  engines  an  approximate  measurement 
may  be  made  by  the  piston-displacement,  corrected  for  slip. 
A  discussion  of  the  effect  of  siip  is  to  be  found  on  page  302. 

Z.  Measiiretnent  of  the  Head  (Ji)  may  be  made,  in  the  fir^t 
place,  by  taking  a  series  of  levels  from  standing  water  in  the 
tank  or  dam  above,  to  the  level  of  the  water  in  the  tail-race. 
This  measurement  must  be  corrected  for  loss  of  head  by  fric- 
tion in  the  pipes,  or  by  flowing  over  obstructions,  etc.,  this  at 
best  can  be  made  only  in  an  approximate  manner,  To  securt 
the  full  effects  of  the  head,  some  turbine-wheels  are  set  with 
draught  or  suction  tubes  leading  from  the  wheel  to  the  water- 
level  in  the  tail-race ;  this  will  not  affect  the  method  of  measur- 
ing the  head.  The  head  acting  on  the  wheel  is  measured  most 
accurately  by  a  calibrated  pressure-gauge,  placed  in  the  supply- 
pipe  near  the  motor.  The  reading  of  this  gauge  i(  merely  at- 
tached to  the  supply-pipe  in  the  usual  manner,  would  be  that 
due  to  the  pressure-head  only,  and  would  be  less  than  the  true 
<  head  acting  on  the  pipe.  By  inserting  a  tube  well  into  the 
current,  and  bent  so  as  to  face  the  current,  thus  forming  a  Pitot 
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tube  (Article  222,  page  265),  the  pressure  wil]  be  increased  the 
amount  due  to  the  velocity-head,  and  the  gauge  if  attached  to 
this  lube  will  give  the  pressure  corresponding  to  the  actual  head. 
To  the  head  so  obtained  must  be  added  the  distance  from  the 
centre  of  the  gauge  to  the  level  of  the  water  in  the  tail-race. 
In  case  the  draught-tube  is  used,  a  vacuum  gauge  or  mercury 
manometer  can  be  attached,  and  the  suction-head  calculated 
from  the  gauge-reading  may  be  compared  with  the  measured 
distance.  In  case  two  gauges  are  used,  the  vertical  distance 
between  them  must  be  measured,  and  considered  a  portion  of 
the  head. 

To  obtain  the  head  corresponding  to  a  given  pressure,  in 
pounds  per  square  inch,  multiply  the  gauge-reading  by  the 
height,  in  feet,  of  water  corresponding  to  one  pound  of  pressure. 

One  pound  of  pressure  per  square  inch  corresponds  to 
2.308,  2.309,  2.31,  3.313,  2.JI5.  2.319.  and  2.33  feet  of  head  ot 
water  at  the  temperatures  of  40^.  50°,  60°,  70°,  80°,  90°,  and 
100°  F.,  respectively. 

The  head  of  one  inch  of  mercury  corresponds  to  1.13  feet 
of  water  at  70"  F. 

Knowing  the  quantity  or  weight  of  discharge  and  the  head, 
the  energy  recewed  may  be  computed  by  any  one  of  the  four 
forms  in  equation  (1),  Article  237,  p.  281. 

3.  The  velocity  of  discharge  can  seldom  be  measured  directly; 
it  can  be  computed  from  measures  of  the  pressure  or  net  head, 
since  the  velocity  V  =^  \'2gh.     It  is  rarely  of  importance. 

In  case  the  motor  is  supplied  with  water  through  a  nozsle, 
its  least  area  may  be  determined  by  measurement;  then  the 
quantity  discharged  may  be  computed  as  the  product  of  ve- 
locity, least  area,  and  coefficient,     (See  Article  204,  p.  247.) 

251.  Special  Tests. — Backus  or  Pclton  Motors. — Apparatus 
needed. — Pressure-gauges,  two  receiving  tanks  on  scales  or  small 
weirs,  Prony  brake,  pipes  to  remove  water,  thermometer. 

Testing  Directions. — Measure  nozzle;  note  its  position  and 
the  angle  at  which  jet  will  strike  buckets;  attach  pressure- 
gauge,  and  arrange  to  measure  discharged  water ;  attach  Prony 
brake.     Vary  the  head  of  water  by  throttling  the  supply:  if 
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heads  are  required  greater  than  will  be  given  by  the  water-works 
pressure,  they  must  be  supplied  by  pumping  with  a  steam- 
pump.  Take  four  runs  of  one  half-hour  each,  with  heads 
varying  by  one  fourth,  the  greatest  to  be  attained.  Obtain 
corrections  to  head  for  position  of  gauge.  Make  running 
start*  Take  observations  once  in  five  minutes  of  water  dis- 
charged, temperature,  gauge-readings,  weight  on  Prony  brake- 
arm,  and  number  of  revolutions. 

In  report^  describe  motor,  with  dimensions,  method  of  test- 
ing ;  compute  energy  received  in  foot-pounds  per  minute  and 
in  horse-power ;  compute  work  done  in  the  same  units ;  compute 
efficiency  of  each  run,  also  for  varying  velocity  of  perimeter. 

Make  a  plot  on  cross-section  paper,  with  work  delivered  in 
foot-pounds  per  minute  as  abscissae,  and  heads  as  ordinates. 
Compare  theoretical  with  actual  efficiency. 

Turbine  Water-wheels. — Large  weirs  must  be  arranged 
with  which  the  discharged  water  can  be  measured.  A  Prony 
brake  is  to  be  arranged  to  absorb  the  power  from  the  wheel, 
or  a  large  transmitting  dynamometer  may  be  provided  to 
receive  the  power  developed  by  the  wheel.  Measurements  to 
be  made  as  explained  in  Article  250. 

Water-pressure  Eng^ines  are  to  be  tested  essentially  as 
described  for  the  hydraulic  ram.  When  used  to  operate  a 
pump,  indicator-diagrams  are  to  be  taken  from  both  engine  and 
pump  ends,  as  explained  in  the  chapter  on  steam-engine  testing. 
From  these  can  be  computed  the  energy  received  by  the  pistons 
of  the  water-engine  and  that  delivered  from  the  piston  of  the 
pump.  The  quantity  of  water  received  will  have  to  be  meas- 
ured independently. 

Hydraulic  Ram. — Apparatus  as  before,  with  additional 
pressure-gauge  for  discharge-pipe,  means  of  measuring  the 
water  delivered  and  the  water  wasted. 

Testing. — Measure  head  of  water  acting  on  the  ram  and  of 
that  delivered  as  explained.  Make  runs  of  one  half-hour 
each*  with  varying  heads  of  supply  and  delivery.  Take  ob- 
servations once  in  five  minutes  of  gauge  on  supply-pipe,  on 


delivery-pipe,  of  weir-readings  or  weights  of  water  wasted,  and_3 
of  water  delivered.  Compute  the  energy  received  and  worlc^ 
done  expressed  in  foot-pounds  per  minute,  and  also  the  efli — 
ciency  for  each  run. 

In  Report. — Describe  the  ram,  method  of  testing,  and  draw 
a  curve,  with  heads  as  ordinates  and  foot-pounds  of  work  as_ 
abscissa;. 

252.  Forms  for  Tests  of  Hydraulic  Motors. — The  fol — 
lowing  form  for  log  and  results  has  been  used  by  the  author: 


Efficiency  t( 
Type 


..  Water- wbeet. 
Capacity Diam., 


D.« =').., 

Leogch  of  Brake-arm ...  .....  fl. ;    Weir  » 


1  J 

i 

.      1      ^ 

P 

D 

D.H.P 

E 

1 

1 

jt 

«■ 

Wjiler  UKd, 

|| 

11 

If 

i 

Lb.. 

F,. 

Cu,  (1. 

LIh,  pcr 

l-t. 

Form  and  dlmeniloni  o(  Buckets 

Number  ol  Buckets Formal  DeUvery-iube.. 

Diameter 


The  following  form  for  test  of  the  Swain  turbine  is  used  at 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technolc^y: 
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TEST  ON  SWAIN  TURBINE. 


No.. 

Date. . 

T 

88.. 

Time. 

Rfftd- 
ingof 
Coun- 
ter. 

Revolu- 
tions 
per. ... 
Minutes. 

Load 

on 

Brake. 

Heiffbt 

Water 

in 
Tank. 

Heiflrht 

Water 

in 
Wheel- 
pit. 

Read, 
inffof 
Hook- 
gaus^e. 

f  Hook-1 

» 

Tem- 
pera- 
ture in 
Wheel- 
pit. 

r 

t 

Total 

Av^rair^.  . 

• 

Corrected . 

. 

diameter  of  wheel ft.        Radius  of  brake ft. 

^restof  weir  above  floor  of  pit ft. 

^idth  of  weir  and  pit ft. 

^orreaion  for  hook-gauge , ft^ 


Observed  depth  on  weir  (corrected) ft.. 

Total  head  acting  on  wheel ft. 

Weight  of  I  cubic  foot  water  at **  Fahr lbs. 

Revolutions  of  wheel  per  minute 

Quantity  of  water  passing  weir  (uncorrected) cu.  ft. 

••  **  •*         ••     (corrected) cu.  fu 

Available  work ft.  -lbs.  per  sec. 

Work  at  brake ft. -lbs.  per  sec. 

Efficiency. per  cent. 

Horse-power  of  wheel . . 

Velocity  due  to  head  acting  on  wheel ft.  per  sec 

Velocity  of  outside  of  wheel ft.  per  sec 

Signed 


253.  Classification  of  Pumps. — ^The  different  classes  of 
pumps  correspond  almost  exactly  to  the  different  classes  of 
water-motors,  with  the  mechanical  principles  of  operation 
reversed. 


Ordinary  reciprocating  pumps  correspond  to  water-engines; 
chain-  and  bucket-pumps,  to  water-wheels  in  which  the  watei- 
acts  principally  by  weight.  Scoop-wheels  are  similar  to  under- 
shot water-wheels,  and  centrifugal  pumps  to  turbines.  The 
various  classes  of  pumps  are  as  follows : 

A.  Reciprocating,  divided  according  to  the  method  of  con 

struction  into  lift,  force,  combined  lift  and  force,  doubU-acting^^ 
and  diapkragtn. 

B.  Rotary,  divided  into:  (i)  inferential,  in  which  the  watei — 
is  urged  forward  by  the  velocity  of  the  working  parts  of  rhr~~' 
pump,  as  in  the  centrifugal  pump ;   (2)  positive,  in  which  alL 

the  water  that  passes  the  pump  is  lifted  or  forced  by  the  work ■ 

ing  parts  of  the  pump  to  a  higher  level;  the  working  parts  oF^ 
these  pumps  are  usually  gears    or    cams   meshing  together— 
These  pumps  are  often  spoken  of  as  rotary,  in  distinction  froni 
centrifugal. 

Pumps  are  also  classified  by  the  power  used  to  drive  them. 
Thus,  pumps  driven  directly  by  attached  engines  are  termed 
steam  pumping-engines  or  steam-pumps;  those  driven  from  run- 
ning machinery  by  belts  or  gears  arc  tcTmed  power -pumps;  those 
operated  by  hand,  liand-punips. 

254.  Duty  and  Capacity. — The  term  dttty  is  applied  to  the 
work  done  by  Steam-pumps.  This  term  originally  signified  the 
number  of  pounds  of  water  lifted  one  foot  by  the  consumption 
of  one  bushel  (94  pounds)  of  coal ;  more  recently  it  has  been 
the  water  lifted  one  foot  by  the  consumption  of  100  pounds  of 
coal.  It  has,  in  recent  tests,  been  customary  to  assume  that 
each  pound  of  coal  evaporates  ten  pounds  of  water,  from  and 
at  212°,  under  atmospheric  pressure.  As  each  pound  of  water 
evaporated  under  such  conditions  requires  965.7  British  thermal 
units,*  and  each  B,  T.  U.  is  equivalent  to  778  foot-pounds  of 
work,  a  definite  amount  of  work  rs  done  by  100  pounds  of  coal, 
equivalent  to  965,700  B.  T.  U..  or  to  751,314,600  foot-pounds. 

The  duty  of  a  power-pump,  expressed  in  the  same  r 


*  A  Bridib  ihermal  unii,  symbol  B.  T.  U.,  li  the  heai  a,bEorI>e<l  in  raising 
oe  pound  ol  waler  one  degree  Fahr,  in  temperature. 
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is  the  number  6f  foot-pounds  of  Water  raised  by  751,314,600 
foot-pounds  of  energy  expended  on  the  pump  and  accessories. 

A  cortirtittee  appointed  by  the  American  Society  of  Me- 
chanical Engineers  (see  Vol.  XL  of  Transactions  American 
Society  Mechanical  Engineers,  p.  668)  recommend  that  in  a 
standard  ftiethod  of  conducting  duty  trials,  1,000,000  thermal 
units,  or  778,000,000  foot-pounds,  be  taken  as  the  basis  from 
which  the  duty  is  computed.  This  is  equivalent  to  the  evapo- 
ration of  10.35  pounds  of  water  per  pound  of  coal,  from  and 
at  212**,  and  is  likely  to  be  adopted  in  future  trials,  in  which 
case  the  duty  becomes  the  number  of  foot-pounds  of  water 
delivered  for  1,000,000  British  thermal  units  of  energy  supplied 
the  plant. 

The  capacity  of  a  pump  is  usually  expressed  as  the  number 
6f  gallons  of  water  that  can  be  raised  against  a  specified  head 
ii\  24  hours  of  time ;  a  gallon  being  considered  as  equivalent  to 
8.3389  pounds  at  a  temperature  of  39.2°. 

255.  Measurement  of  Useful  Work. — The  useful  work 
done  by  a  pump  is  the  product  of  the  number  of  pounds  of 
Water  delivered  into  the  head  through  which  it  is  raised. 

The  head  is  the  total  vertical  distance  in  feet  from  the  sur- 
face of  the  water-supply  to  the  discharge,  increased  by  friction. 
It  is  measured  most  accurately  by  pressure-gauge  connected  to 
a  Pitot's  tube  (p.  265)  with  its  nozzle  facing  the  current  inserted 
in  the  discharge  pipe,  near  the  pump,  and  by  a  vacuum  gauge 
or  manotneter  connected  to  the  suction  pipe.  The  head  in 
feet  't&  equal  to  the  distance  between  these  gauges  plus  the 
total  readittgfe  of  the  gauges,  reduced  to  equivalent  heads  of 
water  (see  p.  296). 

The  *watir  dtlrvered  may  be  measured  by  discharging  over 
a  weir,  or  through  a  nozzle  or  tapering  pipe  called  a  Veniuri 
tube.     (See  Article  204,  p.  247.) 

The  discharge  through  a  Vcnturi  tube  may  be  taken  as  98 
per  cent  of  the  theoretical  discharge,  that  through  a  straight 
conical  nozzle  as  97.7  per  cent.* 

•  Sec  papers  before  Am.  Soc.  Civil  Engineers,  by  Clemens  Herschel,  Not, 
X887  and  Jail.  1^88,  atid  by  J.  R.  Freeman,  Nov.  1889. 
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Delivery   nieasiired  from   Phton-displaccmeni. — Slip. — Th^ 
water  delivered  in  the  case  of  piston-pumps  is  often  computed 
by  multiplying  the  total  piston-displacement  during  the  test 
by  1,  minus  the  slip.    The  total  piston-displacement  is  equal  Xc^ 
the  product  of  area  of  piston  by  lenyth  of  strokes,  by  totaA- 
number  of  single  strokes.      In    piston-pumps   the   length  o^E 
stroke  is  often  variable,  in  which  case  especial  means  must  tw""* 
adopted  to  find  the  average  length.     The  slip  is  the  percentages 
that  the  actual  delivery  is  less  than  the  total  piston-displace- 
ment ;  it  can  only  be  determined  accurately  by  comparing  the=- 
volume  actually  discharged  with  the  total  displacement.     Th^r 
slip  is  caused  by  air  in  suction-pipe,  leakage  past  piston,  leak — 
age  past  valves  in  either  suction-  or  discharge-pipe,  and  imper- 
fect port-openings.     The  principal  cause  probably  comes  from 
leakage  past  the  piston,  and  this  leakage  can  often  be  deter- 
mined by  removing  the  cylinder-head,  blocking    the   piston, 
subjecting  it  to  the  water- pressure  for  at  least  one  hour,  and 
measuring  all  the  water  that  leaks  past  it.     This  test  should  be 
repeated  for  various  positions  in  the  stroke.     The  valve  leakage 
can  often  be  determined  by  a  similar  test.     No  air  should  be 
admitted  to  the  suction-pipe. 

A  table  of  percentage  of  slip  is  given  in  Hill's  Manual, 
published  by  the  Harris-Corliss  Engine  Co.,  from  which  it  is 
seen  that  the  slip  for  large  pumps  is  about  two  per  cent,  and 
that  it  varies  from  one  to  five  per  cent. 

256.  Efficiency-tests  of  Pumps. — An  -efficiency-test  will 
require  in  each  case  measurements  of,  firstly,  the  energy  01 
work  supplied  the  pump;  secondly,  the  useful  work  ;  thirdly, 
the  lost  work. 

The  difference  in  methods  of  testing  the  various  classes  of 
pumps,  as  described  in  Article  253,  simply  extends  to  the  meas- 
urement of  the  power  supplied  the  pump. 

The  steam-pump,  or  steam  pumping-engine,  is  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  combination  of  the  steam-engine  with  a  pump. 
The  power  received  by  the  pump  is  that  delivered  by  the 
engine,  and  is  determined  by  a  steam-engine  test.  The 
method  of  testing  steam  pumping-engines,  and  standard  method 
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t)f  making  duty-trials,  as  adopted  by  the  American  Society  of 
Mechanical  Engineers,  will  be  given  under  special  applications 
o{  the  method  of  testing  engines. 

The  power-pump  receives  its  energy  from  machinery  in 
operation  ;  the  energy  received  may  be  measured  by  a  stand- 
ardized transmitting-dynamometer  (see  Chapter  VII.),  or,  in 
the  case  of  a  rotary  or  centrifugal  pump,  by  mounting  in  a 
frame  having  a  free  angular  motion,  which  is  unaffected  by  the 
tension  on  the  driving-belt.  The  resistance  to  rotation  is  ob- 
tained by  a  known  weight  on  a  known  arm,  and  the  power 
supplied  in  foot-pounds  is  the  product  of  the  circumference 
that  might  be  described  by  the  arm  as  radius,  number  of 
revolutions,  and  the  weight.  Such  a  framework  is  termed  a 
cradle-dynamometer. 

257.  Special  Efficiency-tests— Power-pumps. — Efficiency^ 
test  of  Centrifugal  Pumps — Directions. 

Apparatus  needed. — Pressure-gauge  for  delivery,  manometer 
for  suction,  transmission-dynamometer,  thermometer,  weir  for 
<iischarge. 

Directions. — Connect  suction-pipe  to  supply-tank,  and  ar- 
range discharge  with  throttle-valve  to  deliver  water  over  a 
weir.  Connect  delivery-gauge  to  an  elongated  air-chamber, 
which  in  turn  is  connected  with  the  delivery-pipe,  provided 
with  a  water  gauge-glass  opposite  the  pressure-gauge,  and 
means  of  changing  water-level  and  air-level.*  Connect  manom- 
eter or  vacuum-gauge  to  suction-pipe ;  obtain  vertical  distance 
between  these  gauges.  Arrange  a  standardized  transmission- 
dynamometer  to  receive  the  power,  and  drive  the  pump. 

During  the  test  maintain  the  water  in  the  air-chamber  at 
height  of  centre  of  the  gauge. 

Testing. — Set  the  machinery  in  operation;  arrange  the 
throttie-valve  to  give  an  approximate  head  of  50  feet.  After 
uniform  conditions  are  assumed,  start  the  run  ;  take  readings 
once  in  five  minutes  of  hook-gauge  at  weir,  of  temperature  of 
water,  of  discharge-gauge,  of  suction-guage,  of  dynamometer- 


*  See  Test  of  Steam  Pumping-engines. 
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or  power-scale.    Continue  the  run  for  one  hour  with  uniform 
pressure  on  dischargC'^auge. 

Make  a  second  run  with  an  approximate  head  of  75  feet, 
and  a  third  run  with  an  approximate  head  of  100  feet. 

Report. — In  report,  calculate  efficiency,  duty,  and  capacity 
for  each  head  ;  draw  a  curve  of  each  test,  using  power  in  foot- 
pounds as  ordinates,  and  total  water  delivered  as  abscissz- 
Describe  the  pump  and  method  of  testing. 

Efficiency-test — Rotary  Pump — Directions. — Apparatus  and 
connections  as  for  centrifugal  pump,  the  power  transmitted 
being  measured  either  by  a  transmission-dynamometer,  or  b>'' 
a  balanced  cradle-dynamometer ;  the  water  may  be  measuretJ^ 
by  a  weir,  or  it  may  be  delivered  into  two  veighing  tanks,  ontf^ 
of  which  is  filling,  the  other  emptying,  and  the  water  weighed- 
Directions  for  the  test  are  as  in  the  preceding. 

258.  Form  for  Log  and  Report  of  Pump-tests. — The 
following  form  for  data  and  report  is  used  at  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology  for  log  and  data  of  test  on  Webber 
centrifugal  pump  and  on  rotary  power-pump: 

TEST   ON   WEBBER  CENTRIFUGAL  PUMP. 


i 

w...,. 
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Pumpbg. 

Tm. 

1 
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Diameter  discharge-pipe 

Tiansverse  area  discharge-pipe.. 
Dlsuuice  between  gauges 
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'rest  of  welt  above  bottom  of  cbannel f; 

Width  of  ireir ft. 

Revoluticns  of  pump  per  minute 

Water  pumped  in lb*. 

Duation  of  test mina. 

&   r  Depth  of  water  on  weir ft. 

^  )  TetnpeiatUTe  at  weir  (corrected) °  C °  F. 

f  Suction-gauge  (correcLed) ini ft. 
Discbarge-gauge  (corrected) Ibt ft. 
AeinalBuction ft. 
Actual  head. ft. 

Ji       ^  ■  J  Scate-rcading  tb*. 

%       p.£  (  Revolutions  per  minute 

jj         u     I  Scale-reading Ibt. 

£[,(-.(  Revolutions  per  minute. 

Water  pumped  in minutes Ibt. 

Capacity  in  gallons  per  minute 

Total  work  bj  poner-icale  (pumping) H.  P, 

Tare H.  P. 


Work  given  to  pump . . 
Work  delivered  hjr  {lun: 

Efficiency  

Duty  (ft.-lbs.  per  1,000, 


,.H.  P. 


B.  T.  U.).... 


LOG  OF  TEST  ON   ROTARY   PUMP. 


Time. 

P««,..c,e. 

Caugn.         1         Orilifci. 

?™? 

PuBpiog. 

Thi. 

SuclloJ   "•''"■ 

'=:■ 

— 

Rj^")"-' Weight. 
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W. 

^'^1  h^.  '•""'■ 
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ToUl..- 

"or..    ,. 
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RESULTS  or  TEST  ON  KOTARY  PUMP. 

No PaU ,... 

Duration  of  test n 

Pov^r-scale,  pumping,  Fevoluiioas  per  minute 

weight 1 

tare,  revolutions  per  minute ^ 

weight 1  ^fc>5. 

Svction-head  by  gauge inches  mercury ft.  HT      ^ 

DiSicharge«bead  by  gauge lbs.  per  sq.  in  

Head  on  oridces '* 

Temperature -.•, 'C •  F. 

Revolutions  of  pump  per  minute 

Area  of  discharge  at  gauge tq.         -^ 

Vertical  distance  between  gauges •'<• 

Diameter  of  orifices,  «....,  ^.. ..,  f. . ..,  </....,  /,...,/"  . .  .,^. . . .,  ^..•.,  i. 
Coefficients,  a,.,,,  b.,,,,  c,.,,,  d», ,,,  e,,,  »X*  *  *  *»^***  ••  ^x  ••• '*•'         *** 

Constant  for  power-scale -^t* 

Power- pumping,  by  scale H.  ^* 

Tare..    H.  ^' 

Power  given  to  pump H.  ^• 

Velocity-head  of  discharge —    f'. 

Total  head  =  press,  heads  4-  vel.  head  4-  vert.  dist.  bet.  gauges ^^ 

Waicr  pumped lbs.  per  f  ^=X 

Work  done  by  pump H.     ^> 

Efficiency  of  pump per  cen'. 

Capacity  of  pump  in  gallons  per  minute «•• 

Duty  of  pump  (ft. -lbs.  per  1,000,000  B.  T.  U.) 

Sisrn^d ..• 


•  •  • 


Part  U. 

METHODS  OF  TESTING  THE  STEAM-ENGINE. 


CHAPTER   X. 

DEFINITIONS  OF  THERMODYNAMIC  TERMS. 

259.  General  Remarks. — The  methods  of  testing  the 
steam-engine  which  are  given  here  presume  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  principles  of  action  of  the  engine,  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  details  of  its  mechanism,  and  a  knowledge 
of  the  thermodynamic  principles  which  relate  to  the  transfop 
mation  of  heat-energy  into  y/ork.  In  connection  with  the 
methods  of  testing,  the  student  is  advised  to  read  one  or  more 
of  the  following  books  : 

Manual   of   the   Steam-engine,  by  R.  H.  Thurston.     2  vols. 

N.  Y.,  J.  Wiley  &  Sons. 
Manual  of  Steam-boilers.     Ibid, 
Engine  and  Boiler  Trials.     Ibid. 
Etude  Expdrimentale  Calorim^trique  de  la  Machine  ^  Vapeur, 

par  V.  Dwelshauvers-Dery.     Paris,  Gauthier-Villars  et  Fils. 
Steam-engine,  by  D.  K.  Clark.     2  vols.     N.  Y.,  Blackie  &  Co. 
Steam-engine,  by  C.  V.  Holmes,     i  vol.     London,  Longmans, 

Green  &  Co. 
Steam-engine,  by  J.    M.   Rankine.      i    vol      London,  Chas. 

Griffin  &  Co. 
Steam-making,  by  C  A.  Smith,     i  vol.    Chicago,  American 

Engineer. 
Steam-using.    Ibid. 
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Steam-engine,  by  James  H.  Cotterill.  London,  E.  &  F.  N.  Spon. 
Thermodynamics,  by  C.  H.  Peabody.  N.  Y.,  J.  Wiley  &  Son.s. 
Thermodynamics,  by  De  Volson  Wood.     N.  Y.,  J.  Wiley  & 

Sons. 
Thermodynamics,  by  R.  Clausius.     N.  Y.,  MacmlUan. 
Steam-tables,  by  C.  H.  Peabody.    N.  Y.,  J.  Wiley  &  Sons. 
Handy  Tables,  by  R.  H.  Thurston.    N.  Y.,  J.  Wiley  &  Sons. 

260.  Relations  of  Units  of  Pressure. — The  term  pressure, 
as  employed  in  engineering,  refers  to  the  force  tending  to  com- 
press a  body,  and  is  expressed  as  follows :  (1)  In  pounds  per 
square  inch;  (2)  In  pounds  per  square  foot;  (3)  In  inches  of 
mercury  ;  (4)  In  feet  or  inches  of  water. 

The  value  of  these  different  units  of  pressure  are  as  follows: 


TABLE  SHOWING  RELATION   BETWEEN   PRESSURE  EXPRESSED 
IN  POUNDS,  AND  THAT  EXPRESSED  IN  INCHES  OF 
MERCURY,  OR  FEET  OF  WATER. 


PreMure  in 

Pressure  in 

pounds  per  sq. 

foot. 

• 

70*  Fab. 

pounds  per  sq. 

Inches  of  mer- 
cury. 

Feet  of  water. 

Inches  of  water. 

I 

a 

3 

4 

5 
6 

7 
8 

9 
10 

144 

288 

432 
576 
720 

864 
1008 
II52 
1296 
1440 

2.0378 

4.0756 

6.II34 

8.0512 

10.1890 
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14.2646 

16.3024 

18.3402 

20.3781 

2.307 
4.614 
6.921 
9.23 
"54 
13.85 
16.15 
18.46 
20.76 
23.07 

27.68 

55.36 

83.04 

110.72 

138.40 
166.08 

103.76 

221.44 

249.12 

276.80 

The  barometer  pressure  is  that  of  the  atmosphere  in  inches 
of  mercury  reckoned  from  a  vacuum.  At  the  sea-level,  latitude 
of  Paris,  the  normal  reading  of  the  barometer  is  29.92  inches, 
corresponding  to  a  pressure  of  14.7  pounds  per  square  inch. 

Gauge  or  Manometer  pressure  is  reckoned  from  the  atmos- 
pheric pressure. 

Absolute  pressure  is  measured  from  a  vacuum,  and  is  equal 
to  the  sum  of  gauge-pressure  and  barometer  readings  expressed 
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in  the  same  units.     Absolute  pressure  is  always  meant  unless 
otherwise  specified. 

Pressure  below  the  atmosphere  is  usually  reckoned  in  inches 
of  mercury  from  the  atmospheric  pressure,  so  that  29.92  inches 
would  correspond  to  a  perfect  vacuum  at  sea-level,  latitude  49°. 

261.  Heat  and  Temperature. — The  term  heat  is  used 
sometimes  as  referring  to  a  familiar  sensation,  and  again  as 
applying  to  a  certain  form  of  energy  which  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing the  sensation.  In  this  treatise  it  is  used  in  the  latter 
sense  only. 

Temperature  is  essentially  different  from  heat,  and  is  merely 
one  of  its  qualities  ;  it  is  difficult  to  define,  but  two  bodies  are 
of  equal  temperature  when  there  is  no  tendency  to  the  trans- 
fer of  heat  from  one  to  the  other.  Temperature  is  measured 
by  the  expansion  of  some  substance  in  an  instrument  termed 
a  thermometer.  Two  points,  that  of  melting  ice  and  of  steam 
from  water  boiling  at  atmospheric  pressure,  are  fixed  tempera- 
tures on  all  scales  of  thermometry.  The  expansion  between 
these  points  is  divided  into  various  parts  according  to  the 
scale  adopted,  and  each  part  is  termed  a  degree. 

The  following  thermometric  scales  are  in  use  in  different 
portions  of  the  world  : 


Fixed  Poinu,  Temperature  of  Water. 

Fahrenheit.        Centifj^rade. 

1 

Reaumur. 

Degrees  between  freezing  and  boil-  \ 

ing  point J 

Temperature  at  freezing  point 

Comparative  length  i  degree 

4<                                             <«                                     *• 

180 

32 
I 

} 

100 
0 

f 

I 

1 

80 
0 

} 

I 

Degrees  of  temperature  taken  on  one  scale  can  easily  be 
reduced  to  any  other ;  thus,  let  tf  be  the  temperature  of  a  body 
on  the  Fahrenheit  scale,  t^  on  the  Centigrade  scale,  and  t,  on 
the  Rdamur  scale.     We  shall  have,  from  the  preceding  table. 


t,= 


\t.  +  32° ; 
i('/  -  32°) ; 
K  +  32°. 
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The  Fahrenheit  thermometer  is  used  principally  by  English- 
speaking  people,  and  unless  otherwise  mentioned  is  the  one 
used  in  this  treatise. 

The  Thermometric  Substances  principally  used  are  mercury, 
alcohol,  and  air,  from  the  expansion  of  which  the  temperature 
is  obtained. 

Absolute  Zero. — This  quantity  is  fixed  by  reasoning  as  the 
point  where  gaseous  elasticity  or  expansion  would  be  zera 
This  is  492^  more  exactly  491. 8^  of  the  Fahrenheit  scale  or 
273**  +*  of  the  Centigrade  scale  below  the  freezing-point  of 
water,  so  that  in  the  Fahrenheit  scale  the  absolute  tenipera- 
ture  is  460^  4~  ^^^  reading  of  the  thermometer,  and  on  the 
Centigrade  scale  273^  -|-  the  reading  of  the  thermometer. 

Absolute  Temperature^  on  any  scale,  is  temperature  reckoned 
from  absolute  zero. 

262.  Specific  Heat. — Specific  heat  is  the  ratio  of  that  re* 
quired  to  raise  a  pound  one  degree  in  temperature  compared 
with  that  required  to  raise  one  pound  of  water  from  60"^  to  61^ 
Fahr. 

Specific  heat  of  water  is  not  quite  constant,  but  varies  as 
follows :  t 


Centigrade. 


5 
10' 

15^ 
25' 


Specific  Heat. 

Centigrade. 

1.0072 

3o» 

1.0044 
I. 0016 

351 
40 

I .0000       j 

O.99S4 

0.9948 

45° 
155° 

200' 

Fahrenheit. 


86- 

104' 
113^ 

392° 


Specific  Heat. 


0.9954 

0.9982 

I. 0000 

I.OOS 

1.046 

1.046 


Specific  heat  of  saturated  steam  at  atmospheric  pressure 
was  found  by  Regnault  to  equal  0.478.  Investigations  made 
at  Sibley  College  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  specific  heat 
of  steam  increases  with  the  pressure  and  temperature. 

The  hiat  contained  in  diflferent  bodies  of  the  same  tempera- 


♦  Encyc.  Brit.,  Vol.  XI.  p.  573.  f  See  Peabody's  Steam-tables. 
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ture,  or  in  the  same  body  in  its  liquid  and  gaseous  condition,  ii 
quite  different  and  cannot  be  measured  by  the  thermometer. 
Thus  in  equal  weights  of  water  and  iron  at  the  same  tempera- 
ture, the  heat  in  the  water  is  several  times  that  in  the  iron. 
This  is  known  because  in  cooling  a  degree  in  temperature, 
water  will  heat  a  much  greater  weight  of  some  other  substance. 

263-  Mechanical  Equivalent  of  Heat. — The  experiments 
made  by  Rumford  and  Joule  established  the  fact  that  heat- 
energy  could  be  transformed  into  work,  or  vice  versa.  The  re- 
sults of  Joule's  latest  determination  gave  the  mechanical  work 
equivalent  to  the  heating  of  one  pound  of  water  one  degree  Fahr. 
in  temperature  as  774  foot-pounds,  while  the  later  and  more 
refined  determinations  of  Rowland,  reduced  to  45°  of  latitude 
and  to  the  sea-level,  make  the  mechanical  work  equivalent  to 
the  raising  the  temperature  of  one  pound  of  water  from  62°  to 
63®  Fahr.  to  be  778  foot-pounds.  The  heating  of  one  pound 
of  water  one  degree,  from  39"*  to  40"*  Fahr.,  is  termed  a 
British  thermal  unit,  B.  T.  U.,  and  this  is  equivalent  in  me- 
chanical work  to  778  foot-pounds.  This  number  is  represented 
byy  and  its  reciprocal  by  A  throughout  this  work. 

The  heat  needed  for  raising  one  kilogram  of  water  one  de- 
gree Centigrade  is  termed  a  calorie^  and  this  is  equivalent  to 
426.9  foot-pounds. 

In  some  treatises  a  British  thermal  unit  is  the  heat  required 
to  raise  one  pound  of  water  from  62°  to  63**  Fahr.,  which  differs 
little  from  that  defined  above. 

264.  Relations  of  Pressure  and  Temperature  of  Steam. 
— There  is  a  definite  relation  between  the  temperature  and 
pressure  of  steam  in  its  normal  or  saturated  condition.  This 
relation  was  very  carefully  investigated  1836-42  by  M.  V.  Reg- 
nault  in  Paris  by  a  series  of  careful  experiments  made  on  a  large 
scale.  These  experiments  form  the  basis  of  our  experimental 
knowledge  of  the  properties  of  steam. 

The  properties  of  steam  are  also  shown  by  the  thermody- 
namic laws,  and  are  given  in  tables  of  Rankine,  Clausius,  M.  V. 
Dwelshauvers-Dery,  Peabody,  and  Buel. 

The  foUowing^  empirical  formula,  deduced  from  Regnault's 
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experiments,  gives  the  relation  between  the  temperature  and 
pressure  of  steam  at  a  latitude  of  45^  : 

For  steam*  from  32°  to  212**  Fahr.  pressure  in  pounds  per 
square  inch, 

lOg/  =  tf  —  *fl^+^i?^, 

in  which  a  =  3.025908,  log  b  =  0.61 174,  log  c  =  8.13204  —  10, 
log  a  =  9.998181015  —  10,  log  B  =  0.0038134,  T=  t  —  32^ 
For  steam  from  212''  to  428*^  Fahr., 

log/  =  ^i,-V/  +  ^i^,^ 

in  which  a^  =  3.743976,  log  *,  =  04120021,  log  r,  =  7.74168  — 
10,  log fl,  =9.998561831  —  10,  log iS,  =  0.0042454,  r=  /  —  2I2^ 
265.  Properties  of  Steam. — Definitions, — Steam  occurs  in 
two  different  conditions:  i,  saturated  ;  2,  superheated. 

1.  Dry  and  Saturated  Steain,  or,  as  frequently  called,  dry 
steam,  is  the  vapor  of  water  at  point  of  precipitation,  and  may 
be  considered  the  normal  condition  of  steam. 

Saturated  steam  of  any  pressure  is  at  the  lowest  tempera- 
ture and  possesses  the  least  specific  volume  and  the  greatest 
density  consistent  with  that  pressure.  The  slightest  decrease 
in  total  heat  results  in  partial  condensation,  forming  what  is 
termed  moist  or  wet  steam,  in  distinction  from  dry  steam.  Thus 
saturated  steam  may  be  either  wet  or  dry.  The  percentage  of 
dry  steam  in  a  mass  of  wet  steam  is  termed  its  quality. 

2.  Superheated  Steam  has  properties  similar  in  every  respect 
to  those  of  a  perfect  gas.  Its  temperature  is  higher,  its 
specific  volume  greater  and  its  density  less  than  saturated 
steam  of  the  same  pressure. 

Steam-tables  give  the  properties  of  dry  saturated  steam  only 
and  usually  arranged  with  absolute  pressure  as  the  argument 
or  given  quantity.     The  important  properties  are  as  follows : 

(a)  Total  Heat  (symbol,  A). — This  is  the  amount  of  heat 
required  to  convert  one  pound  of  water  from  32®  into  saturated 


♦  Steam-tables,  by  Prof.  Cecil  H.  Peabody. 
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Steam  at  a  pressure  P.  If  /  is  the  temperature  of  the  steam, 
the  total  heat,  A,  is  calculated  by  an  empirical  formula  based  on 
the  experiments  of  Regnault.     Expressed  in  English  units, 

X  =  io8i.4  +  0-305^- 

{b)  Heat  of  the  Liquid  {q)  is  the  number  of  thermal  units 
used  in  heating  one  pound  of  water  from  32°  Fahr.  to  the  tem- 
perature required  to  generate  steam.     According  to  Regnault, 

^  =  /  -f-  0.00002/'  +  0.0000003/* 

for  Centigrade  units.  And  according  to  Rankine  for  English 
units  when  /,  is  the  initial  and  /  the  final  temperature, 

^=  /  —  /,  +  0.000000 1 03  [(/  —  39''-0'  —  (^1  —  SQ"*-!)']- 

{c)  Internal  Latent  Heat  (p). — This  is  the  work  done, 
measured  in  thermal  units,  in  separating  the  molecules  of  the 
steam  beyond  the  range  of  mutual  attraction.  It  is  calculated 
from  the  formula 

p  =  1061  —0.791/. 

{d)  External  Latent  Heat  (APu), — This  is  the  work,  ex- 
pressed in  heat-units,  of  expanding  the  steam  against  an 
external  pressure  which  is  equal  to  that  of  the  steam  generated. 
Thus,  let  «  =  5  —  <r  be  the  difference  in  volume  of  a  pound  of 
steam,  s,  and  a  pound  of  water,  <r,  at  any  pressure  per  square 
foot,  P.  Then  the  work  of  expansion  will  be  Pu  foot-pounds  or 
APu  thermal  units.     According  to  Zeuner, 

APu  =  20.91  +  i.096(/  —  q). 

{e)  Heat  of  the  Steam  (Z).— This  is  the  heat  which  the  steam 
actually  contains;  it  is  the  total  heat  less  the  external  latent 
heat.     In  thermal  units, 

Z  =  A  —  APu  =  ^  -f-  P>     since     X  =  ^  +  APu  +  p. 
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(/)  Heat  of  Vaporization^  or  total  latent  heat^  (r,)  is  that  por- 
tion of  the  total  heat  which  is  required  to  convert  one  pound 
of  water  at  any  temperature  into  saturated  steao^  at  the  sanne 
temperature  and  at  a  pressure  P\  it  is  the  sum  of  external 
and  internal  latent  heats,  or  the  tot^  beat  less  the  heat  of  time 
liquid.     That  is, 

r  =  />  +  ^P«  =  X  — ^. 

A  formula  for  calculating  r  is 

r=  1081.4  +  0.305/  —  ^. 

i^g)  Specific  Volumes  and  Density  of  Steam. — These  quanti- 
ties are  usually  calculated  from  thermodynamic  equations. 

dt 

s  =  volume  of  one  pound  of  steam,  c  =  volume  of  one  pound 
of  water. 

It  will  be  noticed  that    the  different   steam    tables  differ 
principally  in  respect  to  these  quantities. 

THERMODYNAMIC    CONDITIONS,  TEMPERATURE   AND 

ENTROPY. 

266.  Isothermal  is  a  term  used  to  denote  a  condition  in 
which  the  temperature  remains  constant ;  the  total  amount  of 
heat,  or  the  pressure,  may  vary. 

Adiabatic  is  a  term  used  to  denote  the  condition  in  which 
the  total  quantity  of  heat  is  unchanged  by  heat-transfer.  1^ 
may,  however,  be  changed  by  transformation  into  work  and 
vice  7rrsa. 

Temperature  is  the  scale  used  to  determine  the  relative 
values  of  different  isothermal  conditions;  and  change  of  tem 
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perature  is  the  change  which  occurs  in  passing  from  one 
isothermal  condition  to  another. 

Entropy  is  the  scale  used  to  determine  the  relative  values 
of  different  adiabatic  conditions ;  and  change  of  entropy  is  the 
change  which  occurs  in  passing  from  one  adiabatic  condition 
to  another. 

Change  of  temperature  can  be  measured  by  the  expansion 
of  some  thermometric  substance ;  but  change  of  entropy ^  which 
is  just  as  real,  cannot  be  measured  or  represented  in  any  sim- 
ple manner.  If  we  represent  the  entropy  by  0,  the  absolute 
temperature  by  7",  the  heat  at  any  adiabatic  condition  by  0, 
then  by  the  second  law  of  thermodynamics 

^0  =  y (I) 

In  case  of  a  liquid,  dQ  =  cdq^  in  which  c  is  the  specific  heat, 
^nd  q  the  temperature.  In  this  case  denote  the  entropy  by  ^. 
**hen 


»=      C'-^ (2) 


T 


For  water  this  is  readily  calculated. 

In  the  case  of  steam  the  entropy,  or  change  of  entropy 
from  water  at  the  freezing-point  to  steam  at  any  pressure  is 
equal  to  the  entropy  of  the  liquid,  B,  plus  that  of  the  steam, 

^.     In  which  x  is  the  quality  of  the  steam,  or  per  cent  of  dry 

steam. 

In  this  case 

In  any  other  case 

X  T 

■*  1 
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Change  of  entropy, 

XT  X  T 

A  short  table  giving  the  value  of  the  entropy  of  water  is  to 
be  found  in  Article  230,  page  273. 

267.  Steam-tables. — The  numerical  values  representing 
the  various  properties  of  steam,  in  relation  to  its  pressure,  ar^ 
arranged  in  the  form  of  tables  termed  steam4able5.  The  rela^ 
tive  accuracy  of  these  various  steam  tables  is  discussed  al^ 
length  by  Prof.  D.  S.  Jacobus  in  Vol.  XII.  Transactions  ^€ 
American  Society  Mechanical  Engineers,  page  590,  from  which 
it  is  seen  that  the  table  compiled  by  Mr.  Chas.  T.  Porter  rep. 
resents  the  experimental  investigations  of  Regnault  most  accu- 
rately ;  but  that  possibly  for  scientific  investigations  the  tables 
of  Peabody,  Dery,  and  Buel,  which  are  founded  on  thermo- 
dynamical  laws,  are  somewhat  more  accurate.  Practically  the 
tables  are  accordant  for  all  working  pressures  and  temperatures 
of  steam :  the  difference  is  principally  in  the  values  given  for 
the  density.  The  tables  of  Chas.  T.  Porter*  have  been  adopted 
as  the  tables  to  be  used  in  reporting  results  of  boiler  trials 
and  of  duty  trials  of  pumping  engines,  by  the  American 
Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  (see  Transactions,  Vol.  VI., 
and  also  Vol.  XII.),  and  for  such  tests  the  standard  reports 
should  be  calculated  from  those  tables.  These  tables  are,  how- 
ever,  deficient  for  scientific  purposes,  since  they  omit  values  of 
some  of  the  important  properties  of  steam.  In  the  Appendix 
are  printed  the  table  by  Porter,  and  also  the  table  by  Buel  as 
printed  in  Weisbach's  work  on  the  steam-engine  and  in  Vol.  I. 
of  Thurston's  Manual  of  the  Steam-engine. 


*  The  Richards  Steam-engine  Indicator,  by  Chas.  T.  Porter. 
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268.  Manometers.— The  term 

applied  to  any  apparatus  (or  the  itieasui 
sliliough  it  is  the  practice  of  Ameri- 
can engineers  to  use  this  term  only  for 
short  columns  filled  with  mercury  or 
uater  and  used  to  measure  small  press- 
ures. The  pressure  is  measured,  in  all 
manometers  used  for  engineering  pur- 
poses, above  the  atmospheric  pressure,  and 
this  determination  must  be  increased  by 
the  pressure  equivalent  to  the  barometer- 
reading  to  give  absolute  pressure.  The 
manometers  in  common  use  are  glass  or 
metal  tubes,  either  U-shape  in  form  as  in 
Fig,  118,  or  straight  and  connected  to  a 
cistern  of  large  cross-section  as  shown  in 
Fig.  120. 

Pressures  below  the  atmosphere  can 
be  measured  equally  well  by  connecting 
to  the  long  branch  of  the  tube  and  leav- 
ing the  short  branch  open  to  the  atmos- 
phere. 

269.  U-shaped  Manometer. — In  the 
U-shaped  tube,  with  any  form  as  shown  in  Fig. 
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water  or  merciir>- is  poured  in  both  branches  of  the  tube,  the 
pressure  is  applied  to  the  top  of  one  of  the  tubes, 
and  the  liquid  rises  a  corresponding  distance  in  the 
other.  When  no  pressure  is  appHed,  the  liquid  will 
stand  at  the  same  level  in  both  tubes;  when  pressure 
is  applied,  it  is  depressed  in  on^  tube  and  raised  in 
the  other.  The  pressure  corresponds  to  the  vertical 
di.stance  between  the  surface  of  the  liquid  in  the 
two  tubes  and  can  be  reduced,  as  explained  in  Arti- 
cle 260,  to  pounds  of  pressure  per  square  inch. 

An  inch  of  water  at  a  temperature  of  70°  Fahr. 
corresponds  to  a  pressure  of  0.036  pound  :  an  indl 
of  mercury,  to  0.493  pound.  The  principle  of  ac- 
tion of  the  U-shaped  manometer-tubes  is  as  follow*: 
Consider  the  atmospheric  pressure  as  acting  M 
one  side  of  the  tube,  and  the  pressure  which  i* 
to  be  measured  and  which  is  greater  or  less  thai) 
u-iH'.^'i'^A- atmospheric  as  acting  on  the  other  side.  The  total 
KOMETEK  absolute  pressure  in  each  branch  of  the  tube  must  be 
equal,  consequently  enough  liquid  will  flow  from  the  side  of  the 
greater  to  the  side  of  the  less  to  maintain  equilibrium.  Thus 
let  /  be  the  atmospheric  pressure;  /, ,the  absolute  pressure 
to  be  measured,  expressed  in  inches  of  water  or  mercury;  i. 
the  height  of  the  column  on  the  side  of  the  atmosphere;  A,, 
the  height  on  the  side  of  the  pressure.     Then 


The  U-shaped  tube  can  be  used  with  rtw  liquids  of  diffnfi 
densities,  using  the  heavier  liquid  on  the  side  of  the  liglilef 
pressure.  Let  </,  denote  the  density  of  the  lighter  liquid, 
and   d    that   of   the   heavier;    A,    and   h,   the   corresponding 
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heights  of  the  columns.      We  shall  have  as  befoi'e,  taking  all 
measurements  from  the  lower  surface  of  the  heavier  liquid, 


from  which 

p^  ^  p  r=  h^d^  —  kd. 

This  instrument  is  much  more  delicate  and  is  better  suited 
for  measuring  small  differences  of  pressure  than  when  a  single 
Hquid  is  used ;  the  reason  for  which  will  be  readily  seen  if  we 
Consider  an  example.  Suppose  that  water  be  used  as  th'e 
^^eavier  liquid,  of  which  the  specific  gravity  is  i,  and  that 
^rude  olive-oil  be  used  as  the  lighter  liquid,  of  which  the 
Specific  gravity  is  0.916.  Suppose  that  all  pressures  are  meas- 
Jred  in  equivalent  height  of  a  water  column  expressed  in 
ncbcs,  and  that  h  z^  6  inches,/,  —  /  =  J  inch  ;  then  A, ,  which 
5  the  difference  of  level  of  the  water  in  the  two  branches,  will 
>e  ^  +  6.(0.916)  s=6.0  inches,  whereas  it  would  have  been  but 
ne4ialf  inch  had  there  been  only  water,  or  0.545  if  the  liquid 
ad  been  olive-oil.  By  making  the  density  of  the  liquids  more 
nd  more  nearly  equal  the  instrument  will  become  more  and 
lore  delicate.  A  dilute  mixture  of  water  and  alcohol  of  which 
he  density  must  be  determined  (see  Article  134,  page  177),  for 
he  heavier,  and  of  crude  olive-oil  for  the  lighter,  gives  excel- 
ent  results.  If  the  instrument  can  be  so  manipulated  that 
i|  =  A, 

P.-P^h{d,^d\ 

and  the  calculation  becomes  very  simple,  as  in  that  case  the 
reading  would  have  to  be  multiplied  only  by  the  differences  ot 
the  densities  of  the  two  liquids. 

270.  Cistern-manometer. — In  the  case  of  a  manometer  of 
the  form    of    Fig.    120  or   Fig.   121,  the  cistern  or  vessel  into 


r320 
whici 
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which    the   tube    is   connected    has  a  large   area   relative  tO 

that  of  the  tube.  Pressure  is  appHed  to 
the  top  of  the  liquid  in  the  cistern,  the 
surface  of  which  will  be  depressed  a  small 
amount,  and  the  liquid  in  the  tube  will 
be  raised  an  amount  sufficient  to  balance 
this  pressure.  The  pressure  corresponds 
to  the  vertical  distance  from  the  surface 
of  the  liquid  in  the  tube  to  that  in  the 
cistern.  As  the  liquid  is  not  usual!/  in 
sight  in  the  cistern,  a  correction  is  neces- 
sary to  the  readings  in  order  to  find  the 
correct  height  corresponding  to  a  given 
pressure.  This  correction  is  calculated 
as  follows:  Let  A  equal  the  area  of  sur- 
face  of  the  liquid  in  the  cistern,  a  the 
area  of  the  manometer-tube,  H  the  fall 
of  liquid  in  the  cistern,  h  the  correspond- 
ing rise  of  liquid  in  the  tube,  b  the  height 
required  for  one  pound  of  pressure  (see 
Article  260,  page  308),/ the  number  of 
pounds  of  pressure.     We  have  then 


and  since  the  tube  is  supplied  by  liquid  from  t 

HA  =  ha. 
Eliminating  //in  the  two  equations, 


=  one  pound, 


Apb 

'  A-\-a 
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*liicli  is  the  length  the   graduation  should      ' 

ai^^r 

be  made  to  allow  for  fall  of  mercury  in  the 
C'slern  and  give  a  value  equal  to  one  pound 

pr 

1 

N 

"f  pressure. 

w£ 

— 

1 

To   make  this  correction   uniformly  ap-       ' 

is 

'                        1 

plicable  the  area   of    cross-section    o(   both 

tube  and  cistern  should  remain  uniform. 

271.  Mercury  Columns.— Mercury    col- 

§£ 

- 

umns,  as  used  in  the  laboratories,  are  usually 

so 

- 

1 

"lade  on  the  principle  of  the  cistern-manom- 

BO 

eter.     The  tube  is  very  long  and  made  of 

[0 

glass  or  steel  carefully  bored  out  to  a  uniform 

zi 

SO 

*liameter.     If  the  tube  is  of  glass,  the  height 

65 

IS 

^f  mercury  can    be    readily  perceived   and 

w 

t-tad  ;  if  of  steel,  the  height  of  the  mercury 

60 

Is  usually  obtained  by  a  float,  which  in  some 

55 

30 

instances  is   connected  to   a   needle   which 

SO 

» 

1 

»noves  around  a  graduated  dial.                                 f 

!£ 

f                       1 

In  some  o(  these  instruments  electric  con- 

^ 

DO 

nections  are  broken   whenever  the  mercury 

40 

passes  a   certain    point,   and   an   automatic 

ss 

~ 

yegister  of  the  reading  is  made.     Fig.    121 

- 

shows  the  usual   form  of  the  mercury  col- 

J£ 

70 

umn,  in  which  the  pressure  is  applied  in  the 

^ 

so 

upper  part  of   the  cistern,  so   as   to   come 

20 

a 

directly  on  the  top  of  the  mercury.     In  the 

!0 

case  of  a  glass  column  the  graduations  are 

ID 

usually  made  on  an  attached  scale,  and  are 

Jfi 

Corrected  as  explained  in  Article  270  for  the 

- 

f^il  of  mercury  in  the  cistern. 

T" 

272.  Corrections  to  the  Mercury  Col- 

- 

"nin, — The  mercury  column  is  usually  the 

ilL 

standard  by  which   all   pressure-gauges   are      ' 

nl^ 

"^•^rapared,    and     its     accuracy    should     be 

iH 

^oroughly  established  in  every  particular, 

I^L 

The  requirements  for  an  accurate  mer-     ■ 

*:«ry  column  are:                                                       ''' 

L            -^ 

.  oi.-Mbiicuiiv 

1.  Uniform  bore  in  cistern  and  tube. 

2.  Accurate  graduations,  spaced  as  explained  in  Artie 
As  it  is  impossible  to  make  the  graduations  perfectly  aci 
the  error  in  this  scale  should  be  carefully  determined,  a 
readings  corrected  accordingly. 

The  carrictioHS  to  the  readings  are : 

1.  For  expansion  of  the  mercury  and  tube  due  to  in 
of  temperature. 

The  method  of  correcting  for  expansion  of  the  mercu 
the  material  enclosing  it  would  be  as  follows  : 

Let  A  equal  the  coefficient  of  lineal  expansion  of  th 
cury,  and  3^  that  of  the  cubical  expansion  per  degree 
let  6  equal  the  coefHcient  of  lineal  expansion  of  the  mi 
the  cistern,  and  •$'  that  of  the  metal  of  the  tube.  Let  H' 
the  depression  in  the  cistern,  A'  the  corresponding  elev^ 
the  tube  corresponding  to  a  pressure  of  one  pound, 
difference  of  level  of  b'.  Let  b  equal  the  difference  of 
corresponding  to  a  pressure  of  one  pound  at  a  temperat 
60°  Fahr.     Then,  as  before. 


A'b' 


-A'' 


a{i+2S')  +  A{\  +  26y 


2.  Correction  for  the  capillary  action  of  the  tube.    This 
depresses  the  mercury  in  the  tube  a  distance  which  dec 

rapidly  as  the  diameter  increases. 

The  amount  of  this  depression  is  given  in  Loomis's  M 
ology  as  follows: 


'rube. 
Inch. 

^™. 

D»metn  of 

D.^™^™. 

0.05 

o.2q; 

0.40 

0.015 

087 

o.ooB 

058 

0.60 

0.35 

041 

0.0033 

0.30 

oag 

0.35 

o.oai 
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3.  There  might  also  be  considered  a  very  slight  correction 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  force  of  gravity  in  different  latitudes 
varies  somewhat.  Since  the  weight  of  a  given  mass  of  mercury 
Js  equal  to  the  product  of  the  mass  into  the  force  of  gravity,  it 
^' ill  vary  directly  as  the  force  of  gravity,  or,  in  other  words, 
^he  assumed  weight  of  mercury  may  not  be  exactly  correct. 
^His  correction  is  a  refinement  not  necessary  in  usual  tests. 

4.  Difference  of  barometer-readings  at  top  and  bottom  of 
^l^e  tube  might  make  some  difference. 

While  it  is  well  to  give  all  these  corrections  their  true 
^^eight,  yet  a  false  impression  should  not  be  incurred  concern- 
ing their  importance.  It  is  hardly  probable  that  the  correc- 
tions for  change  in  temperature,  or  corrections  for  the  differ- 
^Mce  in  the  force  of  gravity  from  that  at  the  sea-level  on  the 
^cjuator,  would  in  any  event  make  a  sensible  difference  in  the 
headings. 

273.  Direct-reading  Draught-gauges. — The  ascending 
force  which  causes  smoke  or  heated  air  to  rise  in  a  chimney  is 
Called  the  draught.  The  pressure  in  such  a  case  is  below  that 
of  the  atmosphere,  and  is  usually  measured  in  inches  of 
^vater.  Draught-gauges  are  U-shaped  manometers  adapted  to 
rricasure  pressures  less  than  that  of  the  atmosphere.  See  Figs. 
1 18  and  119.  To  use  this  manometer  water  is  poured  into  the 
tube  until  it  stands  at  the  point  marked  0,  Fig.  119;  one  side 
is  then  connected  by  a  pipe  to  the  flue  or  chimney  of  which 
the  draught  is  to  be  measured.  The  difference  of  level  of  the 
♦vater,  as  shown  by  the  manometer-tubes,  is  the  draught  ex- 
pressed in  inches  of  water.  An  inch  of  water  at  a  temperature 
of  70^  Fahr.  corresponds  to  0.036  pound. 

Allen  s  Draught-gauge. — A  very  complete  draught-gauge  of 
the  U-shaped  manometer  type,  with  attached  thermometer  and 
a  movable  scale  the  zero  of  which  can  be  set  to  correspond  to 
the  lower  water-surface,  is  shown  in  Fig.  122  as  designed  by 
J.  M.  Allen  of  the  Hartford  Boiler  Insurance  Co. 

As  the  draught  is  often  a  small  fraction  of  an  inch,  it  is 
sometimes  of  importance  to  be  able  to  read  smaller  variations 
in  height  than  could  be  obtained  by  direct  measurement ;  this 
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is  secured   by  arrarigin^t;  the  manometer  so  that  the  surface  ii 
the  tube  shall  move   a  greater  distance  than  that  due   to  tin 


Fia.  «j.— A>j.«m's  Di 


difference  of  level,  or  by  using  liquids  of  different  densities,  as 
explained  in  Article  269,  pajje  319. 

274.  Draught-gauges  in  which  Surface  in  Measuring' 
tube  moves  farther  than  that  due  to  Difference  in  Press- 
ures.— Pi-cidt's  Draught 'gatigt. — A  simple  draught-gauge,  1" 
which  the  distance  moved  by  the  surface  in  the  tube  i-' 
greater  than  that  due  to  fall  of  level,  is  shown  in  Fig.  123.  It 
consists  of  a  bottle.  A,  with  a  mouth-piece  near  the  bottom 
into  which  a  tube,  Eli.  is  inserted  with  any  convenient  incli- 
nation, as  one  in  five.  The  upper  end  of  tlie  lube  is  bent  up- 
ward, as  at  BK.  and  connected  with  a  rubber  tube,  KC,  leadinj 
to  the  chimney.     The  tube  is  fastened  to  a  convenient  supi 


/enient  supM^^ 
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and  a  level,  27,  is  attached.  To  use  the  instrument,  first  level 
it,  note  reading  of  scale,  then  attach  it  to  the  chimney,  and 
take  the  reading,  which  will  be,  if  the  inclination  is  one  to  five. 


Fig.  X93.— Draucht-gaucb. 

five  times  the  difference  of  level  in  the  bottle  and  tube.  The 
scale  should  be  graduated  to  show  differences  of  level  in  the 
bottle,  and  thus  give  the  pressure  directly  in  inches  of  water. 

Higgins's  Draught-gauge, — Another   form  of   this  class  of 
draught-gauges  is  shown  in  Fig.  124,  as  designed  by  Mr.  C.  P. 


Higgins  of  Philadelphia.     The  gauge    « 
is  filled  with  water  above  the  level  of 


A 


S^ 


\^ 


Fig.  124. — HicciNs's  Draught- 

GAUGR. 


the  horizontal  tube,  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  leave  a  bubble  of  air  about  one- 
half  inch  long  near  one  end  of  the  hori- 
zontal tube  when  the  water  is  level  in 
the  side  tubes.  The  inside  diameter 
of  the  vertical  tubes  being  the  same,  say  one-half  inch,  and  that 
of  the  horizontal  tube  one  eighth  of  an  inch,  a  draught  equivalent 
to  one  inch  in  water,  or  which  will  cause  the  water-level  in  the 
vertical  tubes  to  vary  one  inch,  will  cause  the  bubble  in  the 
tube  to  move  eight  inches  in  the  horizontal  tube.  In  general 
the  air-bubble  moves  a  distance  inversely  proportional  to  the 
area  of  the  tubes,  and  hence  it  can  be  read  more  accurately 
than  in  case  of  the  ordinary  draught-gauge. 

275.  Hoadley's  Draught-gauge. — This  gauge  was  used  in 
the  trials  of  a  warm-blast  apparatus  described  in  Vol.  VI.  Tran- 
sactions American  Society  Mechanical  Engineers,  page  725. 
It  consists  of  two  glass  tubes,  as  shown  in  Fig.  125,  about  30 
inches  long,  and  about  0.4  inch  inside  diameter  and  0.7  inch 
outside,  joined  at  each  end  by  means  of  stuffing-boxes  to 
suitable  brass  tube  connections,  by  which  they  are  secured  to  a 
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backing  of  wood.  The  glass  tubes  can  be  put  in  communica- 
tion with  each  other  at  top  and  bottom  by  opening  a  cock  in 
each  of  the  brass  connections.  Directly  over  each  tube  is  a  brass 
drum-shaped  vessel  4.25  Indies  in  diameter  and 
with  heads  formed  of  plate-glass.  These  drums 
are  connected  to  the  tubes,  and  also  profvided  , 
with  stop-cocks  and  nipples  to  which  rubber 
tubes  can  be  attached.  Two  sli ding-scales  are 
arranged  along  the  tubes,  one  to  measure  the  de- 
pression, the  other  the  elevation,  of  the  surface  of 
a  liquid  filling  the  lower  halves  of  the  tubes.  In 
the  use  of  the  instrument  two  liquids  o(  different 
densities  were  used,  a  mixture  of  water  and 
alcohol  with  specific  gravity  about  0.93  being 
used  for  the  heavier  liquid,  and  crude  olive-oil 
with  a  specific  gravity  of  0.916  for  the  lighter. 
In  using  the  instrument  the  heavier  liquid  was 
first  put  into  the  tubes,  care  being  exercised  to 
avoid  wetting  the  top  attachments;  then  the 
top  connection  between  the  tubes  was  opened 
and  the  olive-oit  poured  in.  In  using  the  instru- 
ment one  branch  was  connected  to  the  chimney, 
■  the  other  being  opened  to  the  air,  the  bottom 
connection  opened  and  the  top  connection 
closed.  The  liquid  would  rise  in  the  tube  with 
the  lighter  pressure  a  distance  inversely  pro- 
portional to  the  respective  areas  of  exposed 
surface   of  the   tube   and   drum.     The   bottom 

connection   was  then  closed,  the  connection  to  

the  flue  removed,  and  the  lop  connection  opened ;  L«»-."ii7.i"-'^ 
the  surface  of  the  olive-oil  would  then  become 
level  in  the  two  tubes,  that  of  the  water  remaining  at  different 
heights.  It  was  then  attached  to  the  flue  and  these  operations 
repeated,  until  the  heavier  liquid  would  no  longer  flow  to  the 
side  of  the  lighter  pressure;  in  that  case  we  should  have  the 
condition  of  equilibrium  between  two  liquids  of  different  den- 
sities, Article  269,  page  319,  in  which  the  lengths  of  columns 
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of  the  two  liquids  are  equal.     Hence,  noting  that  /  is  here  the 
greater,  the  difference  of  pressure  in  inches  of  water  is 

in  which  d^  and  d  are  the  respective  specific  gravities  of  the 
liquids  used. 

276.  Mercury  Manometers  with  Pistons. — Mercury  cis- 
tern-manometers are  made  in  which  the  pressure  acts  on  a 
piston,  and  this  force  is  transmitted  by  a  rod  to  a  piston  of 
larger  area  on  which  the  mercury  rests.  In  this  case  the 
height  of  the  mercury  column  for  a  given  pressure  will  be  less 
than  that  required  when  the  pressure  is  direct,  in  the  ratio  that 
the  area  acted  on  by  the  pressure  bears  to  that  acted  on  by 
mercury.  Fig.  126  shows  the  form  of  such  a  column  as  man- 
ufactured by  Thomas  Shaw  of  Philadelphia.  In  this  case  the 
pistons  are  included  between  two  diaphragms,  to  lessen  the 
friction  indispensable  to  tight  pistons. 

Thus  the  pressure  is  received  by  the  diaphragm/,  thence  it 
acts  on  the  small  piston  directly  above  it,  and  is  transmitted  by 
the  rod  A  to  the  larger  piston  ;  between  this  piston  and  the 
mercury  1,  is  a  second  diaphragm.  The  action  of  the  gauge  is 
as  follows :  Let  A  equal  area  of  larger  piston,  a  the  area  of 
smaller  piston,  2.037  inches  the  height  of  mercury  correspond- 
ing to  one  pound  of  direct  pressure,  x  the  required  height  of 
column  corresponding  to  one  pound  of  pressure.     We  have 

X  :  2.037  ::  a  :  A. 
Hence 

2.037a 


X  = 


A     ' 


By  properly  proportioning  the  areas  of  the  piston,  the 
graduations  on  this  instrument  can  be  so  arranged  that  very 
great  pressures  may  be  measured  by  a  short  column.  In 
such  a  case  the  column  cannot  be  read  to  minute  subdivi- 
sions  accurately. 


With   this   instrument    the   friction   of  pistons  or  stiffr 
of  diaphragms  is  likeiy  to  constitute  the  principal   sourc< 


^H 


error.     It    should    be   conipareJ    from   time   to  lime  with 
standard  merniry  column. 
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277-  Steam-gauges. — The  steam-gauges  in  general  use  are 
of  two  classes,  known  respectively  as  the  Bourdon  and  Dia- 
fkragm  Gauges. 

The  Bourdon  Gauge. — In  the  Bourdon  gauge  the  pressure 
is  exerted  on  the  interior  of  a  tube,  oval  in  cross-section,  bent 
to  fit  the  interior  of  a  circular  case  ;  the  application  of  pressure 
lends  to  make  the  cross-section  round  and  thus  to  straighten 
'he  tube.  This  motion  communicated  by  means  of  racks  and 
gears  rotates  an  arbor  carrying  a  needle  or  hand. 

The  various  forms  of  levers  used  for  transmitting  the 
motion  of  the  tube  to  the  needle  are  well  shown  in  the  accom- 


panying figures,  127  to  131.  The  levers  are  in  general  adjust- 
able in  length  so  that  the  rate  of  motion  of  the  needle  with 
respect  to  the  bent  tube  can  be  increased  or  diminished  at  will. 
Thus  in  Fig.  127,  and  also  in  Fig.  128,  the  lever  carrying  the 
sector  is  slotted  where  it  is  pivoted  to  the  frame  ;  by  loosen- 
ing a  set-screw  the  pivot  can  be  changed  in  position,  thus  alter- 
ing the  ratio  of  motion  of  hand  and  spring  in  different  parts  of 
the  dial. 

Fig.  128  shows  a  gauge  with  a  stee!  tube  or  diaphragm  for 
use  with  ammoniacal  vapors  which  attack  brass. 


,^-r^^----^"^' 
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278.  The  Diaphragm  Pressure-gauge. —  In  the  dia- 
t-hragm-gauge  the  pressure  is  resisted  by  a  corrugated  plate, 
which  may  be  placed  in  a  horizontal  plane,  as  in  Fig.  130,  or  in  a 
vertical  plane,  as  in  Fig.  131.  The  motion  given  the  plate  is 
transmitted  to  the  hand  in  ways  similar  Co  tliose  just  explained- 


In  Fig.  130  the  pressure  is  exerted  on  the  corrugated  dia- 
phragm below  the  gauge,  and  the  motion  is  transmitted  to  the 
hand  by  the  rods  and  gears  shown  in  the  engraving. 

The  construction  shown  in  Fig.  131,  in  which  the  diaphragm 
is  vertical,  is  as  follows:  the  lever  is  in  two  parts  which  are 
pivoted  at  the  centre;  one  end  is  fixed  to  the  frame,  the  other 
connected  to  the  sector.  The  centre  pivot  is  pressed  outward 
by  the  action  of  the  diaphragm,  drawing  the  free  end  downward 
and  rotating  the  sector,  which  in  turn  moves  the  needle. 

In  gauges  of  usual  construction  of  either  class,  when  there 
IS  no  pressure  on  the  gauge,  the  needle  rests  against  a  stop, 
which  is  placed  somewhat  in  advance  of  the  zero-mark,  so  that 
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Tninute  pressures  are  not  indicated  by  the  gauge.  In  the  use 
jf  the  instrument  the  needle  sometimes  gets  loose  on  the  pivot, 
or  turned  to  the  wrong  position  with  reference  to  the  gradua- 
tions; in  such  a  case  the  needle  is  to  be  removed  entirely,  and 
set  when  the  gauge  is  subjected  to  a  known  pressure.     These 


gauges  are  also  affected  by  heat.  Hence,  when  set  up  for  use  a 
bent  lube,  termed  a  siphon,  or  a  vessel  which  will  always  contain 
water,  should  be  interposed  between  the  gauge  and  the  steam. 
279.  Vacuum-gauges. — Vacuum-gauges  are  constructed 
in  the  same  method  as  the  Bourdon  or  diaphragm  gauges;  the 
removal  of  pressure  from  the  interior  of  the  bent  tube  or  dia- 
phragm causes  a  motion  which  is  utilized  to  move  the  needle. 
These  arc  graduated  to  show  pressure  below  that  of  the  at- 
mosphere corresponding  to  inches  of  mercury,  zero  being  at 
atmospheric  pressure,  and  29.92  a  perfect  vacuum.  The  differ- 
ence between  the  reading  by  such  a  gauge  and  that  of  the 
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barometer  would  be  the  absolute  pressure  in  inches  of  mer- 
cury. 


The  principal  makers  of  steam-gauges  in  this  country  are  the 
Crosby  Steam  Gauge  and  Valve  Co.,  Boston ;  American  Steam 
Gauge  Co.,  Boston;  Ashcroft  Steam  Gauge  Co.,  New  York; 
Schaeffcr  &  Budenbei^,  New  York;  Utica  Gauge  Co.,  Utica, 
N.  Y. 

280.  Recording- gauges. — Recording-gauges  are  arranged 
so  that  the  pressure  moves  a  pencil  parallel  to  the  axis  of  a 
re\-nlving  drum  which  is  moved  at  a  uniform  rate  by  clock- 
work. The  Edson  recording-gauge  is  shown  in  Fig.  132.  In 
this  gauge  the  steam -pressure  acts  on  a  diaphragm  which  oper- 
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ates  a  scries  of  levers  giving  motion  to  a  needle  moving  over 
a  graduated  arc  showing  pressure  in  pounds;  also  to  a  pencii- 
arm  moving  parallel  to  the  axis  of  a  revolving  drum. 

This  instrument  has  an  attachment,  which  is  furnished 
when  required,  to  record  fluctuations 
in  the  speed,  and  consists  of  a  pul- 
ley on  avertical  axis  below  the  instru- 
ment that  is  put  in  motion  by  a  belt 
to  the  engine-shaft.  On  the  small 
pulley-shaft  are  two  govern  or- balls 
which  change  their  vertical  position 
with  variation  in  the  speed,  giving 
a  corresponding  movement  up  or 
down  to  a  pencil  near  the  lower  part 
of  the  drum.  A  diagram  is  drawn 
on  which  uniform  speed  would  be 
shown  by  a  straight  line. 

Fig.  133  shows Schaeffer&  Buden- 
berg's  recording-gauge.  This  con- 
sists of  a  pressure-gauge  below  the 
recording  mechanism.  The  drum  B 
is  operated  by  clock-work,  the  piston- 
rod  C,  which  carries  the  pencil,  being 
moved  by  the  pressure.  The  pencil- 
movement  is  much  like  that  on  the 
Richards  steam-engine  indicator.  'JJ—     °'^^ 

Fig,  1 34  shows  a  portion  of  a  diagram  made  by  a  recording- 
gauge.     The  drum  is  operated  by  an  eight-day  clock,  and  ar- 
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ranged  to  rotate  once  in  twenty-four  hours.  In  the  diagram 
the  ordinates  show  pressure,  and  the  abscissae  time  in  hours 
and  fractions  of  an  hour. 

281.  Apparatus  for  Testing  Gauges. — Apparatus  for 
testing  gauges  consists  of  a  pump  or  other  means  of  obtaining 
pressure,  and  some  method  of  attaching  the  gauge  to  be  tested, 
and  the  standard  With  which  it  is  to  be- compared.  The  form  of 
pump  usually  employed  for  producing  the  pressure  is  shown  in 
^ig-  1 35-  The  gauge  is  attached  at  E^  the  standard  at  E^ ;  the 
hand-wheel  D  is  run  back,  and  water  is  supplied  by  filling  the 
cup  between  the  gauges  and  opening  the  cock ;  after  the  cylin- 
der C  is  filled  the  cock  below  the  cup  is  closed  ;  if  the  hand- 
wheel  D  is  turned,  an  equal  pressure  will  be  put  on  the  standard 
and  on  the  gauge. 

The  standards  used  for  testing  may  be  manometers  or  calh 
brated  gauges,  or  apparatus  for  lifting  known  weights  by  the 
pressure  acting  on  a  known  area.  Of  these  various  standards, 
the  mercury  column,  as  described  in  Article  271,  page  321,  is 
to  be  given  the  preference,  since  the  only  errors  of  any  prac- 
tical importance  are  those  due  to  graduation.  The  readings 
given  by  tht  mercury  column  are  on  a  larger  scale  than  those 
l^iven  by  any  other  instrument,  and  no  corrections  for  friction 
are  required.  The  other  standards,  of  which  the  short  mer- 
cury columns  have  been  described  (see  Article  264),  will  be 
found  to  give  excellent  results  in  practice,  since  the  graduations 
on  the  gauges  to  be  tested  are  usually  so  close  together  that 
the  friction  of  the  moving  parts  of  the  apparatus  is  inap- 
preciable. 

Apparatus  for  Testing  Gauges  with  Standard  Weights, 

There  are  two  forms  of  this  apparatus  on  the  market,  in  one 
of  which  the  pressure  is  received  on  a  round  piston,  and  in 
the  other  on  a  surface  exactly  one  square  inch  in  area.  The 
friction  in  both  cases  is  practically  inappreciable  ;  the  errors  in 
areas  can  be  determined  by  comparison  with  a  standard  mer- 
cury column. 

The  Crosby  Steam-gauge  Testing  Apparatus. — This  is  shown 
in  Fig.  136,  from  which  it  is  seen  to  consist  of  a  small  cylinder 
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in  which  works  a  nicely  fitted  piston ;  this  cylinder  connects 
with  a  U-shaped  tube  ending  in  a  pipe  tapped  and  fittL-d  for 
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■rhicli  case  a  known  weight  added  to  tile  piston  product 
equal  pressure  on  the  gauge,  less  the  friction  of  the  piston  in 
Be  tube.  This  is  almost  entirely  overcome  by  giving  the 
Ki^ht  and  piston  a  slight  rotary  motion. 

I  The  Square-inch  Gauge. — This  apparatus  consists  of  a  tube 
Be  end  of  which  has  an  area  of  one  square  inch  enclosed  with 
iliarp  edges.  This  is  connected  to  the  test-pumps  in  place  of 
|he  standard  (see  Fig.  135,  page  336);  a  given  weight  is  sus- 
^ndcd  from  the  centre  of  a  smooth  plate  which  rests  on  the 

rare  inch  orifice.  The  gauge  to  be  tested  is  connected  at 
and  the  pressure  applied  until  the  plate  is  lifted  and  water 
rapes  from  the  orifice. 
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282.  Calibration  and  Correction  of  Pressure-gauges.— 

The  correctness  of  gauges  is  determined  in  each  case  by  com- 
parison with  apparatus  known  to  be  correct,  the  apparatus 
being  gubjcct  to  a  fluid  pressure  of  the  same  intensity.  The 
calibration  may  be  done  by  comparison  with  any  of  the  stand- 
ards described. 

Calibration  of  Gauges  with  the  Mercury  Column. 

First,  with  Steam-pressure. — In  this  case  attach  the  gauge 
with  a  siphon  connection  to  a  steam-drum,  making  the  ceiilir 
of  the  gauge  the  height  of  the  zero  of  the  column.  This  dnim 
is  to  be  connected  at  one  end  to  the  mercury  column,  and  tlie 
steam-pressure  is  to  be  applied  to  it  so  that  it  can  be  regulatcil 
by  throttling  the  admission  or  discharge.  Admit  steam- 
pressure  to  the  gauge  and  the  mercury  column;  adjust  the 
pressure  to  a  given  reading  by  throttling  the  valves.  Starting 
at  five  pounds  of  pressure  on  the  gauge,  note  the  correspond- 
ing reading  of  the  mercury  column,  temperature  of  the  mcr- 
cLiryand  of  the  room.  Increa.sc  the  pressure  and  take  rcadtng= 
once  in  five  pounds.  In  no  instance  allow  the  pressure  to  exceed 
that  at  the  time  of  making  the  reading.  In  case  the  pressure  is 
made  too  great  at  any  time,  run  it  some  distance  below  tlie 
required  amount  and  make  a  new  trial,  it  being  necessarj- to 
keep  the  mercury  column  and  gauge  hand  moving  continuallv 
upward  or  downward.  Repeat  the  same  operation  in  the 
reverse  direction,  cocnmcncing  with  the  highest  pressures;  the 
average  reading  of  the  mercury  column,  corrected  for  error  as 
explained  in  Article  272,  page  322,  and  reduced  to  pounds  of 
pressure,  is  the  correct  pressure  with  which  the  gauge-reading 
is  to  be  compared. 

Second,  with  IVatcr-firessure. — In  this  case  a  hand  force- 
pump  (see  Article  28 1)  must  be  used  after  the  limits  of  pressure 
of  the  water-main  have  been  reached.     Proceed  as  follows: 

Run  out  the  piston  of  the  pump  attached  to  the  mercury 
column  to  the  end  of  its  travel ;  close  drip-cock  and  open  the 
connecting-valve.  Attach  the  gauge  to  be  tested  with  its 
centre   opposite   the   zero   of    the  column.      Open   the  cock. 
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Draw  water  from  the  mains  until  the  gauge  indicates  5  lbs. 
pressure.  Shut  off  the  water  and  adjust  the  pressure  exactly 
at  5  lbs.  by  using  the  displacer.  Note  the  height  of  the  mer- 
cury in  the  tube.  Increase  the  pressure  to  10  lbs.  and  take 
readings.  Carry  the  pressure  as  far  as  desired  by  increoients 
of  5  lbs.  Use  the  pump  alone  when  water-pressure  fails. 
From  the  maximum  pressure  attained  descend  by  increments 
of  5  lbs.,  taking  readings  as  before.  Tabulate  data  and  plot  a 
curve,  using  gauge-readings  as  ordinates  and  actual  pressures  as 
abscissae.  By  inspection  of  the  curve  determine  the  fault  in 
the  gauge  and  give  directions  for  correcting  it. 

In  these  tests  it  may  not  be  possible  to  set  the  centre  of 
the  gauge  as  low  as  the  zero  of  the  column.  In  that  case  the 
reading  on  the  mercury  column  should  be  greater  than  that  at 
the  centre  of  the  gauge  by  a  pressure  due  to  the  length  of  a 
column  of  water  equal  to  the  elevation  of  the  centre  of  the 
gauge  above  the  zero  of  the  mercury  column.  This  is  a  con- 
stant amount ;  it  should  be  obtained  and  the  read- 
ings of  the  column  corrected  accordingly. 

The  method  of  calibrating  gauges  with  other 
standards  is  to  be  essentially  the  same,  except  as  to 
the  manipulation  of  the  apparatus.  Further  di- 
rections do  not  seem  necessary. 

Correction  of  Gauges, — If  an  error  appears  as  a 
result  of  calibration,  it  may  generally  be  corrected; 
if  the  error  is  a  constant  one,  the  hand  may  be 
removed  with  a  needle-lifter,  and  moved  an  amount 
corresponding  to  the  error,  or  in  some  gauges  the 
d^jal  may  be  rotated.  If  the  error  is  a  gradually 
increasing  or  diminishing  one,  it  can  be  corrected  by 
changing  the  length  of  the  lever-arm  between  the 
spring  and  the  gearing  by  means  of  adjustable  sleeves 
or  the  equivalent.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  pin 
to  stop  the  motion  of  the  hand  is  not  placed  at 
zero,  but  in  high-pressure  gauges  is  usually  set  at  u-shaVd?via. 
three  to  five  pounds  pressure. 

283.  Calibration  of  Vacuum-gauges. — This  is  best  done 
by  a  comparison  with  a  U-shaped  mercury  manometer,  as  shown 
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in  Fig:  iyj\  of  which  each  branch  of  the  tube  ishould  exceed 
30  inches  in  length:  Before  calibrating,  the  manometer  is 
filled',  with  mercury  to  one  half  the  length  of  the  tubes,  and 
is  attached  near  the  gauge  to  be  tested  to  the  receiver  of  an 
airrpump.  In  case  a  condensing  engine  is  used,  both  the 
gauge  and  the  standard  may  be  connected  to  the  condenser. 
A  comparison  of  the  readings  of  the  vacuum-gauge  with  the 
difference  of  level  of  mercury  in  the  two  tubes  will  determine 
the  error  of  the  gauge. 

284.  Forms  for  Calibration  of  Gauges. 

CALIBRATION  OF  STEAM-GAUGE  BY  COMPARISON  WITH  THE 

MERCURY  COLUMN. 

Maker  and  No.  of  Cvatige 


Date. 


189  .        Observers,  \ 


No. 


lb«. 

Mcrcuiy  Column. 

Gmucc 

iim: 

locbes. 

Pounds. 

Up. 

Down. 

Mean. 

Bfffof* 

IIM. 


Temperature  of  Room  ....  deg.  Fahr. 

■ 

Centre  of  Gauge  above  o  of  column    . .    ft. 
Correction  to  column  reading  ....  lbs. 

CALIBRATION   OF  STEAM-GAUGE   BY   COMPARISON   WITH  THE 
SQUARE-INCH  GAUGE.  OR  WITH  CROSBY'S  GAUGE- 


TESTING  APPARATUS. 
Maker  and  No.  of  Gauge  

Date 189  .        Observers,  \ 


No. 


Load  in  ll>s.  on 
Valve. 


Gauge. 


Error. 


Rfouu-ks. 


CHAPTER  XII. 
MEASUREMENT  OF  TEMPERATURE. 

285.  Mercurial  Thermometers. — Measurements  of  tem- 
perature are  determined  by  the  expansion  of  some  ther- 
mometric  substance,  mercury,  alcohol,  or  air  being  commonly 
employed. 

The  mercurial  thermometer  is  commonly  used  ;  this  con- 
sists of  a  bulb  of  thin  glass  connected  with  a  capillary  glass 
tube  ;  on  the  best  thermometers  the  graduations  are  cut  on 
the  tube,  and  an  enamelled  strip  is  placed  back  of  them  to  facil- 
itate the  reading.  When  the  mercury  is  inserted,  every  trace  of 
air  must  be  removed  in  order  to  insure  perfect  working.  There 
are  certain  defects  in  mercurial  thermometers  due  to  perma- 
nent change  of  volume  of  the  glass  bulb,  with  use  and  time, 
that  results  in  a  change  of  the  zero-point.  This  defect  is  so 
serious  as  to  render  the  mercurial  thermometer  useless  for  very 
minute  subdivisions  of  a  degree.  In  a  good  thermometer  the 
bore  of  the  tube  must  be  perfectly  uniform,  which  fact  can  be 
tested  by  separating  a  thread  of  mercury  and  sliding  it  from 
point  to  point  along  the  tube,  and  noting  by  careful  measure- 
ment whether  the  thread  is  of  the  same  length  in  all  portions 
of  the  tube  :  if  the  readings  are  the  same,  the  bore  is  uniform  or 
graduated  by  trial.  In  most  thermometers  the  graduations  are 
made  with  a  dividing  engine ;  in  some  thermometers  the  prin- 
cipal graduations  are  obtained  by  the  thread  of  mercury,  as 
described  ;  in  the  latter  case  change  in  diameter  of  bore  would 
be  compensated.     To  determine  the  accuracy  of  temperature 
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measurements  thermometers  used  should  be  frequently  tested 
(or  freezing-point  and  boiling-point.  The  accuracy  of  inter* 
mediate  points  should  be  determined  by  comparison  with  a 
standard  mercurial  or  air  thermometer. 

The  mercurial-weight  thermometer  which  was  employed  by 
Regnaulty  but  is  now  very  little  used,  consists  of  a  glass  vessel 
with  a  large  bulb  and  capillary  tube,  open  at  the  top ;  it  is  filled 
with  mercury  when  at  the  temperature  of  the  freezing-point; 
it  is  then  heated  to  the  temperature  of  boiling  water,  and  the 
amount  of  mercury  that  runs  out  is  carefully  weighed,  and  de- 
termines the  value  of  the  thermometric  scale.  The  temperature 
of  any  enclosure  is  then  found  by  placing  in  it  the  thermome- 
ter, previously  filled  when  at  freezing-point  and  weighing  the 
amount  that  escapes ;  from  this  the  temperature  can  be  cal- 
culated by  simple  proportion. 

The  expansion  of  mercury  is  not  perfectly  uniform  for  all 
temperatures,  so  that  mercurial  thermometers  are  never  per- 
fect for  extreme  ranges  of  temperature. 

286.  Rules  for  the  Care  of  Mercurial  Thermometers.— 

The  following  rules  for  handling  and  using  mercurial  thermome 
ters,  if  carefully  observed,  will  reduce  accidents  to  a  minimum: 

1.  Keep  the  thermometer  in  its  case  when  not  in  use. 

2.  Avoid  all  jars  ;  exercise  especial  care  in  placing  in  ther- 
mometer-cups. 

3.  Do  not  expose  the  thermometer  to  steam  heat  unless 
the  graduations  extend  to  or  beyond  350°  F. 

4.  In  measuring  heat  given  off  by  working-apparatus,  or  in 
continuous  calorimeters,  do  not  put  the  thermometers  in  place 
until  the  apparatus  is  started,  and  take  them  out  before  it  is 
stopped.  Be  especially  careful  that  no  thermometer  is  oxer- 
heated. 

5.  In  general  do  not  use  thermometers  in  apparatus  not 
fully  understood  or  which  is  not  in  good  working  condition. 

6.  Never  carry  a  thermometer  wrong  end  up. 

7.  See  that  the  thermometer-cups  are  filled  with  cylinder- 
oil  or  mercury.  If  cylinder-oil  is  used,  keep  water  out  of  the 
cups  or  an  explosion  will  follow. 
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8.  After  a  thermometer  is  placed  in  a  cup,  keep  it  from 
contact  with  the  metal  by  the  use  of  waste. 

287.  Alcohol-thermometers. — Other  liquids,  as  alcohol 
or  spirits  of  wine,  are  better  suited  for  low  temperatures  than 
mercury,  but  on  account  of  the  tension  of  their  vapors  are  not 
suited  for  high  temperatures,  and  are  probably  subject  to  the 
same  objections  in  a  less  degree  as  mercurial  thermometers. 

288.  Air-thermometers. — Air-thermometers,in  which  either 
air  or  hydrogen  may  be  used,  arc  not  open  to  the  objections 
which  hold  with  the  mercurial  thermometer,  as  the  expansion  for 
uniform  increments  of  heat  is  under  all  conditions  the  same. 

There  are  two  plans  of  these  thermometers  : 
I.  Increase  of  volume  of  air  at  constant  presssure. 

II.  Increase  of  pressure  at  constant  volume. 

The  latter  plan  was  found  to  give  better  results  by  Reg- 
nault,  and  constitutes  the  principle  of  the  "  Normal  Air-ther- 
mometer." 

The  air-thermometer  in  construction  is  a  U-shaped  tube, 
one  branch  enlarged  into  a  bulb  for  the  air,  the  other  open  for 
the  mercury.  Adjacent  to  the  tube  for  the  mercury  is  a  gradu- 
ated scale  which  can  be  read  by  a  vernier  to  small  divisions  of 
an  inch  :  a  single  mark  is  placed  in  the  air  branch,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  eight  or  ten  inches  from  its  top.  This  mark  serves  to 
define  the  limit  of  volume  used. 

There  are  various  forms  of  instrument  in  use ;  the  one 
adopted  at  Sibley  College  was  designed  by  Mr.  G.  B.  Preston 
and  is  shown  in  Fig.  138.  The  air-bulb,  C,  is  approximately 
1 1  inches  by  6  inches  ;  the  bulb  is  joined  by  a  capillary  tube,  /% 
straight  or  bent  into  any  convenient  form  as  may  be  required. 
In  order  that  the  bulb  may  be  conveniently  located  for  heat- 
ing, this  capillary  tube  is  joined  to  a  tube  of  glass  about  -^^  inch 
bore,  the  end  of  which  is  bent  at  right  angles  ground  true,  and 
joined  by  a  short  piece  of  rubber  tubing  to  a  glass  tec  at  B, 
The  tee  has  a  branch  provided  with  a  cock,  and  connection  for 
rubber  tubing.  The  opposite  side  of  this  tee  is  joined  in  a 
similar  way  to  a  tube,  BE,  of  the  same  bore,  which  is  given  a 
length  sufficient  to  measure  the  required  temperatures.   A  mark 
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a  is  made  on  the  glass  near  F,  at  the  junction  of  the  capillary 
tube  with  the  latter  one  for  the  mercury,  and  serves  to  deter- 
mine the  limit  of  volume  of  air  used.  The  bottle,  C,  is  filled 
with  mercury,  and  connected  by  a  rubber  tube  to  the  cock  B. 
By  opening  the  cock  and  elevating   the  bottle,  mercury  will 


< 
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pass  into  the  tubes  :  when  it  reaches  the  height  of  the  mark  a. 
the  connecting  cock  B  is  closed,  and  tlie  amount  that  the  col- 
umn BE  extends  above  the  level  of  tliis  mark,  or  fails  of 
reaching  this  level,  is  read  on  the  scale. 

Hoadley  Air-thermometer.— Tiie  Hoadley  air-thermome- 
ter, as  described  in  tlic  Transactions  of  the  American  Society  of 
Mechanical  Engineers.  Vol.  VI.,  page  382,  is  shown  in  Fig.  139, 
v.itli  all  the  dimensions  marked.  It  differ.s  from  the  precedin-; 
one  in  having  no  means  provided  for  introducing  or  rcmovini; 
mercury  to  maintain  the  volume  of  air  constant.  The  tube  con- 
nected to  the  air-bnil),  instead  of  being  capillary,  is  about 
-jJj  inch  diameter.     The  instrument  consists  of  a  U-tube  about 
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external  diameter,  -^  bore,  having  a 
■g  al}out  39  inches  long,  and  the  other 
jer  by  12  inches  or  more,  the  latter  sur- 
d  by  a  bulb  blown  out  of  the  tube  i^ 
n  diameter,  6|  inches  in  extreme  length, 
inches  of  the  U-tube  are  2  inches  apart 
tical ;  these  are  separate  tubes,  each  one 
>  a  right  angle  by  a  curve  of  short 
ground  square  and  true  at  the  ends 
ited  by  a  short  coupling  of  rubber 
ea,  firmly  bound  on  each  branch  with 
\fter  it  is  filled  with  dry  air  according 
lirections  in  Article  290,  page  348,  it  is 
1  on  a  piece  of  board  by  annealed  wire 
and  paper  scales  affixed  as  shown  in 
ire.  The  difference  in  height  of  the 
umns  of  mercury  is  taken  as  the  read- 
the  thermometer,  and  no  correction  is 
jr  slight  variations  in  the  volume  of 
hown  by  variation  in  the  position  of  the 
of  the  mercury  column  in  the  branch 
he  error  caused  in  this  way  is  very  small 
ounts  to  only  aoojo  inch  per  Inch  of 
This  is  equivalent  to  an  error  of  about 
;rees  in  a  range  of  temperature  of  600 


T 


JoUy  Air-thermomcter. — An  exceedingly      |   ! 

ormof  theair-thermomcter.and  onealso       ■?  ' 

curate,  consists  of  the  air-bulb  C,  and  a       *  ' 

f  stem  attached  to  three  or   four   feet 

er  tubing,  which   replaces    the    U-tube       ^  " 

139;  in  the  other   end   of  the    rubber 

s  inserted  a  piece  of  glass  tube  S  to  12 

ong  and  about  ^  inch  bore;  on  this 

be,  and  also   on    the  capillary  tube,   is 

a  single  mark-;  the  rubber  tube  is  filled 

rcury.  which  extends  up  the  glass  tube  p.^,  „^_tm.  Hcud- 

herbranch.   A  fixed  scale,  similar  to /?£■     J^*,  ai»™«™0''- 
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in  Fig.  139,  is  located  near  the  instrument.  To  use  the  kutru- 
ment  the  tube  is  manipulated  until  the  air  is  brought  to  its 
limit  of  volume,  then  the  other  end  of  the  tiibe  is  held  oppo- 
site the  scale,  and  the  reading  corresponding  to  the  height  of 
the  mercury  is  taken.  This  is  repeated  for  several  tempera, 
tures,  and,  if  the  constant  of  the  instrument  is  known,  gives  the 
data  for  computing  the  temperature. 

289.  Formulz  for  the  Air-thermometer  of  Constant  Vol* 
ume. — The  pressure  exerted  by  the  confined  air,  added  to  the 
weight  of  mercury,  in  the  branch  Bh,  Fig.  138,  will  equal  the 
weight  of  mercury  in  the  other  branch  plus  the  weight  of  the 
atm6sphere.  Thus  let  p  equal  the  pressure  expressed  in  inches 
of  mercury  of  the  confined  air.  v  its  volume,  m  the  height  of 
the  mercury  in  the  branch  of  the  tube  on  the  side  of  the  air- 
bulb,  m' the  height  in  the  other  branch,  b  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere  expressed  in  inches  of  mercury,  T  the  absolute 
temperature,  /  the  thermometer-reading,  h  the  height  of  mer- 
cury in  the  tube  BE  above  the  mark  a,  no  mercury  being 
3bove  the  point  a  in  the  tube  BF.  Let  a  equal  constant  ratio 
of  T  to  pv.  Then  we  have,  since  the  pressures  in  both  branches 
of  the  tube  are  equal, 


/  +  »,  =  «'  +  «;.    .    .    . 

....(■) 

p  =  fij  —  m-^b. 

Since    w! 

—  h 

.  .  .  .  w 

p=h  +  b.    .     .     .    .    . 

.  .  .  .  (3) 

From  physics, 

tni 

'—  =  constant ;   .     .    . 

.  .  .  .  w 
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/  be  made  constant,  /  will  vary  as  T\  also 

7^=460  +  /; (5) 

/  =  /(constant)  =  (460  +  /)«;....    (6) 


(46o  +  /)a  =  *  +  >i. (7) 

same  symbols  with  primes  denote  other  values  of  the 
Dnding  quantities.     Then 

(46o  +  />  =  *'  +  A' (8) 

iparing  equations  (7)  and  (8), 


460  -{-t  __  b-\-  h 


^hich,  by  solving, 


/' =  [  J^/7(46o  +  0]  -  460 (10) 


apply  the  formula,  take  readings  of  the  instrument  at 
or  some  known  temperature,  and  ascertain  the  con- 
3f  the  instrument.  Thus  suppose  the  air-bulb  to  be 
in  ice  and  the  temperature  reduced  to  32°  F.  In  this 
=  32** ;  b  and  h  are  to  be  observed  and  recorded. 
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If  /  =  32**  in  equation  (lO^ 


which  is  an  equation  to  determine  any  temperature.    If  b  and  k 
are  constant,  492  -r-  (^  -^  A)  is  constant  and  equals  K. 


/  =  ^(*'+A0-46o; (12) 


which  is  the  practical  equation  for  use  in  determining  tern- 
ratures. 

If  the  height  of  the  mercury  in  the  column  EB^  Fig.  138, 
is  less  than  that  in  FB^  h  will  be  negative,  and  is  to  be  so  con- 
sidered'in  the  preceding  fonnulse. 

In  the  use  of  the  air-thermometer  the  mercury  must  be 
maintained  constantly  at  the  point  a  in  the  branch  FB\  this 
will  require  the  addition  of  mercury  to  the  U-tube  as  the  press- 
ure increases,  which  is  readily  done  by  raising  the  bottle  A 
and  opening  the  connecting-cock  B,  By  a  reverse  process 
mercury  may  be  removed  as  the  pressure  decreases. 

290.  Construction  of  the  Air-thermometer. — The  bulb 
of  the  air-thermometer  must  be  filled  with  perfectly  dry  air, 
as  any  vapor  of  water  will  vitiate  the  results. 

To  accomplish  this,  the  bulb  is  provided  with  a  small  open- 
ing opposite  the  capillary  tube,  which  is  fused  after  the  dr\'  air 
is  introduced.  To  effect  the  introduction  of  dry  air,  all  the 
n.crcury  is  drawn  into  the  bottle  y],  Fig.  138;  the  end  of 
the  tube  E  is  connected  to  a  U-tube  about  6  inches  long  in 
its  branches  and  about  J  inch  internal  diameter,  filled  with  dr>' 
lumps  of  chloride  of  calcium  and  surrounded  by  crushed  ice: 
the  opening  in  the  end  of  the  air-chamber  is  connected  by  a 
rubber  tube  to  an  aspirator  (a  small  injector  supplied  with 
wafer  would  act  well  as  an  aspirator),  and  air  is  drawn  through 
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for  three  or  four  hours:  at  the  end  of  this  time  the  bulb  and 

tube  should  be  filled  with  dry  air.     While  the  current  of  air  is 

still  flowing,  the  cock  B  is  opened  and  mercury  allowed  to  pass 

intQ  the  tubes  until  it  rises  to  the  point  a  in  the  tube  BF\  the 

opening  in  the  air-chamber  is  then  hermetically  sealed  with  a 

blow-pipe,  and  the  connections  to  the  chloride  of-calcium  tube 

removed.     This  operation  fills  the  bulb  with  air  at  atmospheric 

pressure.     By  closing  the  cock  B  before  the  mercury  has  risen 

to  the  point  a  the  pressure  will  be  increased  ;  by  closing  it  after 

it  has  passed  the  point  a  it  will  be  diminished.     Packing  the 

bulb  C  in  ice,  or  heating  it,  will  also  increase  or  diminish  the 

pressure  as  required. 

291.  Corrections  to  Determinations  by  the  Air-thermom- 
eter.— The  corrections  to  the  air- thermometer  are  all  very 
small,  and  affect  the  results  but  little  if  considered.    They  are : 

1.  Capillarity,  or  adhesion  of  the  mercury  to  the  glass.  In 
general  the  mercury  in  the  two  tubes  BF  and  BE  (Fig.  1 38)  is 
moving  in  opposite  directions,  and  the  effect  of  adhesion  is 
neutralized.     For  error  in  other  cases  see  table  on  page  272. 

2.  Expansion  of  the  glass.  This  is  a  small  amount,  and 
may  usually  be  neglected.  The  coefficient  of  surface  expan- 
sion  of  glass  is  0.00001  per  degree  F. ;  it  is  entirely  neutralized 
if  the  column  of  mercury  is  not  reduced  in  area  at  the  point 
of  meeting  the  air  from  the  bulb. 

3.  Expansion  of  the  mercury  should  in  every  case  be  taken 
into  account  by  reducing  all  observations  to  32**  F.,  the  coeffi- 
cient of  expansion  being  o.oooi  per  degree  F.  Reduce  all  ob- 
servations before  applying  formulae. 

4.  Errors  in  the  fixed  scale  should  be  determined  and 
observations  reduced  before  applying  formulae. 

292.  Practical  Uses  of  the  Air-thermometer. — The  air- 
thermometer  may  be  used  as  a  standard  with  which  to  compare 
mercurial  thermometers;  in  this  case  the  bulb  of  the  air-ther- 
mometer is  surrounded  with  a  non-conducting  chamber  (Fig. 
138).  in  which  the  thermometer  to  be  compared  is  inserted. 
For  low  temperatures  water  may  be  circulated  through  this 
chamber,  and  simultaneous  readings  taken ;    for  higher  tem- 
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peratures  steam  may  be  used.  Time  must  in  each  case  be 
griven  to  permit  the  fluid  in  the  air-thermometer  to  arrive  at 
the  true  temperature. 

In  comparison  with  mercurial  thermometers^  afi  exact 
agreement  may  be  found  at  freezing  and  boiling  points ;  but  at 
other  places  a  slight  disagreement  may  be  expected,  which  will 
increase  rapidly  for  high  temperatures. 

The  air-thermometer  may  also  be  used  to  measure  temferc 
tures  directly.  When  the  bulb  is  connected  with  a  long  capil- 
lary stem  it  may  be  introduced  into  flues,  and  temperatures 
below  the  melting-point  of  glass  measured.  The  melting 
point  will  vary  from  600  to  800  degrees  F.  By  using  porcelain 
bulbs  extremely  high  temperatures  can  be  measured. 

293.  Directions  for  Use  of  the  Air-thermometer. 

First.  To  obtain  the  Constants  of  the  Instruments. — Enclose 
the  aiNbuIb  with  crushed  ice,  arranged  so  that  the  water  will 
drain  off.  Note  the  reading  of  the  mercury  column  of  the  air- 
thermometer  h  and  of  the  barometer  b\  by  means  of  the  at- 
tached thermometers  reduce  these  readings  for  a  temperature 
of  the  mercury  corresponding  to  32**  F.  Correct  for  errors  of 
graduation.  Divide  492  by  the  sum  of  these  corrected  readings 
for  the  constant  of  the  air-thermometer.     Call  this  constant  A'. 

Sicoftd.  To  Measure  any  Temperature  t\ — Note  the  corre- 
spondin<T  reading  of  the  mercury  column  //',  and  that  of  a 
barometer  b'  in  the  same  room.  The  reading  of  the  mercury 
column  plus  that  of  the  barometer  will  correspond  to  b'  -\- k 
in  the  formula 

''  =  S-,^^'  +  ''')  -  460  =  K{b'  +  h')  -  460. 

Third,  To  Compare  a  Mercurial  Thermometer. — Make  simul- 
taneous readings  of  the  thermometer  when  hanging  in  the 
chamber  with  the  air-bulb,  and  the  height  of  the  mercury 
column.  Perform  reduction,  and  plot  a  calibration  curve  for 
each  10°  of  graduation. 

Fourth,  For  general  use  of  the  air-thermometer,  arrange 
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the  bulb  so  that  it  can  be  inserted  into  the  medium  whose 
temperature  is  to  be  measured,  with  the  U-shaped  tubes  in  an 
accessible  position  for  reading.  Obtain  the  temperature  as 
explained  above  (see  Second), 

294.  Form  for  Reducing  Air-thermometer  Determina- 
tions. 


TEMPERATURE  DETERMINATIONS  WITH  AIR-THERMOMETER. 

By 189.... 

Determination  of  Constant. 


Symbol. 

I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

TemDerature  of  air* bulb 

Rarofiieter*~-Readinflr 

Thermonieter 

Reduced  10  32° 

Air.  thermometer —  Reading 

b 

Thermometer . 

Reduced  to  32°. 

h 
A 

r*on«tfl.nt  ^  d.Q2  "f"  ib  -I-  k) 

Determination  of  Temperature. 

t' -  K{b' •\- k')  -460. 


Barometer. 

Ai  r-ihermometer. 

b'-\-k' 
Sum. 

Tem- 
pera- 
ture. 

Mercury 
Thermometer. 

No. 

Read- 
ing. 

Ther. 

b' 
re- 
duced. 

Read- 
ing. 

Ther. 

k' 
re- 
duced. 

Read- 
ing. 

Error. 

I 

•••••• 

2 

3 

4 

5 
6 

7 
8 

9 
10 

T  I 

1 

12 

3S2 
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295>  Determination  of  Boiling  and  Freezing  Points. 

First.  To  I  fst  for  Boiling-point. — Suspend 
the  thermometer  so  that  it  will  be  entirely 
surrounded  in  the  vapor  of  boiling  water 
at  atmospheric  pressure  but  will  not  be  in 
contact  with  the  water.  Note  the  rcadirig- 
From  the  barometer-reading  calculate  the 
boiling-point  for  the  same  lime.  The  dif- 
ference will  be  the  error  in  position  of  the 
boiiing-point. 

The  engraving  (Fig.  140)  shows  an  in- 
strument  for  determining  the  boiling- 
point.  The  bulb  of  the  thermometer  i* 
exposed  to  steam  at  atmospheric  pressure, 
which  passes  up  to  the  top  of  the  instru- 
ment around  the  tube,  and  down  on  the 
outside,  discharging  into  the  air,  or  it  may 
be  returned  directly  to  the  cup,  thus  ob- 
viating the  need  of  supplying  water.  In 
the  form  shown,  the  parts  telescope  into 
each  other  for  convenience  in  canying. 
which  is  entirely  unnecessary  for  labora- 
tory uses. 

Sicondly.  To  test  for  Frecting-point.— 
Surround  the  bulb  of  the  thermometer  by 
a  mixture  of  water  and  ice,  or  water  and 
snow ;  drain  off  most  of  the  water.  The 
'^tJTbSJ'u'^^^t."  difference  between  the  reading  obtained 
and  the  zero  as  marked  on  the  thermometer  (32"  for  Fahr. 
scale)  is  the  error  in  location  of  freezing-point. 

296.  Metallic  Pyrometers  are  instruments  used  for  meas- 
uring high  temperatures.  The  ordinary  instruments  sold  under 
this  name  are  made  of  two  metals  which  have  different  rates  of 
expansion,  copper  and  iron  generally  being  used.  The  difler- 
LMce  in  the  rate  of  expansion  is  employed  by  means  of  levers 
and  gears  to  rotate  a  needle  over  a  dial  graduated  to  degrees. 
In  using  the  metallic  pyrometer  no  reading  should  be  taten 
until  it  has  had  sufficient  time  to  arrive  at  *he  'cmperat 


ratHJjH 
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the  medium  in  which  it  is  enclosed ;  when  one  tube  alone  is 
heated,  the  needle  may  be  stationary  on  the  dial,  or  even  have 
a  retrograde  motion. 

The  metallic  pyrometer  is  usually  calibrated  by  immersing 
in  a  pipe  filled  with  steam  under  pressure  and  comparing  the 
temperature  with  that  given  by  a  calibrated  mercurial  ther- 
mometer.  The  scale  so  obtained  is  assumed  to  be  uniform 
throughout  the  range  of  the  pyrometer  and  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  calibration.  Comparison  might  be  made  with  an  air- 
thermometer.  The  extreme  range  of  such  pyrometers  is  about 
I200**  Fahr.,  but  they  are  probably  of  little  value  for  tempera- 
tures exceeding  1000°  Fahr. 

Wedgewood's  Pyrometer  is  based  on  the  permanent  contrac- 
tion of  clay  cylinders  due  to  heating.  This  contraction  is 
detennined  by  measurement  in  a  metal  groove  with  plane  sides 
inclined  towards  each  other.  This  pyrometer  does  not  give 
uniform  results. 

297.  Air-pyrometer. — The  air-thermometer  with  a  bulb  of 
porcelain,  or  platinum  or  other  refractory  material,  affords  an 
accurate  method  of  measuring  high  temperatures. 

Mr.  Hoadley*  states  that  the  ordinary  air-thermometer  made 
of  hard  glass  can  be  used  to  determine  temperatures  of  800*^ 
Fahr.  With  porcelain  bulb  it  has  been  used  to  measure  tem- 
peratures  of  1900°  Fahr. 

298.  Calorimetric  Pyrometers.— Pyrometers  of  this  class 
determine  the  temperature  by  heating  a  metal  or  other  refrac- 
tory substance  to  the  heat  of  the  medium  whose  temperature 
is  to  be  measured.  Suddenly  dropping  the  heated  body  into  a 
large  mass  of  water,  the  heat  given  off  by  the  body  is  equal  to 
that  gained  by  the  water ;  from  this  operation  and  the  known 
specific  heat  of  the  substance  the  temperature  is  computed. 
Thus,  let  K  equal  the  specific  heat  of  the  body,  M  its  weight ; 
let  fF  equal  the  weight  of  water,  /  its  temperature  before,  and 
/'  after,  the  body  has  been  immersed  ;  let  T  equal  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  heated  body,  /'  its  final  temperature.     Then 

KM{r^t')=  VV{f  -t), 

♦  Sec  Vol.  VI.,  Transaciions  American  Society  Mechanical  Engineers. 
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From  which 

In  connection  with  pyrometrical  work,  the  specific  heat  of 
the  substance  used  often  has  to  be  determined. 

299.  Determination  of  Specific  Heat.— The  specific  heat 
of  a  body  is  determined  by  heating  it  to  a  known  temperature; 
for  instance,  after  heating  it  in  steam  of  atmospheric  pressure 
until  it  has  attained  a  known  temperature  7*,  its  weight  M 
having  been  accurately  determined,  it  is  dropped  suddenly 
without  loss  of  heat  into  a  vessel  containing  ^pounds of  water 
at  a  temperature  of  60°  Fahr.  Let  K  be  the  specific  heat  of 
the  body,  and  t'  the  resulting  temperature.  The  vessel  must 
Ibe  so  made  that  there  is  no  loss  of  heat,  and  that  the  water 
can  be  thoroughly  agitated  so  that  an  accurate  measure  of  the 
temperature  t'  can  be  taken ;  also  the  effect  of  the  vessel  in 
cooling  the  body  must  be  determined  and  considered  a  part  of 
the  weight  W.  Then  will  the  loss  of  heat  of  the  body  be  equal 
to  that  gained  by  the  water. 

yi:(r  - /v/=  Hi;/' -  60% 

From  which 

The  specific  heat  of  most  bodies  is  not  quite  constant  but 
is  found  to  increase  with  higher  temperatures. 

300.  Values  of  Specific  Heat  and  Melting-point.— 
The  metals  required  for  pyrometrical  purposes  are  those  with 
a  high  melting-point  and  a  uniform  and  known  specific  heat. 
The  obvious  losses  of  heat  in  (i)  conveying  the  heated  body 

to  the  calorimeter,  and  (2)  radiation  of  heat  from  the  calorim- 
eter, may  be  considerable,  and  should  be  ascertained  by  radia- 
tion tests  and  the  proper  correction  made.  Nearly  all  metals 
are  oxydizcd,  or  acted  on  by  the  furnace-gases,  long  before  the 
melting-point  is  reached ;  so  that,  in  general,  whatever  metal 
is  used,  it  must  be  protected  by  a  fire-clay  or  graphite  crucible. 
Platinum,  copper  and  iron  are  usually  employed.  The  following 
table  gives  determinations  of  melting-points  and  specific  heats: 
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TABLE  OF  MELTING-POINTS  AND  SPECIFIC   HEATS  OF 

METALS. 


Metal. 

Melting-point 

Specific  Heat. 
Low  Temperatures. 

Dejfrees 
Fahr. 

De^ees 
Centigrade. 

Ptaiinum.  .....••. 

•  •   •  • 

•  •    •    • 

2900 

3400 
2550 

•  •   •   • 

1870 
700 
630 

493 
426 

-  38 

.  •  •  • 

2000 

415 

325 

264 

228 
• . . . 
•  • . . 

425 

0.034 
O.I18 
O.IIO 

0.14 

0.94 

0.170 

0.094 

0.093 

0.030 

0.030 

0.047 

0.030 

0.200 

.... 

Steel . , 

Wrough^iron 

Cast-iron . . «, 

Copper « .. . 

Porcelain 

Brass 

Zinc 

Lead 

Bismuth    

Tin ...    . 

Mercury 

Sulohur 

Antimony 

The  mean  specific  heat  of  Platinum'^  has  been  the  subject  of 
careful  investigation.  It  was  found  to  vary  from  0.03350  at 
100°  C.  to  00377  at  1100°  C.  by  PouUet,  the  experiment  being 
made  with  a  platinum  reservoir  air-thermometer. 

The  following  were  the  determinations: 


Platinum. 

Copper. 

Ranfire  of  Temperature. 

Mean  Specific 

Range  of  Temperature. 

Mean  Specific 

Decree  Centigrade. 

Heat. 

Degree  Centigrade. 

Heat. 

0  to    100 

0.03350 

15  to  100 

0.09331 

0  •*     200 

.03392 

16  ♦•  172 

0.09483 

0  '*     300 

•03434 

17   '•  247 

0.09680 

0   "    400 

.03476 

0   **     500 

.03518 

0  "    600 

.03560 

0   •'     700 

.03602 

0  "     800 

.03644 

0  '*    90<: 

.03686 

0  **  1000 

.03728 

0  ••  1 100 

.03770 

♦  See  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  art.  Pyrometer. 
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¥  or  im-ffiiglil-iron  the  true  specific  heat  at  a  temperature  / 
n  the  Centigrade  scale  is  given  as  follows  by  Weinbold : 


C,  =  0.105907  +  0.00006538^  +  0.0000000664771". 


PorceJain  or  Fire-c/ajf  having  a  specific  heat  from  0.17  to  0.J, 
although  not  a  metal,  is  welt  adapted  for  pyrometrical  purposes. 

301.  Hoacilcy  Calorimetric  Pyrometer.— The  Hoadlev 
pyrometer  is  described  Jii  Vol,  VI.,  p.  713,  Transactions  ol 
the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers.  It  consi.-^leii 
of  a  vessel.  Fig.  141,  made  of  several  concentric  ves-sels  of 
copper,  with  water  in  the  inner  one,  eider-down  in  the  inter- 
mediate spaces,  and  a  cover  of  the  same  nature.     Also  a  sub- 


stance to  be  heated  consistinfr  of  balls  of  platinum,  or  wrought- 
iron  and  copper  covered  with  platinum.  These  balls  were 
heated  in  a  crucible,  conveyed  to  the  calorimeter  and  suddenly 
dropped  in.  The  calorimeter  was  provided  with  an  agitator 
m.i  ie  of  hard  rubber,  with  a  hole  in  the  centre  for  a  thtnrome- 
ter  The  balls  used  as  heat-carriers  weighed  about  three  quw* 
tcrs  &.'  a  pound  each;  the  vessel  held  about  twelve  pounds  of 
water.     This  apparatus  is  now  at  Cornell  University. 
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The  balls  were  heated   in   crucibles  and  conveyed  to  the 
calorimeter  in  a  fire-clay  jar  as  shown  in  Fig.  142.     The  cover 


of  this  jar  was  quickly  removed  and  the  balls  dropped  into  the 
water  In  the  calorimeter. 

302.  Electric  Pyrometers.— The  fact  that  electric  currents 
are  excited  by  differences  of  temperature  in  different  parts  of 
a  metallic  circuit  is  made  use  of  for  measuring  large  as  well  as 
small  differences  of  temperature. 

The  electromotive  force  of  a  circuit  at  different  tempera- 
tures is  given  by  Professor  Tait*  as 

£  =  ^((,-/,)[r -!(/,  +  /,)], 

in  which  E  =  electromotive  force ;  T,  a  constant  temperature, 
such  that  no  current  is  produced  if  temperatures  on  either  side 
are  equal,  and  which  depends  on  the  metal :  for  copper  and 
iron  it  is  about  284°  C.  A  is  a  constant  depending  on  the 
metals  ;  /,  =  the  higher  temperature,  /,  the  lower. 

303.  Siemens's  Pyrometer. — This  instrument  is  based  on 
the  wcli-known  principle  of  increase  of  resistance  with  rise  of 
temperature. 

The  formula  given  by  Siemens  far  the  resistance  of  metals  . 


•  See  ariicle  Pyromeier,  Encyc.  BrUannica. 
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in  which  R  equals  the  resistance  Xo  be  measured, '€r;  yff,  and  y 
are  coefficients,  and  T  equals  the  absolute  temperature. 

The  resistance  is  ascertained  by  a  volt-meter,  and  the  co- 
efficients a^  A  an<l  Y  ^^^  determined  by  special  calibration. 
The  heated  substance  is  a  platinum  wire  wound  around  a  clay 
cylinder  and  protected  by  a  covering  of  fine  clay;  this  is  in- 
serted into  the  furnace  or  medium  whose  temperature  is 
required.  ITie  current  is  passed  alternately  in  different  direc- 
tions, and  the  resistance  is  measured  by  the  gas  accumulating 
in  a  volt-meter  at  either  pole. 

The  instrument  is  very  sensitive  to  slight  changes  of  tem- 
perature, and  is  well  suited  for  accurate  measurements  of 
moderate  temperatures.  In  the  measurement  of  high  tem- 
peratures considerable  difficulty  was  experienced  because  of 
change  in  the  coefficients  due  to  the  extreme  heat. 

304.  General  Remarks  regarding  Pyrometers. — An  ex- 
tended series  of  experiments  with  the  different  pyrometers 
described  has  led  the  author  to  believe  that  the  calorimetric 
forms,  as  described  in  Articles  298  and  301,  despite  their  in- 
convenience and  the  losses  from  radiation  which  attend  their 
use,  give,  if  we  except  the  air-pyrometer,  more  uniform  and  re- 
liable results  than  the  others.  The  electrical  pyrometers  are 
subject  to  the  same  inaccuracy  as  the  calorimetric  pyrometers, 
due  to  complex  changes  in  the  electrical  resistances  of  the 
thermometric  substance,  so  that  the  results  are  quite  uncer- 
tain for  high  temperatures. 

The  electrical  pyrometers  also  need  for  their  successful 
use  a  command  of  electrical  energy  and  the  possession  of  a  set 
of  electrical  measuring  instruments.  While  these  pyrometers 
may  give  reliable  results  with  skilled  electricians,  they  are  of 
little  practical  use  to  the  engineer.  The  calorimetric  pyrom- 
eters are  cheap,  portable,  and  easy  to  use,  and  with  careful 
handling  give  uniform  and  fairly  reliable  results.  The  best 
substance  for  use  in  these  instruments  as  a  heat-conveyer  is, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  author,  a  porcelain  or  fire-clay  ball 
about  2  inches  in  diameter.  The  metals,  not  even  excepting 
platinum,  are  readily  attacked  by  the  furnace-gases,  and  when 
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employed  need  to  be  protected  in  a  crucible  of  refractory 
material.  If  used  by  heating  directly  in  the  furnace,  wrought- 
iron  is  perhaps  as  good  as  any  of  the  metals.  It  may  be  oxi- 
dized and  fall  in  pieces,  but  since  the  oxide  has  about  the  same 
specific  heat  as  the  original  metal,  determinations  may  be  made 
with  the  residue  without  any  great  error.  The  porcelain  or 
fire-clay  balls  seem  to  be  unaffected  by  the  furnace-gases,  and 
do  not  radiate  heat  as  rapidly  as  the  metals,  so  that  were  the 
specific  heat  as  accurately  determined  they  would  be  superior 
in  every  way  to  the  metallic  balls.  The  determination  of  the 
specific  heat  of  burned  fire-clay  as  made  by  Mr.  D.  J.  Jenkins 
at  Sibley  College  was  0.1702  at  temperature  of  boiling  water. 
By  comparison  with  results  obtained  with  a  metal  whose  specific 
heat  was  known,  the  specific  heat  at  1000°  C.  (1832°  F.)  is  cal- 
culated as  about  0.20.  The  latter  quantity  is  subject  to  cor- 
rection. 

The  air-pyrometer  with  a  porcelain  or  platinum  bulb  can 
be  used  conveniently,  and  the  corresponding  temperatures  so 
readily  and  easily  deduced  from  the  determinations  that  it  is 
worthy  a  much  more  extended  use.  The  bulb  may  be  made 
in  any  desired  form,  and  a  long  capillary  stem  can  be  led  from 
the  bulb  to  the  measuring  tubes  a  long  distance  without  sensi- 
ble error,  so  that  it  may  be  adapted  to  a  variety  of  uses. 


CHAPTER  XIIL 

METHODS  OF  DETERMINING  THE  AMOUNT  OF  MOISTURE 

IN  STEAM. 

305.  Quality  of  SteSLtn.— Degree  of  SuperAeai.—Sltzm 
may  be  dry  and  saturated,  wet  or  superheated,  as  described  in 
Article  265,  page  312.  The  term  quality  is  used  10  express 
the  relative  condition  of  the  steam  as  compared  with  dry  and 
saturated  steam  of  the  same  pressure.  It  is  in  any  case  the 
total  heat  in  a  pound  of  the  sample  steam,  less  the  heat  of  the 
liquid,  divided  by  the  total  latent  heat  of  evaporation  of  one 
pound  of  dry  steam  at  the  same  pressure,  see  page  314. 

For  moist  or  wet  steam,  which  is  to  be  considered  as  made 
up  of  a  mixture  of  water  and  dry  steam,  the  quality  would 
equal  the  percentage  by  weight  of  dry  steam  in  the  mixture. 

For  superheated  steam  the  quality  would  exceed  unity,  and 
is  to  be  considered  as  that  weight  of  dry  and  saturated  steam, 
the  heat  in  which  is  equivalent  to  that  in  one  pound  of  the 
superheated  steam,  neglecting  in  both  cases  the  heat  of  the 
liquid. 

In  case  of  superheated  steam,  its  temperature  is  higher 
than  that  of  dry  and  saturated  steam  at  the  same  pressure; 
this  excess  of  temperature  is  termed  degree  of  superheat. 

306.  Importance  of  Quality  Determinations. — The  im- 
portance of  correctly  determining  the  quality  of  steam  is  great, 
because  the  percentage  of  water  carried  over  in  the  steam  in 
the  form  of  vapor  or  drops  of  water  may  be  large,  and  this 
water  is  an  inert  quantity  so  far  as  its  power  of  doing  work  is 
concerned,  even  if  not  a  positive  detriment  to  the  engine.  Any 
tests  for  the  efficiency  of  engine  or  boiler  not  accompanied 
with  determinations  of  the  amount  of  water  carried  over  in  the 

360 
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Steam  would  be  defective  in  essential  particulars,  and  might 
lead  to  erroneous  or  even  absurd  results. 

307.  Methods  of  Determining  the  Quality. — The  methods 
of  measuring  the  amount  of  moisture  contained  in  steam  may 
be  considered  under  three  heads:  first,  Calorimetry proper^  in 
which  the  method  is  based  on  some  process  of  comparing  the 
heat  actually  existing  in  a  pound  of  the  sample  with  that 
known  to  exist  in  a  pound  of  dry  and  saturated  steam  at  the 
same  pressure.     Secondly,  Mechanical  Separation  of  the  water 
from  the  steam,  involving  the  processes  of  separation  and  of 
weighing.     Thirdly,  a  Chemical  Method^  in  which  case  a  soluble 
salt  is  introduced  into  the  water  of  the  boiler.     This  salt  is  not 
absorbed  by  dry  steam,  and  if  it  is  found  in  the  steam  it  indi- 
cates the  presence  of  water.     The  quality  is  equal  to  the  ratio 
of  salt  in  the  steam  to  that  in  an  equal  weight  of  water  drawn 
from  the  boiler. 

All  methods  for  determining  the  quality  of  steam  are 
included  under  the  head  of  calorimetry,  and  instruments  for 
determining  the  quality  are  termed  calorimeters. 

308.  Classification  of  Calorimeters. — The  following  clas- 
sification of  different  forms  of  calorimeter  is  convenient  and 
comprehensive : 


Jet { 


Barrel  or  Tank. 
Continuous. 


'  Condensing  ,,,\  ^  Barrus-Coniinuous. 

Calorimeier. 


Calori 


j  (  Barrus — 

Surface...  \  Hoadley 

'^  (  Kent— T 


meters  . . . .  ^ 


Tank  Calorimeter. 

-.         ,       .  (  External — Barrus  Superheat! ng. 

Superheating ^   Internal-Peabody  Throttling 

I  Directly  determining  moisture {  l^^^^e'S 

309.  Error  in  Calorimetric  Processes. — The  calorimetric 
processes  proper  depend  on  the  method  of  measuring  the  heat 
actually  existing  in  a  pound  of  the  sample  steam  at  a  known 
pressure.  This  measurement  is  then  compared  with  the  re- 
sults given  in  a  steam-table  for  dry  and  saturated  steam,  and 
the  quality  is  computed  as  will  be  explained  later. 
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In  nearly  every  calorimetric  process  the  heat  of  the  sample 
is  determined  by  condensing  the  steam  at  atmospheric  press- 
ure, or  at  least  measuring  the  heat  when  its  conditions  of 
pressure  and  temperature  are  different  from  its  original  state. 
This  process  involves  no  error.  The  following  is  a  statement  of 
an  investigation  concerning  it  made  by  Sir  William  Thomson:* 

**  If  steam  have  to  rush  through  a  long  fine  tube  or 
through  a  fine  aperture  within  a  calorimetric  apparatus,  its 
pressure  will  be  diminished  before  it  is  condensed ;  and  there 
will,  therefore,  in  two  parts  of  the  calorimeter  be  saturated 
steam  at  different  temperatures;  yet  on  account  of  the  heat 
developed  by  the  fluid  friction,  which  would  be  precisely  the 
equivalent  of  the  mechanical  effect  of  the  expansion  wasted  in 
the  rushing,  the  heat  measured  by  the  calorimeter  would  be 
precisely  the  same  as  if  the  condensation  took  place  at  a  press- 
ure not  appreciably  lower  than  that  of  the  entering  steam." 

310.  Use  of  Steam-tables. — In  reducing  calorimetric  ex- 
periments steam-tables  will  be  required.  The  explanation  of 
the  terms  used  will  be  found  in  Article  265,  page  312,  and 
tables  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix  of  the  book. 

Students  will  please  notice,  that  the  pressures  referred  to  in 
the  steam-tables  are  absolute,  not  gauge  pressures,  and  that 
gauge  pressures  are  to  be  reduced  to  absolute  pressures,  by 
adding  the  barometer-reading  reduced  to  pounds  per  square 
inch,  before  using  the  tables. 

The  following  symbols  will  be  employed  to  represent  the 
different  properties  of  steam  : 

TABLE  OF  SYMBOLS. 


Properties  of  Sieam. 

Symbol. 

1 

Properties  of  Steam. 

Symbol. 

1 
1 

Pressure,  pounds  per  sq.  in.j        / 

Pressure,  pounds  per  sq.  foot         P 

Temperature,  degrees  FahrJ         / 

Temperature  absolute !        -T 

Heat  of  the  liquid    q  or  S 

Internal  latent  heat   0  ox  I 

Total  heat  B.  T.  U 

j  Weight  of  cu.  ft.  of  steam  lbs. 
Vol.  of  I  lb.  steam,  cubic  ft. 
Vol.  of  I  lb.  water,  cubic  ft  . 
Change  in  volume  v -^  O". . . 
Oualitv  of  steam   

XotH 

Sot  W 

V  or  C 

a 

u 

X 

External  latent  heat 

Total  latent  heat 

APuox  E 
r  or  Z 

Per  cent  of  moisture 

Degree  of  superheat 

I  —  Jf 
D 

*  Mathematical  Papers,  XLVIIL,  p.  194. 
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The  quantities  g,  p,  APu^  r,  and  X  are  given  in  B.  T.  U. 
per  pound  of  saturated  steam  reckoned  from  32°  Fahr. 

311.  General  Formula  for  the  Heat  in  One  Pound  of 
Steam.* — The  heat  existing  in  one  pound  of  steam  with  any 
quality  x  can  be  expressed  by  the  formula 

xp  +  g  =  /i (i) 

The  heat,  however,  which  is  required  to  raise  water  from 
32®  F.  and  convert  it  into  steam  at  a  given  temperature  will 
include  the  external  latent  heat,  and  will  be  expressed  by  the 
formula 

xr  +  q  =  A' (2) 

The  heat  that  may  be  given  out  by  condensation  or  change 
of  pressure  is  expressed  in  equation  (2) ;  that  which  exists  in 
the  steam  without  change  of  pressure  or  external  work,  by 
equation  (i). 

Since  in  all  calorimetric  processes  the  steam  is  condensed, 
or  at  least  the  pressure  changed,  equation  (2)  is  to  be  employed 
to  represent  the  available  heat. 

If  the  pressure  of  the  steam  is  known,  r  and  g  can  be  found 
from  the  steam-tables.  If  the  heat  //  in  B.  T.  U.  above  32** 
can  be  found  for  the  sample  steam,  all  the  quantities  in  the 
above  equation  with  the  exception  of  x  are  known,  and  we 
shall  find 

^  =  —^ (3) 

In  case  x  is  greater  than  unity,  the  steam  is  superheated,  and 
the  degree  of  superheat 

^=^'^ (4) 

when  a48  equals  the  specific  heat  of  steam,  c^ 

312.  Methods  of  Determining  the  Heat  in  a  given 
Sample  of  Steam. — There  are  two  methods  of  determining 
the  heat  A  in  a  given  sample  of  steam. 
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I.  Cofidenstng  the  Steam  at  Atmospheric  Pressure. — In  this 
case  the  weight  of  the  steam  is  obtained  by  weighing  the  con- 
densing water  before  and  after  condensation  has  taken  place 
and  determining  the  corresponding  temperatures.  Thus  let 
the  weight  of  condensing  water  be  represented  by  W^  that  of 
the  condensed  steam  by  w\  the  temperature  of  the  condensing 
water  cold  by  /, ,  the  condensing  water  warm  by  /, ;  the  original 
temperature  of  the  steam  by  /,  that  of  the  condensed  steam  by 
/, .  Suppose  that  the  calorimeter  absorb  heat  to  the  same 
extent  as  k  pounds  of  water;  then  the  heat  added  by  con- 
densing one  pound  of  steam  is  equal  to 


W-\-k 


w 


(^-O (5) 


The  original  heat  above  32°  from  equation  (2),  page  363* 
is  xr'\-q.  Since  in  equation  (5)  the  temperature  is  reck- 
oned above  zero,  it  will  be  more  convenient  to  use,  instead  of 
;rr  +  ^  +  32,  XT  +  /,  which  is  very  nearly  identical. 

Since  the  heat  lost  in  condensing  one  pound  of  steam  is 
equal  to  that  gained  by  the  water,  we  shall  evidently  have 


xr 

w 


from  which 


_w±k{t-t:)   (t-t^ p^ 


X  = 

w  r  r 


If  the  temperature  of  condensed  steam  equal  that  of  th^ 
warm  condensing  water,  /,  =  /,,  which  is  the  usual  condition  o* 
condensation. 

2.  Superheating  the  Steam, — If  the  pressure  and  tempera- 
ture of  superheated  steam  is  known,  the  degree  of  superheat  LP 
can  be  found  by  deducting  the  normal  temperature,  as  given 
in  the  steam-table  for  that  pressure,  from  the  observed  tem- 
perature.    The  total  heat  in  a  pound  of  the  superheated  steam 
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is  equal  to  that  in  a  pound  of  saturated  steam,  as  given  by  the 
steam-tables,  plus  the  product  of  the  degree  of  superheat  into 
the  specific  heat  Cp  of  the  steam  ;  that  is, 

The  superheating  may  be  done  by  extraneous  means,  as  in 
the  Barrus  superheating  calorimeter,  or  by  throttling,  as  in 
the  throttling  calorimeter.  In  the  latter  the  heat  required  for 
superheating  is  obtained  by  reducing  the  pressure,  which,  being 
accompanied  by  a  corresponding  reduction  of  boiling  point, 
liberates  heat  sufficient  to  evaporate  a  small  percentage  of 
moisture  only. 

In  the  case  of  the  superheating  calorimeter,  the  heat  re- 
quired to  evaporate  the  moisture  and  superheat  the  steam  is 
measured  by  the  loss  of  temperature  n  in  an  equal  weight  of 
superheated  steam,  so  that 

Cpfi  =  r(i  —  -r)  +  CpD ; 
i-;r  =  ^/— — ^ (7) 


In  the  case  of  the  throttling  calorimeter  there  is  no  change 
'"  the  total  amount  of  heat,  but  there  is  a  change  of  pressure,  so 
^"^t  the  quantities  in  the  first  member  of  (8)  correspond  to  the 
^''Jginal  pressures  of  steam  before  throttling,  and  those  in  the 
^^^ond  member  to  the  calorimeter  pressures  after  throttling,  and 

xr^q^K^CpD,        ^  =  AfJZijti^.    ,     .     (g) 


313.  Condensing  Calorimeters.— Condensing  calorimeters 
«ire  of  two  general  classes  :  i.  The  jet  of  steam  is  received  by 
the  condensing  water,  and  the  condensed  steam  intermingles 
directly  with  the  condensing  water.  2.  The  jet  of  steam  is 
condensed  in  a  coil  or  pipe  arranged  as  in  a  surface  condenser. 
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and  the  condensed  steam  is  maintained  separate  from  the  con- 
densing water. 

The  principle  of  action  of  both  classes  of  condensing  calo- 
rimeter is  essentially  the  same,  and  is  expressed  by  equation 
(6): 

w  r  r 


In  the  first  class  t^^t^^  and 


_  >y+>6(/-o    (/-o (5) 


X 

w  r  r 


Both  forms  of  condensing  calorimeter  can  be  made  to  act  con- 
tinuously or  at  intervals,  and  there  are  several  distinct  types  of 
each. 

The  most  common  type  of  condensing  calorimeter  is  one 
in  which  the  condensing  water  is  received  in  a  barrel  or  tank, 
and  hence  is  termed  a  barrel  calorimeter.  The  special  forins 
will  be  described  later. 

314.  Effect  of  Errors  in  Calorimeter  Determinations. 

First.  Condensing  Calorimeters, — To  determine  the  effect 
of  error,  suppose  in  each  case  the  quantity  under  discussion  to 
be  a  variable  and  differentiate  the  equation 


W 

f  (/,-0-(/-/.) 


We  have 


Ax-^AW—{t^  —  /,)  -^  wr ; 
Ax  -^  Aw  =  —  ( TF-T-  iv")  (/,  —  /,)  ^  r ; 
Ax  -r-  At,    =  [(IV-r- 7i')  +  i]  ^  r ; 
Ax  -T-  ^t^    =  IV-i-  wr. 
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lince  Ar  =  —  At,  nearly,  for  ordinary  pressures  of  steam,  and 
urther  is  a  function  of  the  pressure,  we  have  approximately 


Ap  :=  Ap  ^  —  Ar; 


Ax- 


-^=K 


■('.-',)- 


r+q- 


The  weight  of  condensing  water  usually  held  by  the  barrel- 
calorimeters  is  from  300  to  4CX)  lbs.,  while  the  weight  of  the 
steam  condensed  varies  from  16  to  20  lbs.,  and  the  correspond- 
ing temperatures  have  a  range  of  50°  to  70°  F.  For  these  cases 
it  will  be  found  that  the  percentage  of  error  in  quality,  sup- 
posing other  data  correct,  is  approximately  the  same  as  the 
percentage  of  error  in  the  weights.  The  error  in  thermometer- 
determination  has  nearly  the  same  effect,  whether  made  before 
or  after  the  steam  has  been  condensed.  For  the  amounts  usu- 
>lly  employed  the  error  of  one  fifth  of  one  degree  in  tempera 
-ure  has  about  the  same  effect  as  one  half  of  one  per  cent  error 
n  weight ;  that  is,  it  makes  an  error  of  about  the  same  amount 
n  the  quality  of  steam. 

The  following  shows  in  tabular  form  the  effect  of  errors 
I'ith  condensing  calorimeters  in  which  the  ordinary  weights  of 
"ater  and  of  steam  are  used  ; 


TABULATION  OF  ER 
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Error  in 
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.1 
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In  the  table,  the  errors  in  the  various  observations  ex* 
pressed  in  the  same  horizontal  line  have  the  same  effect  on 
the  result. 

From  the  table  it  is  seen,  for  the  given  weights,  that  an 
error  of  3.6  pounds  in  condensing  water,  of  0.2  pound  in  con- 
densed steam,  of  a 5 3^  F.  in  temperature  of  cold  water,  of  a65* 
F.  in  warm  water,  or  of  7  pounds  in  steam-pressure  will  sever- 
ally make  an  error  in  the  result  of  1.2  per  cent.  Expressed  in 
percentages,  an  error  of  i  per  cent  in  weight  or  1.2  and  a6 
per  cent  in  thermometer-readings  makes  an  error  in  the  quality 
of  1.2  per  cent. 

The  conditions  for  determination  of  moisture  within  one 
half  of  one  per  cent  require — 

1.  Scales  that  weigh  accurately  to  half  of  one  per  cent  of 
the  quantity  to  be  weighed. 

2.  Thermometers  that  give  accurate  determinations  to 
about  one  fifth  of  one  degree  F. 

3.  An  accurate  pressure-gauge. 

4.  Correct  observations  of  the  resulting  quantities. 

5.  Determination  of  loss  caused  by  calorimeter. 
Secondly.     Superheating  Calorimeters, — The  Barrus  Suptr- 

heating  Calorimeter, — In  this,  \i  t^  —  t  is  the  gain  of.  tempera- 
ture of  the  sample  steam,  and  /,— /»  is  the  loss  of  temperature 
in  the  superheated  steam,  we  have,  neglecting  radiation, 

I  -  ;r  =  o.48[/,  -  /,  -  (/,  —  /)]  -h  r. 

In  the  Throttling  Calorimeter^  where  the  steam  is  super- 
heated by  expanding,  we  have  by  equation  (7),  making  c^  ^ 
0.48, 

\  +  0.48/?  —  q 


In  cither  form  of  superheating  calorimeter  the  effect  of  an 
error  of  one  degree  in  temperature  is  to  make  an  error  in  x  of 
0.06  of  one  per  cent,  while  an  error  of  9°  in  temperature  will 
affect   the  value  of  x  but    0.5    per  cent.     The   boiling-point 
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should  be  correctly  determined,  however,  especially  if  the 
amount  of  superheating  is  small. 

An  error  in  gauge-reading  has  about  one  half  the  effect  on 
the  quality  of  the  steam  as  in  the  other  class  of  calorimeters. 

315.  Method  of  Obtaining  a  Sample  of  Steam. — It  is 
usually  arranged  so  as  to  pass  only  a  very  small  percentage  of 
the  total  steam  through  the  calorimeter,  and  it  is  important 
that  this  sample  shall  fairly  represent  the  entire  quantity  of 
steam.  From  experiments  made  by  the  author,  it  is  quite  cer- 
tain that  the  quality  varies  greatly  in  different  portions  of  the 
same  pipe,  and  that  it  differs  more  in  horizontal  than  in  verti- 
cal pipes.  Steam  drawn  from  the  surface  of  the  pipe  is  likely 
to  contain  more  than  the  average  amount  of  moisture ;  that 
from  the  centre  of  the  pipe  to  contain  less.  The  better 
method  for  obtaining  a  sample  of  steam  is  to  cut  a  long 
threaded  nipple  into  which  a  series  of  holes  may  be  drilled, 
and  screw  this  well  into  the  pipe.  Half-inch  pipe  is  gen- 
erally used  for  calorimeter  connections,  and  it  may  be  screwed 
into  the  main  pipe  one  half  or  three  quarters  of  the  distance  to 
the  centre,  with  the  end  left  open  and  without  side-perfora- 
tions, as   shown   in   Fig.   143,  or  screwed   three   fourths  the 


^  piB<»  iUMIAitiilin^S  ii^p^p^ 


Fig.  143.  COLLKCTING-NIPPLBS.  FiG.  X44. 

distance  across  the  pipe,  a  series  of  holes  drilled  through  the 
sides,  and  the  end  left  open  or  stopped,  as  shown  in  Fig.  144. 
A  lock-nut  on  the  nipple,  which  can  be  screwed  against  the 
pipe  when  the  nipple  is  in  place,  will  serve  to  make  a  tight 
joint.  The  best  form  of  nipple  is  not  definitely  determined, 
although  many  experiments  have  been  made  for  this  purpose ; 
a  form  extending  nearly  across  the  pipe  and  provided  with  a 
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slit  or  with  numerous  holes  is  probably  preferable.  V 
the  current  of  steam  is  ascending  in  a  vertical  pipe,  the  v 
seems  to  be  more  uniformly  mixed  than  when  dcsccndii 
a  vertical  pipe  or  when  moving  in  a  horizontal  one.  T 
is.  however,  considerable  variation  for  this  cordi 
especially  if  the  steam  contains  more  than  3  per  cent  of  w. 
316.  Method  of  Inserting  Thermometers.— In  the  u; 
calorimeters  it  is  frequently  necessary  to  insert  thermomi 


L 


into  the  steam  in  order  to  correctly  measure  the  tempera 
For  this  purpose  thermometers  can  be  had  mounted 
brass  case,  as  shown  in  Fig.  145.  which  will  screw  in 
threaded  opening  in  the  main  pipe. 

The  author  prefers  to  use  instead  a  thcrmometercup  c 
form  shown  in  Fig.  146,  which  is  screwed  into  a  tapped  1 
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ing  in  the  pipe.     Cylinder-oil  or  mercury  is  then  poured  into 
the  cup,  and  a  thermometer  with  graduations  cut  on  the  glass 
inserted.     The  thermometer-cups  are  usually  made  of  a  solid 
brass  casting,  the  outside  being  turned  down  to  the  proper  di- 
ssensions and  threaded  to  fit  a  f-inch  pipe-fitting.     The  inside 
^ole  is  drilled  \  inch  in  diameter,  and  the  walls  are  left  ^^  inch 
^hick.    The  total  length  varies  from  4^  to  6  inches — depending 
^n  the  place  where  it  must  be  used.     In  either  case  it  is  essen- 
tial that  the  thermometer  be  inserted  deep  into  the  current  of 
^team  or  water,  and  that  no  air-pocket  forms  around  the  bulb 
of  the  thermometer.     The  thermometer  should  be  nearly  ver- 
tical, and  as  much  of  the  stem  as  possible  should  be  protected 
from  radiating  influence. 

If  the  thermometer  is  to  be  inserted  into  steam  of  very  little 
i:>ressure,  the  stem  of  the  thermometer  can  be  crowded  into  a 
hole  cut  in  a  rubber  cork  which  fits  the  opening  in  the  pipe. 
In  case  the  thermometer  cannot  be  inserted  in  the  pipe  it  is 
Sometimes  bound  on  the  outside,  being  well  protected  from 
radiation  by  hair-felting ;  but  this  practice  cannot  be  recom- 
Tnended,  as  the  reading  is  often  much  less  than  is  shown  by  a 
thermometer  inserted  in  the  current  of  flowing  steam.  In  the 
vase  of  thermometers,  breakages  will  be  lessened  by  carefully 
observing  the  directions  as  given  in  Article  286,  p.  342. 

317.  Determination  of  the  Water-equivalent  of  the 
Calorimeter. — The  calorimeters  exert  some  effect  on  the 
beating  of  the  liquid  contained  in  them,  since  the  inner  sub- 
stance of  the  calorimeter  must  also  be  heated.  This  effect  is 
best  expressed  by  considering  the  calorimeter  as  equivalent  to 
a  certain  number  of  pounds  of  water  producing  the  same 
result.  This  number  is  termed  the  water-equivalent  of  the 
calorimeter.  The  water-equivalent,  ky  can  be  found  in  three 
ways : 

I.  By  computing  from  the  known  weight  and  specific  heat 
of  the  materials  composing  the  calorimeter.  Thus  let  c  be  the 
specific  heat,  W^  the  weight ;  then 
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'ing  into  the  calorimeter,  when  it  is  cooled  down 

i"w  temperature,  a  weighed  quantity  of  water  of  higher 

le     ture  and  observing  the   resulting  temperature.     Thus 

equal  the  weight  of  water,  /,  the  first  and  /,  the  tina>V 

itures,  and  k  the  water-equivalent  sought.     Since  the 

:fore  and  after  this  operation  is  the  samci 

{W-\-k]t,  =  w:,. 
)m  which 

f, 

\.  By  condensing  steam  drawn  from  a  quiescent  boiler,  a r^^'l 

<nown  to  be  dry  and  saturated,  with  a  weighed  quaiiti  "^V 

'ater  of  known  temperature  in  tlie  calorimeter :  the  tempei — -*'" 

essure,  and  weight  of  the  steam  being  known.   The  cc^   ^' 

.s   are   the   same  as  for  equation  (6),  page  364,  all  tfc^^ 

aantities  being  known  excepting  ^. 

By  solving  equation  (6), 


-  wy^'-r  +  ^  —  ',) 


W,      ....    {\£=i) 


For  the  barrel  and  jet  condensing  calorimeters  generally,/,  =  /,^  - 
and  we  have 

„  w{rx  +  /-/.)  _  ^ 


The  cooling  effect  of  superheating  calorimeters  is  generalli' 
expressed  in  degrees  of  temperature  in  the  reading  of  one  of 
the  thermometers. 

SPECIAL   FORMS   OF   CALORIMETERS. 

318.  Barrel  or  Tank  Calorimeter. — The  barrel  calorim- 
eter belongs  to  that  class  of  condensing  calorimeters  in  which 
a  jet  of  steam  intermingles  directly  with  the  water  of  conden- 
sation.    It  is  made  in  various  ways;  in  some  instances  the 
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walls  are  made  double  and  packed  with  a  non-condensing 
substance,  as  down  or  hair-felting,  to  prevent  radiation,  and 
*he  instrument  is  provided  with  an  agitator  consisting  of 
ddles  fastened  to  a  vertical  axis  that  can  be  revolved  and 
.je  water  thoroughly  mixed  ;  but  it  usually  consists  of  an  ordi- 
nary  wooden  tank  or  barrel  resting  on  a  pair  of  scales,  i<% 
shown  in  Fig.  147. 


^^^^ 


%^ 


Fig.  147.— The  Barril  Calorimbtbr. 

A  sample  of  steam  is  drawn  from  the  main  steam-pipe  by 

connections,  as  explained  in  Article  315,  page  369,  and  con- 

^^yed  by  hose,  or  partly  by  iron  pipe  and  partly  by  hose,  to 

"^^e  calorimeter.     In  the  use  of  the  instrument,  water  is  first 

admitted  to  the  barrel  and  the  weight  accurately  determined. 

*he  pipe  is  then  heated  by  permitting  steam  to  blow  through 

^^  into  the  air ;  steam  is  then  shut  oflf,  the  end  of  the  pipe  is 

^^bnierged  in  the  water  of  the  calorimeter,  and  steam  turned 

^'^  Until  the  temperature  of  the  condensing  water  is  about  1 10° 

^-     The  pipe  is  then  removed,  the  water  vigorously  stirred,  the 

temperature  and  the  final  weight  taken.     If  the  eflfect  of  the 

<^alorimeter,  k,  expressed  as  additional  weight  of   water,   is 

known,  the  quality  can  be  computed  as  in  equation  (6),  page  364. 


(W±HU  -  t)      {i -  U) 

X  — — 


wr 
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A  tee  screwed  crosswise  of  the  pipe,  as  shown  in  Fig.  147^ 
forms  an  efficient  agitator,  provided  the  temperature  be  taken 
immediately  after  the  steam  is  turned  off. 

The  pipe  may  remain  in  the  calorimeter  during  the  final 
weighing  if  supported  externally,  and  if  air  be  admitted  so  that 
it  will  not  keep  full  of  water ;  in  such  a  case,  however,  it  should 
also  be  in  the  barrel  during  the  first  weighing,  or  else  the  final 
weight  must  be  corrected  for  displacement  of  water  by  the 
pipe.  The  effect  of  displacement  is  readily  determined  by 
weighing  with  and  without  the  pipe  in  the  water  of  the  calo- 
rimeter. 

The  determination  of  the  water-equivalent  of  the  barrel 
calorimeter  will  be  found  very  difficult  in  practice,  and  it  is 
usually  customary  to  heat  the  barrel  previous  to  using  it,  and 
then  neglect  any  effect  of  the  calorimeter.  This  nearly  elimi- 
nates the  effect  of  the  calorimeter.  The  accuracy  of  this 
instrument,  as  shown  in  Article  314,  page  367,  depends  prin- 
cipally on  the  accuracy  with  which  the  temperature  and  the 
weight  of  the  condensed  steam  are  obtained.  The  conditions 
for  obtaining  the  temperature  of  the  water  accurately  are 
seldom  favorable,  as  it  is  nearly  impossible  to  secure  a  unifor 
mixture  of  the  hot  and  cold  water;  the  result  is  that  deter 
minations  made  with  this  instrument  on  the  same  quality 
steam  often  vary  3  to  6  per  cent.  From  an  extended  use  i 
comparison  with  more  accurate  calorimeters,  the  author  wouVd 
place  the  average  error  resulting  from  the  use  of  the  barrel 
calorimeter  at  from  2  to  4  per  cent. 

Example, — Temperature  of  condensing  water,  cold,  /»  9  *^ 
52^.8  F.;  warm,  /, ,  I09°.6  F.  Steam-pressure  by  gauge,  7^-7 » 
absolute,  94.4.  Entering  steam,  normal  temperature,  frO^^ 
steam-table,  /,  323"^. 5  F.  Latent  heat,  r,  888.2  B.  T.  ^• 
Weight  of  condensing  water  cold,  JV,  360  pounds;  wai"^^' 
lV-\-Wf  379.1  pounds,  wet  steam,  z«;,  19.1  pounds.  Calori^^" 
eter-equivalent  eliminated  by  heating.     The  quality 

_36o  (1096-  52.8)  _  323»5  -  109-6  _ 
19.  i"         888.2  888.2  ^^'^ 


\ 
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319.  Directions  for  Use  of  the  Barrel  Calorimeter. — 

Aj>J>aratus. — Thermometer  reading  to  \  degree  F.,  range  32^ 
to  212° ;  scales  reading  to  j^  of  a  pound  ;  barrel  provided  with 
n^^ans  of  filling  with  water  and  emptying;  proper  steam  con- 
ductions; steam-gauge  or  thermometer  in  main  steam-pipe. 

1.  Calibrate  all  apparatus. 

2.  Fill  barrel  with  360  pounds  of  water,  and  heat  to  130 
degrees  by  steam ;  waste  this  and  make  no  determinations  for 
^^oisture.     This  is  to  warm  up  the  barrel. 

3.  Empty  the  barrel,  take  its  weight,  add  quickly  3CJ 
Pounds  of  water,  and  take  its  temperature. 

4.  Remove  steam-pipe  from  barrel ;  blow  steam  through  it 
^o  warm  and  dry  it ;  hang  on  bracket  so  as  not  to  be  in  contact 
^Vith  barrel;  turn  on  steam,  and  leave  it  on  until  temperature 
of  resulting  water  rises  to  no''  F.  Turn  off  steam;  open  air- 
Cock  at  steam-pipe  as  explained. 

5.  Take  the  final  weights  with  pipe  in  barrel,  in  same  po- 
sition as  in  previous  weighings ;  also  take  weights  with  the  pipe 
removed  :  calculate  from  this  the  displacement  due  to  pipe,  and 
Correct  for  same. 

Alternative  for  fourth  and  fifth  operations. — Supply  steam 
through  a  hose,  which  is  removed  as  soon  as  water  rises  to  a 
temperature  of  110°  F.  Weigh  with  the  hose  removed  from 
the  barrel.     Stir  the  water  while  taking  temperatures. 

6.  Take  five  determinations,  and  compute  results  as  ex- 
plained.    Fill  out  and  file  blank  containing  data  and  results. 

7.  Compute  the  value  of  the  water-equivalent,  ky  in  pounds 
by  comparing  the  different  sets  of  observations. 

320.  The  Continuous-jet  Condensing  Calorimeter.— 
A  calorimeter  may  be  made  by  condensing  the  jet  of  steam  in 
a  stream  of  water  passing  through  a  small  injector  or  an  equiva- 
lent instrument.  The  method  is  well  shown  in  Fig.  148.  A 
tank  of  cold  water,  -5,  placed  upon  the  scales  R^  is  connected 
to  the  small  injector  by  the  pipe  C\  the  injector  is  supplied 
with  steam  by  the  pipe  5,  the  pressure  of  which  is  taken  by 
the  gauge  P\  the  temperature  of  the  cold  water  is  taken  at  r, 
that  of  the  warm  water  at  g.     Water  is  discharged  into  the 
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weighing-tank  A,  The  amount  taken  from  the  tank  B  is  tlit 
weight  of  cold  water  W\  the  difference  in  the  respcclive 
weights  of  the  water  in  tanks  A  and  B  is  the  weight  of  the 
steam  w. 

The  quality  is  computed  exactly  as  for  the  barrel  calorim- 
letcr. 

In  case  an  injector  is  used,  as  shown  in  Fig.  148,  the  tank 
B  is  not  needed  :  water  can  be  raised  by  suction  from  the  tank 
A  through  the  pipe  d.     The  original  weight  of  A  will  be  thai 
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of  the  cold  water;  the  final  weight  will  be  that  of  steam  added 
to  the  cold  water. 

In  case  an  injector  is  not  convenient,  and  the  water  is  sup- 
plied under  a  small  head,  a  very  satisfactory  substitute  can  be 
made  of  pipe-fittings,  as  shown  in  Fig.  149.  In  this  case,  steam 
of  known  pressure  and  temperature  is  supplied  by  the  pipe  A 
cold  water  is  received  at  S' ,  and  the  warm  water  is  discharged 
at  S.  The  temperature  of  the  entering  water  is  taken  by  1 
thermometer  in  the  thermometer-cup  T,  that  of  the  discharge 
by  a  thermometer  at  T.  The  steam  is  condensed  in  front  of 
the  nozzle  C. 

This  class  of  instruments  present  much  better  opportunities 
of  measuring  the  temperatures  accurately  than  the  barrel 
calorimeter,  and  the  results  are  somewhat  more  reliable. 
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In  the  use  of  continuous  calorimeters  of  any  class,  the  in- 
strument should  be  put  in  operation  before  the  thermometers 
are  put  in  place  or  any  observations  taken.  The  poise  on  the 
ivcighing-scale  can  be  set  somewhat  in  advance  of  its  bal- 
ancing position,  and  when  sufBcient  water  has  been  pumped 
out  the  scale-beam  will  rise ;  this  may  be  taken  as  the  signal 
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or  saving  the  water  which  has  been  previously  wasted,  and 
f  commencing  the  run. 

The  water-equivalent  of  the  calorimeter,  k,  will  be  small, 
nd  due  principally  to  radiation.  It  can  be  found  by  passing 
ot  water  through  the  calorimeter  and  noting  the  loss  in  teni< 
erature. 

321.  The  Hoadley  Calorimeter. — This  instrument  be. 
ings  to  the  class  of  non-continuous  surface  calorimeters.     The 


instrument  is  described  in  Transactions  of  the  American  So- 
ciety of  Mechanical  Engineers,  Vol,  VI..  page  716, and  consisted 
of  a  condensing  coil  for  the  steam,  situated  in  the  bottom  of  a 
tank-calorimeter,  very  carefully  made  to  prevent  radiation- 
losses.  The  dimensions  were  17  inches  diameter  by  32  inches 
deep,  with  a  capacity  of   about  200  pounds   of   water.    The 


calorimeter  was  made  of  three  concentric  vessels  of  galvanized 
iron,  the  spaces  being  filled  with  hair-felt  and  eider-down. 
The  condenser  consisted  of  a  drum  through  which  passed 
a  large  number  of  half-inch  copper  tubes,  the  steam  being 
on  the  outside,  the  water  on  the  inside,  of  these  tubes;  the 
agitator  consisting  of  a  propclier-whcel  attached  to  an  axis 
that  could  be  rotated  by  turning  the  external  crank  A",  cfTcctu- 
ally  stirring  the  water.  The  thermometer  for  measuring  the 
temperature  was  inserted  in  the  axis  of  the  agitator  i      ~ 
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In  the  hands  of  Mr.  Hoadley  the  instrument  gave  accurate 
determinations. 

In  practice  the  instrument  was  arranged  as  in  Fig.  151 ;  the 
calorimeter  E  was  placed  on  the  scales  /%  and  supplied  by 
cold  water  from  the  elevated  barrel  A.  The  temperature  of 
the  entering  water  was  taken  at  C  Steam  was  admitted  to 
the  condensing-coil  until  the  temperature  of  the  condensing 
Water  reached,  say,  110°  F.     The  weights  before  and  after 
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^*^ing  steam  were  taken  by  the  scales  F\  the  temperature  of 
1^^  warm  condensing  water  was  taken  by  a  thermometer,  6'. 
inserted  in  the  axis  of  the  agitator.  The  water-equivalent  w;i» 
^^tcrmined  as  explained  in  Article  317,  page  371,  and  the 
quality  computed  by  equation  ^6;,  page  364.  -The  rate  iA 
co<>lii|g  ^as  determined,  and  an  equivalent  amount  added  at  a 
^^ttection  for  any  loss  of  heat  by  radiation* 

322.  The  Kent  Calorimeter.— Th it  instrument  diffcm 
from  the  Hoadley  instrument  principally  in  the  arrangement  of 
the  condensing  coiL  This  when  fiiied  with  ^^/^m  could  \y^, 
removed  from  the  calorimeter,  v>  a*  V*  enable  the  weight  01 
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steam  to  be  taken  on  a  smaller  and  more  delicate  pair  of  scales 
than  those  required  for  the  condensing  water,  thus  giving 
more  accurate  determinations  of  the  weight  of  the  steam  con- 
densed. 

323.  The  BamiB  Coatiouous  Calorimeter.— This  calo- 
rimeter is  shown  in  Fig.  152  in  section  and  in  Fig.  153  in  per- 
spective.   It  consists  of  a  steam-pipe,  t^J,  surrounded  ly  * 
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tub  or  bucket,  0,  into  which  cold  water  flows;  the  condensing 
water  is  received  as  it  enters  the  bucket  in  a  small  brass  tube. 
k,  surrounding  the  pipe  a,  and  is  conveyed  over  and  under 
baffle-plates,  *«,  so  as  to  be  thoroughly  mixed  with  the  water 
in  tho  vessel,  and  is  finally  discharged  ate.  Thermometers  ate 
placed  at  /  and  at  g  to  take  the  temperature  of  the  water  as  it 
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Wers  and  leaves,  and  finally  the  condensing  water  is  caught 
fom  the  overflow  and  weighed.  The  condensed  steam  fails 
elow  the  calorimeter ;  by  means  of  the  water-gauge  glass  at  c 


may  be  seen  and  kept  at  a  constant  height.  The  temperature 
the  condensed  steam  while  it  is  still  under  pressure  is  shown 
a  thermometer  at  //.  In  order  to  use  the  calorimeter  it  is 
cessary  to  weigh  the  condensed  steam ;  this  cannot  be  done 
[hout  further  cooling,  as  it  would  be  converted  into  steam 
re  the  pressure  removed.  For  this  purpose  it  is  passed 
■Qugh  a  coil  of  pipe  immersed  in  a  bucket  filled  with  water, 


r3»' 
,l,ow 
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at  5  in  Fig.  153.  The  water  used  in  the  cooling  bucfcrf 
Slias  no  effect  on  the  quality  of  the  steam  and  is  not  con- 
sidered in  the  results;  it  is  allowed  to  waste,  but  the  condensed 
steam  is  caught  at  W,  Fig,  153,  and  weighed. 

The  quality  of  steam   is  computed  by  omitting  k  in  for- 
mula (6),  page  364.     Hence 


.  '('(^-A)      it  -  Q 


■w  is  the  weight  of  condensed  steam  after  correction  forradi^' 
tion-loss  as  explained  in  Article  324 ;   w  being  equal  to  w"— *■ 

324..  Directions  for  Using  the  Barrus  Continuous  CalO" 
rimeter. — Apparatus  neeticd. — Thermometers  ;  pail  for  receiv* 
ing  coniienseii  steam  ;  tank  and  scales  for  tht.-  condensing  watcf- 

Directions. — 1.  Fill  the  thermometer-cups  with  cylinder* 
oil.  (Do  not  put  thermometers  in  place  until  apparatus  4* 
working.) 

2.  Turn  on  condensing  water  and  steam  ;  regulate  the  flo** 
of  condensing  water  so  as  to  keep  the  bucket  O  nearly  full,  ara^ 
the  temperature  of  the  discharge-water  as  much  above  tdi^' 
perature  of  the  room  as  injection  is  below:  this  should  \>^ 
about  1 10"  F.  Regulate  the  flow  of  condensed  steam  so  as  f 
keep  the  water  in  the  glass  f  at  a  constant  level.  Turn  waUr*" 
on  to  the  cooling  coil  in  the  bucket  5,  and  reduce  the  cof»^ 
denscd  steam  to  a  temperature  of  about  120°. 

3.  After  the  apparatus  is  working  under  uniform  condi^ 
lions,  put  the  thermometers  in  the  cups  for  temperature  af 
injection  and  discharge  water,  and  having  previously  weighed 
the  vessels,  at  a  given  signal,  note  time  and  commence  to 
catch  the  condensed  steam  and  the  condensing  water.  Con- 
tinue the  run  until  about  360  or  400  pounds  of  condensing' 
water  has  run  into  the  receiving  tank.  Without  disturbing^ 
the  condition  of  the  apparatus,  commence  simultaneously  to 
waste  the  discharge  from  both  pipes.     Find  the  weights  of 
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condensed  steam  {^utT)  and  condensing  water  (W^ ;  note  time  of 
ending  run. 

4.  Make  three  more  runs  similar  to  the  first. 

5.  To  find  the  radiation-correction  of  the  instrument : 
Empty  the  bucket  O  of  condensing  water,  and  surround  the 
condensing  tube  a  with  hair-felting ;  make  a  run  of  the  same 
length,  and  with  steam  of  same  pressure  as  in  the  previous 
nins.  The  weight  of  steam  condensed  will  be  the  radiation- 
^oss,  which  we  call  «>  and  is  to  be  deducted  from  the  weight  of 
condensed  steam  obtained  in  the  previous  runs  of  the  same 
length.     Find  the  condensation  per  hour. 

6.  Work  up  quality  of  steam  by  the  formula 

Make  report  as  described  for  other  calorimeters. 

Example. — ^The  following  is  the  result  of  a  trial  with  the 

^^rrus continuous  calorimeter:  Temperature  of  injection-water, 

^1  ==  37^.5   Fahr. ;    temperature  of  discharge-water,  /,  =  83*'.8 

^^hr. ;   temperature   of  condensed   steam,  /,  =  304.9   Fahr. ; 

^^^am-pressure  by  gauge,  72.4  lbs. ;   temperature  of  entering 

^^^am,  /  =  3I7°.9 ;  length  of  test,  40  minutes ;  weight  of  cool- 

'^g water,  W^=  573.5  lbs.;  weight  of  condensed  steam,  w*  = 

^^•89  lbs. ;  radiation-loss  «  =  0.13  lb.     Neglecting  value  of  «, 


;r  =  573:5  (83-8  -  37-5)  _  (3i7»9-  304«9) 
29.89         891  891 

19.21  X  46.3—130     876.4 


891  891 


=  984. 


=:  984  if  not  corrected  for  radiation-loss.     If  corrected, 
^  =  (i^^^-3  -  130)  -^  891  =  98.9. 
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325.  Forms  for  Use  with  Condensing  Calorimeters. 


MECHANICAL  LABORATORY.  SIBLEY  COLLEGE,  CORNEL] 

UNIVERSITY. 


Priming  Test  with  Condensing  Calorimeter. 


Made  by. 
Test  of . . . . 


at. 


Kind  of  calorimeter 


,189^ 


Steam. 


N.  Y. 


Number  of  run 

I. 

IL 

IIL 

IV. 

.^ 

Duration  of  run,  minutes 

Symbols. 

Gauc:e-pressure,  lbs 

Absolute  pressure,  lbs 

P 
V 

Scale-readings,  tare,  lbs 

Tare  and  cold  water,  lbs 

•  •   ^    •  •  * 

Final  weieht.  lbs 

Quantities : 
CondensinsT  water.  lbs 

w 
tx 

Condensed  steam,  lbs 

Temperatures,  deg.  Fahr.: 

Condensing  water,  cold 

Condensing  water,  warm 

Condensed  steam 

«  •  • 

Steam  at  pressure  P 

Ratio  water  to  steam 

•  •  * 

X 
1  —  X 

D 

•  •  * 

Oualilv.  per  cent 



«  •  • 

Per  cent  moisture 

«^     •  •• 

Degree  of  super-heat 

1 
1 

1 

._ — - 

Correction  due  to  displacement  of  water  by  hose ^ ^^- 

Calorimeter-equivalent lbs.         How  found •  • 


Temp,  room deg.  Fahr.         Barometer-reading , inches 


Quality  x  — 


7V 


•>1 


r. 


Degree  of  super-heat  D  =  (x  —  i)r  -i-  0.48. 
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CALORIMETER   TEST. 


i 

J 

a 

C<.«.™n. 

Condensed 

TemperaLure  oJ 
^  Wa'twl"'' 

si-' 

J 

1 

5" 

<al. 

Weishl. 

^■?- 

Weight. 

°^- 

'.' 

Cold, 

, 

■ 

tition  of  teit... 


ighi  of  iteain  condeaied Iba. 

ighl  of  condensing  irater. " 

■■nge  umperatuTC  of  hot  condensing  water. . .  .C;    . . .  .Fabr.;    . . .  .B.T.U. 
"  "cold       •■  "     ....  "     ....     '•        ....     " 

"  "  "  condensed  sieam "     ....     "        ....      " 

"room "         ....deg.C. 

"       presaore  of  air llw.  per  tq.  in. 

"        fttMolute  preisure  of  the  steam "      "      " 

nnal  anlu  in  water  correiponding  to  absolute  pressure  of  sieam B.T.U. 

t  Acquired  bj  condensing  wuer " 

I  giveii  up  by  condensed  steam  in  cooling  to  teraperature  of  ther- 
mometer in  same.. " 

gilt  of  w«ter  EOndansed  b;  radiation tbr 

t  given  np  bjr  each  pound  of  steam  in  condensing •  ..B.T.U. 

nt  heat  of  one  pound  of  steam  ai  average  absolute  pretrare " 
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326.  Barrus  Superheating  Calorimeters.— In  the  Barna 
Superheating  Caiorimeter,  Fig.  1 54,  the  steam-pipe  leading  Irom 
the  main  is  bifurcated,  one  branch,  E, 
passing  over  the  flames  of  a  large 
Bunsen  burner,  the  other  passing  up- 
ward, and  finally  downward,  when  it 
is  jacketed  by  the  enlargement  of  the 


first    branch.      The    branches    discharge 

separately,    eacii    through    equal    orifices, 
about  one-eighth  inch  in  diameter. 

This  instrument  is  shown  in  Fig.  154 
in  elevation,  and  on  the  left-hand  side  of 
I^'g-  '53  '"  perspective.  The  steam  in 
one  branch  is  superheated  at  G\  that  in 
its  normal  condition  is  received  at  H.  and 
is  discharged  at  N.  The  superheated 
steam  forms  a  jacket  from  /  to  A'  outside 
the  sample  to  be  tested,  and  is  discharged 
at  the  orifice  M.  The  temperature  of  the 
jacket  steam  is  taken  at  A  and  at  B ;  that  p,o_  ,jj._ba„i„  s«rt» 
of  the  normal. steam  is  measured  at  C,  as  "»*">«  Cai^uihtu. 
it  is  discharged  ;  it  is  found  as  it  enters  from  its  pressure  takeB 
at  H,  by  reference  to  the  steam-table. 

The  theory  of  this  calorimeter  is  as  follows: 
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1.  An  equal  weight  of  steam  flows  through  each  branch  of 
the  pipe. 

2.  The  steam,  supernfe'Stecl  by  the  gas-flame,  is  used  as  a 
jacket  for  the  other  branch,  and  parts  with  as  much  heat,  ex- 
cept for  radiation,  as  the  other  gains. 

3.  This  amount  may  be  measured  provided  the  steam  dis- 
charged from  the  central  tube  is  superheated. 

To  measure  this  gain  or  loss  of  heat,  thermometers  are 
placed  to  take  the  temperature  of  steam  as  it  enters  and  leaves 
the  jacket,  and  on  the  central  pipe  near  the  same  places. 

Formula, — Let  (i  —  ;r)  be  the  amount  of  water  to  be  evap- 
orated; in  so  doing  it  will  take  up  from  the  jacket-steam 
^(i  —  ;r)  heat-units.  Let  /  be  the  normal  temperature  of  the 
steam  at  the  gauge  pressure ;  let  7",  be  the  temperature  of  the 
Superheated  jacket-steam  at  entering,  and  T^  as  it  leaves ;  let 
y,  be  the  temperature  of  the  superheated  steam  discharged 
from  the  sample  pipe,  and  let  radiation-loss  in  degrees  F.  be 
^*  If  the  specific  heat  of  steam  be  0.48,  since  gain  and  loss  of 
heat  are  equal,  we  have 

0.48(7;  -  7,  -  /)  =  r(i  -  ^)  +  0.48(7,  -  /). 
.-.     I  -  ;r  =.  o.48[7,  -  7,  -  /  -  (7.  -/)]--  r; 

from  which  x  may  be  found. 

To  find  /,  the  radiation-loss  in  degrees,  shut  off  steam  in 
the  branch  leading  to  the  centre  steam-pipe,  and  find  reading 
Df  thermometers  7j  and  7, .  After  a  run  of  same  length  as  in 
test,  take  1-=^  T^-—  T^, 

Directions  for  using  Barrus  Superheating  Calorimeter, — Ap^ 
taratus  needed. — Three  thermometers  reading  400°  F.  each, 
and  pressure-gauge,  superheating  lamps,  etc. 

First.  Calibrate  instruments,  and  ascertain  by  a.  run  ot 
twenty  minutes  that  equal  amounts  of  steam  are  discharged 
from  each  orifice.     This  may  be  done  by  condensing  the  steam. 

Second.  Put  cylinder-oil  in  oil-cups ;  attach  gauge. 


.J 
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Third.  Put  in  working  order ;  after  thermometer  at  end  of 
sample-steam-pipe  shows  superheat,  commence  the  run. 

Fourth.  Take   readings  once  in  two  minutes  for  twenty 
minutes. 

Fifth.  Obtain  radiation-loss  /  as  explained. 

Sixth.  Work  up  results  as  explained,  and  make  report  as 
in  previous  cases. 

327.  Form  for  Determination  with  Barrus  Superheat- 
ing Calorimeter. 


No. 


BARRUS  SUPERHEATING  CALORIMETER. 
Date 


Time. 


Total. . .  . 
Average  . 
Corrected 


Temp. 

Jacket-tteam 

Entering. 


Temp. 

Jacket-steam 

at  Exit. 


Temp. 

Sample  Steam 

at  Exit. 


Steam- 

preasureby 

Gauge. 


BarofDctcr. 


Duration  of  test mifl' 

Barometer in.;   lbs.  per  sq.  in. 

Sample  steam,  gauge  pressure lbs.  per  tq.  i"* 

absolute     "       lbs.  per  sq.  in. 

temperature  at  absolute  pressure C; F. 

•*  "  outlet C;  F. 

Superheated  steam,  temi>erature  at  inlet C;  F. 

**  •*  "  •'  outlet C;  F. 

Latent  heat  of  steam  at  absolute  pressure B.  T.U. 

Specific  heat  of  superheated  steam B.  T.  U. 

Correction  for  condensation 

**  '*  radiation • • 

Per  cent  of  moimure  in  steam 


328.  The  Throttling  Calorimeter. — This  instrument  was 
designed  in  1888  by  Prof.  C.  H.  Peabody  of  Boston,  and  rep* 
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resents  a  greater  advance  than  any  previously  made  in  practical 
calorimctry.  The  equations  for  its  use  and  limitations  of  the 
same  were  given  by  Prof.  Feabody  in  Vol.  IX.,  Transactions 
Am.  Society  Mechanical  Engineers.  As  designed  originally, 
it  consisted  of  a  small  vessel  four  inches  in  diameter  by  six  to 
eight  inches  long,  and  connected 
to  the  steam-supply  with  a  pipe 
containing  a  valve,  b,  used  to 
throttle  the  steam  supplied  the 
calorimeter.  Fig.  155  shows  the 
original  form  of  the  calorimeter, 
which  is  arranged  so  that  any  de- 
sired pressure  less  than  that  in  the 
main  steam-pipe  can  be  maintained 
in  the  calorimeter  A.  The  press- 
ure in  the  calorimeter  is  shown  by 
a  steam-gauge  at  g.  and  the  tem- 
perature by  a  thermometer  at  D\  ,} , 
the  main  steam-pipe  is  provided 
with  a  drip  at  /,  to  drain  the  pipe 
before  making  calorimetric  tests.  '  cai-okimbtb.. 

In  using  the  calorimeter,  any  desired  pressure  can  be  main- 
tained in  the  vessel  A  by  regulating  the  opening  of  the  ad- 
mission  and  exhaust  valves. 

The  effect  of  this  operation  will  be  to  admit  the  heat  due 
to  high-pressure  steam  into  a  vessel  filled  with  steam  of  lower 
pressure.  The  excess  of  heat  is  utilized  firstly  in  evaporating 
moisture  in  the  original  steam  ;  secondly,  if  there  is  sufficient 
heat  remaining,  in  raising  the  temperature  in  the  vessel  A 
above  that  due  to  its  pressure,  thus  superheating  the  steam. 
Unless  the  steam  in  the  chamber  A  is  superheated,  no  deter- 
minations can  be  made  with  the  instrument.  The  equation  for 
its  use  is  obtained  as  follows:  the  heat  in  one  pound  of  high- 
pressure  steam  before  reaching  the  calorimeter  is  expressed 
as  in  formula  (2),  Article  311,  page  363,  by  xr-j-q.  After 
reaching  the  calorimeter  the  heat  is  that  due  to  the  press- 
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lire  in  the  calorimeter  added  to  that  due  to  the  superheat,  oi 
A,  +  o.48( 7",  —  7^,).     Since  these  quantities  are  equal, 


xr-\-q  =  \-{-oj\^{T^~T,)\ 


t  =  iK-q^o.i,%\T,-  J,)]-=-r; 


(") 


in  which  r  equals  latent  heat,  and  q  heat  of  liquid  due  t» 
pressure  in  main  pipe  as  given  in  the  steam-table. 

A,  =  total  heat  in  one  pound  of  dry  steam  at  calorimeter 
pressure;  7",  =  reading  of  thermometer  in  calorimeter,  and 
T,  =  normal  temperature  of  steam  in  calorimeter  due  to  calf 
rimeter  pressure.  Care  must  be  taken  that  both  A,  and  q  are 
given  in  the  same  units. 

Example. — Suppose  that  the  gauge  pressure  on  the  main 
steam-pipe  is  So  pounds,  that  on  the  calorimeter  8  pound* 
atmospheric  pressure  14  pounds,  as  reduced  from  the  barom- 
eter-reading, and  that  the  thermometer  in  the  calorimeter 
reads  274°, 2  F.      Required  the  quality  of  the  steam. 

In  this  case  we  obtain  the  following  quantities  from  the 
steam-table : 


T 

r™per.,ure 

DcB.  F. 

Hi,., 

X 

s. 

Enlering  iteam 

In  calorimeier 

94 

3*3-1 

293 -» 

1153.0 

887.3 
951.0 

*  =  [n  S3  -  2932  +  0.48(274-2  -  233-1)]  -i-  88;.3 ; 
-'  =  99-"- 


Per  cent  of  moisture,  loo  —  -r  =  0.9. 
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329'  Recent  Forms  of  Throttling  Calorimeters These 

■truments  differ  from  feabody's  principally  in  size  and 
m.  They  all  worlc  In  the  same  general  manner  and 
tailed  descriptions  are  hardly  necessary. 


Fic.  156. 


Heisler's  throttling  calorimeter  is  shown  in  Fig.  156 
h  attached  manometer  for  measuring  the  pressure  in  the 
arimeter  chamber,  it  is  of  small  size  and  keeps  the  current 
iteam  intimately  in  contact  with  the  thermometer. 
'arpenter's  throttling  calorimeter,  shown  in  Fig.  157,  is  pro- 
ed  with  an  attached  nozzle  for  spraying  the  sample  of 
im  over  the  themomcter-bulb.  The  instrument  may  be 
d  with  or  without  a  thermometer-cup,  but  in   every  case 

thermometer  must   be   deeply   immersed   in   the  steam, 
th  this  instrument  no  pressure-gauge  is  necessary. 


EXPERIMENTAL  ENGIKEERtNG. 


'  K3J0 


Fie.  i!j.-C*iipiNT«ii'5  c 

Throttling  Calorimeter  of  Pipe-fittings. — A 

isfactory  calorimeter  can  be  made  of  pipe-fittings, 


very  Mt« 
as  shown 


Flo.  158.— TRKOTTi.n«o  CALORnferait  of  PiPi-FrmKOi. 
in  Fig.  158.     Connection   is  made  to  the  main  steam-pipe, 
as   explained   already   elsewhere.     The    calorimeter   is  made 
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f-inch  fittings  arranged  as  shown ;  the  steam-pipe  ff^  is  of 
icb  pipe,  and  the  throttling  orifice  is  made  by  screwing  on  a 
),  in  which  is  drilled  a  hole  i  or  ^  inch  in  diameter. 
A  thermometer-cup,  Fig.  146,  page  370,  is  screwed  into  the 
>,  and  an  air-cock  inserted  opposite  the  supply  of  steam.  A 
nometer,  B^  for  measuring  the  pressure  is  attached  by  a 
ce  of  rubber  tubing  as  shown.  The  exhaust  steam  is  dis- 
irged  at  E.  The  back-pressure  on  the  calorimeter  can  be 
reased  any  desired  amount  by  a  valve  on  the  exhaust-pipe; 
en  no  valve  is  used  the  pressure  is  so  nearly  atmospheric 
t  a  manometer  is  seldom  required. 

Method  of  finding  Normal  Temperature  in  the  Calor- 
eter. — It  is  essential  to  know  the  normal  temperature 
hin  the  calorimeter ;  this  will  vary  with  the  pressure  on  the 
>rimeter,  which  pressure  is  equal  to  the  barometer-reading 
5  the  manometer-reading. 
The  following  table  gives  the  normal  temperature  corre- 

TABLE  OF   BOILING-POINTS. 


Normal 

Total  Pressure 

Normal 

Tout  Preasure 

Temperature. 

on  Calorimeter. 

Temperature. 

on  Calorimeter. 

Degrees  F. 

Inches  Hg. 

Degrees  F. 

Inches  Hg. 

209.5 

28.466 

.7 

.744 

.6 

.523 

.8 

.803 

.7 

.580 

•9 

.863 

.8 

.637 

212.0 

.922 

•9 

.695 

.1 

.982 

aio.o 

.752 

.2 

30.041 

.1 

.810 

•3 

.101 

.3 

.867 

.4 

.161 

.3 

.925 

•5 

.221 

.4 

.983 

.6 

.281 

•5 

29.041 

.7 

.341 

.6 

.099 

.8 

.401 

.7 

.157 

•9 

.462 

.8 

•215 

213.0 

.522 

•9 

.274 

.8 

31.004 

2x1.0 

•332 

214.0 

.107 

.1 

•391 

215.0 

.692 

.2 

.449 

216.0 

32.277 

.3 

.508 

217.0 

.862 

.4 

.567 

218.0 

33.447 

.5 

.626 

219.0 

34.03a 

.6 

.685 

220.0 

.617 

Different.^  i"  F  =:  0.585  inch.      Difference  i  inch  =  i*.709. 
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sponding  to  various  absolute  pressures  nearly  atinospheric» 
pressed  in  inches  of  mercury: 

In  the   use  of  the  instrument  the  total  pressure  in  th^^ 
calorimeter  is  to  be  taken  as  the  sum  of  the  barometer-readinf 
and  the  attached  manometer.    The  degree  of  superheat  of  the^ 
steam  in  the  calorimeter  is  the  difference  between  the  tempera — 
ture  as  shown  by  the  pressure  and  that  shown  by  the  inserted^ 
thermometer. 

Graphical  Solution  for  Throttling-Calorimeter  Deter— ^ 
minations. — In  the  practical  use  of    this  instrument  it  i^ 
customary  to  exhaust  at  atmospheric   pressure,  so  that  thfe. 
normal  temperature  in  the  calorimeter  is  the  boiling-point  atr. 
atmospheric  pressure,  and  A.^  is  1 146.6;  in  which  case  formul^^ 
(11)  becomes 

1 146.6  +  0.48(7;  —  212)  —  g 

r 


1 146.6  —  q  ,  0.48(7,  —  212) 


r 

If  in  this  form  we  suppose  the  steam-pressure  constant,  anc^ 
the  degree  of  superheat  and  quality  of  steam  alone  to  vary-- 
r  and  q  will  both  be  constant,  and  we  shall  have  the  equatiorm 

of  a  right  line,  in  which ^ is  the  distance  above  th^^ 

origin  that  the  line  cuts  the  axis  of  ordinates,  and  0.48  -f-  r  i^ 
the  tangent  of  the  angle  that  the  line  makes  with  the  axis  o€ 
abscissae.  Drawing  lines  corresponding  to  the  different  gauge 
or  absolute  pressures,  a  chart  may  be  formed  from  which  thcr 
values  of  x  may  be  obtained  without  calculation. 

Using  degrees  of  superheat  in  the  calorimeter  as  abscissse 
and  absolute  steam-pressure  as  ordinates,  and  drawing  linc^ 
corresponding  to  various  percentages  of  moisture,  we  have  s 
diagram  shown  in  Fig.  159,  from  which  the  results  of  observa- 
tions made  with  the  throttling  calorimeter  may  be  taken  at 
once  without  further  calculation. 


m. 


p 


Fk^.  i5y. — Du.-^i 


Use  of  the  Diagram. — To  find  the  percentage  of  moisture  if» 
the  steam  from  the  diagram,  pass  in  a  horizontal  direction  alon^ 
the  base-line  until  you  arrive  at  the  number  corresponding  tc» 
the  degree  of  superheat  in  the  calorimtter;  then  pass  in  a  ver — 
tical  direction  until  you  reach  the  requiri;d  absolute  pressure^ 
of  steam.  The  position  with  reference  to  tlie  curved  Unc^ 
shoxvs  at  once  the  percentage  of  moisture,  and  can  be  reacE. 
easily  to  one  tenth  of  one  per  cent.  Thus,  for  example,  su[^ 
pose  that  we  have  the  following  readings:  Barometer,  29.^- 
inches ;  attached  manometer,  1.5  inches — making  a  total  pres*^ 
ure  in  the  calorimeter  of  31.3  inches,  corresponding  to  a  tem — 
perature  of  2I4°.27  Fahr.  Steam-gauge,  80  pounds;  absolutes^ 
pressure,  94.7  pounds;  thermometer-reading  in  calorimeter^ 
254°  F.ihr.  From  which  the  degree  of  superheat  is  found  tc^ 
be2S4''-2i4°.27  =  39°.73. 

Following  the  directions  as  given,  the  percentage  of  moist — 
ure  is  seen  from  the  diagram  to  be  1.66  per  cent.     The  quality^ 
would  be  1.00  —  1.66  —  98.34  per  cent.     While  the  diagram  i^ 
especially  computed  for  determinations  when  the  pressure  i». 
the  calorimeter  is  atmospheric  or  but  slightly  above,  it  will  b^ 
found  to  give  quite  accurate  results  when  the  calorimeter  i^ 
under  pressure,  by  considering  that  the  ordinates  represent  th^ 
difference  of  pressures  on  the  steam  and  in  the  calorimeter- 
Thus,  in  the  example.  Article  328,  page  390,  the  steam-pressurc 
was  3o  pounds,  calorimeter-pressure  8  pounds  ;  degree  of  super- 
heat 274.2— 233.  i  =  41,1;  resulting  quality  by  calculation  99  1^ 
indicating  0.9  per  cent  of  moisture.     Using  difference  of  press- 
ure 80  —  S=  72  as  ordinate,  and  41. i  as  abscissa,  we  find  fron& 
the  chart  that  the  percentage  of  moisture  is  0.92 ;  from  whidm 
X  =  99.08. 

The  results  for  the  throttling  calorimeter  may  be  com- 
puteJ  from  the  temperatures  instead  of  the  pressure  of  ihc 
original  sample  of  steam  as  compared  with  the  temperature 
in  the  calorimeter  when  at  atmospheric  pressure.  Carpenter's 
calorimeter,  Fig.  157,  is  especially  adapted  for  such  determina- 
tions, since  it  provides  an  easy  method  of  calibrating  the 
thermometer  when  in  position.  This  is  especially  impi 
since  thermometers  will  ordinarily  read  two  or  three  c 
low  when  there  is  a  portion  of  the  stem  exposed. 


important        J 
ee  degrees       I 
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For  using  the  instrument  in  this  manner,  the  boiling- 
point  in  the  calorimeter' is  first  determined  by  opening  both  I 
the  supply  and  discharge  valves  6' and  i?  and  showering  the 
instrument  and  connections  with  water  until  the  steam  in  the  1 
calorimeter  is  moist,  in  which  case  the  reading  of  the  thei 
mometer  will  be  that  due  to  the  boiling-point.  Second,  close  1 
the  discharge-valve  with  the  supply-valve  open  and  obtain  j 
full  boiler  pressure  in  the  calorimeter;  when  the  thermometer 
has  become  stationary  note  the  temperature:  this  will  be  the 
boiling-temperature  for  the  given  pressure  as  read  by  the 
given  thermometer.  Third,  open  the  discharge-valve  of  the 
instrument,  and  after  the  mercury  has  become  stationary  note 
the  reading  of  the  thermometer.  Deduct  from  this  latter 
reading  the  reading  first  taken  and  we  shall  have  the  degree 
of  superheat  in  the  calorimeter.  From  these  two  numbers 
the  quality  may  be  computed  by  reference  to  steam  tables  as 
explained,  but  it  is  more  easily  done  by  reference  to  the 
following  diagram,  in  which  the  temperature  of  the  steam  is 
the  ordinate  and  is  that  given  when  the  discharge-valve  is 
closed,  and  the  temperature  in  the  calorimeter  is  the  abscissa, 
on  the  supposition  that  the  boiling-temperature  at  calorimeter 
pressure  is  212  degrees.  If  the  boiling- temperature  is  more  or 
less  than  this  amount,  a  corresponding  correction  must  be 
made  to  the  result.  As  an  illustration,  suppose  that  the 
boiling-temperature  in  the  calorimeter  is  21 1  or  one  degree 
low,  that  the  actual  temperature  in  the  calorimeter  when  both 
valves  are  open  is  265,  and  that  the  temperature  of  the  steam 
obtained  with  the  discharge- valve  closed  is  320,  To  find  the 
quality  we  look  in  the  line  over  266  and  opposite  330,  and 
read  the  results  by  the  diagonal  lines,  the  quality  as  shown 
on  the  diagram  being  98.8. 

Limits  of  the  Throttling  Calorimeter.  —  To  deter- 
mine the  amount  of  moisture  that  tan  be  evaporated  by 
Uuoltling,  make  7",  =  T.  in  formula  (11);  then 

x^-^.~g)^-r {12) 

lie  amount  of  moisture  that  can  be  determined  by  the 


^^^e 
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throttling  calorimeter  in  expanding  from  the  given  pressure 
^<^  atmospheric,  as  computed  by  substituting  in  formula  (12), 
as  follows : 

LIMITS  OF  THE  THROTTLING  CALORIMETER. 


Pretfure,  pounds  per  square  in. 

Maximum  per 
cent  of  prim- 
ing. 

Quality  of  the 
stcAm,  per  cenL 

Absolute. 

Gauge. 

300 
250 
200 

175 
150 
125 
100 

75 
50 

285-3 
235.3 
185-3 
160.3 

135.3 
no. 3 

85.3 
60.3 

35.3 

07.7 
7.0 

6.1 

5.8 
5-2 
4.6 
4.0 
3.2 
2-3 

92.3 
93.0 

93.9 
94-2 

94-8 

95.4 
96.0 
96.8 

97.7 

By  reducing  the  pressure  below  the  atmosphere,  the  limits 
of  the  instrument  may  be  somewhat  increased. 

Directions  for  Use  of  Throttling  Calorimeter.  — 
Apparatus. — Steam-thermometer ;  pressure-gauge ;  manometer 
for  measuring  pressure  in  calorimeter  in  inches  of  mercury. 

1.  Attach  the  calorimeter  to  a  perforated  pipe  extending 
well  into  the  main  steam-pipe  to  secure  a  fair  sample  of  steam. 
Calibrate  all  the  apparatus. 

2.  Fill  thermometer-cup  with  cyh'nder-oil,  having  first  care- 
fully removed  any  moisture  from  the  cup.  Place  thermometer 
in  the  cup,  and  after  it  has  reached  its  maximum  commence 
to  take  observations. 

3.  Read  steam-pressure,  attached  manometer,  and  tempera- 
ture at  frequent  intervals. 

4.  Compute  the  quality  of  the  steam  for  each  observation. 

Forms  for  Throttling-Calorimeter  Determinations. 


Priming  tests  of. 
Made  by 


189. . .» 


at N.  Y.,  

with •. Throttling  Calorimeter. 

Barometer-reading inches.        Steam  used  during  run lbs. 
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336.    The  Separating   Calorimeter.  —  The    separating 
calorimeter  is  an  instrument  which  removes  all  water  from 
the  sample  of  steam   by  some   process  of  mechanical  separa- 
tion, and  provides  a  method  of  determining  the  amouni  of 
water  so  removed  and  also  the  weight  of  the  sample.      This 
process  is  dependent  upon   the  greater  densitj-  of  water  as 
compared  with  that  of  steam.     Thus,  for  instance,  steam  at 
100  lbs.  absolute  pressure  is  more  than  260  times  lighter  than 
water  at  the  same  temperature,  and  if  the  sample  of  steam 
when    moving  with  considerable    velocity   can  be  made   10 
change  its  direction  of  motion  abruptly,   the  water  will  bi 
dc^K>sited  by  the  action  of  inertia.                                           ^^^_ 
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The  accuracy  of  this  instrument  depends  on  the  possibility 
f  completely  separating  the  water  from  the  s^eam  by 
Mechanical  methods.  To  determine  this  a  series  of  tests 
•^ere  conducted  for  the  author  by  Messrs.  Brill  and  Meeker 
^ith  steam  of  varying  degrees  of  quality.  The  range  in 
f^oisture  was  from  33  to  i  per  cent,  yet  in  every  case  the 
hrottling  calorimeter  attached  to  the  exhaust  gave  dry  steam 
within  limits  of  error  of  observation.  The  following  were  the 
^sults  of  this  examination. 

SEPARATING  CALORIMETER. 


Examination  of  Exhaust 

Obeenrations  on  Entering  Steam. 

Steam  from  Calorimeter  bj 

Throttling  Calorimeter. 

T 

P 

w 

w 

X 

i 

X 

No.  of 

Obser- 

vations 

Calori- 
itteter. 

Duration 
Run, 

Gauge 
Pressure, 

Pounds 
Separated 

Water  in 

Pounds 

Condensed 

Steam  in 

Quality 
Steam, 

Temp,  in 
Calori- 

Quality 
Steam  m 

minutes. 

pounds. 

Run. 

Run. 

per  cent. 

meter. 

Exhaust. 

B' 

25 

81.5 

1. 15 

4.45 

79.46 

281 

99.95 

6 

25 

78.2 

0.15 

5. 

20 

97.2 

281.3 

100.00 

6 

A 

25 

80.8 

0.525 

4 

25 

89.005 

286.5 

100.00 

6 

B 

25 

79-5 

0.150 

4 

•75 

96.94 

281.8 

99.95 

6 

A 

25 

78.5 

0.300 

5 

000 

94-34 

282.8 

100.00 

6 

B 

25 

77.6 

.150 

5. 

45 

97.32 

282.3 

100.00 

6 

A 

24 

79-5 

1.8 

4. 

55 

71.65 

2S0.I 

99-94 

6 

B 

24 

78.5 

1.4 

4 

90 

11  m 

279.5 

99.9 

6 

A 

20 

83.5 

1.15 

4 

.1 

11-^1 

286.5 

100.00 

B 

20 

81.6 

1.70 

4 

■75 

73.64 

282.7 

99.98 

20 

74.8 

0.65 

3. 

95 

85.87 

283.7 

100.05 

20 

82.0 

0.85 

3 

■95 

82.29 

286.8 

100.05 

20 

82.6 

0.35 

4 

.15 

92.22 

285.6 

100. 0 

20 

81.5 

0.20 

3 

•95 

95.15 

285.2 

100.05 

A 

20 

81.4 

2.20 

4 

■325 

66.28 

283.1 

100.0 

B 

20 

80.3 

0.30 

4 

•55 

93.81 

282.8 

100. 0 

A 

20 

82.0 

0.20 

4 

.65 

95.8 

282.8 

99.98 

b\ 

20 

81. 1 

0.20 

4.40 

95.7 

284.0 

100. 0 

Averaj 

fC  of  18  t 

rialsy  invc 

>lving  98 

observati 

ons 

99.998 

This  experiment  indicates  that  the  complete  separation  of 
moisture  from  steam  is  possible  by  mechanial  means. 

Any  radiation  in  the  instrument  will  increase  the  apparent 
moisture  in  the  steam,  and  must  also  receive  consideration, 
especially  if  it  be  sufficient  in  amount  to  sensibly  affect  the 
results. 


in 

337-  Description  of  Various  Forms. — The  earliest  fo 

of  separating  calorimeter  used  in  experimental  work,  in  t 
Sibley  College  laboratory,  consisted  of  a  vessel  with  an  inter 


Fig.  i6o. — The  StrAitATOR  Caloumetsr. 
Qozzle,  extending  below  the  outlet  and  so  arranged  that  tt 
turrent  of  steam  would  abruptly  change  direction  and  dcpos 
the  moisture  into  the  bottom  portion  of  the  vessel.  The  di 
steam  was  allowed  to  escape  near  the  top.     Fig.  160  a 
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a  form,  used  in  the  early  experiments,  which  was  constructed 
of  pipe-fittings. 

This  instrument,  even  when  covered  with  hair  felt,  gave 
off  sufficient  amount  of  heat  to  sensibly  affect  the  results,  and 
a  correction  for  radiation  was  essential.  The  amount  of  radia- 
tion was  determined  by  using  two  instruments  of  the  same 
kind  and  size,  arranged  so  that  the  discharge  from  one  was 
the  supply  to  the  other. 

The  second  instrument  receives  perfectly  dry  steam  from 
the  first,  the  water  deposited  is  due  to  the  radiation  loss, 
'which,  being  the  same  in  both  instruments,  provides  a  method 
of  determining  its  amount.  In  figuring  the  percentage  of 
moisture,  the  amount  thrown  down  by  radiation  in  the  second 
instrument  is  to  be  deducted  from  the  total  amount  caught 
in  the  first  calorimeter. 

In  later  forms  of  the  instrument  the  amount  of  radiating 
surface  has  been  made  so  small  as  to  render  the  correction  for 
radiation,  in  all  ordinary  cases,  negligible,  by  constructing 
the  instrument  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  jacketed  by  steam 
«f  the  same  pressure  and  temperature  as  in  the  sample.  The 
form  of  this  instrument  is  shown  in  Fig.  iSoh,  in  which  the 
steam  is  supplied  through  the  pipe  D,  the  moisture  being 
received  in  the  interior  vessel  E,  the  discharge  steam  passing 
out  of  the  chamber  E  at  the  top,  into  the  jacket  F,  and  thence 
out  of  the  instrument  through  a  small  opening  at  L;  the 
opening  at,  L  being  made  sufficiently  small  to  maintain  the 
pressure  in  the  Jacket  the  same  as  that  in  the  sample.  The 
<lischarged  steam  is  then  condensed  in  a  can,  J.  This  can  is 
provided  with  a  small  top  in  which  is  set  a  gauge-glass  with 
attached  scale,  graduated  so  as  to  read  to  pounds  and  tenths 
of  pounds  of  water.  A  gauge-glass  N  attached  to  the 
calorimeter  is  provided  with  index,  inn.  arranged  to  move 
over  a  graduated  scale,  S,  which  shows  the  weight  of  water  in 
the  vessel  E  in  pounds  and  hundredths.  In  using  this 
instrument  the  condensing  can  /  is  filled  with  water  to  the 
zero-point  of  the  scale.     The  amount  of  condensed  steam  is 
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read  on  the  scale  of  the  can,  /;  the  amount  of  water  in  the 
sample  of  steam  for  the  same  time  is  read  on  the  scale  S. 
The  percentage  of  moisture,  in  case  radiation  is  neglected,  is 
the  quotient  of  the  reading  of  the  calorimeter  scale  S 
divided  by  the  sum  of  the  readings  on  both  scales. 

The  latest  form  of  the  instrument  is  shown  complete  with 
all  accessories  In  Fig.  i6oa,  and  is  a  great  improvement  over 
the  earlier  forms  in  points  of  portability  and  convenience.  It 
differs  principally  from  the  form  last  described  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  steam-separating  device,  which  has  been 
increased  in  efficiency  and  in,  the  substitution  of  a  gauge 
attached  to  the  outer  jacket,  which  registers  the  total  flow  of 
steam  through  the  instrument  in  ten  minutes  of  time. 

The  flow  of  steam  through  a  given  orifice  is  proportional 
to  the  absolute  steam -pressure,  by  Napier's  law*  which  has 
been  proved  correct  for  pressures  above  25  pounds  absolute: 
and  hence  it  is  possible  to  calibrate  by  trial  a  pressure-gauge 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  graduations  will  show  the  flow  of 
steam  in  a  given  time.  The  only  error  which  is  produced  in 
this  graduation  is  that  due  to  changes  in  barometric  pressure, 
which  is  never  sufficient  to  sensibly  affect  the  results  obtained 
in  the  use  of  the  instrument.  Should  any  doubt  arise,  the 
accuracy  of  the  readings  of  the  gauge  are  easily  verified  by 
condensing  the  discharged  steam  for  a  given  period  of  time. 
This  should  be  done  occasionally  to  test  the  gaduations. 

The  instrument  may  be  described  as  follows:  It  consists 
of  two  vessels,  one  being  interior  to  the  other;  the  outer 
vessel  surrounds  the  interior  one  so  as  to  leave  a  space  which 
answers  for  a  steam-jacket.  The  interior  vessel  is  prx>vided 
with  a  water-gauge  glass  10  and  a  graduated  scale  12.  The 
sample  of  steam  whose  quality  is  to  be  determined  is  supplied 
through  the  pipe  6  into  the  upper  portion  of  the  interior 
vessel.     The  water  in  the  steam  is  thrown  downward  into 


*See  Transactions  American  Society  Mechanical  Engi 
18«7.  paper  by  Prof.  C.  H.  Peabody. 
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^•le  cup  14,  together  with  more  or  less  of  the  steam;  the 
<^ourse  of  the  steam  and  water  is  then  changed  through  an 
Snglu  of  nearly  180  degrees,  which 
Causes  the  entire  amount  of  water  to 
be  thrown  outward  through  the  meshes 
■n  the  cup  into  the  space  3,  which  con- 
stitutes the  inner  chamber.  The  cup 
Serves  to  prevent  the  current  of  steam 
from  taking  up  any  moisture  which  has 
already  been  thrown  out  by  the  force 
of  inertia.  The  meshes  or  fins  project 
upward  into  the  inside  of  the  cup,  so 
that  any  water  intercepted  will  drip  into 
the  chamber  3.  The  steam  then  passes 
upward,  and  enters  the  top  of  the  out- 
side chamber.  It  is  discharged  from 
the  bottom  of  the  outside  chamber 
through  an  orifice  8  of  known  area, 
which  is  much  smaller  than  any  section 
of  the  passages  through  the  calorimeter,  Fic  .!->..— i^^kov.o  sipa- 
so  that  the  steam  in  the  outer  chamber 

suffers  no  sensible  reduction  in  pressure.  The  pressure  in 
the  outer  chamber,  being  the  same  as  in  the  interior,  has 
the  same  temperature,  and  consequently  no  loss  by  radia- 
tion can  take  place  from  the  interior  chamber  except  that 
"which  takes  place  from  the  exposed  surface  of  the  gauge- 
glass  and  fittings.  The  pressure  in  the  outer  chamber,  and 
also  the  flow  of  steam  in  a  given  time,  is  shown  by  suitably 
engraved  scales  on  the  attached  gauge.  The  scale  for  show- 
ing the  flow  of  steam  is  the  outer  one  on  the  gauge,  and  is 
graduated  by  trial,  and  gives  the  discharge  of  steam  in  pounds 
in  ten  minutes  of  time.  The  readings  on  the  scale  12  show 
the  weight  of  water  in  the  interior  vessel  3,  and  should  be  taken 
at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  interval. 

The  total  size  of  the  instrument  is  about  12  X  2\  inches, 
and  its  weight  about  8  pounds. 


\ 


338.  Formula  for  Use  of  the  Separating  CalorimettR 
—Let  tv  equal  the  weight  of  dry  steam  discharged  at  the 
exhaust-orifice.  IK  the  water  drawn  from  the  separator,  A  the 
water  thrown  down  during  the  run  by  radiation.  Then  the 
quality  of  the  steam  is 

_  w  +  Ji 

the  amount  of  moisture 

_  w-R 
'       ^-  W  +  w 
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To  reduce  the  radiation  loss  as  much  as  possible  the  in- 

strument  should  be  thoroughly  covered  with  hair  felt  to  the 

thickness  of  1/2  to  3/4  inch.     In  this  case  the  total  loss  by 

radiation  will  be  about  0.4  B.  T.  U.*  per  square  foot  per  hour 

for  each  degree  difference  of  temperature  between  the  steam 

and    the   surrounding  air.     This  will  amount  to  about  220 

B.  T.  U.  per  square  foot  per  hour,  or  about   1/5  of  a  pound 

of  steam  under  usual  conditions  of  pressure  and  temperature. 

In    the   instrument    described    the    actual    exposed    surface 

sunounts  to  about  1/12  sq.  ft.,  so  that  the  condensation  loss 

may  be  considered  as  from  1/50  to  1/60  of  a  pound  of  steam 

I>er  hour.     The  total  flow  of  steam  through  the  instrument 

usually  varies  from  40  to  60  lbs.  of  steam  per  hour,  so  that  if 

tbe  instrument  is  covered,  the  radiation  loss  would  be  less 

than  1/20  of  one  per  cent.     If  the  instrument  be  not  covered, 

the  loss  would  be  about  five  times  this  amount,  or  under  usual 

oonditioos  about  1/5  of  one  per  cent. 

The  radiation  loss  can  in  every  case  be  determined  by 
using  steam  of  known  quality  as  determined  by  the  throttling 
calorimeter,  or  better  still  by  arranging  two  separating  calori- 
meters of  exactly  the  same  size  in  series  so  that  the  steam 
^^hausted  from  the  first  is  used  as  a  supply  to  the  second  in 
^  manner  already  explained. 

The  Limits  of  the  Instrument, — The  instrument  will  give 
Correct  determinations  with  any  amount  of  moisture  that  the 
^^tiple  of  steam  may  contain.  With  steam  containing  a  very 
^niall  amount  of  moisture,  the  radiation  loss  will  have  more 
effect  than  with  steam  containing  a  great  amount.  When  the 
^^ct  IS  considered,  however,  that  a  sample  of  steam  cannot 
P^'obably  be  obtained  but  what  differs  more  than  1/2  per  cent 
*^^in  the  average,  the  futility  of  making  this  correction 
^^ccmes  at  once  apparent. 

339-  General  Method  of  Using.— The  general  method  of 
^^ng  is  given  only  for  the  latest  instrument  dcjwrribcd,  which 

•Sec    numerous    experiments,   Carpenter'0    Heating  and    VentiUtion 
W.  Y..  J.  Wiley  &  Sons).  Chapter  IV. 
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jllowB.  First,  attach  the  instrument  to  a  pipe 
cac  5  I-  e  main  steam-pipe  as  already  explained,  and  so 
IS  to  obtain  ihe  fairest  sample  of  steam. 

econd,  wrap  the  instrument  and  connections  thoroughly 

hair  felt,  to  prevent  loss  of  heat  by  radiation,  leaving 

the  scales  visible. 

T     Third        rmit  the  steam  to  blow  through  the  instrument 

til  it  ib       ^roughly  heated,  before  making  any  dctcrmina- 

is. 

Fourth,  take  the  initial  and  final  readings  on  the  scale  rz 

at  beginning  and  end  of  a  period  of  ten  minutes  of  time  and 

:  the  average  position  of  the  hand  on  the  gauge-dial  during 

time.     The  pressure  should  be  kept  as  nearly  constant 

le  during  the  period  of  discharge,  in  which  case  this 

remain  constant. 

I,       mpute  the  percentage  of  moisture  as  explained  by 

.vjmg  ....^  reading  on  the  scale   12  by  the  sum  of  the  read* 

I        on  scale  12  and  the  gauge-dial. 
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Priming  Test  with  Separator  Calorimeter. 


Made  by. 

Test  of. . . . 

at 


189.. 


Steam. 
N.  Y. 


No.  of 
Run. 

Dura- 
tion of 
Run. 

Gauge 
PrcMure. 

Absolute 
Pressure. 

Weight  of 
Exhaust. 

Weight 
Water. 

Total 

Weight  of 

Steam. 

Radiap 
tion- 
loss. 

Mois- 
ture. 

: 

01 

P 

w 

W 

W-^-w 

R 

\-X 

X 

min. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

perct. 

perct. 

I 

a 

• 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 
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'  orifice in.       Am  of  orifice .sq. 

-^et-reading in. 

of  Iniimment.  i  -  *  =  {W- JPJ-t-ltr+w). 
Rate,  Flow  of  Steam,  pouads  per  seconil  =  ^  PA. 
\  determiolng  R 


I  inlogW 

;  <  A  iiucter. — This  instrument  (i^ 

i;     le  fact  t        .er        soluble  salts  will  not  be  absorbed 

-./  steam,  but  v        be  t.airie       /er  by  water,  so  that  if  the 

appears  in  the  steam  its  p     >eni:t;  indicates  water. 

jrir     i  salts  have  been  us..u,  biit  common  salt,  chloridr  of 

•  is  good  results  as  any, 

ortion  that  the  salt  in  a  given  weight  of  c»n- 

iteam  bears  to  that  in  a  given  weight  of  water  drawn 

boiler,  is  the  percentage  of  moisture  in  the  steam. 

metliod  of  analysis  is  a  volumetric  one,  and  is  as  follows: 

Add  three  or  four  ounces  of  common  salt  to  the  wati^rin 

the  boiler:  after  it  is  dissolved,  draw  from  the  boiler  a  small 

amount  of  water  and  condense  an  equal  weight  of  steam,  which 

are  to  be  kept  in  separate  vessels.     Add  to  each  of  them  a  few 

drops  of  neutral  chromate  of  potash,  but  in  each  case  an  equal 

quantity,  which  amount   maybe  measured  by  a  pipette;  the 

same  amount  should  also  be  added  to  a  vessel  containing  an 

equa>  weight  of  distilled  water,  in  order  to  obtain  a  standard 

or  zero-point  foi  the  scale  used  in  the  analysis. 

By  means  of  a  graduated  pipette  a  triturated  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver  is  permitted  to  flow,  a  single  drop  at  a  time, 
into  each  of  the  three  solutions.  The  effect  is  to  cause  the 
formation  of  the  chloride  of  silver,  and  until  that  formation 
completely  takes  place  the  resulting  liquid  will  be  whitish  or 
milky;  but  because  of  the  presence  of  the  bichromate,  the  in- 
stant the  chloride  has  all  been  precipitated  the  liquid  tunu 
red.  The  amount  of  nitrate  of  silver  required  is  measured  by 
the  graduated  pipette,  and  gives  the  information  regarding  the 
salt  present. 
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The  detailed  directions  for  the  test  are  as  follows : 
Take  in  each  case  100  cubic  centimeters  of  liquid  contain- 
ing a  few  drops  of  neutral  chromate  of  potassium,  and  drop 
from   a  triturated  solution  holding    10.8   grams  of  silver   to 
the  liter ;  the  following  data  were  obtained  in  a  test : 


AMOUNT  OF   NITRATE  OF  SILVER   REQUIRED  TO  TURN 

100  c.  c.  RED. 


100  c  c.  of 


CoiKlensed  steam 

Water  from  the  boiler. 
I^istilled  water 


First  Trial. 


O.I  c.  c. 
13.6  c.  c. 
0.05  c.  c. 


Second  Trial. 


0.05  C.  c. 
14.0  c.  c. 
0.05  c.  c. 


Third  Trial. 


O.I  c.  c. 
13.35  c.  c, 
ao5  c.  c. 


a 
b 
c 


Letting  the  results  with  these  three  samples  be  denoted  by 
«,  b,  and  c  respectively,  and  the  amount  of  moisture  by  i  —  jr,, 
We  have 


I  — ;r  = 


a  —  c 


This  gives  the  following  results : 


Amount  moisture . 


First  Trial. 


0.1  —  0.05 
13.6  —  .05 


=  ooyj 


Second  Trial. 


0.05  —  0.05 
14.0  —  0.05 


=  0 


Third  TrUl. 


0.1  —0.05 
13  35-0.05 


.00375 


Average  =  0.0035. 

This  method  is  evidently  applicable  only  in  determining 
the  amount  of  moisture  in  the  steam  as  it  leaves  the  boiler,  and 
will  give  no  information  regarding  the  additional  moisture  that 
may  be  added  to  the  steam  by  condensation. 

Instead  of  common  salt,  sulphate  of  soda  is  sometimes  used» 
and  the  percentage  of  moisture  determined  by  the  percentage 
of  sulphuric  acid  present  in  the  steam  as  compared  wfth  that 
in  water  from  the  boiler. 

342.  Comparative  Value  of  Calorimeters. — These  instru« 
ments,  arranged  in  order  of  accuracy,  are  no  doubt  as  follows: 
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separating;  Barrus  superheating;   Hoadley;  cott 
13  1      Jensing;  chemical;  and  lastly  the  barrel. 

E    with  which  the  throttling  and  separating  instn^ 
.dii  oe  used,  their  small  bulk,  and  great  accuracy,  render 
111  uf  chief  practical  importance. 

The  throttling  calorimeter  can  be  used  only  for  steam  with 
nail  amount  of  moisture,  as  explained  in  Article  333;  but 
:  separating  instrument   is  not  limited  by  the  amount  ol 
;ti  ti-^ined  in  the  steam.     It  is  not,  however,  as  weO 

jperheated  steam,  nor  can  the  results  be  deter- 
,„tu  quickly  as  with  the  tlirottling  instrument;  «heii 
efuL^   handled   the  accuracy  ii,  however,  substantially  the 


i 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

I     DETERMINATION  OF  THE  HEATING  VALUE  OF  TUELS-^ 

FLUE-GAS  ANALYSIS. 


343«  Combustion. — Combustion    or   burning   is   a   rapid 
chemical  combination.     The  only  kind  of  combustion  which  is 
tts^d  to  produce  heat  for  engineering  purposes  is  the  combina- 
tion of  fuel  of  different  kinds  with  oxygen.     In  the  ordinary 
&ense  the  word  combustible  implies  a  capacity  of  combining 
rsipidly  with  oxygen  so  as  to  produce  heat.     The  chief  elemen- 
ta.ry  constituents  of  ordinary  fuel  are  carbon  and  hydrogen. 
Sulphur  is  another  combustible  constituent  of  ordinary  fuel, 
but  its  quantity  and  its  heat-producing  power  are  so  small  that 
it  is  of  no  appreciable  value. 

The  chemical  elements  are  those  which  have  not  been  de- 
composed; these  unite  with  each  other  in  various  definite 
proportions,  which  may  be  represented  by  certain  numbers 
termed  chemical  equivalents  or  atomic  weights.  These  for 
S^seous  bodies  are  very  nearly  proportional  to  their  densities 
*t  the  same  pressure  and  temperature. 

1\it  atomic  weight  of  a  chemical  compound  equals  the  sum  of 
the  atomic  weights  of  all  the  elements  entering  into  the  com- 
bination. Air  is  not  a  chemical  compound,  but  a  mechanical 
fixture  of  nitrogen  and  oxygen. 

The  following  table  gives  the  properties  of  the  principal 
elementary  and  compound  substances  that  enter  into  the  com* 
position  of  ordinary  fuels : 
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SU.„»«. 

Symbol. 

Equivaleni 
Uy  WogtM. 

IS 

by  VJ™. 

O 

sr 

H 

C 
P 

s 
Si 

77N  +  330 

H,0 
NH. 
CO 
CO, 
CH, 
CH, 
SO. 
SH, 
S,C 

31 
31 
U 

17 

a8 
44 

\i 

64 
34 

? 

I       "  ■■:::::;:::;;::::: 

"Si 

H 

c. 

C' 
C 
C 
s  ■ 

s  H 

C 

'          

344.  Calorific  Power  or  Heat  of  Combustion.— The 
calorific  value  of  a  fuel  is  expressed  in  British  thermal  amis  ' 
or  in  calories,  according  as  Fahrenheit  or  Centigrade  thernic- 
metric  scales  are  used.  The  calorific  value  may  be  delK- 
mined  by  direct  experiment,  or  it  may  be  computed  from  1 
chemical  analysis  as  follows : 

The  carbon  is  credited  with  its  full  heating  power,  due 
to  its  complete  oxidation  as  determined  by  a  calorimeter  ex- 
periment. The  hydrogen  is  credited  with  its  full  heating  power, 
after  deducting  sufficient  to  form  water  with  the  oxygen 
present  in  the  compound ;  since  when  hydrogen  and  oxygen 
exist  in  a  compound  in  the  proper  proportion  to  form  water, 
the  combination  of  these  constituents  has  no  effect  on  the 
total  heat  of  combustion. 

The  calorimetric  value,  determined  experimentally,  of  one 
pound  of  hydrogen  is  62,032  B.  T.  U. ;  that  of  one  pound  of 
carbon,  14,500  B,  T.  U.  Hence  the  combustion  of  one  pound 
of  hydrogen  is  equivalent  to  that  of  4.28  pounds  of  carbon. 

A  formula  for  the  total  heat.  A,  of  combustion  in  B.T.U. 
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/or  each  pound  of  the  compound  containing  hydrogen  and 
<^arbon  would  be 

A=  i4,50orC  +  4.28(H --g-)1 (i) 

For  theoretical  evaporative  power,  in  pounds  of  water  from 
^nd  at  212  F., 

^  =  ^  =  '^^[C  +  4.28(h  -  §)].    ...    (2) 

The  number  of  pounds  of  air  required  to  supply  the  oxygen 
Tiecessary  for  the  combustion  of  one  pound  of  fuel  to  CO,  can 
be  computed  from  the  formula 

^  =  i2[c  +  3(H-y)]: ,3) 


and  the  corresponding  volume  in  cubic  feet  can  be  found  by  mul- 
tiplying by  the  specific  volume  of  one  pound  at  70  degrees  Fr. 
In  which  case  the  volume  in  cubic  feet  is 


a  =  I49[c  +  3(h  -  y)] (4) 


In  the  above  formulae,  C,  H,  and  O  represent  the  number 
of  pounds  respectively  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen  in  the 
product  of  combustion. 

When  in  the  combustion  of  hydro-carbon  fuels  in  an  ordi- 
nary furnace  hydrogen  is  consumed,  the  water  formed  passes 
off  in  the  state  of  vapor,  hence  the  latent  heat  of  evaporation 
is  not  available.  One  pound  of  hydrogen  burns  to  9  pcunds 
of  water,  the  latent  heat  of  which  at  212°  is  966  units;  hence 
^ve  must  deduct  966  X  9  =  8694  units  from  the  tabular  value 
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due  to  the  combustion  of  hydrogen.     This  [caves 
}S  units  available.     Therefore  the  actual  value  in  terms  i^f 
Don  is  H  =  3.67C,  instead  of  4.38C  as  stated  in  (i),  and  Ue 
ueat  of  combustion  actually  available  is 


A=I4,Soo[c  +  3.67(h--°)]. 


The  following  table  gives  the  heat  of  combustion  of  the 
il  combustible  substances : 


TOTAL  HEAT  OF  COMBUSTION  WITH   OXYGEN. 


11  .■ 

Iv 

lit 

» 

•"1. 

Hydrogen  gas 

Carbon  burned  10  CO  

e 
'-33 

3-43 

1 

15-43 

6:1,033 
4,400 

■  4,450 
,  ".3+4 
j  19,000 

3. 740 

Si 

lS,6oo 
19.200 

lS,&00 

16,10.. 
16,000 

13.700 

9,ioo 
5.750 
10,100 

6a. 6 
14-67 

Z\ 

4.09 
14.74 
10.45 

a6.68 

1S.53 
1973 
19.04 
16.41 

16.37 
13-06 

2:3 

10.4 

H.0 
CO 

Olefianlgas 

CO,  and  H.0 

4.5 

15.0 

SO 

co.S«/. 

Marshgas,C,H. 

Bisulphide  of  carbon,  CS, 

r.as 
1-33 

5-7 
6 

CO,  wd  so, 

CO, 

345.    Determination    of    the    Heating    Value   by  tbe 
Oxygen   required. — It  was  observed  by  Welter*  that  those 

*  Chemical  Technolog]i,  Vol.  I,,  p.  336  :  Gravei  and  Thorp. 
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CQiistituents  of  a  compound  which  require  an  equal  amount  of 
oxygen  for  combustion  evolve  also  equal  quantities  of  heat ; 
from  which  he  concluded  that  since  the  oxygen  required  for 
the  combustion  of  a  body  is  in  the  same  relation  as  the  quan- 
tity of  heat  evolved,  it  might  fairly  be  made  the  measure  of 
the  heating  power.  When,  therefore,  oxygen  is  consumed  by 
the  burning  of  carbon,  wood,  hydrogen,  etc.,  the  heat  which 
is  evolved  must  increase  with  the  quantity  that  is  consumed ; 
or  the  same  amount  of  heat  is  generated  by  a  certain  given 
height  of  oxygen,  whether  that  quantity  be  employed  in  con- 
verting carbon  into  carbonic  acid,  or  hydrogen  into  water. 

The  oxygen  required  is  2|  for  one  part  of  carbon ;  8  for  one 
Pa.rt  of  hydrogen. 

One  part  by  weight  of  carbon  will  raise  the  temperature  of 
80,5  parts  of  water  from  freezing  to  boiling. 

One  part  by  weight  of  hydrogen  will  raise  234  parts  of 
^ater  from  freezing  to  boiling. 

One  part  by  weight  of  oxygen  in  burning  carbon  will  heat 

^rj-  =  29,1  parts  of  water. 

One  part  by  weight  of  oxygen  in  burning  hydrogen  will 
heat  -4^  =  29.3  parts  of  water  from  the  freezing  to  the  boiling 
point. 

In  round  numbers,  therefore,  the  heating  effect  of  oxygen 
niay  be  assumed  as  sufficient  to  raise  29.2  parts  of  water  from 
the  freezing  to  the  boiling  point.  This  is  equivalent  to  2920 
Centigrade  heat-units,  or  to  5230  B.  T.  U.  • 

Calorific    Value. — The   calorific    value   of    the   fuel   would 

therefore  be  the  product  of  this  number  by  the  number  of 

parts  of  oxygen  required.     Thus  let  a  equal  the  number  of 

parts  of  oxygen  required  for  each  combustible ;  then  the  heat 

produced  by  the  combustion  is 

h  =  2920ar     in  Centigrade  units ; 
h  =  52300?     in  B.  T.  U. 

Thus,  for  example,  in  the  combustion  of  carbon  to  CO,, 
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2|  parts  by  weight  of  oxygen  are  required  for  each  one  ol 
carbon  ;  hence  for  this  case  a  =  2J,  and 

h  =  5230  X  2j  =  14,100. 

In  the  combustion  of  hydrogen  to  water  8  parts  by  weight  u( 
oxygen  are  required,  and  in  this  case  «  =  8 :  hence 

k=^  5230  X  8  =  41,840. 

This  is  about  two  thirds  of  the  actual  value  of  the  calorific 
power  of  hydrogen,  but  does  not  difter  much  from  the  heal 
available  in  ordinary  combustion. 

In  case  of  a  compound  body,  let  a  fuel  contain  a,  b,  c.  and 
d  parts  by  weight  of  different  combustible  ingredients;  and 
let  «,  cf, ,  (r, .  a,  be  the  parts  by  wciyht  of  oxygen  required 
by  each.     Then 

//  =  2t)2o{aa  4-  ba,  -f-  ca^  -\-  i/ff,)     in  Centigrade  units; 
=  l2iO{aa  -\-  ba^  -(-  ca^  -j-  rfw,)     in  Fahrenheit  units. 

346.   Temperature   prodiiced  by  Combustion. — In  the 

determination  of  the  calorific  value  of  a  fuel  two  principal 
factors  are  involved,  namely,  tJie  calorific  power,  or  the  toul 
amount  of  heat  to  be  obtained  from  the  perfect  combustion  uf 
its  constituents,  and  the  calorific  intensity,  or  the  temperature 
attained  by  the  gaseous  products  of  combustion.  The  calorific 
power  will  be  the  same  regardless  of  (lie  method  of  combustion  I 
that  is,  a  unit  of  carbon  or  of  hydrogen  will  give  the  same  hea' 
whether  burned  with  the  o.\ygen  of  the  air  or  of  a  metallic  oxide 
The  calorific  intensity  or  temperature,  however,  will  be  greater 
as  the  volume  of  gases  heated  is  less.  Thus  carbon  burned  It 
CO,  will  produce  a  much  higher  temperature  when  burned  i" 
oxygen  gas  tiian  when  in  the  air,  since  in  the  latter  case  it 
must  heat  an  additional  quantity  of  nitrogen  equal  to  rather 
more  than  three  times  the  weight  of  the  oxygen. 
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The  maximum  temperature  cannot  be  either  computed  or 
determined  experimentally  with  complete  accuracy,  partly  be- 
cause the  total  combustion  of  a  quantity  of  fuel  in  a  given 
time  at  one  operation  is  practically  impossible,  but  more  par- 
ticularly from  the  fact  that  dissociation  of  gasepus  compounds 
produced  in  burning  takes  place  at  temperatures  far  below 
those  indicated  as  possible  by  calculation. 

The  maximum  temperature  is  calculated  as  follows : 
The  value  of  one  pound  of  carbon  is  8080  Centigrade  heat- 
units,  or  14,500  B.  T.  U.     The  heat  absorbed  by  any  body  is 
equal  to  the  product  of  its  weight,  «/,  specific  heat,  s^  and  rise 
of  temperature,  /.     Hence 

wst  =  8080,     or     /  =  8080  H-  ws,  in  Centigrade  degrees, 

and 

/  =  14,550  ~  ws,  in  Fahrenheit  degrees. 

In  the  case  of  combustion  of  carbon  to  CO,  in  oxygen  gas, 
the  oxygen  required  for  each  part  of  carbon  is  2f  parts;  the 
specific  heat  of  CO,  is  0.2 16.    Hence  the  maximum  temperature 

8080  „  ^  ^ 

^    ,,   — -?  =  ro,i87°  C, 
3.67  X  0.216  '       ' 

or 

H>55o ,9.670  F 

3.67x0.216 -'^^367    F. 

In  case  it  is  burned  in  air  an  additional  weight  of  8.88 
pounds  of  nitrogen,  with  a  specific  heat  of  0.24,  must  be 
raised  to  the  temperature  of  combustion.  Hence  the  maxi- 
mum rise  of  temperature  will  be 

8080 
3.67  X  0.216  +  8.888  X  0.24  =  "731-^  C.     or    486o<^F. 

The  maximum  temperature  to  be  attained  by  combustion 
of  the  following  substances,  as  calculated  by  R.  Bunscn,  is : 
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iQ  Oxygen. 

In  A.. 

Carbon 

9873-  c. 

7067 

9187 

7851 

B061 

■7.803-  F. 
ia,75!f 
16,568 
14.103 

>4S6- C. 

3043 

54»3 

5329 

3»59 

44S*' F 

5507 

9775 

Carbonic  oxide 

If  the  air  supplied  to  the  fuel  be  in  excess  of  that  required 
for  perfect  combustion,  the  temperature  will  be  less. 

When  the  excess  of  air  is  50  per  cent,  the  maximum  tem- 
perature from  combustion  of  carbon  is  3515"  F. ;  when  ihe 
excess  is  100  per  cent,  the  maximum  temperature  is  2710'  F. 

The  specific  heats  under  constant  pressure  of  the  gases  usu- 
ally occurring  in  connection  with  combustion  are 

Carbonic-acid  gas a2i7 

Steam 0475 

Nitrogen a345 

Air 0.238 

Ashes  (probably) o.2CX) 

Oxygen ,    0.241 

Carbonic  oxide 0.288 

Hydrogen 0,235 

347.  Composition  of  Fuels. — The  fuels  in  ordinary  use 
contain,  in  addition  to  the  combustible  compounds,  more  or 
less  mineral  or  earthy  matter  that  remains  as  ash  after  the 
combustion  has  taken  place ;  there  is  also  frequently  water  in 
the  hygroscopic  state.  The  presence  of  these  incombustible 
substances  and  the  fact  that  perfect  combustion  can  rarely  t>e 
secured  tend  to  make  the  actual  heating  effect  less  than  that 
indicated  by  the  theory.  The  percentage  of  ash  as  given  in 
various  boiler  trials  shows  a  wide  variation,  as  follows: 

American  coals 5     to  22     per  cent 

Enfrlisli  coals 2.9  to  27.7       " 

Prussian  coals 1.5  to  1 1.6       " 

Saxon  coals ....  7.4  to  63-4       " 
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The  following  table  gives  the  composition  of  the  principal 
fuels  and  the  weight  of  air  required  to  produce  perfect  com- 
bustion : 

AVERAGE  COMPOSITION   OF   FUELS. 


Fuel. 


Charcoal  from  wood . 
"         from  peat. . . 

Coke,  good 

Coal,  anthracite 

dry  bituminous. 

coking 


cannel 

dry,  long-flaming. . . 

lignite 

Peat,  dry 

Wood,  dry 

"  air-dried,  20J{  H,0. 
Mineral  oil 


Carboo. 
C 


0.93 

o.So 

0.94 

0.915 

0.87 

0.85 

0.75 
0.84 
0.77 
0.70 
0.58 
0.5J 

39-6 
0.85 


Hydrogen. 
H 


Oxygen. 


I 


0.035 

0.05 

0.05 

0.05 

0.06 

0.05 

0.05 

o  Ob 

0.057 

4.8 

0.15 


o. 
o. 
o. 
o. 
o. 
o. 
o. 
o. 

42. 

34- 


026 

04 

06 

05 
08 

15 
20 

31 
o 

8 


Ark. 


o.03too.05 
0.04100.22 


<< 


4« 


«< 


<< 


<  < 


5  to  15 

O.OI 
O.OI 


Pounds  of 

Air  required 

for  one  of 

Fuel. 


II.  16 
9.6 

II. 3 

12.13 

12.06 

".73 
10.58 
11.88 
10.32 

9.30 
7.68 
6.00 
6.00 
15-7 


348.  Principle  of  Fuel-calorimeters. — The  caloric  value 
of  a  fuel  is  determined  by  its  perfect  combustion  under  such 
conditions  that  the  heat  evolved  can  be  absorbed  and  measured. 
It  is  essential  in  such  cases  that  (i;  the  combustion  be  perfect, 
and  that  (2)  the  heat  evolved  be  absorbed  and  measured. 

The  combustion  may  take  place  in  atmospheric  air,  in  oxy- 
gen gas,  or  in  combination  with  a  chemical  that  supplies  the 
oxygen  required.  It  is  essential  in  all  cases  that  the  supply  of 
oxygen  be  adequate  for  perfect  combustion. 

The  heat  evolved  by  combustion  is  determined  by  the  rise 
in  temperature  of  a  given  weight  of  water  in  a  calorimeter  of 
^hich  the  cooling  effect,  K,  has  been  carefully  determined,  and 
*n  which  the  escaping  gases  are  reduced  to  the  temperature  of 
the  room.  Let  w  equal  the  weight  of  fuel,  E  the  heat  evolved 
in  heat-units  by  the  combustion  of  one  part,  IK  the  number  of 
parts  by  weight  of  water  heated  from  a  temperature  f  to  /. 
Then  if  the  escaping  gases  be  reduced  in  temperature  to  that 
of  the  room. 
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from  which 

£  = 

349.  Method  of  Obtaining  Sample  of  the  Fuel.— The 

caiorimetric  determination  is  made  only  on  a  very  small  portion 
of  the  fuel,  and  care  should  be  exercised  to  have  the  w- 
iccted  sample  fairly  represent  the  fuel  to  be  tested,  Ti> 
select  a  sample  of  coal  for  caiorimetric  examination  several 
lots  of  ten  pounds  each  should  be  chosen  from  different  por- 
tions of  th,:  coal  to  be  tested.  These  should  be  put  in  onepik, 
thoroughly  mixed,  and  from  the  mixture  several  lots  of  one 
pound  each  taken.  These  latter  quantities  are  to  be  pulver- 
ized, thoroughly  mixed  into  one  pile,  and  from  this  the  required 
sample  selected.  It  is  recommended  that  the  sample  be  sub- 
jected to  a  considerable  pressure  by  placing  it  in  a  cylinder 
and  compressing  it  by  means  of  a  piston  moved  by  hydraulic 
pressure  or  by  a  screw:  this  is  of  especial  importance  if  the 
fuel  is  to  be  burned  in  oxygen  gas,  since  small  particles  art 
likely  to  form  an  explosive  mixture:  and  further,  soot  and  Ian>' 
masses,  which  under  the  most  favor.ible  circumstances  miglit 
be  burned,  will  be  found  in  the  residue. 

350.  Heat -equivalent  of  the  Calorimeter. — The  effect  of 
the  calorimeter  is  most  conveniently'ex pressed  asequivalenltf 
a  given  weiglit  of  water;  this  is  obtained,  as  (or  calorimdL-rs 
used  iji  determining  the  quality  of  steam  (see  Article  3i7,pag'^ 
371),  either  by  finding  the  sum  of  the  products  of  the  weigh" 
and  specific  heats  of  the  various  constituents  of  the  calorimeier. 
or  by  comparing  the  results  obtained  with  those  which  should 
have  been  found  by  the  combustion  of  some  fuel  whose  calo- 
rific power  is  known — as  for  instance  pure  carbon  in  oxyge" 
gas — or  again  by  its  cooling  effect  on  steam  of  known  pressurt 
and  weight,  or  on  warm  water  as  explained  on  page  372. 

351.  Method  of  Determining  Perfect  Combustion.— Th« 
quality  of  the  combustion  is  only  to  be  determined  by  »" 
analysis  of  the  resulting  gases  and  of  the  products  of  combus- 
tion.    In  case  of  perfect  combustion  all  carbon  is  reduced  V- 
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CO,,  all  available  hydrogen  to  water,  sulphur  to  sulphuric  acid; 
and  further,  the  sum  of  the  weights  of  all  the  products  of  com- 
bustion should,  after  deducting  the  air  and  oxygen  obtained 
from  the  atmosphere,  equal  the  original  weight  of  the  coal. 

The  method  adopted  by  Favre  and  Silbermann  *  of  ascer 
taining  the  weight  of  the  substances  consumed  by  calculation 
from  the  weight  of  the  products  of  combustion  was  as  follows : 
Carbonic  acid  was  absorbed  by  caustic  potash,  carbonic  oxide 
was  first  oxidized  to  carbonic  acid  by  heated  oxide  of  copper 
and  then  absorbed  by  caustic  potash  ;  water  vapor  was  absorbed 
by  sulphuric  acid.  This  system  showed  that  it  was  necessary 
to  analyze  the  products  of  combustion  in  order  to  detect  im- 
perfect action.  Thus  in  the  case  of  substances  containing  car- 
bon, CO  was  always  present  to  a  variable  extent  with  CO,,  and 
corrections  were  necessary  in  order  to  determine  the  total 
heat  due  to  the  complete  combination  with  oxygen.  The 
conclusion  arrived  at  by  these  experimenters  was  that  in  gen- 
eral there  was  an  equality  in  the  heat  disengaged  or  absorbed 
in  the  respective  acts  of  chemical  combination  or  of  decom- 
position of  the  same  elements ;  that  is,  the  heat  evolved  during 
the  combination  of  two  simple  elements  is  equal  to  the  heat 
absorbed  at  the  time  of  the  chemical  separation,  and  the  quan- 
tity of  heat  evolved  is  the  measure  of  the  sum  of  the  chemical 
and  mechanical  work  accomplished  in  the  reaction. 

352.  Favre  and  Silbermann's  Fuel-calorimeter. — This 
apparatus,  as  shown  in  Fig.  161,  consisted  of  a  combustion- 
chamber,  A,  formed  of  thin  copper,  gilt  internally,  and  fitted 
with  a  cover  through  which  solid  combustibles  could  be  intro- 
duced into  the  cage  C.  The  cover  was  traversed  by  a  tube,  Ey 
connected  bv  means  of  a  suitable  pipe  to  a  reservoir  of  the  gas 
to  be  used  in  combustion,  and  by  a  second  tube,  D,  the  lower 
end  of  which  was  closed  with  alum  and  glass,  transparent  but 
adiathermic  substances  which  permitted  a  view  of  the  process 
ot  combustion  without  any  loss  of  heat. 

For  convenience  of  observation  a  small  inclined  mirror  was 
placed  above  the  peep-tube  D. 

*Scc  Conversion  of  Heat  into  Work  :  Anderson. 
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The  products  of  combustion  were  carried  off  by  a  pipe,/i 
the  lower  portion  of  which  constituted  a  thin  copper  coil,  and 
the  upper  part  was  connected  to  the  apparatus  in  which  the 
non-condensible  products  were  collected  and  examined.  The 
whole  01  this  portion  of  the  calorimeter  was  plunged  into  a  thin 
copper  vessel,  G,  silvered  internally  and  filled  with  water,  ivhich 


was  kept  thoroughly  mixed  by  means  of  agitators,  H.  Tie 
second  vessel  stood  on  wooden  blocks  inside  a  third  one,  /.the 
sides  and  bottoms  of  which  were  covered  with  swan-skins 
with  the  down  on,  and  the  whole  was  imniereed  in  a  fourth 
vessel,/,  filled  with  water  kept  at  the  average  temperatureoC 
the  laboratory.     Thermometers,  K,  K,  of  great  delicacy  » 
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used  to  measure  the  increase  of  temperature  in  the  water  sur- 
rounding the  combustion-chamber.  The  quantity  of  heat 
developed  by  the  combustion  of  a  known  weight  of  fuel  was 
determined  by  the  increase  of  temperature  of  the  water  con- 
tained in  the  vessel  G.  For  finding  the  calorific  value  of  gases 
only,  the  cage  C  was  removed  and  a  compound  jet,  NO,  sub- 
stituted for  the  single  gas-pipe,  ignition  being  produced  by  an 
electric  spark  or  by  some  spongy  platinum  fixed  at  the  end  of 
the  jet. 

353.  Thompson's  Calorimeter. — Thompson's  Calorimeter* 
is  often  employed  for  determination  of  the  heating  values  of 
fuels.  It  consists  of  a. glass  jar  graduated  to  contain  1934 
grams  of  water;  in  this  are  inserted  (i)  a  thermometer  to  indi- 
cate elevation  of  temperature,  and  (2)  a  cylindrical  combustion- 
chamber  with  a  capacity  of  about  200  grams  of  water.  This 
chamber  is  capped  at  the  top,  and  a  small  tube  furnished  with  a 
Valve  is  screwed  into  it,  to  hold  the  fuel.  The  combustible  to 
be  examined,  2  grams,  is  mixed  as  intimately  as  possible  with  22 
grams  of  a  very  dry  mixture  of  3  parts  of  potassic  chlorate  and 
I  part  of  potassic  nitrate,  and  introduced  into  the  combus- 
tion-tube ;  a  nitrateof-lead  fuse  is  added  and  lighted.  This 
tube  is  introduced  into  the  combustion-chamber,  the  cap 
screwed  on,  and  the  whole  placed  without  delay  in  the  water 
of  the  calorimeter.  The  combustion  takes  place  directly  in  the 
water,  and  the  gases  disengaged  rise  to  the  surface.  The  water 
is  proportioned  to  the  fuel  as  966  is  to  i,  so  that  the  rise  in 
temperature  in  degrees  F.  is  proportional  to  the  evaporative 
power.  The  oxygen  required  for  the  combustion  is  supplied 
by  the  chemicals  added.  The  water-equivalent  of  the  calorim- 
eter  as  above  described  is  about  ten  per  cent.  When  com- 
bustion has  ceased,  the  rise  in  temperature  of  the  water  is 
observed  ;  to  this  one  tenth  is  added  for  the  water  value  of  the 
calorimeter. 

The  corrected  number  gives  the  number  of  grams  of  water 
which  a  gram  of  the  combustible  can  evaporate. 


*See  Chemical  Technology,  Vol.   I. 
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354,  The  Berthier  Calorimeter.*— This  calorimticr  is 
based  on  the  reduction  of  oxide  of  lead  by  the  carbon  and 
hydrogen  of  the  coal,  the  amount  of  lead  reduced  affording » 
measure  of  the  oxygen  expended,  whence  the  heating  power 
may  be  calculated  by  Welter's  law.  Article  345.  One  p;irtaf 
pure  carbon  being  capable  of  reducing  34J  times  its  weigbt- 
in  lead. 

The  operation  is  performed  by  mixing  intimately  Ihe 
weighed  sample  (10  gramsj  with  a  large  excess  of  pure  lithai^ 
{400  grams).  The  mixture,  placed  in  a  crucible  suffieienlljf 
capacious  lo  contain  three  times  its  bulk,  and  rendered 
pervious  to  the  gases  of  the  furnace  by  a  coating  of  fire-clay 
or  by  a  glaze,  is  covered  with  an  equal  quantity  of  pufe 
litharge  (protoxide  of  lead).  The  crucible,  being  closed  with 
a  lid  and  placed  on  a  support  in  the  furnace,  is  slowly  heated  10 
redness,  and  when  the  gases  whlcli  cause  the  mixture  to  s\\A\ 
considcrabiy  have  escaped,  it  is  covered  with  fuel  and  strorgly 
heated  for  about  ten  minutes,  in  order  to  collect  the  globules 
of  lead  in  a  single  button.  The  oxygen  from  the  litharge  com- 
bines with  and  burns  the  combustible  ingredients  of  the  (luI, 
leaving  for  every  equivalent  of  oxygen  consumed  an  equiva- 
lent of  reduced  metallic  lead. 

The  heating  power  is  calculated  as  follows:  j  part  ot  pure«r- 
bon  requires  2.C66  parts  of  oxygen  by  weight,  which  taken  from 
litharge  leaves  34.5  parts  of  metallic  lead.  The  same  weight  >'' 
carbon  is  sufficient  to  heat  80  parts  of  water  from  32°  to  2\f. 
Hence  every  unit  of  lead  reduced  by  any  kind  ot  fuel  cortC' 

80 

sponds  by  Welters  law  with =  2.23  parts  of  water  raised 

34-5 
from  the  freezing  to  the  boiling  point. 

355.  The  Berthelot  Calorimeter. — This  calorimelci,  is 
modified  by  Hempcl.  consists  of  a  very  strong  vessel  with  a 
capacity  of  about  250  c.c,  into  which  the  fuel  is  placed  alter 
being  compressed  into  a  solid  form ;  the  combustion  is  p«- 
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formed  in  an  atmosphere  of  oxygen  gas  under  a  pressure  of  lo 
to  12  atmospheres.* 

The  fuel  is  ignited  by  an  electric  spark,  and  the  heat  gen- 
erated is  known  by  measuring  the  rise  in  temperature  in  the  sur- 
rounding water,  as  in  the  Favre  and  Silbermann  calorimeter. 

The  oxygen  gas  is  generated  in  a  tube  about  one  inch  in 
diameter  connected  to  the  calorimeter  by  an  intervening  tube 
about  i  inch  in  diameter.  To  this  latter  tube  is  attached  a 
pressure-gauge  to  indicate  the  pressure,  and  a  safety-gauge  to 
prevent  damage  from  explosion  or  excessive  pressure.  A 
stop-cock  is  also  inserted  close  to  the  calorimeter.  For  gen- 
erating the  oxygen  the  tube  is  filled  with  40  grams  of  a  mix- 
ture of  equal  parts  of  manganese  dioxide  and  potassium 
chlorate.  It  is  then  heated  by  the  full  flame  of  a  Bunsen 
burner  applied  first  at  the  end  nearest  the  calorimeter  and 
gradually  moved  to  the  farther  end. 

To  use  the  instrument,  the  fuel,  connected  to  platinum 
wires  for  electrical  ignition,  is  introduced  and  suspended  in  the 
calorimeter,  the  top  of  which  is  firmly  screwed  on  and  the 
valve  closed.  Oxygen  gas  is  then  generated  until  the  pressure 
reaches  90  pounds,  and  exhausted  into  the  air  to  remove  other 
gases  from  the  calorimeter.  The  escape-valve  from  the  calo- 
rimeter is  closed  and  oxygen  gas  generated  until  the  pressure- 
gauge  shows  150  to  175  pounds  pressure  per  square  inch  ;  then 
the  connecting  stop-valve  is  closed  and  the  electric  current  ap- 
plied. After  the  heat  of  combustion  has  been  absorbed  the 
determination  is  made  as  with  the  Favre  and  Silbermann  calo- 
rimeter. 

355.  The  Bomb  Calorimeter.  —  This  instrument  was 
desigried  by  the  French  chemist  M.  Berthelot,  and  consists 
of  a  strong  steel  vessel  provided  with  a  tightly  fitting  cover 
into  which  the  coal  is  placed  for  combustion.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  combustion  an  excess  of  oxygen  gas  is  supplied  under 
a  pressure  of  from  20  to  30  atmospheres.  The  fuel  is  sup- 
ported by  a  cage  of  platinum  connected  to  the  cover.  The 
fuel  is  fired  by  an  electric  current  passing  through  connecting 

*  See  Hempel's  Gas  Analysis,  translated  by  Dennis. 
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s  and  generated  by  a  battery  of  ten  bichromate  cells.  To 
prevent  the  oxidation  of  the  instrument,  the  bomb  buiUbj" 
Berthelot  was  Uncd  with  platinum.  The  heat  given  off 
during  the  process  of  combustion  was  absorbed  by  water  in  a 
vessel  surrounding  the  bomb.  During  the  process  of  com- 
bustion this  water  was  kept  in  motion  by  a  stirrer,  and  lie 
heat  given  off  determined  by  its  rise  in  temperature. 

Various  modifications  of  coal-calorimeters  employing  the 
principle  of  Berthelot's  instrument  have  been  made  and  are 
in  extensive  use.  The  form  built  by  Mahler,  Fig,  l6i(/,  is 
perhaps  the  best  known,  which  differs  from  that  of  Berthclol 
only  in  the  form  of  the  stirring  apparatus  and  in  the  lining  of 
the  bomb,  which  is  o(  porcelain  enamel,  instead  of  platinum. 
The  German  chemist  Hempcl  has  also  designed  a  bomb 
calorimeter  in  which  the  bomb  is  made  of  steel,  the  interior 
of  which  is  protected  by  an  oxidized  surface  which  has  been 
found  to  give  practical  results. 

The  oxygen  for  use  in  the  calorimeters  can  be  obtained 
from  the  decomposition  of  water  by  electrical  means,  or  it  may 


I,  g.iin.; 

[  usual 


be  made  by  heating  a  crucible  filled  with  equal  parts  of  man- 
ganese dioxide  and  potassium  chlorate.  Some  chlorine  will 
usually  pass  over,  which  may  be  removed  by  passing  throuj 
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roll  of  brass  wire-gauze.  The  oxygen  may  be 
i  into  a  smail  gasonneter  and  compressed  by  the  action 
I  pump  to  the  required  density.  Oxygen  is  also  now  i 
manufactured  as  a  commercial  article  and  can  be  purchased  in 
cylinders  holding  4  or  5  cubic  (eet  and  under  a  pressure  of  20 
atmospheres  in  nearly  all  the  large  cities.  Thus  it  n.ay  be 
purchased  in  Ne\v'  York  of  Eimer  &  Amend. 

In  the   Hempel  calorimeter,  as  shown  in  Fig.  i6ii,   the 
Crucible  (or  making  the  oxygen   is  attached  directly  to  the 


calorimeter  by  mean';  of  connecting  pipes.  In  this  case  the 
calorimeter  is  charr;ed  before  connecting  the  crucible.  The 
crucible  is  filled  with  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  dioxide  of 
manganese  and  chlorate  of  potash,  and  the  oxygen  is  driven 
off  by  the  application  of  heat  with  the  Bunsen  burner;  the 
heat  being  first  applied  at  the  end  of  the  crucible  nearest  the 
calorimeter.  A  pressure-gauge  H  is  connected  to  the  pipe,  and 
when  the  required  pressure  is  reached  the  burner  is  removed. 
a  connecting  stop-cock  b  closed,  and  the  connections  to  the 


i 
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P'Crucible  removed.  To  prevent  danger  from  accidents  during 
the  generation  of  the  oxygen,  the  crucible  and  gauge  should 
be  enclosed  in  a  large  wooden  vessel. 

The  value  of  the  fuel  burned  is  determined  from  the  rise 
in  temperature  of  the  water;  account  being  taken  of  llie 
weight  of  water  and  also  the  weights  and  specific  heats  of  all 
parts  of  the  calorimeter.  Usually  during  combustion  some 
nitric  acid  is  formed  which   is  deposited  on  the  walls  of  tin: 

[  calorimeter.  The  heat  liberated  in  the  formation  of  nitric 
acid  should  be  taken  into  account,  but  as  this  is  seldom  greater 
than  \  of  one  per  cent,  it  is  usually  less  than  the  unavoidable 


L 


errors  of  observation.  To  avoid  the  numerous  corrections 
and  the  tedious  calculations  which  result  therefrom,  the 
chemist  Hempcl  adopted  the  plan  of  standardizing  his  instru- 
ments by  burning  definite  amounts  of  pure  carbon,  the  value 
of  which  he  took  as  known  from  the  best  investigations  hf 
Berthclot.  To  obtain  pure  carbon  with  which  to  standardize 
the  instrument,  he  pulverized  and  carbonized  crystallized 
sugar  several  times  in  succession,  driving  off  at  a  high  heat  all 
volatile  matter.  This  process  of  calibration  gave  a  scries  of 
factors,  which  multiplied  by  thermometer-readings  reduced 
the   results   to   heat-units.       The    following    example   , 


mplc   log^k 


"  Traits  Pratique  dc  Calorimetrc  Chimique,"  by  M  Bert 
lot,  illustrates  thi;  process  of  reduction  necessarj'  in  using' 
bomb  calorimeter. 

The  weight  of  each  part  of  the  calorimeter  is  carefully 
ascertained  and  multiplied  by  the  specific  heat  of  the  niatcrijl 
composing  the  part.  The  sum  of  these  various  products  giv« 
the  water  equivalent  of  the  calorimeter  which  is  given  later. 

DETERMINATION   OF   THE    HEAT   IN    PURE   CARBON. 
Diied  St  a  lempcralurc  of  Irom   iso  lo   130  degrees  C.  unlil  It  bad  siuindi 
conslanc  weigtic  and  permitted  to  cool  in  a  closed  vessel  and  in  the  pteunH 
;d  sulphuric  acid.    (Observationi  of  time  and  lempenluic ) 


,  IT-S'^tfcg,  C, 
17.360 
17-360 
17.360 
17-360 


,  iS.Siodeg.C. 
1S.S01  " 
lB-795   " 

18.785  " 
18.775  " 
18,770   " 


Initial  cooling  per  minute,  zero  degrees;  final  cooling  per 
minute,  0.008  deg.  C.  Total  correction  for  cooling,  0.046 
deg,  C,  Variation  of  temperature,  not  corrected,  18.818- 
17.360  =  1.438  deg.  C.  Corrected  =  1.484  deg.  C.  Valuein 
water  of  the  calorimeter  and  contents  =  2398, 4gr.  Weight  of 
nitric  acid  formed  =  0.0173  gr.  (Each  gram  is  equal  to  2^7 
calories.)  Each  gram  of  iron  burned  is  equal  to  1650  calories- 
Total  heat  observed =:  3558.5  calories- 
Disengaged  by  the  combustion  of  the  ' 

iron  ware 22.4  cat. 

Disengaged  by  the  formation  of  nitric 

acid 3.9  cal.  . 

Heat  obtained  from  the  combustion  of  the 

carbon =  3532.9  calorie*- 


=   26.3 


Heat  for  one  gram . 


35322 


=  8136.6 


J 
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The  latest  determinations  of  Berthelot  give  the  absolute 
heating  power  of  amorphous  carbon  as  8137.4  calories  = 
14629.5  B.  T.  U.  In  the  use  of  the  calorimeter,  the  coal 
is  to  be  first  powdered  and  then  reduced  by  pressure  to  a 
cylindrical  cake  or  lump  which  is  fired  by  the  heat  from  an 
electric  current.  Corrections  to  the  result  are  to  be  made 
for  the  heat  disengaged  by  the  oxidization  of  the  iron  and  by 
the  formation  of  nitric  acid  and  by  the  vapor  of  water 
remaining  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  bomb.  All  these  correc- 
tions are  very  small  and  may  be  avoided  by  using  the  process 
of  calibration  employed  by  Hempel. 

As  noticed  in  the  example  above  cited,  the  rise  in  tem- 
perature of  the  surrounding  water  is  very  small,  and  in  order 
to  obtain  accurate  results  this  water  must  be  thoroughly 
agitated  to  produce  a  uniform  temperature;  the  thermometer 
used  must  be  capable  of  reading  very  small  increments  of  a 
degree  and  must  be  read  by  a  strong  reading-glass  or  attached 
vernier.  The  accurate  determination  of  small  increments  of 
temperature  is  nearly  impossible  with  the  apparatus  to  be 
found  in  an  engineering  laboratory.  To  overcome  this  diffi- 
culty, the  author  has  designed  a  form  of  calorimeter  in  which 
the  increase  in  temperature  is  determined  by  the  expansion 
of  the  entire  amount  of  water  in  the  vessel  surrounding  the 
calorimeter.  The  value  of  the  scale  is  determined  by  calibra- 
tion. Two  forms  of  this  instrument  are  manufactured  by 
Schaeffer  and  Budenberg,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  In  one  form  the 
combustion  is  performed  in  a  steel  bomb  lined  with  enamel  in 
many  respects  similar  to  the  Mahler  calorimeter.  In  the 
other  the  combustion  is  performed  in  a  current  of  oxygen  gas 
under  low  pressure,  and  the  heat  of  combustion  is  absorbed 
by  water  in  the  surrounding  vessel,  the  products  of  combus- 
tion passing  through  a  coil  and  being  finally  discharged  into 
the  atmospheric  air. 

356.  Fuel-calorimeter  in  which  Heat  is  Measured  by 
Expansion  of  Water. — The  general  appearance  of  the  instru- 
ment is  shown  in  Fig.  161^;  a  sectional  view  of  the  interior 


part  is  shown  in  Fig.  161*-,  from  which  it  is  seen  that,  in 
principle,  the  instrument  is  a  large  thermometer,  in  the  bulb 
of  which  combustion  takes  place,  ths  heat  being  absorbsd  by 
the  liquid  which  is  within  the  bulb.  The  rise  in  temperature 
is  denoted  by  tlie  height  to  which  a  column  of  liquid  rises  in 
the  attached  glass  tube. 

I  In  construction.  Fig.  161^,  the  instrument  consists  of » 
chamber,  No.  15,  which  has  a  removable  bottom,  shoun  in 
section  in  Fig.  i6i(/,  and  in  perspective  in  Fig.  t6jr.  The 
chamber  is  supplied  with  oxygen  for  combustion  through 
tube  23,  24,  25,  the  products  of  combustion  being  discharged 
through  a  spiral  '.ube,  29,  28,  30. 

Surrounding  the  combustion-chamber  is  a  larger  c)o»cd 
chamber,  r.  Fig.  i6ic,  filled  with  water,  and  connecting  wiA 
an  open  glass  tube,  g  and  lO.  Above  the  water-chamber  I 
is  a  diaphragm,  12,  which  can  be  changed  in  position  by 
screw  14  so  as  to  adjust  the  zero  level  in  the  open  glass  tub* 
at  any  desired  point.  A  glass  for  observing  the  proctst  of 
combustion  is  inserted  at  33,  in  top  of  the  combustion* 
chamber,  and  also  at  34,  in  top  of  the  water- cliamber,  and  at 
36,  in  top  of  outer  case. 

This  instrument  readily  slips  into  an  outside  case,  which 
is  nickel-plated  and  polished  on  the  inside,  so  as  to  reduce 
radiation  as  much  as  possible.  The  instrument  is  supported 
on  strips  of  felting,  5  and  6,  Fig.  i6ic.  A  funnel  for  filling 
is  provided  at  37,  which  can  also  be  used  for  emptying  if 
desired. 

The  plug  which  stops  up  the  bottom  of  the  combustion- 
chamber  carries  a  dish,  22,  in  which  the  fuel  for  combustion 
is  placed;  also  two  wires  passing  through  tubes  of  vulcanised 
fibre,  which  are  adjustable  in  a  vertical  direction,  and  con- 
nected with  a  thin  platinum  wire  at  the  ends.  These  »'ir" 
are  connected  to  an  electric  current,  and  used  for  firing  thi! 
fuel.  On  the  top  part  of  the  plug  is  placed  a  silver  mirror, 
38,  to  deflect  any  radiant  heat.  Through  the  centre  of  thil 
plug  passes  a  tube,  25,  through  which  the  oxygen  passes  to 
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combustion.     The  plug  is  made  with  alternate  layers 
'  of  rubber  and  asbestos  fibre,  the  outside  only  being  of  metal, 
hich,  being  in  contact  with  the  wall  of  the  water-chamber, 
so  transfer  little  or  no  heat  to  the  outside. 

The  dischai^e-gases  pass  through  a   long  coil  of  copper 


pipe,  and  are  discharged  through  a  very  fine  orifice  in  a  cap 
at  30. 

The  instrument  has  been  so  designed  that  the  combustion 
Can  take  place  in  oxj-gcn  gas  having  considerable  pressure, 
and  in  the  form  of  a  bomb;  but  in  practice  we  have  found 
I  that  very  reliable  results  have  been  obtained  with  pressures 


of  2  to  5  pounds  per  square  inch  in  an  instrument  of  the  loim 
described,  and  this  has  been  commonly  used  in  investigations 
at  Sibley  College. 

For  the  purpose  of  making  determinations  of  fuel,  oxygen 
gas  has  been  made  and  stored  in  a  gasometer  holding  about 
15  cubic  feet,  from  which  it  was  drawn  as  required. 

Method  of  Using  (lie  Calorimeter. —  1.  Select  an  accurate 
sample  by  a  system  of  quartering,  which  shall  commence  with 
a  very  great  amount,  if  possible,  and  finally  terminate  with* 
very  small  fraction  of  a  pound. 

2.  Reduce  to  powder  by  grinding,  in  a  mortar  or  a  inilli  . 
sufficient  coal  for  several  samples.  A  coffee-mill  answ«s 
excellently  for.this  purpose. 

3.  Introduce  the  sample  into  a  small  asbestos  cup,  drive 
out  moisture  by  warming  it  over  a  Bunsen  burner  or  aleohci 
lamp.     Weigh  accurately  on  a  fine  chemical  balance-scale. 

4.  Introduce  the  sample  into  the  calorimeter:  {a)  start 
the  oxygen  gas  flowing;  {b)  fire  the  chaise,  which  should  be 
done  by  pressing  on  a  key;  {c)  at  instant  coal  is  Hghiedi 
throw  ofT  the  current  and  note  the  reading  of  the  scale  and 
time.  During  combustion  keep  the  dJschai^e  orifice  open, 
occasionally  trying  it  with  a  small  wire. 

5.  Watch  the  combustion,  which  will  usually  require 
about  ten  minutes  for  each  gram  of  coal,  and  when  completed 
note  the  scale  reading  and  the  time.  The  difference  between 
first  and  second  reading  is  the  actual  scale  reading. 

6.  To  correct  for  radiation  note  the  amount,  the  water  in 
the  column  has  fallen  for  the  same  time  as  required  for  com- 
bustion; add  this  to  the  actual  reading  to  get  the  corrected 
scale  reading. 

7.  Divide  the  value  as  shown  on  the  diagram  by  the 
weight  in  pounds  of  the  sample  burned.  The  result  will  Iw 
the  value  in  B.  T.  U.  of  one  pound  of  coal. 

8.  Remove  the  dish  in  which  the  combustion  took  place; 
weigh  it  carefully  with  and  without  contents.  If  the  com- 
bustion has  been  perfect,  the  difference  of  these  weights  gives 
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the  ash.     Wipe   the    combustion-chamber  dry  for  another 
<letermination. 

9.  To  prepare  for  another  determination,  remove  the 
calorimeter  from  the  outside  case  and  immerse  in  cold  water, 
care  being  taken  to  prevent  any  water  entering  oxygen-tubes 
or  combustion-chamber. 

This  method  is  preferable  to  emptying  the  calorimeter 
-and  adding  fresh  water  each  time,  since  the  air,  which  is 
always  present  in  water,  will  affect  the  results  and  is  a  diffi- 
cult element  to  remove.  The  operation  of  cooling  takes  but 
a  few  minutes  and  is  easily  performed. 

In  order  that  the  instrument  may  give  accurate  values,  it 
is  necessary  that  all  air  be  removed  from  the  water,  and  that 
the  oxygen  be  supplied  at  a  constant  pressure.  The  pressure 
with  which  the  instrument  was  calibrated  is  given  with  the 
calibration  curve,  and  if  any  other  pressure  is  used  a  new  cali- 
bration should  be  made. 

Do  not  attempt  to  use  the  calorimeter  in  a  room  whose 
temperature  is  above  80  degrees  Fahr.,  as  the  calorimeter 
should  always  be  warmer  than  the  air  of  the  room. 

In  case  oxygen  is  purchased  in  a  condensed  form,  it  can 
be  reduced  to  any  desired  amount  by  passing  it  into  a  small 
gasometer  before  reading  the  calorimeter.  The  gasometer 
may  be  made  by  simply  inverting  one  pail  into  another  which 
is  partly  filled  with  water.  By  weighting  the  top  pail  any 
pressure  required  can  be  produced. 

If  oxygen  is  made  for  especial  use,  it  can  be  received  in 
a  gasometer,  made  as  described,  but  with  sufficient  capacity 
for  several  tests. 

Oxygen  can  be  made  by  heating  a  mixture  of  about  equal 
parts  of  dioxide  of  manganese  and  chlorate  of  potash  placed 
in  a  closed  retort. 

In  lighting  the  platinum  wire  we  use  16  Mesco  -dry 
batteries  connected  in  four  series.  A  single  cell  of  a  storage 
batter>%  the  current  of  which  is  ordinarily  used  for  incandes- 
cent lighting,  may  be  used  with  success. 


EXAMi'LE   SHOWING     HOW     TO     DETERMINE   THE 
POWER   OF    COAL. 

Weight  of  crucible i.369£rams. 

"       •'       ■'       and  coal 3-017     " 

"       "        "       andasli I-S6;     " 

*'        '    combustibles 1-450     " 

"        -ash 297     " 

"       "  coal '■747     " 

1.747  reduced  to  pounds  =  1.747  X  .002205  =  .003852  lbs. 

First  scale- reading,     3.90  inches,  time  2  o'clock,  55  minutes. 
Second       "  14-70     "  "     3        "        20       " 

Third         "  14.30     "  "     3        "        45 

Actual  scale  reading 3-90  —  14.70=  10.80  inches. 

For  radiation 14.30  —  14. 70  =       .4O      " 

Corrected  scale-reading 11.2        " 

On  the  diagram  11.2  corresponds  to  46.35  B.  T.  U.'siS' 
sample. 

As  46.35  B.  T.  U.  are  .00385  lbs.,  one  pound  will  be: 

46.25  -^  .00385  =  12,000  heat-units. 
All   calorimeters  are  calibrated  before  shipment,  but  to 
enable  purchasers  to  make  a  new  calibration  in  case  a  new 
glass  tube  should  have  to  be   inserted  we  give  the  following 
instructions: 

1.  Make  a  pure  coke,  reduce  some  soft  coal  to  powder, 
fill  a  porcelain  or  clay  crucible  2/3  full,  cover  it  air-tight,  glow 
it  with  a  blast-lamp  or  in  a  forge-fire  for  one  hour.  If  cold, 
grind  it  in  a  mortar  to  a  very  fine  powder.  Repeat  this 
operation, 

2.  Remove  gland  and  hexagon  plug-screw  from  top  of 
calorimeter  and  fill  it  with  water.  Close  the  plug-screw  and 
connect  the  glass-tube  opening  by  some  rubber  hose  or  glass 
tube  with  a  smaller  vessel  filled  with  water.  Boil  the  water 
in  the  calorimeter  body ;  this  may  be  done  by  a  Bunsen  burner, 
protecting  the  calorimeter  by  a  thin  sheet  of  asbestos.     Place 
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the  instrument  in  such  a  position  that  the  glass-tube  opening^ 
may  be  its  highest  point  and  so  enable  all  air  and  steam  to 
pass  through  the  connection  to  the  smaller  vessel.  Also  keep 
the  water  in  the  smaller  vessel  boiling  until  the  calorimeter 
has  fully  cooled  off.  Remove  rubber  connection,  fill  the  glass 
tube  with  boiled  water  and  screw  it  tight.  Take  care  not  ta 
allow  it  to  pass  so  far  into  the  calorimeter  that  air  will  be 
trapped. 

Put  about  two  inches  kerosene  oil  on  top  of  water-column 
to  prevent  air  from  coming  in  contact  with  the  water.  Should 
It  be  found  that  the  water  in  column  stands  too  high  after  the 
calorimeter  has  taken  the  temperature  of  the  room,  loosen 
the  plug  and  allow  water  to  leak  out  slowly  until  the  scale- 
reading  is  about  two  inches,  then  close  it  securely. 

3.  If  the  instrument  is  ready  for  calibration,  follow  in- 
structions given  under  method  of  using  the  calorimeter.  The 
difference  of  weight  between  the  weight  of  crucible  and 
carbon  (coke)  and  the  weight  of  crucible  and  ash  is  the 
weight  of  pure  carbon  burned. 

Dividing  14540  by  the  weight  of  burned  carbon,  we  obtain 
the  number  of  heat-units  in  the  sample. 

By  drawing  the  oblique  line  on  the  chart,  take  the  num- 
^^T^  of  corrected  scale-reading  as  ordinates,  and  the  number 
^f  B.  T.  U.'s  in  sample  as  abscissae,  make  a  point  on  crossing 
and  draw  a  line  to  zero. 

EXAMPLE    OF   CALIBRATION. 

'^^^ight  of  crucible  and  coke  in  grams 3.002 

•*       **        **  **    ash     **       **      1.064 

•*       "  burned  pure  carbon i'935 

1.935  grams  reduced  to  pound  =  .00426  lbs. 

1.935  X  .00205  =  .00426  lbs. 
14540  X  .00426  =  61.86  B.  T.  U.  in  sample. 

"first  scale-reading,    3.33  inches,  time  11  o'clock,  15  minutes. 
Second      **  16.85      '"'        **      n       **       40 

Third         '*  16.  **  **      12        **        10       '* 
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Actual  reading 16.85  —    3-35  =  '3- 5°  inc*"* 

For  radiation 16.00  —  16.85  =      -S) 

Corrected  scale-reading '4-35      " 

"  DIRECTIONS      FOR      PROXIMATE     ANALYSIS. *^-COAL     A.ND 
COKE." 

The  sample  should  be  finely  pulverized  in  a  mortar,  and 
then  thoroughly  mixed. 

Moisturf. — Place  the  weighed  sample  (about  1  gram)  in » 
porcelain  crucible,  and  dry  in  an  air-batb  for  one  hour,  all 
temperature  between  105  and  1 10  degrees  C.  Weigh  as  soM 
as  cool.      Loss  is  moisture. 

Volatile  Matter. — Weigh  about  ij  grams  of  the  undned 
pulverized  coal,  place  it  in  a  platinum  crucible  and  covet 
tightly.  Heat  it  for  3J  minutes  over  Bunsen  burner  (brigiit 
red  heat),  and  then  immediately,  without  cooling,  (or  ji 
minutes  over  blast-tamp  (white  heat).  Cool  and  wci^ 
Loss,  less  the  moisture,  is  volatile  matter. 

Fixed  Carbon. — If  a  coke  be  formed  in  the  preceding  open- 
tion,  malce  a  note  of  its  properties,  color,  firmness,  etc.,  then 
place  the  crucible,  with  cover  removed,  in  an  inclined  posi- 
tion, and  heat  over  Bunsen  burner  until  all  carbon  is  burned 
i.e.,  to  constant  weight.  The  combustion  may  be  hastened 
by  stirring  the  charge  from  time  to  time  with  a  platinum  *>«■ 
Difference  between  this  and  last  weight  is  the  fixed  carbon. 

Ash. — Difference  between  last  weight  and  weight  of  crud- 
ble  is  the  ash. 

-  Total  Sulphur  in  Coal  and  Coke. — Prepare  a  fusing  mixture 
by  thoroughly  mixing  two  parts  calcined  magnesia  with  one 
part  anhydrous  sodium  carbonate.  Determine  the  sulphif 
in  the  mixture. 

Thoroughly  mix  I  gram  of  the  finely  pulverized  coalwiU' 
ij  grams  of  fusing  mixture.  Heat  over  an  alcohol  lamp,  i" 
an  open   platinum  or  porcelain  crucible,  so  inclined  that  only 

•  See  ■'  Croolte'i  Select  Methods."  ad  Edition,  pp.  595-607. 
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its  lower  half  may  be  brought  to  a  red  heat.  The  crucible 
should  not  be  over  i  or  f  full,  and  the  heat  should  be  gentle 
at  first,  to  avoid  loss  upon  the  consequent  sudden  escape  of 
volatile  matter,  if  present  in  large  amount.  Raise  the  heat 
gradually  (it  must  not  at  any  time  be  high  enough  to  fuse  the 
mixture),  and  stir  the  contents  of  the  crucible  every  five 
minutes  with  a  platinum  wire.  The  oxidation  of  the  carbon 
is  complete  when  ash  becomes  yellowish  or  light  gray  (about 
one  hour).  Cool  crucible,  add  i  gram  pulverized  NH^NO,  to 
the  ash,  mix  thoroughly  by  stirring  with  a  glass  rod,  and  heat 
to  redness  for  five  to  ten  minutes,  the  crucible  being  covered 
^with  its  lid. 

Cool,  digest  the  mass  in  water,  transfer  the  crucible  con- 
tents to  a  beaker,  rinse  out  the  crucible  with  dilute  warm 
HCl,  dilute  solution  in  beaker  to  about  150  c.c,  acidulate 
with  HCl,  and  heat  almost  to  boiling  for  five  minutes.  Filter 
and  precipitate  the  sulphuric  acid  in  filtrate  by  BaCl,  in  usual 
manner. 

Phosphorus. — If  present,  it  will  be  found  in  the  ash. 
Ignite  about  10  grams  of  the  coal  in  a  large  platinum  crucible, 
and  determine  the  phosphorus  in  the  ash  in  the  usual  manner. 
(See  Fresenius,  p.  741.) 

Sulphur  and  phosphorus  are  not  usually  of  importance,  un- 
less the  coal  is  destined  for  certain  uses  where  these  ingredients 
would  be  harmful;  the  determination  requires  much  more 
time  than  that  of  all  other  processes  in  the  proximate  analysis. 
The  operation  recommended  for  a  mechanical  laboratory 
would  differ  principally  from  that  described,  first,  in  the  use 
of  larger  samples;  and  second,  in  the  use  of  porcelain  instead 
of  platinum  crucibles. 

In  the  determination  of  the  volatile  matter  the  conclusion 
of  the  operation  may  be  known  by  change  of  color  in  the 
flame.  During  the. operation  the  flame  would  be  yellow  or 
yellowish  so  long  as  any  volatile  matter  remamed :  it  would 
then  die  down,  and  when  the  carbon  commenced  to  burn 
would  be  decidedly  blue.    The  operation  to  be  always  stopped 
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soon  after  the  blue  flame  appears.  The  crucible  recom- 
mended is  made  of  Royal  Meissen  porcelain,  and  provided 
with  cover.  It  has  a  capacity  of  half  an  ounce,  and  costs 
seventeen  cents.  During  the  operation  the  cover  is  fitted 
snugly  in  place,  and  the  gases  escape  around  the  edge,  and 
are  kept  burning. 

The  percentage   of   ash   is  determined  by  weighing  the 
residue  which  remains  after  combustion  in  the  calorimeter. 
The  burning  of  the  fixed  carbon  requires  a  long  time  when 
performed  in  the  air,  but  in  the  calorimeter  the  operation  is 
performed  very  quickly  and  very  accurately,  so  that  the  total 
time  required  to  determine  the  proximate  composition  and  also 
the  heat-values  of  a  sample  of  coal  need  not  exceed  twenty 
or  thirty  minutes,  for  a  person  familiar  with  the  operations. 

357.  Value  of  Coal  determined  by  a  Boiler-triaL— 
The  calorific  value  of  a  coal  is  sometimes  determined  by  the 
amount  of  water  evaporated  into  dry  steam  under  the  con- 
ditions of  use  in  a  steam-boiler.  This  method  is  fully  ex- 
plained in  the  latter  part  of  the  present  work  in  the  chapter 
on  the  methods  of  testing  steam-boilers.  The  calorific  values 
obtained  in  actual  boiler-trials  are  much  less  than  those  ob- 
tained in  the  calorimeters,  because  of  loss  of  heat  by  radiation 
into  the  air  and  by  discharge  of  hot  gases  into  the  chim- 
ney. The  results  obtained  by  such  a  trial  by  Prof.  W.  R. 
Johnson  at  the  Navy  Yard,  Washington,  in  1843,  with  a  small 
cylindrical  boiler,  were  as  follows: 


Area  of 
Fire- 
grate, 

Sq.  Ft. 

Coal  per  Hour. 

Water  evaporated 
per  Hour. 

Water 
evaponited 

trom 
aia®  F.  per 
lb.  of  Coal. 

Coal. 

Total. 

Per  Sq. 
Ft.  0? 
Grate. 

Total. 

Per  Sq. 
Ft.  of 
Grate. 

Anthracite  (7  samples). . . 
Bituminous     coals,     free 

burning  (it  samples). . . 
Bituminous  coking  coals, 

Virginian (10  samples).. 

14- 30 
14.14 

14.15 

94-94 
99.16 

105.02 

6.64 
7.01 

7.42 

12.37 

13-73 
I2.l6 

0.87 
0.97 
0.86 

9.63 
9.68 
8.48 

Average 

14.20 

99.71 

7.02 

12.75 

0.90 

9.26 
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358.  Object  of  Analysis  of  the  Products  of  Combustion. 

-The  products  resulting  from  the  combustion  of  ordinary  fuel 
lontain  principally  a  mixture  of  air,  CO,,  and  some  combus- 
ible  gases,  as  CO  and  H.  To  determine  whether  or  not  the 
:ombustion  is  perfect,  it  is  necessary  to  know  the  percentage 
:hat  the  combustible  gases  escaping  bear  to  the  total  products 
)f  combustion.  It  is  also  important  to  know  whether  the  air 
supplied  is  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  combustion,  and  also 
vhether  it  is  in  excess  of  the  amount  actually  required.  As 
jhown  in  Article  346,  page  412,  the  presence  of  an  excess  of 
lir  over  that  required  has  the  effect  of  lowering  the  tempera- 
:ure  of  the  furnace ;  steam  would  have  the  same  effect  even  in 
I  greater  degree,  as  can  readily  be  shown  by  calculation. 

From  a  careful  examination  of  the  products  of  combustion 
kve  should  be  able  to  ascertain  its  character  and  make  the 
necessary  corrections  for  such  losses  as  may  be  due  to  imper- 
ect  combustion. 

The  methods  to  be  employed  must  be  such  as  any  en- 
jineer  can  fully  comprehend,  and  the  apparatus  portable 
and  convenient.  The  degree  of  accuracy  sought  need  not 
be  such  as  would  be  required  in  a  chemical  laboratory 
where  every  convenience  for  accurate  work  is  to  be  found. 
Indeed,  considering  the  approximations  to  be  made  in  its  ap- 
plication, it  is  very  doubtful  if  determinations  nearer  than  one 
percent  in  volume  are  required,  or  even  of  any  value.  Such 
determinations  are  obtained  readily  with  simple  instruments, 
and  serve  to  show  the  approximate  condition  of  the  gaseous 
products  of  combustion.  The  student  is  referred  to  **  Hand- 
book of  Technical  Gas  Analysis,**  by  Clemens  Winkler  (London, 
John  Van  Voorst),  and  to  **  Methods  of  Gas  Analysis,"  by  Dr. 
W.  Hempel,  translated  by  L.  M.  Dennis  (Macmillan  &  Co.) ; 
^sotoa  paper  on  tests  of  a  hot-blast  apparatus  by  J.  C.  Hoad- 
lcy,Vol.  VI.  Transactions  of  the  American  Society  of  Mechani- 
cal Engineers. 

In  a  thorough  examination  of  the  value  of  fuel,  the  ashes 
should  also  be  analyzed,  since  if  they  contain  any  combustible, 


or  partly  burned  combustible,  the  heating  value  must  bv 
termined,  and  proper  allowance  made  for  the  same. 

359.  General  Methods  of  Flue-gas  Analysis.— Tk 
gases  to  be  sought  for  arc  CO,.  CO,  O,  and  H,  Unless  At 
temperature  is  very  high,  CO  is  found  only  In  very  siiiill 
quantities,  and  rarely  exceeds  one  per  cent.  Prof.  L.  M. 
IJennis,  of  Cornell  University,  makes  the  statement  that  Dr. 
W.  HempeJ,  of  Dresden,  whose  principal  work  has  been  tbt 
analysis  of  gases,  states  that  rarely  ever  is  more  than  a  tract  ol 
carbonic  oxide  (CO)  to  be  found  in  the  products  rcstilling 
from  ordinary  combustion.  Considering  the  difficulty  oi  ab- 
sorbing CO,  and  the  consequent  errors  tliat  are  likely  toan»c, 
it  may  be  in  general  better  to  neglect  it.  The  hydrogen,  H. 
present  is  also  a  very  small  quantity,  unless  the  tempcriiiurc 
is  abnormally  low,  and  can  be  neglected  without  sensible  error. 

The  analysis  may  be  of  two  kinds,  gravimctrJcal  and 
volumetric.  The  former  is  seldom  used,  but  will  be  found 
described  in  an  article  by  J.  C.  Hoadley,  Transactions  of  the 
American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers.  Vol.  VI.,  page 
786,  In  this  case  the  various  gases  are  passed  through  solid 
absorbetit-s  and  the  several  constituents  successively  absorbed 
and  weighed.  The  method  of  analysis  usually  adopted  i* ' 
volumetric  one,  and  consists  of  the  following  steps,  which  rf- 
be  described  in  detail  later  on. 

A.  The  sample  is  first  collected  and  then  introduced  into  a 
measuring-tube  ;  100  c.c.  of  the  gas  is  retained,  the  remainder 
wasted. 

B.  The  constituents  of  the  gas  are  then  absorbed  by  suc- 
cessive operations,  in  the  following  order :  carbonic  acid  (CO,)i 
free  oxygen  (O),  carbonic  oxide  (CO),  and  hydrogen  (H). 
Tlie  absorption  is  accomplished  by  causing  the  gas  to  Ho* 
over  the  reagent  in  the  liquid  or  solid  form,  which  is  introduced 
into  the  gas  or  remains  permanently  in  a  separate  treating- 
tube.  It  is  then  made  to  flow  back  to  the  measuring-tube 
and  the  loss  of  volume  measured.  The  loss  is  due  to  absoi}K 
tion,  the  various  absorbents  used  being  as  follow»: 
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preserved  under  a  layer  of  petroleum.  The  treating-tube  con- 
taining the  reagent  is  frequently  supplied  with  spirals  of  small 
copper  wire  which  tend  to  preserve  and  increase  the  absorb- 
ing capacity  of  this  reagent. 

361.  Method  of  obtaining  a  Sample  of  the  Gas. — In 
Older  to  take  a  sample  of  the  gas  for  analysis  from  any  place, 
such  as  a  furnace,  flue,  or  chimney,  an  aspiraling-tube  is  intro- 
duced into  the  flue:  this  consists  of  a  tube  open  at  both  ends, 
the  outside  end  being  provided  with  a  stop-cock  and  connected 
with  the  collecting  apparatus  b\  in  indi  i-rubber  tube.     There 


IS  probably  a  great  diversity  in  the  composition  of  gases  from 
various  parts  of  the  flue. 

For  obtaining  an  average  sample,  J.  C.  Hoadley  employed 
*  mixing-box  B*  provided  with  a  large  number  of  J-inch  pipes. 
ending  in  various  parts  of  the  cross-section  of  the  flue  A,  An 
elevation  of  the  mixing-box  is  shown  at  B'.  From  the  mix- 
'"E-box  four  tubes  CC  lead  downward  from  various  parts  to  a 
Biixing-chamber  D.  from  which  a  pipe  E  leads  to  the  collecting 
apparatus.  Two  of  these  mixing-boxes  were  used,  one  placed 
'"  the  flue  a  short  distance  above  the  other,  and  an  agreement 
"'  tile  samples  obtained  from  each  was  regarded  as  proof  of  the 
substantial  accuracy  of  the  sample. 

•Trans.  Am.  Soc.  M.  E.,  Vol.  VI, 
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It  is  hardly  probable  that  a  tube  furnished  with  various 
branches  or  a  long  slit  will  give  a  fair  sample,  since  the  vcloeity 
of  gases  in  the  aspirating-tube  is  such  that  most  of  the  gw 
will  be  collected  at  the  openings  nearest  the  collecting  appa- 
ratus ;  the  author  has  often  employed  a  branch-tubc  with  hoia 
opening  in  different  portions  of  the  chimney.  The  maleriJ 
for  the  aspirating.tube  is  preferably  porcelain  or  glass,  bul 
iron  has  no  especial  absorptive  action  on  the  gases  usually  lo 
be  found  in  the  flue,  and  may  be  used  with  satisfaction.  A  long 
length  of  rubber  tubing  may,  however,  sensibly  affect  the 
results. 

The  gas  should  be  collected  as  closely  as  possible  to 
the  furnace,  since  it  is  liable  to  be  diluted  to  a  considerable 
extent  by  infiltration  of  air  through  the  brick^work  beyond 
the  furnace. 

In  order  to  induce  the  gas  to  flow  outward  and  into  the 
collecting  apparatus,  pressure  in  the  collecting  vessel,  tetmti 
an  aspirator,  must  be  reduced  below  that  in  the  flue.  This  is 
accomplished  by  using  for  an  aspirator  two  large  bottles  con- 
nected together  by  rubber  tubing  near  the  bottom,  or  belter 
still,  two  galvanized  iron  tanks,  about  6  inches  diameter  and 
2  feet  high,  connected  near  the  bottom  by  a  rubber  tube,  in 
which  is  a  stop-cock ;  one  of  the  bottles  or  tanks  has  a  closed 
top  and  a  connection  for  rubber  tubing  provided  with  stop- 
cock at  the  top ;  the  other  bottle  or  tank  is  open  to  the  atmos- 
phere. To  use  the  aspirator,  the  vessel  with  the  closed  top  i* 
filled  with  water  by  elevating  the  other  vessel ;  it  is  then  con- 
nected to  the  aspirating-tube,  the  open  vessel  being  held  so 
high  that  it  will  remain  nearly  empty.  After  the  connection  is 
made,  and  the  stop-cocks  opened,  the  empty  vessel  is  brought 
below  the  level  of  the  full  one.  and  the  water  passing  from 
the  one  connected  to  the  aspirating-tube  lessens  the  pres- 
sure to  such  an  extent  that  it  will  be  filled  with  gas.  This 
process  should  be  repeated  several  times  in  order  to  i"" 
sure  the  thorough  removal  of  all  air  from  the  aspirating- 
tubes.  The  liquid  used  for  this  purpose  is  generally  water, 
which   is  an  absorbent  to  a  considerable  extent  of  the  gasc^ 
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contained  in  the  flues.  To  lessen  its  absorbent  power,  the 
/water  used  should  be  shaken  intimately  with  the  gas  in  order 
to  saturate  it  before  the  sample  for  analysis  is  taken.  When 
mercury  is  used  as  the  liquid  this  precaution  is  not  necessary. 

A  small  instrument,  on  the  principle  of  an  injector,  in  which 
a  small  stream  of  water  or  mercury  is  constantly  delivered,  is 
an  efficient  aspirator,  and  is  extremely  convenient  for  continu- 
ous analysis. 

362.  General  Forms  of  Apparatus  employed  for  Volu- 
metric Gas  Analysis. — The  apparatus  employed  for  volumetric 
gas  analysis  consists  of  a  measuring-tube,  in  which  the  volume 
of  gas  can  be  drawn  and  accurately  measured  at  a  given  press- 
ure, and  a  treating  tube  into  which  the  gases  are  introduced 
and  then  brought  in  contact  with  the  various  reagents  already 
described.  The  apparatus  employed  may  be  divided  into  two 
classes:  (i)  those  in  which  there  is  but  one  treating-tube,  the 
different  reagents  being  successively  introduced  into  the  same 
tube ;  (2)  those  in  which  there  are  as  many  treating-tubes  as 
there  are  reagents  to  be  employed,  the  reagents  being  used  in 
a  concentrated  form,  and  the  gases  brought  into  contact  with 
the  required  reagent  by  passing  them  into  the  special  treating 
tube. 

In  either  case  the  steps  arc,  as  explained  in  Article  358:  {a) 
Obtain  100  c.c.  by  measurement;  {b)  to  absorb  the  CO,,  bring 
the  gas  in  contact  with  KOH,  and  measure  the  reduction  of 
volume  so  caused  ;  this  is  equivalent  to  the  percentage  of  CO, ; 
{c)  bring  the  gas  in  contact  with  pyrogallic  acid  and  KOH, and 
absorb  the  free  oxygen.  Measure  the  reduction  of  volume  so 
caused ;  this  is  equivalent  to  the  percentage  of  free  oxygen ; 
{d)  determine  the  other  constituents  in  a  similar  manner. 

In  performing  these  various  operations  it  is  essential  that 
the  tubes  be  kept  clean  and  that  the  reagents  be  kept  entirely 
separate  from  each  other.  This  is  accomplished  by  washing  or 
causing  some  water  to  pass  up  and  down  the  tubes  or  pipettes 
several  times  after  each  operation. 

.  363,  Elliot's  Apparatus. — This  is  one  of  the  most  simple 
outfits  lor  gas  analysis,  and  consists  of  a  treating-tube^^  ancf 
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a  measuring  tube  A'B',  Fig.  163,  connected  by  a  capillary  tube 
at  the  top,  in  wlilch  is  a  stop-cock,  G.  The  tubes  shown  in  Fig. 
163  are  set  in  a  framework  having  an  upper  and  a  lower  shelf, 
on  which  the  bottles  L  and  K  can  be  placed.  In  using  tlie 
apparatus,  it  is  first  waslied,  which  is  done  by 
filling  the  bottles  with  water,  opening  the 
stop-cocks  F  and  C,  and  alternately  raising 
and  lowering  the  bottles  K  and  L.  The 
bottles  are  then  filled  with  clean  dlsCilleil 
water,  raised  to  the  positions  shown,  and  the 
stop-cocks  G  and  F  closed.  The  gas  is  then 
introduced  by  connecting  the  discharge  (rum 
the  aspirator  to  the  stem  of  the  three-wMy- 
cock  F,  and  turning  it  so  that  its  hollow  stem 
APPARATV5.  is  in  connection  with  the  interior  of  the  tube 

AB\  lowering  the  bottle  L.  the  water  will  flow  out  from  the 
tube  v4S  and  the  gas  will  flow  in.  When  the  tube  W5  is  full 
of  gas  the  cock  F  is  closed,  the  aspirator  is  disconnected,  »n<l 
the  gas  is  measured.  The  gas  must  be  measured  at  aimos- 
pheric  pressure.  That  may  be  done  by  holding  the  bottle  in 
such  a  position  that  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  bottle  shall 
be  of  the  same  height  as  that  in  the  tube.  A  distinct  meiiiscui 
will  be  formed  by  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  tube:  the 
reading  must  in  each  case  be  made  to  ihe  bottom  o(  the 
meniscus.  To  measure  the  gas,  which  will  be  considerably  in 
excess  of  that  needed,  the  cock  G  is  opened,  the  bottle  A"  de- 
pressed, the  bottle  L  elevated  :  the  gas  will  then  pass  over  into 
the  measuring-tube  /^'fi' ;  the  bottle  A*  is  then  held  so  that  the 
surface  of  the  water  shall  be  at  the  same  level  as  in  the  measuring- 
tube,  and  the  bottle  L  manipulated  until  exactly  loo  c.  c.  are 
in  the  measuring-tube;  then  the  cock  G  Is  closed,  the  cock/^ 
opened,  the  bottle  L  raised,  and  the  remaining  gas  waslcd, 
causing  a  little  water  to  flow  out  each  time  to  clean  the  con- 
necting tubes.  The  measuring-tube  A' B'  is  surrounded  with* 
jacket  of  water  to  maintain  the  gas  at  the  uniform  temperature 
of  the  room.  After  measuring  the  sample  it  is  then  run  over 
into  the  treating-tube  AB,  and  the  reagent  introduced  through 
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tlie  funnel  above  F  by  letting  it  drip  very  slowly  into  the  tube 
AB.  After  there  is  no  farther  absorption  in  the  tube  AB,  the 
■cock  /^is  closed  and  the  gas  again  passed  over  to  the  measur- 
ing-tubcy^'5',  and  its  loss  of  volume  measured.  This  operation 
is  repeated  until  all  the  reagents  have  been  used  ;  in  each  case, 
when  the  gas  is  run  back  from  the  measuring-tube,  pass  over 
a  little  water  to  wash  out  the  connections  ;  exercise  great  care 
that  in  manipulating  the  cocks  AT  or  ff  no  gas  be  allowed  to 
escape  or  air  to  enter. 

364.  Wilson's  Apparatus.* — This  apparatus  is  illustrated 
in  Fig.  164.  It  is  used  in  essentially  the  same  manner  as  the 
Elliot  apparatus,  mercury  being  used  as  the  displacing  liquid 
in  place  of  water.     It  consists  of 

-a  treating-tube  d,  a  measuring- 
tube  a,  connected  at  the  top  by  a 
capillary  tube/".  The  measuring- 
tube  ends  in  a  vessel  filled  with 
mercury. and  in  this  case  the  press- 
Tire  on  the  tubes  can  be  regulated 
:by  lowering  and  raising  the  single 
bottle  filled  with  mercury,  and  the 
gas  can  be  manipulated  as  in  the 
Elliot  apparatus,  using  one  bottle 
instead  of  two.  Reagents  are  in- 
troduced into  the  funnel  e,  and 
■come  in  contact  with  the  gas  in 
the  treating-tube  d. 

The  collecting-tube  used  with 
this  apparatus  is  shown  at  B,  and 
consists  of  a  vessel  filled  with  mer- 
cury. One  side  is  connected  to 
the  aspirator-lube;  some  of  the 
mercury  is  allowed  to  run  out  "^■'°*—  " »«*tiis fo«  as  h<i.*&». 
through  a  cock,  and  the  space  is  filled  by  the  gas.  Sufficient 
mercury  is  retained  to  form  a  seal, 

365.  Fisher's  Modification  of  Orsat's  Apparatus. — ^This 

■  Thunion's  Engine  and  Boiler  Trials,  p,  107, 
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'.apparatus,  shown  in  Fig.  165,  belongs  to  the  class  in  which 
each  reagent  is  introduced  in  a  concentrated  form  into  a  special 
trealing-tube.  The  apparatus  consists  of  a  measuring-lube 
surrounded  by  a  water-jacl\et,  into  which  the  gas  can  be  irtro- 
duced  substantially  as  explained  for  the  EUlot  apparatus. 


I 

L 


gent  is  introduced  in  a  concentrated  form  into  a  pair  "» 

burettes  connected  at  the  bottom  by  a  U-shaped  tube. 

In  making  an  analysis  the  gas  is  first  drawn  into  th* 
measuring-tube  and  icx)  c.c.  retained;  the  cock  in  the  tut** 
leading  to  one  o(  the  treating-tubes  is  then  opened,  the  boltl* 
ralscd.and  the  gas  driven  ovtr  into  the  trcatlng-tube.    Tins 
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Operation  is  facilitated  by  connecting  a  soft  rubber  bag  to 
the  opposite  side  of  the  treating-tube,  by  means  of  which 
alternate  pressure  and  suction  can  be  applied,  and  the  reagent 
protected  from  the  atmosphere.  After  the  absorption  is  com- 
plete, which  will  take  from  one  to  three  minutes  in  each  tube, 
the  gas  is  returned  to  the  measuring-tube  by  lowering  the 
bottle  and  exerting  pressure  on  the  attached  rubber  bag.  The 
Tubbel  bag  is  not  shown  in  Fig.  165,  and  is  not  required,  pro- 
vided the  treating-tube  is  completely  filled  with  the  reagent 
on  the  side  toward  the  measuring-tube. 

The  treating-^ubes  are  filled  in  order  from  the  measuring- 
tube  with  the  following  reagents:  (i)  with  33  per  cent  solution 
of  KOH  ;  (2)  with  a  solution  of  pyrogallic  acid  and  KOH, 
or  with  sticks  of  phosphorus  (see  Article  360);  (3)  with  a 
hydrochloric-acid  or  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  cuprous  chloride 
in  contact  with  copper  wire  (see  Article  359). 

In  the  first  treating-tube  is  absorbed  CO,,  in  the  second  O, 
ard  in  the  third  CO. 

A  modification  of  the  Orsat  apparatus  has  a  fourth  tube  in 
^nich  hydrogen  can  be  exploded  ;  the  reduction  in  volume,  due 
to  the  explosion,  gives  the  amount  of  hydrogen  present. 

An  apparatus  for  flue-gas  analysis  has  been  designed  by 
the  author  in  which  the  treating-tubes  are  arranged  as  in  the 
Orsat,  but  they  are  of  such  a  form  as  to  permit  the  use  of  solid 
reagents  for  absorbing  oxygen,  and  are  much  less  liable  to 
nipture.  It  is  used  exactly  as  described  for  the  Orsat,  but  is- 
^uch  more  convenient  and  is  somewhat  more  accurate. 

366.  HempeFs  Apparatus  for  Gas  Analysis.* — This  ap- 
paratus, shown  in  Figs.  166  to  170,  is  especially  designed  for 
the  accurate  analysis  of  the  constituents  of  various  gases ;  for 
laboratory  use  it  presents  many  advantages  over  the  other 
apparatus  described.  The  apparatus  consists  of  the  following 
parts:  i.  The  measuring  burette,  shown  in  Fig.  i66/z,  which  is 
<^onstructed  and  used  as  follows:  It  is  furnished  with  an  iron 


*See  Hempel's  Gas  Analyfi5.  by  L.  M.  Dennif.     Catalogue  of   Eimer  Hi 
^mend.  New  York« 
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base,  which  is  connected  by  a  rubber  tube  to  an  open  tube  a 
(see  Fig,  i56)  with  a  similar  base.  The  stop^rock  d  is  opened, 
the  tube  a  elevated,  and  water  or  mercury,  whicliever  may  be 


used,  flows  from  a  over  to  b.     Gas  is  introduced  as  folio**' 
The  measuring-tube  b  is  filled  with   liquid,  the  cocks  </  a"" 
closed,  and  connection  made  at  e  to  the  vessel  containing  '*' 
gas  to  be  measured  ;  the  cocks  d  and  c  are  then  opened,  -'' 
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be  a  lowered  :  the  liquid  will  then  flow  (rom  the  measuring- 
be  b  to  o,  aiul  the  gas  will  fill  the  measuring- tube.  To  meas- 
e  the  volume  of  gas.  hold  the  tube  a  ns  sho-vn  in  Fig.  165.  so 
it  the  water-level  shall  be  tiie  same  in  both  tubes,  thus 
Inging  the  gas  under  atmospheric  pressure.     Read  the  vol- 


I 


Tie  directly  by  the  graduation   corresponding  to  the  lower 
ige  of  the  meniscus. 

The  absorption-pipittes  are  different  in  form  from  those  used 
>  the  Orsat  apparatus,  and  arc  connected  only  as  required  to 
rte  measuring-burette,  but  are  used  in  essentially  the  same 
'uy.  Several  forms  of  these  are  employed  as  shown  in  Figs. 
'6710  i;o.     The    forms   i^hown    in    Y'vg.  168  and   Fig.  170  a 


ordinarily  used  for  reagents  in  solution.  In  such  a  case  ihe 
measuring-tube  is  connected  at  e.  Fig.  l68,  the  reagent  occupy- 
ing the  bulbs  a  and  b.  The  top  of  the  measuring-bureitc 
f.  Fig.  165,  is  connected  to  the  absorption-pipette,  and  the 
gas  moved  altpmately  forward  and  backward  as  requirciiby 
raising  or  lowering  the  tube  a.  In  case  reagents  in  the  solid 
form  are  to  be  used,  the  absorption-pipette  is  made  of  the  form 
shown  in  Fig.  i6g,  in  case  regents  which  decompose  very  easily 
are  used  a  pipette  of  the  form  shown  in  Fig.  167  is  emplojcii. 
The  general  methods  employed  are  the  same  as  those  p«- 
viously  described. 

367.  Deductions  and  Computations  from  Flue-gu 
Analysis. — The  determinations  give  the  percentage  of  volume 
of  CO,  ,  O,  and  CO  existing  in  the  products  of  combustion. 
Of  these  constituents  the  carbon  is  derived  entirely  (rom  the 
fuel  and  the  oxygen  in  great  part  from  the  atmosphere.  Eveiy 
part  of  oxygen  drawn  in  from  the  atmosphere  brings  with  it 
nitrogen,  which  passes  through  the  furnace  unchanged.  The 
nitrogen  is  calculated  as  follows :  The  proportion  of  nitrogen 
to  oxygen  existing  in  the  atmosphere  is  79  to  21  by  volume; 
call  this  ratio  S;  denote  the  percentage  of  volume  of  the  ga^eS 
existing  in  the  sample  as  follows:  CO,  by  K',  oxygen  by(?'t 
CO  by  U',  nitrogen  by  N'.     Then  we  shall  have 

Ar'-fC>'+ C/'  + A^' =  lOOpercent,   .     .    .    (l) 
irom  which 

l^'  =,ioo~{K'  -\-0'+U'y     .    .    .    .    (J) 

If  the  oxygen  were  all  derived  from  the  atmosphere,  both 
the  amount  of  nitrogen  N'  and  of  carbonic  oxide  f/' could  be 
computed,  since  in  such  a  case  the  volume  occupied  by  the 
free  oxygen  before  combining  would  equal 

Hence  the  nitrogen 

A'"  =  S(Ar'+0'  +  4£/'). (3) 
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:uting  this  latter  value  in  equation  (i), 

'hich 

U'=\ioo-(K.'+OXl+S)\^[l+^),      .    (4) 

ce  there  is  to  be  found  from  2  to  5  per  cent  of  oxygen 
fuel,  equation  (4)  will  generally  give  negative  values  for 
I,  and  should  not  be  used. 

composition  of  the  flue-gases  is  an  index  of  the  com- 
2SS  of  the  combustion.  The  flue-gases  should  contain 
trogen,  oxygen,  steam,  and  carbon  dioxide,  if  thecom- 
1  is  perfect.  Since  the  amount  of  CO  and  of  hydrogen 
unds  are  always  small,  the  excess  of  air  can  be  com- 
very  nearly  from  the  amount  of  CO,.  Thus,  were  the 
ts  of  combustion  free  oxygen,  nitrogen,  and  carbon 
i,  only,  the  volume  of  oxygen  and  carbon  dioxide 
replace  that  of  oxygen  in  the  air,  or  would  equal  about 
;r  cent.  On  account  of  slight  losses,  it  is  more  nearly 
actual  cases.  The  percentage  of  excess  of  air  would 
s  20  less  the  per  cent  of  carbon  dioxide  divided  by  the 
tage  of  carbon  dioxide, 

20  —  ^' 

t  gives  an  approximate  formula  for  the  percentage  of 
)st, 

r  —  / 

V^  =  0.65    p^     =  in  centigrade  units,  (6) 

:h       7^=  temperature  of  the  flue; 

/  =  temperature  of  air  entering  furnace, 
CO,  =  percentage  of  CO,. 

e  principal  object  of  the  flue-gas  analysis  may  be  con- 
i  as  accomplished  when  the  percentage  of  uncombined 


oxygen  and  of  CO,  is  deterinmcd,  since  in  every  case  the 
anfiount  of  the  ether  gases  present  will  be  very  small.  From 
these  we  can  find  the  ratio  of  the  total  oxygen  supplied  to 
that  used.  This  ratio,  which  is  called  the  dilution  coefficient  X, 
shows  the  volume  of  air  supplied  to  that  required  to  furni^>h 
the  oxygen  for  the  combustion. 

It  may  be  computed  by  comparing  the  total  volume  of 
gases  with  that  required  to  unite  with  the  combined  oxj-gsn, 
from  which 


X  = 


N' 
N'—  SO'  ' 


l>+- 


K' 


',  nearly. 


w 


The  analysis  and  the  computations  considered  relate  to 
volumes  of  the  various  gases.  They  may  be  reduced  to  p'^ 
portional  weights  by  multiplying  the  volume  of  each  gas  by  it* 
molecular  weight  and  dividing  by  the  total  weights.  Knowing  ' 
the  proportional  weights  for  each  gas  and  the  total  carbon 
consumed,  the  total  air  passing  through  the  furnace  can  be 
computed.  Thus  for  the  perfect  combustion  of  a  pound  of 
carbou  will  be  required  2.67  pounds  of  oxygen,  for  which  will 
be  required  1 1 .7  pounds  of  air.  If  the  ratio  of  air  used  to  that 
required  be  X,  then  the  wciglu  of  air  per  pound  of  fuel  equal 
I  \.yX.  One  pound  of  air  at  32°  Fahr.  occupies  12.5  cubic  feet. 
Knowing  wiiich,  the  volume  of  air  per  pound  of  coal  can  be 
computed  as  equal 

12.5  X  11.7^-  146.2^". 


The  maximum  temperature  T„ ,  tiiat  can  possibly  be  attainetl 
1  the  furnace,  is  to  be  calculated  as  in  Article  346,  page  413. 


MSoo 


(3.67)(o.2i6)  -t-  (8.88X0-24")  +  i^  —  l)( 1 2.6X0.238) 
14500  sooo  , 
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Having  the  maximum  temperature  of  the  furnace  and  the 
temperature  of  the  escaping  gases,  the  efficiency^  Ey  of  the 
boiler  and  grate  may  be  calculated  by  the  formula 

TJ  -  T 
^=     %.      > (9> 

in  which  TJ  is  the  excess  of  temperature  of  the  furnace  and 
T'  the  excess  of  temperature  of  the  escaping  gases  above  that 
of  the  entering  air.  This  hypothesis*  would  be  strictly  true 
were  there  no  loss  of  heat  and  were  the  weight  of  entering  and 
discharge  gases  the  same.  The  error  in  the  calculation  is  not 
usually  a  serious  one. 

Rankine,  in  his  work  on  the  steam-engine,  pages  287  and 
288,  gives  formulae  for  computing  velocity  of  flow  in  flues, 
the  head  required  to  produce  a  given  reading  of  the  draught- 
gauge,  and  the  required  height  of  chimney. 

These  formulae  are  developed  from  the  experimental  work 
of  Pecl6t,  and  while  they  do  not  agree  well  with  modern 
practice,  still  give  interesting  results  for  comparison.  The 
practical  application  is  shown  in  the  following  example  of  an 
analysis  made  at  Cornell  University,  the  coal  burned  being  that 
obtained  after  deducting  ashes  and  clinkers. 

368.  Form  for  Data  and  Computations  in  Flue-gas 
Analysis. — Test  made  Nov.  3,  1890. 

Detftmiuatums  made  by  F.  Land,  H.  B.  Clarke,  and  O.  G.  Heilman. 
Location  of  plants  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
Ovmers,  Cornell  University. 

Area  of  grate,  sq.ft 181 

Avea  of  ehimney,  sq.  ft.  (symbol  A) 12.5 

Height  of  chimney,  in  feet  (symbol  H') 100 

Length  of  heated  fine  (symbol  /),  feet , 130 

Inside  perimeter  of  chimney,  feet 14 

Numbet  of  boilers «•• . .       3 

^  of  boilers:  one  of  61  H.  P.,  two  of  250  H.  P. 
.    Kind  of  boilers  :  Water-lube,  made  by  Babcock  &  Wilcox. 
Character  of  draught,  forced  by  steam-blowers. 
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METHODS  OF  TESTING  STEAM-BOILERS. 


369.  Object  of  Testmer  Steam-boilers.— The  object  of 
the  test  must  be  clearly  perceived  in  the  outset ;  it  may  be  to 
determine  the  efficiency  of  a  given  boiler  under  given  contii- 
tions;  the  comparative  value  of  various  fuels,  or  of  different 
boilers  working  under  the  same  conditions;  or  the  quantity  of 
coal  consumed  and  water  used  in  providing  steam  for  a  givca  I 
engine.  The  results  of  the  test  are  usually  expressed  in  pound*  ' 
of  v/ater  evaporated  for  one  pound  of  the  fuel  used. 

The  conditions  of  temperature  and  pressure  between  which 
boilers  work  vary  within  wide  limits,  the  amount  of  heat  ab- 
sorbed per  pound  of  steam  produced  is  not  constant,  and  1 
standard  of  reference  is  necessary.  Thus  to  convert  a  pound 
of  steam  from  feed-water  at  a  temperature  of  70  degrees  Fahr. 
into  steam  at  80  pounds  absolute  pressure  per  square  inch  will 
require,  per  pound  of  steam,  (i  174.3  ~  7^  +  32)  =  1036-3 
B,  T.  U. ;  but  to  convert  a  pound  of  water  at  a  temperature  of 
212°  into  steam  at  atmospheric  pressure  will  require  only  96; 
B.  T.  U.  To  compare  the  work  done  with  a  standard  con- 
dition it  is  customary  to  express  the  results  of  the  test  as 
equivalent  to  the  evaporation  per  pound  o(  fuel  from  water 
at  212°  Fahr.  to  steam  at  atmospheric  pressure,  or,  in  other 
words,  "  from  and  at  212°." 

The  fuel  also  varies  greatly  in  its  evaporative  power,  ai 
shown  in  the  preceding  chapter,  and,  moreover, a  certain  propor- 
tion is  likely  to  drop  through  the  grates  unconsumed,  w  tbat 
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it  is  customary  to  reduce  the  results  still  further,  and  to  find 
"the  evaporation  per  pound  of  the  combustible  part. 

370.  Definitions. — The  following  terms  are  frequently 
used : 

Actual  evaporation.  This  is  the  evaporation  per  pound  of 
fuel  or  of  combustible  under  the  actual  conditions  of  the  test, 
uncorrected  for  temperature  of  feed-water  and  for  moisture. 

Equivalent  evaporation  from  and  at  212°  is  the  amount  of 
A^'ater  that  would  have  been  evaporated  had  the  temperature 
of  feed-water  been  212°,  the  steam  dry  and  at  atmospheric 
jDressure.  If  x  represent  the  quality  of  steam,  e  the  factor  of 
evaporation,  the  equivalent  evaporation  is  equal  to  the  actual 
multiplied  by  xe. 

Factor  of  evaporation  is  the  ratio  that  the  total  heat,  A,  in 
one  pound  of  steam  at  the  given  pressure  and  reckoned  from 
t:he  temperature,  /,  of  feed-water,  bears  to  the  latent  heat 
of  evaporation  at  212°,  r.     That  is, 

^"^+32 
e  = • 


JV  table  of  the  factors  of  evaporation  is  given  in  the  Appendix. 

The  ash  is  the  actual  incombustible  part  of  the  coal ;  it  is 
the  residue  which  falls  through  the  grates,  less  any  combustible 
particles. 

The  combustible  is  the  fuel  less  the  residue  which  falls 
through  the  grates ;  it  is  the  weight  of  that  portion  actually 
burned.  In  the  absence  of  any  determinations  whatever,  the 
combustible  is  frequently  assumed  as  \  of  that  of  the  coal. 

The  quality  of  the  steam  is  the  percentage  by  weight  of 
dry  saturated  steam  in  a  mixture  of  steam  and  water.  It  is  to 
be  found  by  a  throttling  or  separating  calorimeter  attached 
very  near  the  boiler  (see  Articles  334  to  338). 

371.  The  Efficiency  of  a  Boiler.— The  efficiency  is  the 
ratio  of  the  heat  utilized  to  that  supplied.  The  heat  supplied 
is  measured  by  the  coal  consumed,  multiplied  by  the  heat 
value  per  pounds 


There  are  in  use  two  methods  of  defining  and  calculating 
the  efficiency  of  a  boiler.     They  arc: 

__  .  .,,     ,    ,,  Heat  absorbed  per  lb,  combustible 

1.  Efficiency  of  the  borler  =  -- ■. ; E^— — --■ 

Heating  value  of  i  lb.  combustible 

2.  Efficiency  of  the  boiler  and  grate 

_  Heat  absorbed  per  lb.  coal 
Heating  value  of  i  lb.  coal 

The  first  of  these  is  sometimes  called  the  efficiency  based 
on  combustible,  and  the  second  the  efficiency  based  on  co»l- 
The  first  is  recommended  as  a  standard  of  comparison  lor  ^II 
tests,  and  this  is  the  one  which  is  understood  to  be  referred 
to  when  the  word  "  efficiency  "  alone  is  used  without  qualifica- 
tion. The  second,  however,  should  be  included  in  a  report 
of  a  test,  together  witli  tJic  first,  whenever  the  object  of  the 
test  is  to  determine  the  efficiency  of  the  boiler  and  furnace 
together  with  the  grate  (or  mechanical  stoker),  or  to  com- 
pare different  furnaces,  grates,  fuels,  or  methods  of  firing. 

In  calculating  the  efficiency  where  the  coal  contains  an  ap- 
preciable amount  of  surface  moisture,  allowance  is  to  be  made 
for  the  heat  lost  in  evaporating  this  moisture  by  adding  to  the 
heat  absorbed  by  the  boiler  the  heat  of  evaporation  thus  lost. 

372.  The  Heat-balance. — An  approximate  "heat-bal- 
ance, or  statement  of  the  distribution  of  the  heating  value  of 
the  coal  among  the  several  items  of  heat  utilized  and  heat 
lost  should  be  included  in  the  report  of  a  test  when  analyses 
of  the  fuel  and  of  the  chimney-gases  have  been  made.  This 
should  show  both  in  B.T.U.  and  in  per-cent  the  total  heat 
received,  that  absorbed  by  the  boiler,  dischai^ed  in  the  flue 
with  the  products  of  combustion,  that  lost  in  evaporating 
moisture  in  the  combustible,  that  due  to  incomplete  combus- 
tion of  carbon  or  hydrogen,  and  that  not  accounted  for. 

373.  Horse-power  of  a  Boiler. — The  horse-power  of  a 
boiler  is  a  conventional  definition  of  capacity,  since  the  boiler 
of  itself  does  no  work.  As  the  weight  of  steam  required  for 
different  engines  varies  within  wide  limits,  an  arbitrary  rating 
was  adopted  by  the  judges  of  the  Centonnfel' Exhibition  in 
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1876  as  a  standard  nominal  horse-power  for  boilers.  This 
standard,  which  is  now  generally  used,  fixed  one  horse-power 
as  equivalent  to  30  pounds  of  water  evaporated  into  dry  steam 
per  hour  from  feed-water  at  100°  Fahr.,  and  under  a  pressure  of 
seventy  pounds  per  square  inch  above  the  atmosphere.  This  is 
equal  to  an  evaporation  of  34.488  pounds  from  and  at  212°  F. 
The  "  unit  of  evaporation  "  being  966.7  B.  T.  U.,  the  commer- 
cial horse-power  is  34.488  X  966.7  =  33,391  B.  T.  U. 

374.  Graphical  Log. — The  results  of  a  boiler-test  can  be 
represented  graphically  by  considering  intervals  of  time  as 
proportional  to  the  abscissa,  and  ordinates  as  proportional  to 
the  various  pressures  and  temperatures  measured.     The  graph- 


>«ral  representation  is  valuable  as  showing  variations  in  any  of 
ttiese  quantities.  The  boiler-test  is  usually  made  in  connection 
^"vith  that  of  an  engine,  and  the  complete  log  is  represented  on 
One  sheet,  as  shown  in  Fig.  171  (from  Thurston's  Engine  and 
^*«iler  Trials), 

375.  Method  of  Making  a  Boiler-test. — A  standard 
*nethod  of  making  a  boilcr-tcst  was  adopted  by  the  American 
Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  and  is  published  in  Vol.  VI. 


EXeSSIMSNTAL  ENGINEERING. 

of  the  Transactions,     This  method  is  complete  and  should  be 
followed  in  every  case.     The  method  is  as  follows. 

PRELIMINARIES  OF  A  TEST. 

I.  In  preparing  for  and  conducting  trials  of  steam-boilei^ 
Ihe  specific  object  of  the  proposed  trial  should  be  clearly  defined 
and  steadily  kept  in  view. 

II.  Mtasure  and  record  t/ic  iiinitnsious.po?,\\.\on,ctc.,Q\g(iXt 
\   and  heating  surfaces,  flues  and  chimneys,  proportion  of  air-spate 

in  the  grate-surface,  kind  of  draught,  natural  or  forced. 

III.  Put  thf  Boiler  in  good  condition. — Have  heating-surface 
clean  inside  and  out,  grate-bars  and  sides  of  furnace  free  (nwi 
clinkers,  dust  and  ashes  removed  from  back  connections,  leala 
in  masonry  stopped,  and  all  obstructions  to  draught  removed, 
See  that  the  damper  will  open  to  full  extent,  and  that  it  miy 
be  closed  when  desired.  Test  for  leaks  in  masonry  by  firinf  a 
little  smoky  fuel  and  immediately  closing  damper.  The  smoke 
will  then  escape  through  the  leaks. 

IV.  Have  an  understanding  with  t lie  parties  in  whose  inter- 
est the  test  is  to  be  made  as  to  the  character  of  the  coal  to  b« 
used.  The  coal  must  be  dry,  or,  if  wet,  a  sample  must  be  dried 
carefully  and  a  determination  of  the  amount  of  moisture  in  the 
coal  made,  and  the  calculation  of  the  results  of  the  test  corrected 
accordingly. 

Wherever  possible,  the  test  should  be  made  with  standird 
coal  of  a  known  quality.  For  that  portion  of  the  couat7 
cast  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains  good  anthracite  egg  coal  or 
Cumberland  semi-bituminous  coal  may  be  taken  as  the  stand- 
ard for  making  tests.  West  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains  and 
east  of  the  Missouri  River,  Pittsburg  lump  coal  may  be  used.* 

V.  In  all  important  tests  a  sample  of  coal  should  be  selected 
for  chemical  analysis. 


*  These  coals  arr  Bclected  because  they  are  almost  the  onljr  coals  which  coo- 

n  ihe  esscnluUs  of  excellence  ot  quality,  adaplabilily  to  variout  kindi  "1  im- 

t.  gmes,  boiiera,  and  iucUkxU  oi  btins.  and  wule  dlaUibuUon  and  Kcacal 


k 


MCeuibililf  ia  the  marketi. 
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VI.  Establish  the  correctnas  of  all  apparatus  used  in  the  test 
for  weighing  and  measuring.     These  are  : 

I.  Scales  for  weighing  coal,  ashes,  and  water. 

Z.  Tanks,  or  water-meters  ^or  measuring  water.  Water- 
meters,  as  a  rule,  should  only  be  used  as  a  check  on  other  meas. 
urements.  For  accurate  work,  the  water  should  be  weighed  or 
measured  in  a  tank. 

3.  Thermometerg  and  pyrometers  for  taking  temperatures 
of  air,  steam,  feed-water,  waste  gases,  etc. 

4.  Pressure-gauges,  draught -gauges,  etc. 

VII.  Before  beginning  a  test,  the  boiler  and  chimney  should 
"be  thoroughly  heated  to  their  usual  working  temperature.  If 
the  boiler  is  new,  it  should  be  in  continuous  use  at  least  a  week 
before  testing,  so  as  to  dry  the  mortar  thoroughly  and  heat  the 
walls. 

VIII.  Before  beginning  a  test,  the  boiler  and  connections 
should  be  free  from  leaks,  and  all  water-connections,  including 
blow  and  extra-feed  pipes,  should  be  disconnected  or  stopped 
with  blank  flanges,  except  the  particular  pipe  through  which 
water  is  to  be  fed  to  the  boiler  during  the  trial.  In  locations 
where  the  reliability  of  the  power  is  so  important  that  an  extra 
feed-pipe  must  be  kept  in  position,  and  in  general  when  for  any 
other  reason  water-pipes  other  than  the  feed-pipes  cannot  be 
disconnected,  such  pipes  may  be  drilled  so  as  to  leave  openings 
in  their  lower  sides,  which  should  be  kept  open  throughout  the 
test  as  a  means  of  detecting  leaks,  or  accidental  or. unauthorized 
opening  of  valves.  During  the  test  the  blow-off  pipe  should 
remain  exposed. 

If  an  injector  is  used,  it  must  receive  steam  directly  from  the 
boiler  being  tested,  and  not  from  a  steam-pipe,  or  from  any 
other  boiler. 

See  that  the  steam-pipe  is  so  arranged  that  water  of  con- 
densation cannot  run  back  into  the  boiler.  If  the  steam-pipe 
has  such  an  inclination  that  the  water  of  condensation  from  any 
portion  of  the  steam-pipe  system  may  run  back  into  the  boiler, 
it  must  be  trapped  so  as  to  prevent  this  water  getting  into  the 
boiler  without  being  measured. 


I 
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STARTING  AND  STOPPING  A  TEST. 
A  test  should  last  at  least  ten  hours  of  continuous  running, 
and  twenty-four  hours  whenever  practicable.  The  conditions 
of  the  boiler  and  furnace  in  all  respects  should  be,  as  neailyas 
possible,  the  same  at  the  end  as  at  the  beginning  of  the  test. 
The  steam -pressure  should  be  the  same,  the  water-level  the 
same,  the  fire  upon  the  grates  should  be  the  same  in  quantity 
and  condition,  and  the  walls,  flues,  etc.,  should  be  of  the  same 
temperature.  To  secure  as  near  an  approximation  to  exact 
uniformity  as  possible  in  conditions  of  the  fire  and  in  tempera- 
tures of  the  walls  and  flues,  the  following  method  of  starting 
and  stopping  a  test  should  be  adopted: 

X.  Standard  Methoii.—Stcaxn  being  raised  to  the  working 
pressure,  remove  rapidly  all  the  fire  from  the  grate,  close  the 
damper,  clean  the  ash-pit,  and  as  quickly  as  possible  start  a  new 
fire  with  weighed  wood  and  coal,  noting  the  time  of  starling 
the  test  and  the  height  of  the  water-level  while  the  water  is  in 
a  quiescent  state,  just  before  lighting  the  fire. 

At  the  end  of  the  test,  remove  the  whole  fire,  dean  the 
grates  and  ash-pit,  and  note  the  water-level  when  the  water  is 
in  a  quiescent  state  :  record  the  time  of  hauling  the  fire  as  the 
end  of  the  test.  The  water-level  should  be  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible the  same  as  at  the  beginnilig  of  the  test.  If  it  is  not  the 
same,  a  correction  should  be  made  by  computation,  and  notty 
operating  pump  after  test  is  completed.  It  will  generally  be 
necessary  to  regulate  the  discharge  of  steam  from  the  boiler 
tested  by  means  of  the  stop-valve  for  a  time  while  fires  are 
being  hauled  at  the  beginning  and  at  the  end  of  the  test,  in 
order  to  keep  the  steam -pressure  in  the  boiler  at  those  lime* 
up  to  the  average  during  the  test, 

XI.  A/hrnalt-  Method.— \nHt^A  of  the  Standard  Method 
above  described,  the  following  may  be  employed  where  loal 
conditions  render  it  necessary: 

At  the  regular  time  for  slicing  and  cleaning  fires  have 
them  burned  rather  low,  as  is  usual  before  cleaning,  and  then 
thoroughly  cleaned :  note  the  amount  of  coal  left  on  the 
grate  as  nearly  as  it  can   be  estimated ;  note   the   pressure  of 
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-steam  and  the  height  of  the  water-level — ^which  should  be  at 
the  medium  height  to  be  carried  throughout  the  test — at  the 
same  time  ;  and  note  this  time  as  the  time  of  starting  the  test. 
Fresh  coal,  which  has  been  weighed,  should  now  be  fired.  The 
ash-pits  should  be  thoroughly  cleaned  at  once  after  starting. 
Before  the  end  of  the  test  the  fires  should  be  burned  low,  just 
as  before  the  start,  and  the  fires  cleaned  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
leave  the  same  amount  of  fire,  and  in  the  same  condition,  on  the 
grates  as  at  the  start.  The  water-level  and  steam-pressure 
should  be  brought  to  the  same  point  as  at  the  start,  and  the 
time  of  the  ending  of  the  test  should  be  noted  just  before  fresh 
coal  is  fired. 

m 

DURING  THE  TEST. 

XII.  Keep  the  Conditions  Uniform. — The  boiler  should  be 
run  continuously,  without  stopping  for  meal-times  or  for  rise 
or  fall  of  pressure  of  steam  due  to  change  of  demand  for  steam. 
The  draught  being  adjusted  to  the  rate  of  evaporation  or  com- 
bustion desired  before  the  test  is  begun,  it  should  be  retained 
constant  during  the  test  by  means  of  the  damper. 

If  the  boiler  is  not  connected  to  the  same  steam-pipe  with 
•other  boilers,  an  extra  outlet  for  steam  with  valve  in  same 
should  be  provided,  so  that  in  case  the  pressure  should  rise  to 
that  at  which  the  safety-valve  is  set,  it  may  be  reduced  to  the 
<iesired  point  by  opening  the  extra  outlet,  without  checking 
the  fires. 

If  the  boiler  is  connected  to  a  main  steam-pipe  with 
i>ther  boilers,  the  safety-valve  on  the  boiler  being  tested  should 
be  set  a  few  pounds  higher  than  those  of  the  other  boilers,  so 
that  in  case  of  a  rise  in  pressure  the  other  boilers  may  blow  off, 
and  the  pressure  be  reduced  by  closing  their  dampers,  allowing 
the  damper  of  the  boiler  being  tested  to  remain  open,  and  firing 
^  usual. 

All  the  conditions  should  be  kept  as  nearly  uniform  as  pos- 
sible, such  as  force  of  draught,  pressure  of  steam,  and  height  of 
"Water.  The  time  of  cleaning  the  fires  will  depend  upon  the 
Character  of  the  fuel,  the  rapidity  of  combustion,  and  the  kind 
^  grates.    W  od  coal  is  used,  and  the  combustion 

^^'tot  too  impi  "nay  be  run  without  any  cleaning 
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f  the  grates,  other  than  just  before  the  beginning  and  just  be- 
I  fore  the  end  of  the  test.     But  in  case  the  grates  have  to  be 
1  cleaned  during  the  test,  the  intervals  between  one  cleaning  and 
another  should  be  uniform. 

XIII.  Keeping  the  Records. — The  coal  should  be  weighed 
and  delivered  to  the  firemen  in  equal  portions,  each  sufficient 
for  about  one  hour's  run,  and  a  fresh  portion  should  not  be  de- 
livered until  the  previous  one  has  all  been  fired.  The  time 
required  to  consume  each  portion  should  be  noted,  the  time  be- 
ing  recorded  at  the  instant  of  firing  the  iirst  of  each  new  por- 
tion. It  is  desirable  that  at  the  same  time  the  amount  of  water 
fed  into  the  boiler  should  be  accurately  noted  and  recorded,  in- 
cluding the  height  of  the  water  in  the  boiler,  and  the  average 
pressure  of  steam  and  temperature  of  feed  during  the  time.  By 
thus  recording  the  amount  of  water  evaporated  by  successive 
portions  of  coal,  the  record  of  the  test  may  be  divided  into  sev- 
eral divisions,  if  desired,  at  the  end  of  the  test,  to  discover  the 
degree  of  uniformity  of  combustion,  evaporation,  and  economy 
at  different  stages  of  the  test. 

XIV.  Priming  Tests. — In  all  tests  in  which  accuracy  of  re- 
sults is  important,  calorimeter  tests  should  be  made  of  thepi'f- 
centage  of  moisture  in  the  steam,  or  of  the  degree  of  supti- 
heating.  At  least  ten  such  tests  should  be  made  during  the 
trial  of  the  boiler, or  so  many  as  to  reduce  the  probable  average 
error  to  less  than  one  per  cent,  and  the  final  records  of  ihe 
boiler  test  corrected  according  to  the  average  results  of  the 
calorimeter  tests. 

On  account  of  the  difficulty  of  securing  accuracy  in  the** 
tests  the  greatest  care  should  be  taken  in  the  measurements  o( 
weights  and  temperatures.  The  thermometers  should  be  «* 
curate  to  within  a  tenth  of  a  degree,  and  the  scales  on  whid 
the  water  is  weighed  to  within  one  hundredth  of  a  pound. 

ANALYSES  OF  GASES.— MEASUREMENT  OF  AIR-SUPPLV.  ETC 

XV.  In  tests  for  purposes  of  scientific  research,  in  which  ll* 
determination  of  all  the  variables  entering  into  the  test  i*''*' 
sired,  certain  observations  should  be  made  which  are  in  geiK* 
not  necessary  in  tests  for  commercial  purposes.  These  arc  ^' 
measurement  of  the  air-supply,  the   determination  of  its  (^ 
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tained  moisture,  the  measurement  and  analysis  of  the  flue- 
gases,  the  determination  of  the  amount  of  heat  tost  by  radiation, 
of  the  amount  of  infiltration  of  air  through  the  setting,  the 
direct  determination  by  calorimeter  experiments  of  the  absolute 
beating  value  of  the  fuel,  and  (by  condensation  of  all  the  steam 
made  by  the  boiler)  of  the  total  heat  imparted  to  the  water. 

The  analysis  of  the  flue-gases  is  an  especially  valuable 
method  of  determining  the  relative  value  of  different  methods 
of  firing,  or  of  different  kinds  of  furnaces.  In  making  these 
analyses  great  care  should  be  taken  to  procure  average  samples, 
since  the  composition  is  apt  to  vary  at  different  points  of  the 
flue,  and  the  analyses  should  be  intrusted  only  to  a  thoroughly 
competent  chemist,  who  is  provided  with  complete  and  accurate 
apparatus. 

As  the  determination  of  the  other  variables  mentioned  above 
are  not  likely  to  be  undertaken  except  by  engineers  of  high 
scientific  attainments,  and  as  apparatus  for  making  them  is 
likely  to  be  improved  in  the  course  of  scientific  research,  it  is 
not  deemed  advisable  to  include  in  this  code  any  specific  direc- 
tions i<x  making  them. 

RECORD  OF  THE  TEST. 
XVI.  A  "  log"  of  the  test  should  be  kept  on  properly  pre- 
pared blanks,  containing  headings  as  follows : 


P....... 

T..,.„„-.^ 

'- 

FUD- 

.  Ti-m. 

i 

1 

i 

I 

1 

l' 

1 

1 
1 

i 

1 

J 

1 

1 
I 

1 

s 

1 

REPORTING  THE  TRIAL. 
XVII.  The  final  results  should  be  recorded  upon  a  properly 
prepared  blank,  and  should  inciude  as  many  of  the  following 
items  as  are  adapted  for  the  specific  object  for  which  the  trial 
is  made.  The  items  marked  with  a  *  may  be  omitted  for  or- 
dinary trials,  but  are  desirable  for  comparison  with  similar  data 
from  other  sources. 


Resulls  of  [he  trials  of  a 

Boiler  at 

To  determine 


)    PROPOftTlONS. 

Leave  space  for  complete  deicriptioa.     Sec  A 
pendix  Xxm. 

3.  Grate  saTface. ..  .wide loDg. ..  .Area. . 

4.  Water- heating  surface 

5.  Superheating- surface 

6.  Ratio  of  water  healing  surface  to  graie-si 


AVBIAGK  PRESSl^RGS. 

.  Steam -pressure  in  boiler,  by  gauge . . 

.  Absolute  steam  pressure 

.  Atmospheric  pressure,  per  baiomelel 

..  Force  of  draught  in  inches  of  mater. 


*ia.  Of  fire-room 

•13.  Of  steam 

14.  Of  escaping  gases 

IS-  01  feed-water. . . . 


r6.  Total  ai 
17.   Moi! 


int  of  coal  conaumed  f. . 
coal. . 


i9.  Dry  coal  consumed, 

iq.  Total  refuse,  dry pounds  =, 

10.  Total  combustible  {dry  weight  of  coal,  Item 
la,  less  refuse.  Item 

•31.    Dry  coal  cnnsumcd  pc 

•  See  reference  in  paragraph  preceding  table. 

t  Including  equivalent  of  wood  used  in  lighting  Gre-  1  poonii  of  I**"' 
equals  0.4  pound  coal.  Not  iocluding  unburni  coal  witfadntira  from  fin  >■  *"' 
of  cetL 


sq.   ft. 

sq.  Ii, 

sq.   ft. 
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RESULTS  OF  CALO&IICETRIC  TESTS. 

Quality  of  steam,  dry  steam  being  taken  as 

unity * 

Percentage  of  moisture  in  steam 

Number  of  degrees  superheated 

WATER. 

Total  weight  of  water  pumped  into  boiler 

and  apparently  evaporated  * 

Water    actually  evaporated,    corrected    for 

quality  of  steam  f 

Equivalent  water  evaporated  into  dry  steam 

from  and  at  212**  F.f 

Bquivalent  total  heat  derived  from  fuel  in 

British  thermal  units  f 

Bquivalent  water  evaporated  into  dry  steam 

from  and  at  212"  F.  per  hour 


ECONOMIC  EVAPORATION. 


iVater  actually  evaporated  per  pound  of  dry 
coal,  from  actual  pressure  and  tempera 
turef 


Bquivalent  water  evaporated  per  pound  of 
dry  coal  from  and  at  212**  F.f. 


Equivalent  water  evaporated  per  pound  of 
combustible  from  and  at  212**  F.f 


per  cent, 
deg. 


lbs. 
lbs. 
lbs. 

B.  T.  U. 

lbs. 


lbs. 
lbs. 
lbs. 


Corrected  for  inequality  of  water-level  and  of  steam-pressure  at  beginning 

nd  of  test. 

The  following  shows  how  some  of  the  items  in  the  above  table  are  de- 

from  others: 

!m  27  =  Item  26  X  Item  23. 

\m  28  =  Item  27  X  Factor  of  evaporation. 

ictor  of  evaporation  =     ,       ,  /^and  h  being  respectively  the  total  heau 

in  steam  of  the  average  observed  pressure  and  in  water  of  the  average 

ved  temperature  of  feed,  as  obtained  from  tables  of  the  properties  of  steam 

rater. 

!m  29  =  Item  27  X  (-^—  h). 

:m  31  =  Item  27  ■♦-  Item  18. 

cm  32  =  Item  28  -4-  Item  18  or  =  Item  31  X  Factor  of  evaporation. 

gm  33  =  Item  28  ■♦-  Item  20  or  =  Item  32  •♦•  (per  cent  100  —  Item  19), 

5ms  36  to  38.     First  term  =  Item  20  X  - 

ems  40  to  42.     First  term  =  Item  39  X  0.8698. 

T  V.  Item  30 

cm  43  =  Item  29  X  0.00003  or  = 


em  45  = 


34i    • 
Difference  of  Items  43  and  44 


Item  44. 


"• 


.  Equivalent  italer  evaporalcd  per   pound  of 
diy  coal  with  one  sixlh  refuse,  at  70  p(      "- 
Kiuge-pressure,  from  temperature  □( 
F.  =  Item  33  mullipUed  by  0,7349  .. 


RATB  OF  COMBUSTION. 

Dry  coat  actually  burned  per  square  fool  of 
grate-surface  p«t  hour 

"]  Per  sq,  ft.   of  grate- 
Consumption  of 
dry  coal  per  hour. 
Coal  assumed  with 
one  sixth    refuse. f 


Per  sq.  ft.  of  wat< 
heating  surface.. 

Per  sij.  ti.  of  le> 
area  for  draught 


KATE   OP   BVAPD&ATION. 

39.  Water  evaporated  from  and  at  211'   F.  per 
iquare  foot  of  healing-surfaee  per  hour. . . 

f  Water  evaporated  |  Per  sq.  ii.  of  graie- 
per  hour  from  lem-  1  surface 
peralure  of  too"  F.  I  Per  sq,  ft,  of  waler- 
inio  steam  of  70  I  heating  surface.. 
pounds  gauge-pres-  Per  sq.  It.  of  least 
sure.t                           j      area  for  draught. 

COHMEKCIAL   HORSE  FOWER. 

43-  On  basis  of  thirty  pounds  of  vfater  per  hour 


mpera 


;e  pressure. 


1  of  70  pound! 

(  =  34^  lbs.  from  and  at 
Horsepower,  builders'  rating,  at square 

feel  per  horse  power 

Per    cent    developed  above,  or  below,   rat- 

ingf 


Precautions  are  to  be  taken  in  every  possible  way  to  prevent 
and  avoid  irregularities  in  the  conduct  of  the  trial  and  erron 
of  observation,* 

In  preparing  for  and  conducting  trials  of  steam-boilers  the 
specific  object  of  the  proposed  trial  should  be  clearly  defined 
and  steadily  kept  in  view,  and  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Hosdley-' 

(i)  If  it  be  to  determine  the  efficiency  of  a  given  style  of 
boiler  or  of  boiler-setting  under  normal  conditions,  the  boilc 
brickwork,  grates,  dampers,  flues,  pipes,  in  short,  the  whole  af 
paratus,  should  bt  carefully  examined  and  accurately  describeA 

*  The  appendix  to  the  i«pon  above  qnoKd  sbonld  be  read  In  tUf 
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•nd  any  variation  from  a  normal  condition  should  be  remedied, 
if  possible,  and  if  irremediable,  clearly  described  and  pointed  out. 

(2)  1/  it  be  to  ascertain  the  condition  of  a  given  boiler  or 
set  of  boilers  with  a  view  to  the  improvement  of  whatever  may 
be  faulty,  the  conditions  actually  existing  should  be  accurately 
observed  and  clearly  described. 

(3)  If  the  object  be  to  determine  the  relative  value  of  two 
Or  more  kinds  of  coal,  or  the  actual  value  of  any  kind,  exact 
•quality  of  conditions  should  be  maintained  if  possible,  or, 
l<irhere  that  is  not  practicable,  all  variations  should  be  duly  al- 
lowed for. 

I  (4)  Only  one  variable  should  be  allowed  to  enter  into  the 
■problem  ;  or,  since  the  entire  exclusion  of  disturbing  variations 
Cannot  usually  be  effected,  they  should  be  kept  as  closely  as 
iKissible  within  narrow  limits,  and  allowed  for  with  all  possible 
accuracy. 

Blanks  should  be  provided  in  advance,  in  which  to  enter  all 
I  data   observed  during   the   test.     The   preceding   instructions 
I  contain  the  form  used  in  presenting  the  general  results.     Rec- 
'  ords  should  be,  as  far  as  possible,  made  in  a  standard  form,  in 
Order  that  all  may  be  comparable. 
I         The  observations  must  be  made  by  the  engineer  conduct- 
1  ing  the  trial,  or  by  his  assistants,  with  this  object  distinctly  in 
mind;  and  each  should  have  a  well-defined  part  of  the  work 
Assigned    him,  and  should  assume  responsibility  for  that  part. 
j  having  a  distinct    understanding  in  regard    to  the    extent   of 
his  responsibility,  and  a  good  idea  of  the  extent  and  nature 
of  the  work  done  by  his  colleagues,  and  the  relations  of  each 
part  to  his  own.     No  observations  should  be  permitted  to  be 
,   made  by  unauthorized     persons    for  entrance  upon  the  log; 
^d  no  duties  should  be  permitted  to  be  delegated  by  one  as- 
sistant  to   another,  without   consultation   and  distinct   under- 
I    standing  with  the  engineer  in  charge.     The  trial  should,  wher- 
ever possible,  bo  so  conducted  that  any  error  that  may  occur  in 
the  record  may  be  detected,  checked,  or,  if  advisable,  removed, 
I    iiysome  process  of  mutual  verification  of  related  observations. 
<    It  is  in  this  direction  that  the  use  of  graphical  methods  of  rec- 
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Several  methods  of  weighing  fuel  have  been  found  very  satis- 
factory, but  it  should  be  an  essential  feature  that  the  weights 
shall  be  made  by  one  observer  and  checked  by  another,  at  as 
distant  a  point  as  ts  convenient.  The  weighing  of  the  fuel  by 
one  observer  at  the  point  of  storage,  and  the  record  at  ihut 
point  of  times  of  delivery,  as  well  as  of  weights  of  each  lot,  and 
the  tallying  of  the  number  and  record  of  the  time  of  receipt  il 
the  furnace-door,  wi!I  be  usually  found  a  safe  system.  The  fail- 
ure to  record  any  one  weight  leads  to  similar  error,  and  can 
only  be  certainly  prevented  by  an  effective  method  of  double 
observation  and  check. 

The  same  remarks  apply,  to  a  considerable  extent,  to  ths 
weighing  of  the  water  fed  to  the  boiler.  A  careful  arrangemrnt 
of  weighing  apparatus,  a  double  set  of  observations,  where  pos- 
sible, and  thus  safe  checks  on  the  figures  obtained,  are  essential 
to  certainty  of  results.  With  good  observers  at  the  tank,  and 
with  small  demand  for  water,  a  single  tank  can  be  used;  but 
two  are  preferable  in  all  cases,  and  three  should  be  used  if  tht 
work  demands  very  large  amounts  of  feed-water,  as  at  trials  d 
very  large  boilers,  or  of  "  batteries."  The  more  uniform  the 
water-supply,  as  well  as  the  more  steady  the  firing,  the  less  the 
liability  to  mistake  in  making  the  record. 

The  two  blanks  which  follow  were  prepared  by  the  Autbof 
for  use  in  laboratory  as  well  as  professional  work. 

Such  blanks  are  always  desirable,  and  are  sometimes  even 
more  elaborate  than  those  here  illustrated.*  For  ordinaiy 
purposes,  a  less  complete  tabulation  may  be  sufficient;  whiki 
for  special  purposes  and  for  scientific  investigations  and  the 
work  of  research,  considerable  more  elaboration  may  be  found 
desirable,  or  even  necessary. 

Graphical  methods  of  representation  of  the  data  and  coft 
ditions  and  of  the  progressi  of  the  trial,  as  elsewhere  illustrated 
are  also  often  found  exceedingly  useful  and  convenient. 

376.  Additional  Forms  for  Log  and  Report. — The  fot 
lowing  forms  are  somewhat  more  complete"  than  those  giW 
in  Article  375  : 
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MECHANICAL  LABORATORY,  SIBLEY  COLLEGE,  CORNELL 
UNIVERSITY. 

Log  op    BOILBR-TKIAL. 


Hade  by... 
Cind  of  Boiler. . 


■  ■..189..         ■*'    1 

Report  of  Boilbr-tkst. 


DuraiioDof  Tiikl.... 

Grue^url..  length. .. 

width It.. 


Area  [or  drauchl  (calorimeter). 

Arca.chiDiKT 

Height,  cbinner 

Rilio  heating  10  grate  lUrface. . . 
Ruio  airspace  to  grate-iurrace . 
Buometer Incbea  acre 


Draoght-gauge... 
Abul  Dtc  neam-pr 
Eiternal  air 


Pecd-wate 
Total  coal 


ft.. 


Dry  «oal  cooiumcd Poi 

Total  refine,  dry 

Total  rcfiuc,  dry Per 

Dry  coal  per  hour. 

CombuMihle  per  hour.  

Dry  coal  per  aqtun  fool  of 


Dry  coal  per  aqiurc  fool  of 

DbiutlUe  per  •quare  (ot 

grate Heatiog- 

Quality  of  iteaid  P 

Superheat J 

Total  weight  waterusedr.  , 
(by  meter)  . . 
Total  erap.  dry  tleara 

Total  from  and  at  sij"...  . 


Frcm  im»  F.  I,  JO  PnnJi  ^,  Gttu, 


Poondol  Fuel  

Per  Pound  pfCombuelible,.. 
Per  l-pQund  of  Fuel 


FVr  PnnJ^Fui, 


P,r  Peaudi/Camitaliilt. 


r  Sf.  Fl.  Hi^infnrfatt  ftr  Hr 


peraiure 

.  .Poondi. 
MtSmrfaa 

Equiv.  from  and  aitii*. 
Pit  Sf.  Fl.  tfLmI  Dn 

.^/«™. 

•OnhMiawJUx-equir. 

eT»p. 
H.P 

uilden-  tat- 

Heat  generated  per  hour 

..  B.  T.  U 

Nora,- 


^ard'&immeri 


377-  AbbreTiated  Directions  for  Boiler-testing.—.//- 
paralus. — As  in  standard  tests  :  tanks  and  scales  for  weighing 
water;  meter  for  measuring  water;  apparatus  for  flu&jB 
analysis  ;  barometer  and  pyrometer. 

ZJ/ycfCroMj.— Calibrate  all  apparatus,  meters,  scales,  ther- 
mometers, and  gauges;  arrange  throttling  or  separator  calo- 
rimeter to  obtain  quality  of  steam  delivered.  Note  condition 
of  Boiler  and  Furnace  Rules,  VII-IX.  Start  and  close  the 
test  cither  by  standard  or  alternative  method.  Rules  X  and  XL 
During  test  proceed  as  in  Rules  XIII  and  XlV.  Continue 
tile  test  as  long  as  time  will  permit,  at  least  four  hours,  taking 
simultaneous  observations  each  15  minutes  at  a  signal  j^/cii 
by  a  whistle  :  keep  record  so  that  coal  and  water  consumptioQ 
can  be  computed  for  each  hour. 

Put  100  pounds  of  coal  in  a  box  and  dry  in  a  hot  place  fof 
24  hours;  if  ashes  are  damp  from  use  of  a  steam-blower, dry » 
sample  of  100  pounds  in  same  manner.  In  general,  ashes  may 
be  removed  at  once  and  weighed. 

Report  and  Computation. — Make  report  on  standard  form* 
submitted  and  compute  the  required  quantities.  Submit  with 
report  a  graphical  log,  in  which  time  is  taken  as  abscissa,  and 
the  various  observed  quantities  as  ordinates. 

Revised  Code  for  Boiler-testing. — At  the  meeting  of  the 
American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  in  December, 
1899,  a  revised  code  for  boiler-testing  was  presented  before 
the  society  by  a  special  committee  appointed  for  that  pur- 
pose. The  new  code  is  given  in  the  Appendix  to  this  volume: 
it  differs  from  the  old  one  principally  in  the  use  of  improved 
methods. 
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378.  Uses  of  the  Steam-engine  Indicator. — The  steam* 
mgine  indicator  is  an  instrument  for  drawing  a  diagram  on 
)aper  which  shall  accurately  represent  the  various  changes  of 
)ressure  on  one  side  of  the  piston  of  the  steam-engine  during 
)oth  the  forward  and  return  stroke. 


Fig.  17a.— The  Indicator-diagram. 

The  general  form  of  the  indicator-diagram  is  shown  in  Fig. 
72;  the  ordinates  of  the  diagram,  measured  from  the  line 
^G^  are  proportional  to  the  pressure  per  square  inch  above  the 
^mosphere ;  measured  from  the  line  HH,  are  proportional  to 
^^e  absolute  pressure  per  square  inch  acting  on  the  piston, 
he  abscissa  corresponding  to  any  ordinate  is  proportional  to 
^e  distance  moved  by  the  piston.  ABCDE  is  the  line  drawn 
^ring  the  forward  stroke  of  the  engine,  EFA  that  drawn  dur- 
"^g  the  return  stroke.  The  ordinates  to  the  line  ABCDE  rep- 
^sent  the  pressures  acting  to  move  the  piston  forward ;  those 
^  the  line  EFA  represent  the  pressures  acting  to  retard  or 
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stop  the  motion  of  the  piston  on  its  back  stroke.  The  ordi- 
nates  intercepted  between  the  lines  represent  the  effective 
pressure  acting  to  urge  the  piston  forward.  Since  the  abscissae 
of  the  diagram  are  proportional  to  the  space  passed  through 
by  the  piston,  and  the  intercepted  ordinate  to  the  effective 
pressure  acting  on  the  piston,  the  area  of  the  diagram  must  be 
proportional  to  the  work  done  by  the  steam  on  one  side  of  the 
piston,  acting  on  a  unit  of  area  and  during  both  forward  and 
return  stroke.     (See  Article  21,  page  17.) 

From  this  diagram  can  be  obtained,  by  processes  to  be  ex- 
plained later:  i.  The  quantity  of  power  developed  in  the 
cylinder,  and  the  quantity  lost  in  various  ways, — by  wire-draw- 
ing,  by  back  pressure,  by  premature  release,  by  mal-adjustment 
of  valves,  leakage,  etc. 

2.  The  redistribution  of  horizontal  pressures  at  the  crank- 
pin,  through  the  momentum  and  inertia  of  the  reciprocating 
parts,  and  the  angular  distribution  of  the  tangential  component 
of  the  horizontal  pressure ;  in  other  words,  the  rotative  effect 
around  the  path  of  the  crank. 

3.  Taken  in  combination  with  measurements  of  feed-water 
or  of  the  exhaust  steam,  with  the  amount  and  temperatures  of 
condensing  water,  the  indicator  furnishes  opportunities  for 
measuring  the  heat  losses  which  occur  at  different  points 
during  the  stroke. 

4.  The  indicator-diagram  also  shows  the  position  of  the 
piston  at  times  when  the  valve-motion  opens  or  closes  the 
steam  and  exhaust  ports  of  the  engine.  It  also  furnishes  in- 
formation regarding  the  general  condition  of  the  engine,  and 
the  arrangement  of  the  valves,  adequacy  of  the  ports  and  pas- 
sages, and  of  the  steam  or  the  exhaust  pipes. 

379.  Indicated  and  Dynamometric  Power. — The  steam, 
engine  indicator  is  used  in  all  steam-engine  tests  to  measure 
the  force  of  the  steam  acting  on  a  unit  of  area  of  the  piston.  A 
dynamometer  of  the  absorbing  or  transmission  type  (see  pages 
216  to  228)  is  used  to  measure  the  work  delivered  by  the  steam- 
engine.  The  work  of  the  engine  is  usually  expressed  in  horse- 
power; one  horse-power  being  equivalent  to  33,000  foot-pounds 
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;r  minute.  The  work  shown  by  the  steam-engine  indicator- 
agram  is  termed  the  Indicated  horse-power  (I.H.P.);  that  shown 
f  the  dynamometer,  Dynamometrie  horse-power  (D.H.P.). 

The  mean  effective  pressure  per  unit  of  area  acting  on  the 
islon  is  obtained  from  the  indicator-diagram  ;  this  quantity, 
lultiplied  by  the  area  of  the  piston  and  the  distance  travelled 
^  the  piston  in  feet  per  minute,  will  give  the  work  in  foot- 
ounds.  Thus  let  /  equal  the  mean  effective  pressure, /the 
:ngth  of  stroke  of  the  engine  in  feet,  n  the  number  of  revoUi- 
ens,  a  the  area  of  the  piston  in  square  inches.  Then  the 
^rk  done  per  minute  by  the  steam  acting  on  one  side  of  the 
iston,  in  horse-power,  is 

plan  ~  33,000. 

380.    Early  Forms  of  the  Steam-engine   Indicator. — 

Valf  and  AfcNau^/i  I -—The  steam-engine  indicator  was  in- 
Etited  by  James  Watt,  and  was  extensive- 
'  used  by  him  in  perfecting  his  engine. 
"he  indicator  of  Watt,*  as  used  in  1814, 
onsisted  of  a  small  steam-cylinder  AA, 
s  shown  in  Fig.  173.  in  which  a  piston 
fas  moved  by  the  steam-pressure,  against 
lie  resistance  of  a  spring  J^C.  The  end 
( the  piston-rod  carried  a  pencil,  which 
'as  made  to  press  against  a  sheet  of 
aper  DD,  moved  backward  and  forward 
1  Conformity  to  the  motion  of  the  piston. 
Iythi?5  method  a  diagram  was  produced 
Ktiilar  to  that  shown  in  Fig.  172. 
McNaught's  indicator,  which  succeeded 
hat  of  Watt  and  was  in  general  use  until 
ftout  I S60,  differed  from  the  form  used 
y  Watt  principally  in  the  use  of  a  verti- 
sl  cylinder  instead  of  the  sliding  panel, 
'hich  was  turned  backward  and  forward  ^"'' i"n^TTO»,^'" 
pa. vertical  axis,  in  conformity  to  the  motion  of  the  piston. 

id  Boiler  Trials,  page  130. 
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381.  The  Richards  Indicator.*— The  Richards  indicator 
■was  invented  by  Professor  C.  B.  Richards  about  i860:  it  con- 
tains every  essential  constructive  feature  found  in  recent  indi- 
cators, and  may  be  considered  the  prototype  from  which  al! 
other  indicators  differ  simply  in  details  of  workmanship,  form, 
and  size  of  parts. 

The  construction  of  this  indicator  is  well  shown  in  Fig.  174, 


from  which  it  is  seen  to  consist  of  a  steam-cylindcr  AAM 
which  is  a  piston  B,  connected  by  a  rigid  rod  wiih  the  cap/' 
The  movement  of  the  piston  is  resisted  by  the  spring  CO  i" 
such  a  manner  that  its  motion  in  either  direction  is  proportional 
to  the  pressure.  The  motion  of  the  piston-rod  is  transferred 
to  a  pencil  at  K.  by  links  which  arc  so  arranged  that  the  ptncil 
*  See  ihe  Richard*  Indicator,  tiy  C.  b.  Porter;  N-w  York.  D.  Van  NoitnnL 
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loves  parallel  to  the  piston  B,  but  through  a  considerably 
reater  range.  The  indicator-spring  can  be  taken  out  by 
nscrewing  the  cap  E,  removing  the  top  of  the  instrument  and 
nscrewing  the  piston  B,  and  another  spring  with  a  different 
insion  can  be  substituted.  The  drum  OR  is  made  of  light 
etal,  mounted  on  a  vertical  axis,  and  provided  with  a  spring 
Tanged  to  resist  rotation.  The  drum  is  connected  to  the  cross- 
sad  or  reducing  motion  by  a  cord,  and  is  given  a  motion  in  one 
rection  by  the  tension  transmitted  through  the  cord  and  in  a 
■verse  direction  by  the  indicator  drum-spring.  The  paper  on 
hich  the  diagram  is  to  be  drawn  is  wrapped  smoothly  around 
ledruin  Ci^,  being  held  in  place  by  the  clips /'Q.  The  indicator 
connected  to  the  steam-cylinder  by  a  pipe  leading  to  the 
earance-space  of  the  engine ;  a  cock,  T,  being  screwed  into  this 
pe,  and  the  indicator  connected  to  the  cock  by  the  coupling  U. 
382.  The  Thompson  Indicator. — This  indicator  is  shown 
Figs.  17s  and   176.     It  diff^ers  from  the  Richards  indicator 


Mncipally  in  the  form  of  the  parallel  motion,  form  of  indicator. 
frring,  and  details  of  workmanship.     The  parts  of  the  instru- 


ment  arc  much  lighter,  and  it  is  better  adapted  for  use  on  high- 
speed engines. 

The  use  is  essentially  the  same  as  the  Richards ;  the  method 
of  citanging  springs  should  be  thoroughly  understood,  and  iii' 
follows:  Unscrew  the  milied-edged  cap  at  the  top  of  stcmi- 
cylinder;  then  takf  out  piston,  with  arm  and  connections:  fe 
connect  pencil-lever  and  piston  by  unscrewing  the  small  milled- 
headed  screw  which  connects  them  ;  remove  the  spring  from  Ihc 
piston,  substitute  the  one  desired,  and  put  together  in  siimf 
manner,  being  careful,  of  course,  to  screw  the  spring  up  finii!}' 
against  cap  and  well  down  to  the  piston-head.  The  mcthodol 
changing  springs  is  simple,  easy,  and  convenient,  and  does  not 
require  the  use  of  any  wrench  or  pin  of  any  kind. 

383.  The  Tabor  Indicator. — The  Tabor  indicator,  sfiotni 
in  Figs,  177  and  178.  in  the  form  now  manufactured  diffeis 
from   other   indicators  principally   in  producing   the  paralld 


motion  of  the  pencil  by  a  pin  moving  iti  a  peculiarly-shap^ 
slot.     It  also  differs  in  details  of   construction  and  in  for*  1 
of   the  indicator-spring;    the   pencil-point   being  arranged"  I 
move  not  only  parallel  to  the  pistoji,  but  uniformly  five  tiin'*j 
as  fast  as  the  piston  at  every  part  of  the  range. 
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The  method  of  changing  springs  in  the  Tabor  indicator  is  as 

[>ws :  Remove  the  cover  of  the 

nder,  remove  the  screw  beneath 

piston,  unscrew  the  piston  from 
spring  and  the  spring  from 
coyer,  and  replace  the  spring 

ired.      When    the    lower    end 

the   piston-rod   is   introduced 

I  the  square  hole  in  the  centre 

:he  piston,  care  must  be  taken 

t  it  sets  fairly  in  the  hole  be- ' 

I  the  screw  is  applied.     Unless 

I  care  is  observed,  the  corners 

^catch  and  cause  derangement. 

:    tension   en    Ike   drum-spring 

r  be  varied   by  removing  the 

er  drum,  loosening  the   thumb-screw  which  encircles  the 

tra!  shaft,  lifting  the  drum-carriage  so  as  to  clear  the  stop, 
then  winding  the  carriage  in  the  direction  desired. 

384.  The  Crosby  Indicator. — The  Crosby  indicator  as  at 

ient  constructed  is  shown  in  Figs,  179  and  180.     It  differs 

n  those  already  described  In  the  form  of  piston-  and  drum- 

ngs  and  in  the  arrangement  for  producing  accurate  parallel 

lion. 

The  special  directions  for  this  instrument  are  given  by  the 

lufacturers  as  follows: 

To  remove  the  piston,  spring,  etc.,  unscrew  the  cap,  then,  by 
sleeve,  lift  all  the  connected  parts  free.     This  gives  full 

ess  to  the  parts  to  clean  and  oil  them. 

To  detach  the  spring,  unscrew  the  cap  from  spring-head, 

n  unscrew  piston-rod  from  swivel-head,  then,  with  the  hoj- 

*  slotted  wrench,  unscrew  the  piston-rod  from  the  piston. 

attach  a  spring,  simply  reverse  this  process.  Before  setting 
loot  of  the  spring  unscrew  G  slightly,  then,  after  the  piston- 
has  been  firmly  screwed  down  to  its  shoulder,  set  G  up 

lly  against  the  bead,  and  thereby  take  up  all  lost  motion. 

It  is  often  desirable  to  change  the  position  0/  the  almospheri^ 
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line  on  the  paper.  This  can  easily  be  done  by  unscrewing  ihc 
cap  from  the  cylinder  and  raising  the  sleeve  BB  which  carri« 
the  pencil-movement.      Then  turn  the  cap  lo  the  right  or  left, 


and  the  piston-rod  will  be  screwed  off  or  on  the  swivel  E,  a" 
the  position  of  the  atmospheric  line  will  be  raised  or  lowered 

Never  remove  the  pins  or  screws  from  the  Joints  K,  /,  Z. ' 
bul  keep  them  well  oiled  with  refined  porpoise-jaw  oil,  wh' 
is  furnished  with  each  instrument. 

The   h'tision   oh   the   drum-spring  should   be    increased 
diminished  according  to  the  speed  at  which  the  instrument 
used,  by  means  of  the  thumb-nut  on  lop  of  the  drum-spindl< 

Use  a  spring  of  sueh  -i  number  that  the  diagram  will  not 
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over  one  and  tliree-quart-^r  inches  high ;  as,  for  instance,  a  No. 
40  spring  should  not  be  used  for  pressures  above  70  lbs. 


385.  The  Calkins  Indicator. — The  Calkins  indicator  is 
one  of  the  recent  forms  worthy  of  notice.  It  possesses,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  181.  the  usual  features  of  steam-engine  indicators, 
modified  by  details  of  construction  in  its  moving  parts  and  form 
of  indicator-spring.  The  parallel  motion  is  produced  partly  by 
cams,  partly  by  links,  and  gives  a  good  diagram  2J  inches  in 
height.  The  spring  is  inserted  by  screwing  it  first  into  the 
cap  and  afterward  screwing  on  the  piston  to  the  squared  shank. 

The  drum-spring  is  adjusted  by  simply  turning  a  ratchet- 
wheel  placed  beneath  the  paper-drum. 
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386.  The  Straight  Lyne  and  the  Perfection  Indicators 
•—The  straight  Lyne  indicator,  as  sliowii  in  Fig.  182,  was  ij& 


k 


signed   by  Mr.  L.  F.  Lyne.     Its  principal  peculiarity  i 
guide  near  the  paper  drum  for  securing  the  parallel  motion. 

The  Perfection  indicator,  shown  in  Fig.  183,  differs  frc?" 
those  described  in  the  form  of  tiie  spring  and  in  the  arrange 
iiient  of  the  levers  for  the  parallel  motion,  This  instrument  J* 
made  with  jewelled  bearings  and  with  aluminium  drum. 
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387.  The  Bachelder,  Straight  Line,  and  Arc  Indicators. 
he  Bachelder  indicator,  as  shown  in  Fig.  184,  differs  radi- 


'  from  the  indicators  described  in  the  form  of  springs  em- 
ed ;    the   indicator-spring    is    flat    and   arranged   with   a 


rable  fulcrum,  30  that  the  scale  of  the  spring  can  be  easily 
quickly  changed,  and  the  drum-spring  is  conical  in  form. 
The  straight-line   indicator,  as  shown   in  Fig.   185,  differs 
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from  the  ones  described  principally  in  the  form  of  Its  parallel 
motion.  The  instrument  shown  in  the  figure  has  a  redudng 
motion  attached  as  a  part  of  ihe  indicator,  which  the  authorrt 
gards  as  a  desirable  improvement. 


Tlie  arc  indicator  is  similar  to  the  straight-line  indicators* 
shown  above,  but  the  pencil  part  is  pivoted  to  a  fixed  poinli 
and  the  pencil  rises  in  an  arc  of  a  circle  instead  of  a  straight 
line. 

388.  Parts  of  the  Steam-engine  Indicator. — The  f»>ti 
of  the  steam-engine  indicator  must  be  constructed  essentially 
as  follows: 

1.  The  Steam-cylinder. — This  contains  the  piston,  the  indi- 
cator-spring, and  attachments  for  the  pencil  mechanism.  I" 
the  upper  portions  of  the  walls  relief-holes  are  bored  to  insUK 
atmospheric  pressure  above  the  piston, 

2.  The  Piston. — This  is  usually  solid,  with  grooves  or  hoi** 
in  its  outer  edge;  it  is  made  to  fit  loosely  in  the  cyUndefto 
reduce  friction,  and  is  not  steam-tight.  When  in  use  it  fflUil 
be  lubricated  with  cylinder-oil  of  best  quality;  it  is  connect«J 
to  the  pencil  mechanism  by  a  piston-rod. 

i-  The  Pencil  Mechanism. — This  receives  the  motion  ffOOi 
the  piston-rod,  increases  its  amplitude,  and  transfers  it  to  3 
pencil  by  means  of  guides  or  parallel-motion  links,  so  thattl* 


pencil  moves  in  a  right  line  and  usually  four  to  six  times  the 
ilistance  of  the  piston.     The  height  of  the  atmospheric  line,  or 
line  of  no  pressure,  on  the  drum,  can  often  be  adjusted  by    ' 
means  of  a  threaded  sleeve  fitting  on  the  piston-rod.     In  the    I 
arc  indicator  the  pencil  swings  in  an  arc  of  a  circle, 

4,  The  Indicator-spring. — This  is  usually  a  helical  spring; 
when  in  use  it  has  one  end  screwed  to  the  upper  head  of  the 
cylinder,  and  the  other  screwed  to  the  piston.  To  insure  accu- 
rate results  t)ie  spring  must  be  accurate,  and  there  must  be  no 
play  or  lost  motion  between  the  piston  and  the  cylinder-head, 
and  the  spring  must  receive  and  deliver  the  force  axially.  The 
number  of  pounds  pressure  on  the  square  inch  required  to  move 
the  pencil  one  inch  is  stamped  on  the  spring,  and  the  springs 
are  designated  by  that  number.  It  is  essential  to  know  the 
error,  if  any,  in  this  number.  A  spring  can  be  readily  removed 
and  another  substituted  when  desired  ;  the  maximum  compres- 
sion probably  should  not  exceed  one  third  of  an  inch. 

The  spring  is  in  many  respects  the  most  important  part  of 
the  indicator,  as  the  form  of  the  diagram  is  directly  affected 
by  any  error.     The  following  cuts  show  some  of  the  principal 


fcrms  adopted  by  a  few  of  the  makers,  and  it  may  perhaps  be 
sufficient  to  state  that  within  the  range  of  action  of  the  indi- 
^^^c  any  of  these  forms  can  be  made  practically  perfect. 
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The  Bachelder  indicator  (see  Fig.  184)  is  made  with  a  flat 
spring,  and  to  a  certain  extent  the  tension  is  regulated  by 
changing  its  fulcrum. 

5.  The  Paper-drum^  to  which  the  card  is  attached,  consists 
of  a  brass  cylinder  attached  to  a  spindle  which  is  connected 
to  the  drum-spring,  the  action  of  which  has  been  described. 
The  drum  can  be  removed  readily,  and  the  tension  on  the 
spring  changed  at  pleasure.  Two  clips  or  fingers  serve  to  hold 
the  paper  in  position. 

6.  The  Cord  used,  although  not  a  part  of  the  indicator, 
must  be  selected  with  great  care;  it  must  be  of  a  character 
not  to  be  stretched  by  the  forces  acting  on  the  indicator. 
Steel  wire  is  sometimes  used  for  this  purpose.  Any  variation 
in  length  of  the  connecting  cord  affects  the  abscissa  in  the 
diagram. 

7.  The  Reducing-motions^  also  not  a  part  of  the  indicator, 
must  give  an  exact  reproduction,  on  a  smaller  scale,  of  the 
motion  of  the  piston ;  otherwise  the  length  of  the  indicator- 
diagram  will  either  not  be  accurately  reduced,  or  the  events 
will  not  be  properly  timed. 

389.  The  table  opposite  gives  the  actual  dimensions  of  the 
principal  indicators  described,  as  obtained  by  careful  measure- 
ment of  those  owned  by  Sibley  College. 

390.  Reducing-motions  for  Indicators. — The  maximum 
motion  of  the  indicator-drum  is  usually  less  than  four  inches ; 
consequently  it  can  seldom  be  connected  directly  to  the  cross- 
head  of  the  engine,  but  must  be  connected  to  some  apparatus 
which  has  a  motion  less  in  amplitude  but  corresponding  exactly 
in  all  its  phases  to  that  of  the  cross-head.  This  apparatus  is 
termed  a  reducing-motion.  Since  the  horizontal  components 
of  the  indicator-diagram  and  consequently  its  area  and  form 
depend  upon  the  motion  of  the  piston,  it  is  evident  that  the 
accuracy  of  the  diagram  depends  upon  the  accuracy  of  the 
reducing-motion.  Various  combinations  of  levers  and  pulleys 
have  been  used*  for  reducing-motions,  a  few  of  which  will  be 


*  See  Thurston's  Engine  and  Boiler  Trials. 
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,'scribed.      Several    simple    forms    of    reducing-motion    are 
en  here  as  suggestions,  but  it  is  expected  that  the  student 
-"'i'  devise  other  motions  if  required,  and  ascertain  the  amouiil 
;rror,  if  any,  in  the  motion  used. 


The  cheaper  and  more  easily  arranged  reducing-motion< 
consist  usually  of  some  form  of  swinging  lever  or  pendulunt 
(see  Fig.  188)  pivoted  at  one  point,  and  connected  at  its 
lower  end  to  tiie  cross-head  by  a  lever.  The  indicator-cord 
is  attached  to  the  swinging  lever  at  some  point  having  the 
proper  motion.     These  motions  never  give  an  exact  reprodu& 
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1  of  the  motion  of  the  piston  ;  but  if  the  pendulum  and 
is-head  are  simultaneously  at  the  centre  of  the  stroke,  the 
3r  is  very  small. 


A  form  of  the  pendulum-motion,  called  the  Brumbo  pulley, 
requentlyused  as  shown  in  Fig,  189.  The  pendulum  issome- 
es  modified,  so  that  its  lower  end   is  pivoted  directly  to  a 


;nt  in  the  cross-head,  its  upper  half  moving  verlicallj'  in  a 
inging  tube.  The  cord  is  attached  to  an  arc  on  this  tube  as 
Fig.  188. 


EXPERIMENTAL   ENGIffEERtlfG. 

The  pantograph,  or  lazy-tongs,  as  shown  in  Fig,  igo,  with 
plan  of  method  of  attachment  shown  in  Fig,  igi,  is  a  perfect 
reducing  motion,  but   because  of  its  numerous  joints  it  is  not 


adapted  to  high-speed  engines. 


A  form  of  pantograph  with  four  joints  only,  shown  in  F^i 
192,  is  much  better  adapted  to  high-speed  engines  than  the  one 
-  with  more  numerous  joints  shown  above. 


Reducing-ivheeh, —  Reducing  wheels,  which  consist  of  * 
large  and  a  small  pulley  (see  Fig.  193)  attached  to  the  SJUW 
axis,  are  extensively  used  by  engineers.  The  method  of  att•d^ 
ing  this  reducing-motion  to  an  engine  is  shown  in  Fig.  I94> 

391.  The  Indicator-cord.— The  indicator-cord  should  bcM 
nearly  as  possible  inexten^iible.  since  any  stretch  of  the  Corf 
causes  a  corresponding  error  in  the  motion  of  the  indiciW- 
drum.     As  it  is  nearly  impossible  to  secure  a  cord  that  will  not 
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Stretch,  it  should  be  made  as  short  as  possible,  and  a  fine  vs-ire  ol 
Steel  or  iron  or  of  hard-drawn  brass  should  be  used  if  practicable. 


The  indicator-cord  supplied  by  makers  of  indicators  is  a  braided 
hard  cotton  cord,  stretching  but  little  under  the  required  stress. 
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If  a  "  rig"  is  to  be  permanently  erected,  it  is  recommended  thst 
the  motion  be  taken  from  a  sliding  bar  attached  to  the  cros* 
head  and  extending  to  or  beyond  the  indicators.  The  anglr 
of  Ike  cord  with  the  path  of  motion  of  the  cross-head  should 
be  as  nearly  constant  as  possible,  since  any  variation  in  this 
angle  will  cause  a  distortion  in  the  motion  of  the  drum. 

In  Figs.  189,  192,  and  194  will  be  seen  devices  t a  over- 
come the  effect  of  angularity  of  the  indicator-cord. 

The  indicator<ord  is  usually  hooked  and  unhooked  into  a 
loop  in  a  cord  fastened  to  the  reducing-motion.  A  very  con- 
venient form  for  such  a  loop,  and  one  that  can  readily  be  ad- 
justed, is  shown   in   Fig.   195,     The  indicator-cord   is  usually 


I 


provided  with  a  hook  fastened  as  shown  in  Fig.  182,  which  Is 
hooked  when  diagrams  are  needed  into  the  loop  attached  to 
the  reducing-motion. 

The  author  would  strongly  urge  that  the  indicator-cord  be 
arranged  so  as  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  frequent  hooking  and 
unhooking,  thus  throwing  severe  and  unnecessary  strains  on 
the  indicator-drum  and  cord  :  this  can  be  done  by  connecting 
a  point  on  the  cord  near  the  indicator  with  a  spiral  spring 
fastened  to  a  fixed  point  in  the  line  of  the  cord  produced.  This 
spring  should  be  strong  enough  to  keep  the  stack  out  of  the  cord. 
When  it  is  desired  to  stop  the  motion,  the  drum-cord  is  pulW 
toward  the  reducing-motion  to  the  extent  of  its  travel,  and 
held  or  tied  until  another  diagram  is  needed.  Som;  of  the 
indicator-drums  are  provided  with  ratchets  or  detents  that 
serve  the  same  purpose.  When  several  indicators  arc  in 
use  and  simultaneous  diagrams  are  required,  a  detent-motion 
worked  by  an  electric  current  will  prove  very  sat isf actor)'. 
In  case  of  (amponnd  engines  when  numerous  indicators  are  re- 
quired these  suggestion-^  become  of  even  greater  importance. 

392.  Standardization  of  the  Indicator. — The  accuracy  of 
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indicator-diagram  depends  upon  the  following  features,  all 
hich  should  be  the  subject  of  careful  examination : 
i)  Uniformity  of  the  indicator-spring. 

2)  Accuracy  of  the  drum-motion. 

3)  Parallelism  of  the  piston-movement  t^  the  cylinder, 

4)  Parallelism  of  the  pencil-movement  t^  the  axis  of  the 
"n. 

^5)  Friction  of  the  piston  and  pencil-movements. 
[6)  Lost  motion. 

The  calibration  of  these  parts  should  be  made  as  nearly  as 
>ible  under  the  conditions  of  actual  use  and  as  described 
he  following  articles. 

{93.  Calibration  of  the  Indicator-spring. — The  accuracy 
le  indicator-spring  is  only  to  be  determined  by  comparison 
I  standardized  apparatus.  This  may  be  done  as  follows : 
Firstly :  with  the  open  mercury  column.  This  can  be  done 
I  steam  only,  as  the  leakage  of  water  past  the  loosely-fitting 
)n  would  render  it  impossible  to  maintain  the  pressure, 
rt  the 'spring;  see  that  the  indicatt^r  is  oiled  and  in  good 
lition.  Attach  the  indicator  as  previously  explained  for 
calibration  of  steam-gauges,  page  338 ;  put  paper  on  the 
n  ;   turn  on  steam-pressure  until  the  instrument  is  warm; 

ofif  the  steam,  and  pressing  the  pencil  lightly  against  the 
iVy  turn  the  drum  by  hand,  thus  drawing  the  atmospheric 
Apply  pressure  by  increments  equal  to  one  fifth  that 
ked  on  the  spring,  keeping  the  motion  continually  upward, 
ping  only  long  enough  to  draw  the  line  for  the  required 
sure.  Take  ten  increments  first  up  then  down ;  the  average 
tion  of  any  line  will  give  the  ordinate  corresponding  to 

pressure ;  the  difference  between  any  two  lines  (see  Fig. 

will  be  twice  the  friction  of  indicator-piston  at  tliat point, 
Jecond  :  with  the  standard  scales.  This  method  was  devised 
^rofessor  M.  E.  Cooley,  of  Ann  Arbor.  In  this  case  the 
:ator  is  supported  on  a  bracket  above  the  platform  of  the 
*s.  Force  is  applied  to  the  indicator-piston  by  means  of  a 
which  can  be  raised  or  lowered  by  turning  a  hand-wheel ; 
rod  terminates  above  in  a  cap  nicely  fitted  to  the  under 
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;  piston,  and  below  it  rests  on  a  pedestal  standing  on 

jiai  of  the  scales.     Any  force  applied  to  compress  Ihe 

■ng  \i,  .-^istered  on  the  scale  beam.     The  reading  of  the 

:-bcam  is  that  force  acting  on  one-half  square  inch,  as  ihe 

usually  one-half  square  inch  in  area ;  this  is  to  be  multi- 

1  to  correspond  with  the  reading  given  by  the  indica- 

ipi      ;.     The  indicator  can  be  heated  by  wrapping  rubber 

ng  around  the  cylinder  and  passing  .steam  through  the  tubf. 
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394,  Test  for  Parallelism  of  the  Pencil-movement  to  the 
Axis  of  the  Drum. — This  is  tested  by  removing  the  spring 
from  the  indicator,  rotathig  tlie  drum,  and  drawing  an  atmos- 
pheric line;  then  hold  the  drum  stationary  in  various  positions 
and  press  the  piston  of  the  indicator  upward  throughout  its 
full  stroke,  while  the  pencil  is  in  contact  with  the  paper.  The 
lines  thus  drawn  should  be  parallel  to  each  other  and  perpen- 
dicular to  the  atmospheric  line. 

Parallelism  of  the  piston-movement  to  the  cylinder  axis  ta 
shown  when  the  increments  for  equal  pressure  are  the  same  in  all 
positions  of  the  diagram.  It  is  important  that  the  piston  is  not 
■cramped  or  pushed  over  by  the  spring,  in  any  part  of  its  stroke. 

Friction  of  the  piston  and  pencil-movement  can  be  determined 
in  the  calibration  of  the  indicator-spring  as  explained.  When 
the  spring  is  removed  from  the  indicator,  the  parts  should 
work  easily  and  freely  but  without  lost  motion. 

395.  Accuracy  of  the  Drum -motion. — The  accuracy  of  the 
drum-motion  depends  on  the  form  of  the  drum-spring,  the 
mass  moved,  the  length  of  the  diagram,  and  the  elasticity  of 
the  connecting  cord. 

Indicator-drums  would  revolve  in  a  harmonic  motion  if 
the  inertia  of  the  mass  could  be  neglected.  The  speed  of  ro- 
tation is  greatest  near  the  half-stroke  of  the  piston;  therefore, 
if  the  drum-spring  tension  can  be  adjusted  so  as  to  exactly 
counterbalance  the  effect  of  the  inertia  of  the  moving  parts, 
the  theoretical  harmonic  motion  will  be  nearly  realized. 

In  most  indicator  drum-springs  the  tension  increases  directly 
in  proportion  to  the  extension.  Since  the  speed  of  the  drum 
is  greatest  at  half  stroke,  at  this  point  the  drum  will  run 
-ahead  of  its  theoretic  motion  if  the  spring  tension  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  counteract  the  effect  of  the  inertia  of  the  moving  parts. 
Therefore  if  the  tension  of  the  drum-spring  is  adjusted  to 
exactly  balance  the  effect  of  inertia  at  half-stroke,  the  card 
should  be  as  nearly  as  possible  theoretically  correct.  To  ob- 
tain the  value  of  this  tension,  use  is  made  of  the  formula  for 
the  harmonic  motion  of  a  body  as  follows.     Let 


I 


A 


=  time  of  J  length  of  card  =  J  of  a  revolution  ; 
=  i  length  of  card  ; 


P  =  pM  =  7",  where  T  is  the  tension  in  the  spring  at  i  ihe 
length  of  the  card. 

m :  a  ^  —  C  ■ 


_  Z 
Ms 


The  foot,  pound,  second   system  is  used  in 
The  results  are  shown  in  the  following  table. 


the  formula^ 
OP  1,0  u.     fl 


Rctolutioni 

Poundi  of 

Pound!  of 

ForeetopuU 

Force  to  pull 

Min?H. 

Drum  .,7S  'n. 

Minute. 

Dmmi.TjV 

50 

0   10 

ass 

1-5 

75 

0.2s 

250 

3'5 

0,50 

ajS 

3-8 

lis 

300 

4.55 

150 

l.\% 

350 

6. IS 

175 

'■55 

375 

7.0 

300 

I.o 

400 

S.o 

The  total  error  introduced  by  inertia  can  be  determined  a* 
follows:  Attaching  the  indicator  to  an  engine,  permit  il  to 
run  sufficiently  long  to  harden  the  cord  and  the  knots,  then 
stop  the  engine,  turn  it  over  by  hand  and  find  the  length  of  the 
diagram  with  the  speed  so  small  as  to  eUminate  the  inertia; 
leaving  the  cords  connected,  run  the  engine  at  full  speed:  any 
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inertia  cticct  will  be  shown  by  an  increase  in  the  length  of  the 
diagram.  This  increase  in  length  may  be  partly  due  to  stretch 
in  the  indicator-cord  caused  by  inertia  of  tlie  rotating  parts,  as 
even  with  the  best  tension  on  the  springs,  determined  as  ex- 
plained, it  may  be  sensibly  lessened  by  the  use  of  wire.  A 
simple  arrangement,  consisting  of  a  pin  and  connecting-rod 
leading  to  the  face-plate  of  a  lathe,  the  tool-rest  being  utilized 
as  a  guide,  may  be  used  instead  of  an  engine  for  obtaining 
complete  determination  of  this  error.  The  amount  of  error 
caused  by  over-travel  of  the  drum  has  been  found  by  experi- 
ment to  be  from  0,5  to  1.5  per  cent  at  250  revolutions,  with  the 
best  tension  on  the  drum  spring. 

Uniform  Tension  on  the  Indicator-cord. — It  is  often  impor- 
tant to  detcrminewhether  the  drum-spring  maintains  a  uniform 
tension  on  the  cord,  or  whether  it  alternately  exerts  a  greater 
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or  less  stress ;  this  may  be  determined  by  the  instrument  shown 
in  Fig.  197.  The  testing  instrument  consists  of  a  wooden 
plate.  A,  on  one  end  of  which  is  fastened  the  brass  frame,  BB, 
carrying  the  slide,  C,  with  if;  cross-head,  D.  The  head  of 
the  spring,  F,  is  screwed  to  the  cross-head,  while  the  other 
end  is  connected  with  the  bent  lever,  G,  carrying  the  pencil 
The  connecting-rod,  E,  which  moves  the  slide,  6",  receive* 
its  motion  from  a  crank  not  shown  in  the  figure.  The 
swinging  leaf  holds  the  paper  on  which  the  diagram  is  to  be 
taken.  The  indicator  to  be  tested  is  clamped  to  the  plate  as 
shown,  and  the  drum-cord  connected  with  the  free  end  of  the 
spring.  The  crank  is  made  to  move  at  the  speed  at  which 
it  ia  desired  to  test  the  drum-spring.  The  paper  is  then 
pressed  up  to  the  pencil  and  the  diagram  taken.    If  the  tension 


on  the  cord  Js  constant,  the  lines  which  represent  the  forward 
and  return  strokes  will  be  parallel  to  the  motion  of  the  slide; 
but,  if  the  stress  is  not  constant,  the  pencil  will  rise  and  (alias 
the  stress  is  greater  or  less.  The  line  drawn  when  the  cord 
has  been  detached  from  the  indicator  (Fig.  198)  is  the  line  of  no 
stress.  In  the  diagram,  horizontal  distance  represents  the 
position  of  the  drum,  and  vertical  distance  represents  strain 
on  tht  cord.  The  perfect  diagram  would  be  two  lines  near 
together  and  parallel  to  the  line  of  no  stress,  and  would  repre- 
sent a  constant  stress,  and  consequently  a  constant  stretch  of 
the  cord,  from  which  no  error  would  result. 

Whtn  the  length  of  tlie  cord  and  the  amount  it  will  stretch 
under  varying  stresses  is  known,  the  errors  in  the  diagram  dut 
to  stretch  of  cord  caused  by  irregular  stresses  applied  by  the 
■drum-spring  can  be  calculated. 


396.  To  Adjust  and  Calibrate  a  Dnim-sprinsf. 

1.  Find  the  weight  of  the  moving  parts,  and  compute  the 
theoretic  stress  on  the  indicator-cord,     (See  Article  395.) 

2.  Attach  to  the  face-plate  of  a  lathe  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  speed  can  be  varied  within  wide  limits. 

3.  Draw  diagrams  at  various  rates  of  speed,  various  lengths 
of  stroke,  and  various  tensions  on  the  drum-spring. 

4.  Find  the  error  in  the  diagram  for  each  condition.  Plot 
the  results,  and  deduce  from  the  curve  shown  the  best  length 
of  diagram  and  best  tension  for  each  speed. 
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5.  Repeat  the  same  operations  with  the  Brown  spring  test- 
ing-device, and  compare  the  results. 

397.  Method  of  Attaching  the  Indicator  to  the  Cylinder. 
— Holes  for  the  indicator  are  drilled  in  the  clearance-spaces  at 
the  ends  of  the  cylinders,  in  such  a  position  that  they  are  not 
-even  partially  choked  by  any  motion  of  the  piston.  These 
lioles  are  fitted  for  connection  to  half-inch  pipe:  they  are 
located  preferably  in  horizontal  cylinders  at  the  top  of  the 
<ylinder ;  but  if  the  clearance-spaces  are  not  sufficiently  great 
they  may  be  drilled  in  the  heads  of  the  cylinder,  and  connec- 
tions to  the  indicators  made  by  elbows.     The  holes  for  the  in- 


Fic  199. — Sbction  op  Crosby  Tmrbb-way  Cock. 


Fig.  aoo. — Elevation  op  Ckosby 
Thkbb-way  Cock. 


dicator-cocks  are  usually  put  in  the  cylinders  by  the  makers  of 
the  engine,  but  in  case  they  have  to  be  drilled  great  care  must 
be  exercised  that  no  drill-chips  get  into  the  cylinder.  This  may 
be  entirely  prevented  by  blocking  the  piston  and  admitting 
twenty  or  thirty  pounds  of  steam-pressure  to  the  cylinder. 

The  connections  for  the  indicator  are  to  be  made  as  short  and 
direct  as  possible.  Usually  the  indicator-cock  can  be  screwed* 
directly  into  the  holes  in  the  cylinder,  and  an  indicator  attached 
at  each  end.  In  case  a  single  indicator  is  used  to  take  dia- 
grams from  both  ends  of  the  cylinder,  half-inch  piping  with  as 
easy  bends  as  possible  is  carried  to  a  three-way  cock,  as  in  Fig; 
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hich  the  indicator  is  attached.    The  cock  is  located 
V  as  possible  equidistant  from   the  two  ends  of  the 

rm  of  the  three-way  cock  is  shown  in  Figs.  199  and 
method  of  connecting  in  Fig.  194. 
cting  an  indicator-cock,  use  a  wrench  very  cart 

,  Qi<        1  no  account  use  lead  in  the  coninjctions,  as  it  is 
to  in  the  indicator  and  prevent  the  free  motion  of 

rectioas  for  Taking  Indicator-diagrams, 
siiy,  provide  a  perfect   reducing-motioii,  and   make  ar- 
[ements   so   that   the   indicator- drum   can   be  stopped  or 
^d  at  full  speed  of  the  engine-     (See  Article  391.) 
condly,  clean   and  oil    the  indicator,  and   attach   it  to 
igine  as  previously  explained.     Insert  proper  spring;  oil 
n  with  cylinder-oil. 
ihirdly,  put  proper  tension  on  the  drum-spring  (see  Aitide 
:  see  that  the  pencil-point  is  sharp  and  will  draw  a  line 

Fourthly,  connect  the  indicator-cord  to  the  reducing-motion; 
turn  the  engine  over  and  adjust  the  cord  so  that  the  indicator, 
drum  has  the  proper  movement  and  does  not  hit  the  stops. 

Fifthly,  put  the  paper  on  the  drum  ;  turn  on  steam,  allow  it 
to  blow  through  the  relief-hole  In  the  side  of  the  cock;  then 
admit  steam  to  the  indicator-cylinder,  close  the  indicator-cock, 
start  the  drum  in  motion,  and  draw  the  atmospheric  line  with 
engine  and  drum  in  motion ;  open  the  cock,  press  the  pencil 
lightly  and  take  the  diagram ;  close  the  cock  and  draw  a  second 
atmospheric  line.  Do  not  try  to  obtain  a  heavy  diagram,  as  ail 
pressure  on  the  card  increases  the  indicator  friction  and  causes 
more  or  less  error.  Take  as  light  a  card  as  can  be  seen ;  brass 
point  and  metallic  paper  are  to  be  used  when  especially  line 
diagrams  are  required. 

When  the  load  is  varying,  and  the  average  horse-power  is 
required,  it  is  better  to  allow  the  pencil  to  remain  during  a 
number  of  revolutions,  and  to  take  the  mean  efTective  pressure 
from  the  several  diagrams  drawn. 
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Remove  card  after  diagram  faa$  been  taken,  and  on  the 
hack  of  card  make  note  of  the  following  particulars,  as  far  as 
conveniently  obtainable : 


No Time Date. 

Diagram  from  M.« . ..  .•  ...•• .Engine 

Diameter  of  qrlinder 

Length  of  stroke 

Revolutions  per  minute 

Pressure  of  steam,  in  lbs.,  in  boiler. . 

Position  of  throttle-valve 

Vacuum  per  gauge,  in  inches 

Temperature  of  hot-well 

Scale  of  spring 

Inside  diameter  of  feed-pipe 

••  **        **  exhaust-pipe 

• 

Valves 


Built  by 

Pressure  . 

Barometer  reads    

Throttle.. 

Regulator 

Remarks 


Sixthly,  after  a  sufficient  number  of  diagrams  has  been  taken^ 
remove  the  piston,  spring,  etc.,  from  the  indicator  while  it  is 
still  upon  the  cylinder ;  allow  the  steam  to  blow  for  a  moment 
through  the  indicator-cylinder,  and  then  turn  attention  to  the 
piston,  spring,  and  all  movable  parts,  which  must  be  thoroughly 
wiped,  oiled,  and  cleaned.  Particular  attention  should  be  paid 
to  the  springs,  as  their  accuracy  will  be  impaired  if  they  are  al« 
lowed  to  rust ;  and  great  care  should  be  exercised  that  no  gritty 
substance  be  introduced  to  cut  the  cylinder  or  scratch  the 
piston.     Be  careful  never  to  bend  the  steel  bars  or  rods. 

399.  Care  of  the  Indicator. — The  steam-engine  indicator 
is  a  delicate  instrument,  and  its  accuracy  is  liable  to  be  im« 
paired  by  rough  usage.  It  must  be  handled  with  care,  kept 
clean  and  bright;  its  journals  must  be  kept  oiled  with  suitable 
oil.  It  must  be  kept  in  adjustment.  In  general, all  screws  can 
be  turned  by  hand  sufficiently  tight,  and  ncFWrench  should  be 
used  to  connect  or  disconnect  it.  Never  use  lead  on  the  con- 
nections. Before  using  it,  take  it  apart,  clean  and  oil  it.  Try 
each  part  separately.  See  if  it  works  smoothly ;  if  so,  put  it 
together  without  the  spring.     Lift  the  pencil-lever,  and  let  it 
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tly  free,  insert  the  spring  as  explained,  and  see  that 

"O  lost  motion  ;  oil  the  piston  with  cylinder-oil,  and  all 

;s  with  nut-  or  best  sperm-oil.     Give  it  steam,  but  do 

ciiiut  to  take  a  card  until  it  blows  dry  steam  through  tint 

the  oil  from  the  engine  gums  the  indicator,  always 

ind  clean  it.     After  using  it  remove  the  spring,  Avj 

all  p         of  the  indicator,  then  wipe  off  with  oily  waste. 

Miu.cator  in  its  box.  in  which  it  will  go,  as  a  rule, 

'.  but  it  requires  no  pounding  to  get  it  properly  in 

t,        I         :lose  the  box  to  protect  it  from  dust. 


CHAPTER   XVII. 


THE  INDICATOR  DIAGRAM. 


400.  Definitions. — The  indicator-diagram  is  the  diagram 
taken  by  the  indicator,  as  explained  in  Article  378,  page  459. 

In  the  diagram  the  ordinates  correspond  to  the  pressures 
per  square  inch  acting  on  the  piston,  the  abscissae  to  the  travel 


I'iG.  «ox.—> Diagram  prom  an  Improvbd  Greene  Engine.    Cylinder,  i6  Inches  in  Diameter^ 
36  Inches  Stroke.    Boiler-pressure,  ioo  lbs.    8o  Revolutions  per  minute.    Scale,  50. 

of  the  piston.  During  a  complete  revolution  of  an  engine 
occuT  four  phases  of  valve-motion  which  are  shown  on  the  indi- 
cator-diagram, viz. :  admission,  CDE,  when  the  valve  is  open 
and  the  steam  is  passing  into  the  cylinder;  expansion^  EFy 
when  steam  is  neither  admitted  nor  released  and  acts  by  its 
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expansive  force  to  move  the  piston ;  exitaust,  FGH,  when 
the  admission.port  is  dosed  and  the  exhaust  opened  so  that 
steam  is  escaping  from  the  cylinder;  and  compression,  HC, 
when  all  the  ports  are  closed  and  the  steam  remaining  in  the 
cylinder  acts  to  bring  the  piston  to  rest. 

Tfie  Atmospheric  Line,  AB,  is  a  line  drawn  by  the  pencil  of 
the  indicator  when  the  connections  with  the  engine  are  closed 
and  both  sides  oC  the  piston  are  open  to  the  atmosphere.  This 
line  represents  on  the  diagram  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere, 
or  zero  gauge-pressure. 

The  Vacuum  Line,  OK,  is  a  reference-line  drawn  a  distance 
corresponding  to  the  barometer-pressure  (usually  about  14." 
pounds)  by  scale  below  the  atmospheric  line.  It  represents  a 
perfect  vacuum,  or  absence  of  all  pressure. 

The  Clearance  Line.  OK,  is  a  reference-line  drawn  at  a  dis- 
tance  from  the  end  o(  the  diagram  equal  to  the  same  per  cent 
of  its  length  as  the  clearance  or  volume  not  swept  through  by 
the  piston  is  of  the  piston-displacement.  The  distance  between 
the  clearance  line  and  the  end  of  the  diagram  represents  the 
volume  of  the  clearance  of  the  ports  and  passages  at  the  end  of 
the  cylinder. 

The  Line  of  Boiler-pressure,  JK,  is  drawn  parallel  to  the 
atmospheric  line,  and  at  a  distance  from  it  by  scale  equal  to 
the  boiler-pressure  snown  by  the  gauge.  The  difference  in 
pounds  between  it  and  DE  shows  the  loss  of  pressure  due  to 
the  steam-pipe  and  the  ports  and  passages  in  the  engine. 

The  Admission  Line,  CD,  shows  the  rise  of  pressure  due  to 
the  admission  of  steam  to  tlie  cylinder  by  opening  the  steam- 
valve.  If  the  steam  is  admitted  quickly  when  the  engine  is 
about  on  the  dead-centre,  this  line  will  be  nearly  vertical. 

The  Point  of  Admission,  C,  indicates  the  pressure  when  the 
admission  of  steam  begins  at  the  opening  of  the  valve. 

The  Steam  Line,  DE,  is  drawn  when  the  steam-valve  is  open 
and  steam  is  being  admitted  to  the  cylinder. 

The  Point  of  Cut-off,  E,  is  the  point  where  the  admission 
of  steam  is  stopped  by  the  closing  of  the  valve.  It  is  difficult 
to  determine  the  exact  point  at  which  the  cut-off  takes  place. 
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:  is  usually  located  where  the  outline  of  the  diagram  changes 
s  curvature  from  convex  to  concave.  It  is  most  accurately 
stermined  by  extending  the  expansion  line  and  steam  line  so 
lat  they  meet  at  a  point 

The  Expansion  Curve y  EF,  shows  the  fall  in  pressure  as  the 
eam  in  the  cylinder  expands  doing  work. 

The  Point  of  Release,  /%  shows  when  the  exhaust-valve 
pens. 

The  Exhaust  Line,  FG,  represents  the  change  in  pressure 
lat  takes  place  when  the  exhaust-valve  opens. 

The  Back  pressure  Line,  GH,  shows  the  pressure  against 
hicli  the  piston  acts  during  its  return  stroke.  On  diagrams 
iken  from  non-condensing  engines  it  is  either  coincident  with 
r  above  the  atmospheric  line,  as  in  Fig.  201.  On  cards  taken 
om  condensing  engines  it  is  found  below  the  atmospheric 
lie,  and  at  a  distance  greater  or  less  according  to  the  vacuum 
Dtained  in  the  cylinder. 

The  Point  of  Exhaust  Closure,  //,  is  the  point  where  the 
chaust-valve  closes.  It  canno*^  be  located  very  definitely,  as 
le  first  sHght  change  in  pressure  is  due  to  the  gradual  closing 
■  the  valve. 

The  Point  of  Compression,  H,  is  where  the  exhaust-valve 
oses  and  the  compression  begins. 

The  Compression  Curve,  HC,  shows  the  rise  in  pressure  due 
\  the  compression  of  the  steam  remaining  in  the  cylinder 
ter  the  exhaust-valve  has  closed. 

The  Initial  Pressure  is  the  pressure  acting  on  the  piston 
;  the  beginning  of  the  stroke. 

The  Terminal  Pressure  is  the  pressure  above  the  line  of 
irfect  vacuum  that  would  exist  at  the  end  of  the  stroke  if 
le  steam  had  not  been  already  released.  It  is  found  by  con- 
nuing  the  expansion  curve  to  the  end  of  the  diagram,  as  in 
ig.  201.  This  pressure  is  always  measured  from  the  Ime  of 
erfect  vacuum,  hence  it  is  the  absolute  terminal  pressure. 

Admission  Pressure  is  the  pressure  acting  on  the  piston  at 
id  of  compression,  and  is  usually  less  than  initial  pressure. 


Compression  Pressure  is  the  pressure  acting  on -the  piston  at 
beginning  of  compression  ;  this  is  also  the  least  back pressuu. 

Cut-off  Pressure  is  the  pressure  acting  on  the  piston  at 
beginning  of  expansion. 

Release  Pressure  is  the  pressure  acting  on  the  piston  at  end 
of  expansion. 

Mean  Forward  Pressure  is  the  average  height  of  that  part 
of  the  diagram  traced  on  the  forward  stroke. 

Mean  Back  Pressure  is  the  average  height  of  that  part 
traced  on  the  return  stroke. 

Mean  Effeetive  Pressure  {M.  E.  P.)  is  the  difference  between 
mean  forward  and  mean  back  pressure  during  a  forward  and 
return  stroke.  It  is  the  length  of  the  mean  ordinate  inter- 
cepted between  the  top  and  bottom  lines  of  the  diagram  mul- 
tiplied by  the  scale  of  the  diagram.  It  is  obtained  without 
regard  to  atmospheric  or  vacuum  lines. 

Ratio  of  Expansion  is  the  ratio  of  the  volume  of  steam  in 
t  le  cylinder  at  end  of  the  stroke,  compared  with  that  at  cul- 
off.  In  computations  for  this  quantity  the  volume  of  clear- 
ance must  be  taken  into  account.  Ratio  of  expansion  ii 
denoted  by  r.  For  Jiyperbolic  expansion,/  being  pressure  in 
pounds  per  square  foot  at  cut-off,  and  v  the  corresponding 
total  volume,  the  work  done  per  stroke  and  per  square  inch  of 
area  =  pv{\  + //y  log  r). 

The  volume  may  be  expressed  as  proportional  to  hnear 
feet,  with  an  additional  length  equal  to  the  per  cent  of  clear- 
ance, since  the  area  of  the  cylinder  is  constant.  The  product 
of  pressure  per  square  foot  into  total  volume  is  a  constant 
quantity  for  hyperbolic  expansion.  The  ratio  of  expansion  is 
the  reciprocal  of  the  cut-off  measured  from  the  clearance  line. 
This  cut-off  is  distinguished  from  that  shown  directly  on  the 
card  by  designating  it  as  the  absolute  cut-off. 

Initial  Expansion  is  the  fall  of  pressure  during  admission, 
due  to  an  imperfect  supply  of  steam. 

Wiredrawing  is  the  fall  of  pressure  between  the  boiler 
and  cylinder;  it  is  usually  indicated  by  initial  expansion. 
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401.  Measurement  of  Diagrams. — The  diagrams  taken 
are  on  a  small  scale,  they  are  often  irregular,  and  the  boundary 
lines  are  frequently  obscure,  so  that  the  measurement  must  be 
made  with  great  care. 

The  diagrams  may  be  taken  from  each  end  of  the  cylinder 
on  a  separate  card,  as  shown  in  Fig.  201 ;  or  by  the  use  of  the 
three-way  cock  (see  Article  398),  in  which  case  the  two  dia- 
grams will  be  drawn  on  the  same  card  as  shown  in  Fig.  202.  In 
the  latter  case  each  diagram  is  to  be  considered  separately;  that 
is,  the  area  of  each  diagram,  as  CDEBFC  and  GHIJKG,  is  to 
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be  detennined  as  though  on  a  separate  card.  The  object  of 
diagram-measurements  is  principally  to  obtain  the  mean  effect- 
ive pressure  (M.  £.  P.). 

Two  methods  are  practised. 

First,  the  method  of  ordinntes.  In  this  case  the  atmos- 
pheric line  AB  is  divided  into  ten  equal  spaces,  and  ordinate? 
are  erected  from  the  centre  of  each  space.  The  sum  of  the 
length  of  these  various  ordinates  divided  by  the  number  gives 
the  mean  ordinate.  This  multiplied  by  the  scale  of  the  dia- 
gram grives  the  mean  effective  pressure.  The  sum  of  the 
Ordinates  is  expeditiously  obtained  by  successively  transferring 
the  length  of  each  ordinate  to  a  strip  of  paper  and  measuring 
its  length. 

Secondly,  with  the  planimeter.  The  planimeter  gives  the 
mean  ordinate  much  more  accurately  and  quickly  than  the 
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d    of    ordinates.      The   various   planimeters   are  full/ 
led,  pages  26  to  49. 
I  any  planimeter  the  area  of  the  diagram  can  be  olv 
f       in  which  case  the  mean  ordinate  is  to  be  found  by 
by  the  length  of  the  diagram.     Several  of  tljc  pla- 
nters give  the  value   of  the  mean  ordinate,  or  M.   E.  P., 
-tlv. 

■"ne  instances  the  indicator-diagram  has  a  loop,  asin 

laused  by  expanding  below  the  back-pressure  line:  in 

case  the  ordinates  to  the  loop  are  negative  ;ind  should  be 


subtracted  from  the  lengths  of  the  ordinates  above.  In  case 
of  measurement  by  the  planimeter,  if  the  tracing-point  be 
made  to  follow  the  expansion-line  in  the  order  it  was  drawn  by 
the  indicator-pencil,  the  part  within  the  loop  will  be  circum- 
scribed by  a  reverse  motion,  and  will  be  deducted  automalicallv 
by  the  instrument,  so  that  the  reading  of  the  planimeter  will 
be  the  result  sought. 

402.  Indicated  Horse-power. — Indicated  horse-power  is 
the  horse-power  computed  from  the  indicator-diagram,  being 
obtained  by  the  product  of  M.  E.  P-  (/),  length  of  stroke  in 
feet  (/),areaof  piston  In  square  inches  ((?),  and  number  of  revolu- 
tions (h),  as  represented  in  the  formula //<7«  ~  33,000.  In  this 
computation  the  area  on  the  crank  side  of  the  piston  is  to  be 
corrected  for  area  of  piston-rod,  and  the  two  ends  of  the  cyli^ 
ders  computed  as  separate  engines.  Further,  in  this  compula- 
tion, it  will  not  in  general  answer  to  multiply  the  average 
M.E.P.  of  a  number  of  cards  by  the  length  of  stroke  and  by  the 
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average  of  the  number  of  revolutions,  but  each  card  must  be 
subjected  to  a  separate  computation  and  the  results  averaged. 
This  can  be  readily  done  for  each  engine  by  computing  a  table 
made  up  of  the  products  of  the  average  value  of  n  by  length 
of  stroke  and  area  of  piston,  and  for  dififerent  values  of  M.  E.  P. 
from  I  to  10.  Take  from  this  table  the  values  corresponding  to 
the  given  M.  E.  P.,  increase  or  diminish  this  as  required  by 
the  per  cent  of  change  of  speed  from  the  average.  A  very 
convenient  table  for  this  purpose,  entitled  "  Horse-power  per 
Pound,  Mean  Pressure,"  is  given  in  the  Appendix  to  this  work, 
arranged  with  reference  to  diameter  of  cylinder  in  inches  and 
piston-speed  in  feet  per  minute. 

403.  Form  of  the  Indicator-diagram. — The  form  of  the 
indicator-diagram  ha§^een  carefully  worked  out  for  the  ideal 
case  by  Rankine  and  Cotterell.*  In  the  ideal  case  the  steam 
works  in  a  non-conducting  cylinder,  and  all  loss  of  heat  is  due 
to  transformation  into  work,  the  expansion  in  such  a  case  being 
adiabatic.  In  the  actual  case  the  problem  is  much  more  com- 
plicated, since  a  large  portion  of  the  heat  is  utilized  in  heating 
the  cylinder,  and  is  returned  to  the  steam  at  or  near  the  time 
of  exhaust,  doing  little  work.  It  is  found,  however,  in  the. best 
engines  working  with  quick-acting  valve-gear,  that  the  steam 
and  back-pressure  lines  are  straight  and  parallel  to  the  atmos- 
pheric line,  and  that  the  expansion  and  compression^  lines  are 
ver>'  nearly  hyperbolae,  asymptotic  to  the  clearance  line  and 
to  the  vacuum  line. 

If  we  denote  by/  the  pressure  measured  from  the  vacuum 
line,  and  by  v  the  volume  corresponding  to  a  distance  meas- 
ured from  the  clearance  line,  so  that  pv  shall  be  the  co-ordinates 
of  any  point,  we  shall  have  as  characteristic  of  the  hyperbola 

pv  =  constant. 

This  is  the  same  as  Mariotte^s  law  for  the  expansion  of  non- 
condensible  gases,  since,  according  to  that  law,  the  pressure 
varies  inversely  as  the  volume. 

*  Steam-engine,  by  James  H.  Couerell. 
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kine  found  by  examination  of  a  great  many  actual  cases 

ic  expression  pi"^  =  constant  agrees  very  nearly  with  t!ie 

ase  of  adiabatic  expansion.     The  variation  from  the  ideal 

n  line  in  any  given  case  may  be  considerable,  and  the 

1     la  drawn  from  the  same  origin  is  considered  as  go«i  a 

.ence-line  as  any  that  can  be  used,  and  the  student  slioulii 

L>me  fan     iar  with  the  best  methods  o(  constructing  it, 

i  lods  nf  Drawing:  an  Hyperbola. — The  methods 

^  an  roola,  the  clearance  and  vacuum  lines  being 

First  Method.    (See  Fig.  204.) — CB,  the  clearance  line,  and 
the  vacuum  line,  being  given,  draw  a  line  parallel  to  the 
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atmospheric  line  through  B ;  find  by  producing  the  steam  and 
expansion  lines  the  point  of  cut-off,  c.  Draw  a  series  of 
radiating  lines  from  the  point  C  to  the  points  E,  F,  G,  H,  and 
A,  taken  at  random,  and  a  line  cb  intersecting  these  lines, 
drawn  from  c  parallel  to  BC.  From  the  points  of  the  inter- 
section of  ch  with  these  radiating  lines  draw  horizontal  lines  to 
meet  vertical  lines  drawn  from  the  points  E,  F,  G,  H,  and 
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A  ;  the  intersections  of  these  lines  at  e^f^  g,  //,  and  a  are  points 
in  the  hyperbola  passing  through  the  point  c.  If  it  is  desired 
to  produce  the  hyperbola  from  a  upward,  the  same  method  is 
used,  but  the  line  AB  is  drawn  through  the  point  a^  and  the 
vertical  lines  are  extended  above  AB  instead  of  below. 

Second  Method.  (See  Fig.  205.) — The  hyperbola  may  be 
drawn  by  a  method  founded  on  the  principle  that  the  inter- 
cepts made  by  a  straight  line  intersecting  an  hyperbola  and  its 
asymptotes  are  equal.  Thus  if  abed  represent  an  hyperbola, 
I>C  and  CD  its  asymptotes,  then  the  intercepts  aa'  and  bV 
made  by  the  straight  line  a'b'  are  equal. 

To  draw  the  hyperbola :  Beginning  at  any  point,  as  a^  draw 


i  b'  d' 

Fig.  905. — Method  of  Drawing  an  Hypkrbola. 

the  straight  line  a'b\  and  lay  off  from  the  line  CD  b'b,  equal  to 
a^a ;  then  will  b  be  one  point  in  the  hyperbola.  Draw  a  similar 
line  c^a'  through  b,  making  d'c  equal  c'b ;  then  will  c  be  another 
point  in  the  hyperbola.  This  process  can  be  repeated  until  a 
suitable  number  of  points  is  found ;  the  hyperbola  is  to  be 
drawn  through  these  points.  A  similar  method  can  be  used 
to  draw  the  hyperbola  EF. 

405.  Construction  of  Saturation  and  Adiabatic  Curves. 
— The  saturation  curve  of  steam  is  represented  almost  exactly 
by  the  equation  /i^JJ  =  a  constant.     This  is  the  curve  whose 
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nd  pressures  correspond  to  those  given  in  the  steam- 

,  ..>j  doubt  the  easiest  way  to  construct  such  a  curve  is 

2  volumes  from  the  stcam-tables  corresponding  to 

■1  p        jres  and  set  tliem  off  along  the  volume  axis;  lay 

I  uiresponding    pressures  as  ordinates;    then  a  curve 

ough  the  extremities  of  the  ordinates  will  be  the  ex- 

ion  curve,  which,  as  the  form  of  the  equation  shows,  does 

liffer  "-"catly  from  an  hyperbola. 

-'--curve, —  *'-"*  corresponding  to  neither  gain 
.,  .s  express^.  c  cimately  by/i/V=constaiiI,' 

ad       o  somewhat  more        .11  ihe  hyperbola  than  thc^alu- 
in  curve. 

Any  of  the  exponential  curve;;  which  are  represented  by 
equation/!'"  =/,■'."  =  A^'."  '^^n  be  drawn  as  follows: 
From  the  above  expression 

K  log  V  +  log  /  =  «  log  7',  +  log  /, , 
from  which 

log  p  =  n  log  f ,  +  log  p,—n  log  v ; 

from  which,  if  11,  v, ,  and  v  are  known,/  may  be  determine^. 
The  values  of  h  are  as  follows  : 

Equilateral  hyperbola,       w  =  i  ; 
Saturation  curve — steam,  ?/  =  ij  =  1.0646; 
Adiabatic  curve— steam,    w=   I.035+O.14; 

"  "  gas,        «  =  1.408; 

Isothermal     "  "  «  =  1.0. 

These  three  expansion  curvesf  are  represented  in  Fig.  2o6: 
the  prt-'ssures  from  o  to  90  pounds  per  square  inch  are  repre- 
sented by  tile  ordinates,  and  the  volumes  in  cubic  feet  corre- 
sponding to  one  pound  in  weight  are  represented  by  abscissa- 

•  Rankine's  Sleam-cngine.  page  385. 

f  See  Thunton's  Engine  and  Boiler  Triali,  page  aji. 
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In  the  figure  the  curve  A  to  (7  is  the  hyperbola,  A  to  /  the 
saturation  curve,  and  ^  to  Z,  the  adiabatic  curve.  ON  is  the 
axis  of  the  hyperbola,  of  which  OB  and  OH  are  asymptotes. 
It  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  saturation  curve  corresponds  to  a 
uniform  quality  of  steam,  the  adiabatic  curve  to  a  condition 
in  which  the  moisture  is  increasing,  and  the  hyperbolic  curve 


to  a  condition  in  which  the  moisture  is  decreasing,  the  latter 
agreeing  more  closely  with  the  actual  condition, 

406.  Weight  of  Steam  from  the  Indicator-diagram. — 
The  diagram  shows  by  direct  measurement  the  pressure  and 
volume  at  any  point  in  the  stroke  of  the  piston;  the  weight 
per  cubic  foot  for  any  given  pressure  maybe  taktn  directly 
from  a  steam-table.  The  method,  then,  of  finding  the  weight 
of  steam  for  any  point  in  the  stroke  is  to  find  the  volume  in 
cubic  feet,  including  the  clearance  and  piston  displacement  to 
the  given  point,  which  must  be  taken  at  cut-ofT  or  later,  and 
multiply  this  by  the  weight  per  cubic  foot  corresponding  to 
the  pressure  at  the  given  point  as  measured  on  the  diagram. 
This  will  give  the  weight  of  steam  in  the  cylinder  accounted 
for  by  the  indicator-diagram,  per  stroke.  In  an  engine  work- 
ing with  compression,  the  weight  of  steam  at  terminal  pressure 
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the  clearance-space  is  not  exhausted  ;  this  weight,  com- 

uica  for  a  volume  equal  to  clearance  and  with  weight  per 

..ubic    foot   corresponding  to  compression  pressure,  should  bt 

subtracted  from  the  above.     This  may  be  reduced  to  puunds 

of  steam  per  I.  H,  P.  per  hour,  by  multiplying  by  the  numb«r 

strokes  required  to  develop  one  horse-power  per  hourol 

The  method  of  computing  would  then  be;  Find  the  weight 

foot,  from  a  steam-table  corresponding  to  the  absfr 

.-.ure,  at  the  given  point,  multiply  this  by  the  ccirrt- 

■  lO        volume  in  cubic  feet,  including  clcaraiice,  and  Ihisb)' 

number  of  strokes  per  hour.     Correct  this  for  the  steam 

-isoned    in   the  clearance-spat    .     Divide  this  by  tlic  i)Or«- 

:d,  and  wc  shai!       .-e  the  consumption  in  piiuiids 

J        BM,  ^.er  I,  H.  P.  as  shown  by  the  diagram.     Thui  Id 

I  —  area  of  piston  in  square  feet ; 

^  _     .<     ..        .,       ..        ..       inches; 
N  —  number  of  strokes  per  hour ; 

«  =        "        "         ■'         '■    minute: 
If  =  weight  of  cubic  foot  of  steam  at  the  given  pressure; 

/=  total  length  of  stroke  in  feet; 
4  =  length  of  stroke  in  feet  lo  point  under  consideration : 

c  =  per  cent  of  clearance;  P  =.  l,-\-cl\  b  =  corresponding 
per  cent ; 
w'  =  weight  of  cubic  foot  of  steam  at  compression  pressure. 

Then   the  consumption  of  dry  steam  in  pounds  per  hour  per 
horse-power, 

5 = g4/(to  -  c^) = ^'  "-'t:;"'"''' = •'"^'^-""i  (I) 

H.P.^  144     ±i±'±_  P 

33.000 

Some  of  the  steam  may  be  restored  by  compression,  reduc- 
ing the  results  as  given  in  equation  (i). 

As  an  example :  Compute  the  steam  consumption  as  shown 
in  Fig.  201  at  point  of  cut-off  E  and  at  terminal  pressure. 
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The  absolute  pressure  shown  by  the  diagram  is  97  pounds 
cut-off  and  37  at  end  of  the  stroke.    Neglect  steam  in  clear* 
ice. 
The  length  of  stroke  total  is  3  feet,  at  cut-off  is  f  foot. 
Clearance  is  3.2  per  cent.     M.  E.  P.  (/)  is  50  pounds. 
Steam  consumption  at  Cut-off, — From  steam-table  7c/=o.22o8. 

(0.2  208)  (0.7  5 +0.09)  .,  T    TT    T5  U 

=  13750  — -^-^ ^=17-15  lbs.  per  I.H. P.  per  hour. 

Steam-consumption   at  End  of  Stroke, — From  steam-table 
=  0.0896. 

(0.2208)(3+0.09)  ,,  T    TT   T,  ^. 

=  13750^ -"^-^ ^  =  20.5  lbs.  per  I.  H.  P.  per  hour. 

his,  it  should  be  noticed,  is  not  the  actual  weight  of  steam 
sed  per  horse-power  by  the  engine,  but  is  that  part  which  is 
lown  from  the  amount  of  dry  steam  remaining  in  the  cylin- 
IX  at  the  points  under  consideration.  The  amount  is  usually 
ss  when  computed  at  cut-off  than  at  the  end  of  the  stroke, 
ice  some  of  the  steam  which  was  condensed  when  the  steam 
st  entered  the  cylinder  is  restored  by  evaporation  during  the 
tter  portion  of  the  period  of  expansion.  The  correction 
ctor  for  the  steam  restored  by  compression  can  be  calculated 
aphically  by  drawing  a  line  parallel  to  the  atmospheric  line, 
rough  the  point  for  which  the  steam-consumption  was  cal- 
lated,  to  an  ordinate  through  the  point  of  admission.  The 
tio  of  the  part  between  expansion  and  compression  curves 

the  whole  line  is  the  factor  which  is  to  be  multiplied  by 
e    previous  results   to    give  the  consumption  of  steam  per 

H.  P.  per  hour.  In  the  examples  considered  above  this  fac- 
r  is  unity. 

If  we  consider  the  steam-consumption  only  for  the  end  of 
e  stroke,  neglect  steam  in  clearance  and  consider  percentage 

clearance  as  a  fraction,  the  equation  reduces  to  the  following 
rm  : 

w 
•S'«  =  i3.750-(i+<r) (2) 
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:ting  the  clearance, 

5,=i3,;so^: (J» 

p 

in  which  p  =  the  M.  E.  P.  of  the  diagram,  and  tv  the  wc^hl 

cubic  foot  corresponding  to  the  terminal  pressure.    For- 

la  (3)  haa  been  tabulated  as  follows: 

Thompson's  tables,  given  in  the  Appendix,  give  values  of 

3,750a',  uiid  the  tabular  values  must  be  divided  by  the  M.  E.  P. 

(.0  give  the  steam-consumption  per  I.  H.  P.  per  hour. 

Tabor's  tables  give  values  of  ■  -' —  ,  and  the  tabular  valuo 

P 
;st  be  multiplied  by  the  weight  of  a  pound  of  steam  corte- 
nding  to  the  terminal  pressure,  to  give  the  steam-consump- 

Williams's  tables,  published  in   the  Crosby  catalogue,  give 

values  of  — i—~  ,  and  the  results  in  each  case  have  to  be  multi- 

425-43 
plied  by  32.331c  to  give  the  steam-consumption. 

A  graphical  correction  is  made  in  all  cases  for  compression 
by  drawing  a  horizontal  line  through  the  terminal  pressure  to 
compression  line  of  diagram,  and  multiplying  the  result  givtn 
in  the  tabic  by  the  ratio  of  the  portion  of  this  line  intercept'-'il 
between  tornunal  point  and   compression,  to  the  whole  strnkc. 

407.  Clearance  Determined  by  the  Diagram.— Tlif 
clearance  is  usually  to  be  determined  by  actual  measurement 
of  the  volume  of  the  spaces  not  swept  through  by  the  pislon. 
and  comparing  this  result  witli  the  volume  of  piston-displact- 
ment,  the  ratio  being  the  clearance.  Since  the  expansion  .ird 
compression  lines  of  the  diagram  are  nearly  hyperbolse,  the 
clearance  line  can  be  drawn  by  a  method  nearly  the  reverse  of 
that  used  in  constructing  an  hyperbola  (Article  404). 

In  this  case  proceed  as  follows:  Layoff  the  vacuum  line 
CD  (Fig.  207)  parallel  to  tlie  atmospheric  line  FT,  and  i' 
a  distance  corresponding  to  tiie  atmospheric  pressure.  Tifi 
position  of  the  clearance  line  can  be  determined  by  two  methods, 
corresponding  to  those  used  in  drawing  the  hyperbola,    Fif^ 
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/;  Take  two  points,  a  and  b  in  the  expansion  curve  and 
d  in  the  compression  line,  and  draw  horizontal  and 
il  lines  through  these  points,  forming  rectangles  aa'bb' 
'!dd*.  Draw  the  diagonal  of  either  rectangle,  as  a'b\  to 
:he  vacuum  line  CD :  the  point  of  intersection  C  will  be 


Fig.  ao7.— Methods  op  Finding  thb  Clbaiiancb. 

It  in  the  clearance  line  CB,  and  the  clearance  will  equal 

FT.     Second  method:    Draw  a   straight    line   through 

curve,  as  mn   through    the   compression   curve   or   ef 

jh  the   expansion  curve,  and    extend  it   in  both  direc- 

On  the  line  m'n'  lay  off  nn'  equal  to  nun\  or  on  the 

f  lay  off  ee'  equal  to  ff\  then  will  either  of  the  points 

'  be  in  the  clearance  line  and  the  line  drawn  perpendicular 

vacuum  line  through  either  of  these  points  is  the  clcar- 

ine.     In  an  engine  working   with  much  compression  the 

nee  will  be  given  more  accurately  from  the  compression 

than  from  the  expansion  curve,  since  it  is  more  nearly 

perbola. 

8.  Re-evaporation  and  Cylinder  Condensation. — By 
lering  the  hyperbolic  curve  as  a  standard,  an  idea  can  be 
led  of  the  restoration  by  re-evaporation  and  the  loss  by 


condensation.     Thus  in  Fig.  208,  suppose  that  a  a 

point  of  cut-off  at  boiler-pressure,  construct  an  hyperbola 

explained  :  in  the  example  considered  it  is  seen  to  lie  above 

expansion  line  for  a  short  distance  after  cutoff,  then  to  cross 

'■ne  at  6.  and  remain  below  it  nearly  to  the  end  of  Iht 

;.     The  amount  by  which  the  expansion  line  rises  abovr 

tc  hyperbola  may  be  considered   as  due   to   re-evapcratiin. 

ij;  prr'^  of  the  diagram  lying  above  would  represent  the  wwk 

heat  returned  to  the  steam  from  the  cylinder. 

J      :  methods  for  determining  the  cylinder  condensation  ate 


Fio.  »8.— Womi  Rkstohid  bv  Ra-MVAroiuTiaii. 

similar  to  this  process,  except  that  the  hyperbola  is  usuallj- 
drawn  upward  from  the  point  corresponding  to  the  terminal 
pressure,  to  meet  a  horizontal  line  drawn  to  represent  the  boilei- 
pressure,  as  follows: 

This  construction  is  shown  by  the  dotted  lines  in  th'' 
diagrams  in  Fig.  209.  The  area  of  the  ligure  enclosed  by  tli^ 
dotted  lines,  compared  with  that  of  the  diagram,  is  the  rati" 
that  the  ideal  diagram  bears  to  the  real ;  the  difference  is  the 
loss  by  cylinder  condensation. 

The  student  should  understand  that  both  these  methods 
are  approximations  which  may  vary  much  from  the  truth. 

409.  Discussion  of  Diagrams. — Diagrams  are  often  taken 
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here  some  portion  of  the  engine  is  out  of  adjustment,  or  the 
idicator  or  reducing  motion  is  not  in  perfect  order.    It  is  often 


•ssible  in  such  cases  to  determine  the  defect  from  the  dJa- 
am,  and  to  suggest  the  proper  remedy.  A  few  examples  are 
bmitted.  Such  examples  could  be  multiplied  indefinitely, 
d  skill  and  experience  will,  in  general,  be  required  to  prop- 


ly  interpret  them.  Thus  Fig.  210  is  an  illustration  of  a  dia- 
am  taken  when  the  valves  were  set  unsymmetrically.  Curves 
waves  in  the  expansion  or  compression  lines  indicate  inertia- 
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in  the  drum-motion,  which  is  sometimes  sufficient  to 

Lhe  compression  line  concave  when  it  should  be  convex, 

mown  in  the  lower  diagram  of  Fig.  211.     Vertical  curves 

in  large  measure  to  vibrations  in  the  pencil-levcr  and 

Lor-spring ;  they  are  usually  excessive  with  a  light  sprini; 

nigh  speed.     In  the  case  of  an  automatic  engine  runniti^ 

L*  variable  loads,  each  revolution  will  show  a  diflercnl  dU- 

hown  in  Fig.  zii. 


Different  Forms  of  Admission-lines. — The  form  of  the  ad- 
mission-line is  changed  *  according  to  the  relative  time  of  valve- 
opening  and  position  of  piston  in  its  stroke. 

The  normal  form  is  shown  at  A.  In  B  C D  md  E  the  valve 
opens  late,  and  after  the  piston  has  started  on  its  return  stroke. 
In  F 3.nd  C  the  exhaust-valve  closes  late,  so  that  live  steam 
escapes,  //and  /  arc  familiar  examples  of  extreme  compre- 
sion,  produced  on  high-speed  automatic  engines  working  wi[h 
a  liglit  load.    /  shows  a  sharp  corner  above  the  compression 
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1  general  indicates  too  much  lead:     In  case  the  valve 
early,  the  admission-line  leans  as  at  iif. 
iagrams  from  Compound  and  Triple-expansion 
—The  diagram  from  any  cylinder  of  a  compound  or 
msion  engine  is  not  likely  to  differ  in  any  noticeable 


Fig.  212.— Typical  Admission-lines. 


from  those  taken  from  a  simple  engine  as  already 
They  are  usually  taken  with  different  springs  for 
int  cylinders,  but  may  have  very  nearly  or  exactly 
engths. 

agrams  from  a  compound  engine  may  be  reduced  to 
ent  diagram,  taken  from  a  single  cylinder  by  the  fol- 
ithod :   Lay  off  a  vertical  line  OB,  and  a  horizontal 

Let  PQ  be  the  vacuum  line,  and  BC  the  line  of 
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highest  steam-pressure  acting   in  the  small  cylinder.     Lay  off 

ON  proportional  to  the  volume  of  the  small  cylinder,  and  Q? 

roportional  to  the  volume  of  the  large  cylinder.     Let  FA  tx 

le   line  of   back  pressure  of  the  large  cylinder,  AD  that  of 

small  cylinder:  then  BCDA  is  the  diagram  from  the  small 

lindcr,  EKFA  that  from  the  large  cylinder. 

To  combine  them  into  one  diagram,  draw  a  line  KGB^t- 

to  POQ,  intersecting  both  diagrams,  and  lay  off  upon  it 

=  KG;  and  GL=  GH-\-KG  represents  the  total  volume 


in  both  cylinders  when  the  pressure  is  OG,  and  ^  is  a  point  in 
the  expansion  line  the  same  as  though  the  action  took  place 
in  the  large  cylinder  only.  In  the  same  way  other  points  mav 
be  found,  and  the  line  CDLM  drawn.  This  diagram  may  bf 
discussed  as  if  it  represented  the  steam  acting  in  the  large 
cylinder  only. 

Fig.  214  is  a  combined  diagram  from  a  triple-expansion 
engine,*  in  which  the  cylinders  have  the  ratio  of  i  :  2.25  :  242, 
and  the  total  ratio  of  expansion  is  8.  The  length  of  each  dia- 
gram is  made  proportional  to  the  total  volume  of  the  cylinder 
from  which  it  was  taken;  the  diagrams  are  all  drawn  to  the 
same  scale  of  pressures,  and  each  is  located  at  a  distance  from 
a  vertical  line  proportional  to  the  volume  of  its  clearance- 
From  the  point  of  cut-off  corresponding  to  boiler-pressure  an 
hyperbola  is  drawn  as  has  been  explained,  and  the  area  sur- 
rounding the  diagrams  is  shaded.  The  work  done  in  the  three 
cylinders  can  be  computed  from  the  diagram  as  though  done 
in  one  only. 


'See  Thurston's  Engine 


oiler  Trials,  page  aua. 
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411.    Crank-sbaft    and    Steam-chest  Diagrams.— Dia- 

grams  may  be  taken  with  the  motion  of  the  indicator-drum 
proportional  to  any  moving  part  of  the  engine,  as  for  instance 
the  crank-shaft 


Fig.  •14.— Combined  Diagram  from  Triplb-exhansuin  Engine. 

In  such  a  case,  shown  by  Fig.  215,  the  ordinates  will  be  as 
before  proportional  to  the  pressures  per  square  inch  acting  on 
the  piston,  but  the  abscissae  will  correspond  to  distances  moved 


Fig.  315.— Shaft-diagram. 

through  by  the  crank-pin.  In  Fig.  215  ^  to  ^  is  the  exhaust, 
from  B  to  C  compression,  D  to  E  steam  line,  E  to  A  expan- 
sion. Diagrams  may  also  be  taken  with  the  indicator  mounted 
on  the  valve-chest ;  in  this  case  the  indicator  would  show  vari- 
ation in  pressure  in  the  steam-chest. 


CHAPTER   XVIII. 
METHODS  OF  TESTING  THE  STEAM-ENGINE. 

412.  Various  Efficiencies  of  the  Steam-engine.*— The 

efficiency  of  the  steam-engine  is  frequently  expressed  in  vari- 
ous manners,  as  follows : 

1.  Thermodynamic  efficiency.     This   is   the   ratio   of  work 

done  by  the  working  substance  to  the  mechanical  equivalent 

of  the  heat  expended  on  it  to  do  that  work.     In  the  perfect 

engine-cycle  this    efficiency  is    measured    by    the    quantity 

T  ^  T 

>  '     — ?,  the  range  of  temperature  worked  through  divided  by 

-•1 

the  maximum  initial  absolute  temperature  of  the  fluid  enter- 
ing the  cylinder  of  the'engine. 

2.  Thermal  efficiency  of,  working  substance.  This  is  here 
considered  to  be  the  ratio  of  the  heat  transformed  into  work  to 
the  total  available  heat  entering  the  system.  If  there  were  no 
losses  of  heat  except  those  due  to  work,  the  efficiency  of  the 
working  substance  would  be  I.CXD,  but  radiation,  the  cooling 
effect  of  the  cylinder,  etc.,  cause  losses  which  vary  with  dif- 
ferent working  substances  and  in  different  cylinders. 

3.  Mechanical  efficiency.  This  is  the  ratio  of  the  work  done 
on  the  piston  to  that  delivered,  or  that  of  I.H.P.  to  D.H.P. 

4.  Efficiency  of  the  engine.  This  is  the  ratio  of  the  work 
actually  done  to  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  the  heat  ex- 
pended ;  it  should  equal  the  product  of  the  efficiencies  of  the 
various  parts. 

5.  Plant  efficiency.     This   is   the   product   of   the  several 


*  S«e  "  Manual  of  the  Sieam-engine,"  by  R.  H.  Thurston,  Vol.  I.,  page  706. 
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ficiencies  of  the  various  parts  or  machines  which  cumpuse 

tHe  plant. 

Fut'l  and  Water  Cottsumpiion  of  Ideal  and  Real  Etigities.— 

he  ordinary  standard  of  comparison  of  the  work  done  bydil- 

ferent  engines  is  the  fuel  and  water  consumed  for  each  horse- 

iver   per   hour.     The   horse-power  is  equal  to  33,000  foot- 

iiids  per  minute,  or  1,980,000  per  hour,  which   is  equivalent 

}3.4  B.  T.  U.  per  minute,  or  2544  units  per  hour.    Since 

iteam  of  ordinary  prt 

pound  above   32°  Fahr. 

al  to    1,    the    waler-Cu 

nds  per  horse-power  per  n 

aest  conditions  would  be 

ption,  or  fri        3.2 

:  sevt  ic 

L  unity  in  c-n,,         c, 
imic  efficiency  ib  al         ^ 
suustance  from  0.9  to  o.'/ 


are  about  1 1 50  B.  T.  U.  per 

iceal    engine,  with  efficicnc)' 

on    would    be    2.2   lo  2.25 

The  weight  of  coal  undtt 
t  one  tenth  the  waler-con- 
d  per  horse-power  per  hour. 
real  engine  are  much  less 
he  best  engine  the  thermo- 
e  efficiency  of  the  worlfiii|; 
he  machine  about  0.95.    So 


that  the  total  efficiency  of  the  besr  real  engine  would  be 


E  =  0.20  X  0.90  X  0.95  =  0.17. 
This  wouid  mean  a  consumption  per  I.H.P.  per  hour  of 


2,544 


=  14,940  B.  T.  U. ; 


0.17 

0.23 
017 


=  12.94  pounds  of  water; 
=    1,29  pounds  of  fuel. 


413.  Objects  of  the    Engine-test.— The    test    may  be 
made  :   1.  To  adjust  the  valves  or  working  parts  of  the  engine. 

2.  To  determine  the  indicated  or  dynamometric  horse-power. 

3.  To  ascertain  the  friction  for  different  speeds  or  conditions 

4.  To  determine  the  consumption  of  fuel  or  steam  per  horse- 
power  per  hour.     5.  To  investigate   the   heat-changes  which 
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characterize  the  passage  of  the  steam  through  the  engine. 
The  general  method  of  the  test  will  depend  largely  on  the  ob- 
ject for  which  the  test  is  made;  in  any  event  the  apparatus  to 
be  used  should  be  carefully  calibrated,  the  dimensions  of  the 
engine  obtained,  and  the  test  conducted  with  care, 

414.  Measurements  of  Speed. — The  various  instruments 
■employed  for  measurement  of  speed  are  speed-indicators,  ta- 
chometers, continuous  counters,  and  chronographs. 

Where  the  number  of  revolutions  only  is  required,  it  is 
usually  obtained  either  by  counting  or  by  the  hand  speed- 
indicator.     Counting  can  be  done  quite  accurately  without  an 


instrument,  by  holding  a  stick  in  the  hand  in  such  a  position 
that  it  is  struck  by  some  moving  part,  as  the  cross-head  of  an 
engine,  once  in  each  revolution.  TYig  hand  speed-indicator,  oi 
which  one  form  is  shown  In  Fig.  217,  consists  of  a  counter 
operated  by  holding  the  pointed  end  of  the  instrument  in  the 
end  of  the  rotating  shaft.  In  using  the  instrument,  the  time 
is  noted  by  a  watch  at  the  instant  the  counting  gears  are  put 
in  operation  or  are  stopped.  A  stop-watch  is  very  convenient 
for  obtaining  the  time.  The  errors  to  be  corrected  are  princi- 
pally those  due  to  slipping  of  the  point  on  the  shaft,  and  to  the 
slip  of  the  gears  in  the  counting  device  in  putting  in  and  out 
of  operation.  The  best  counters  have  a  stop  device  to  prevent 
this  latter  error,  and  the  gears  are  engaged  or  disengaged  with 
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the  point  in  contact  with  the  shaft.  To  prevent  slipping  of 
the  point,  the  end  of  the  instrument  is  sometimes  threaded 
and  screwed  Into  a  hole  in  the  end  of  the  shaft. 

The  conitHuous  counter  consists  of  a  series  of  gears  arranged 
to  work  a  set  of  dials  which  show  the  number  of  revolutions. 
The  arrangement  of  gearing  in  such  an  instrument  is  shown  in 
Fig.  218.  The  instrument  can  usually  be  made  to  register  by 
either  rotary  or  rccii.rocatiiv^   motion,  and  can  be  had  in  a 


square  or  round  case.     The  reading  of  the  counter  is  taken  at 
stated  intervals  and  the  rate  of  rotation  calculated. 

Tachometers  (see  Fig.  219'!  are  instruments  which  utiliie  the 
centrifugal  force  in  throwing  outward  either  heavy  balls  or  a 
liquid.  The  motion  so  caused  moves  a  needle  a  distance  pro- 
portional to  the  speed,  so  that  the  number  of  revolutions  is 
read  directly  from  the  position  of  the  needle  on  the  graduated 
dial.  The  tachometer  is  arranged  with  a  pointed  end  to  hoiJ 
against  the  shaft  whose  speed  is  to  be  determined,  or  with  1 
pulley  so  that  it  may  be  driven  by  a  belt. 
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Brown's  Speed-indicator  consists  of  a  U-shaped  tube  joined 
to  a  straight  tube  in  the  centre,  The  revolution  of  the  U-tube 
around  the  centre  tube  induces  a  centrifugal  force  which  ele- 


vates mercury  in  the  revolving  arms  and  depresses  it  in  the 
centre  tube.  A  calibrated  scale  gives  the  number  of  revolu- 
tions corresponding  to  a  given  depression. 

415.  The  Chronograph.— The  chronograph,"  Fig.  220,  con- 
sists of  a   drum    revolved    by   clock-work   so   as   to   make   a 


definite  number  of  revolutions  per  minute.  A  carriage  hav- 
ing one  or  two  pens,  h,  g,  as  may  be  required  is  moved  parallel 
*  See  Thurston's  Engine  and  Boiler  Trials,  pajje  3a6. 
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to  the  axis  of  the  cylinder  by  a  screw  which  is  connected  with 
the  chronograph -drum  A  by  gearing. 

The  pen  in  its  normal  condition  is  in  contact  with  the  paper, 
and  it  is  so  connected  to  an  electro-magnet  that  it  is  moved 
axially  on  the  paper  whenever  the  circuit  is  broken.  The  cir- 
cuit may  be  broken  automatically  by  the  motion  of  a  clock,  or 
by  hand  with  a  special  key,  or  by  any  moving  mechanism. 
Two  pens  are  usually  employed,  one  of  which  registers  auto- 
matically the  beats  of  a  standard  clock;  the  other  may  be  ar- 
ranged to  note  each  revolution  or  fraction  of  a  revolution  of  a 
revolving  shaft.  The  distance  between  the  marks  made  by 
the  clock  gives  the  distance  corresponding  to  one  second  oi 
time ;  the  distance  between  the  marks  made  by  breaking  the 
circuit  at  other  intervals  represents  the  required  time  which  is 
to  be  measured  on  the  same  scale. 

This  instrument  has  been  in  use  by  astronomers  for  a  long 
time  for  minute  measurements  of  time,  and  by  its  use  intervab 
as  short  as  one  one-hundredth  (.01)  part  of  a  second  can  be 
measured  accurately. 

Tumng-fork  Chronograph. — A  tuning-fork  emitting  a  musi- 
cal note  makes  a  constant  and  known  number  of  vibrations. 
The  number  of  vibrations  of  the  fork  corresponding  to  the 
musical  tones  are  as  follows: 

Note   C         D         E  F  G  A         B        C, 

Vibrations    )      „  c  a  -,  , 

per  second.  J '28      '44      160      i;o|      192      213*     240     256 

If  now  a  small  point  or  stylus  be  attached  to  one  of  the 
arms  of  a  tuning-fork,  as  shown  in  Fig.  22 1* — in  which  .f  is  one 
of  the  arms  of  the  tuning-fork,  and  CAED  a  piece  of  elastic 
metal  to  which  the  stylus,  AP,  is  attached, — and  if  the  fork 
be  put  in  vibration  and  the  stylus  permitted  to  come  in  contact 
with  any  surface  that  can  be  marked,  as  a  smoked  and  var- 
nished cylinder  moved  at  a  uniform  rate,  the  vibrations  of  the 
tuning-fork  will  be  recorded  on  the  cylinder  by  a  series  of 
wavy  lines,  as  shown  in   Fig.  223 ;  the  distance  between  the 


■  See  Thurston's  Engine  and  Boiler  Tri«lt,  page  233. 
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waves  corresponding  to  known  increments  of  time.  If  each 
revolution  or  portion  of  a  revolution  of  the  shaft  whose  speed 
is  required  be  marked  on  the  cylin- 
der, the  distance  between  such  marks, 
measured  to  the  same  scale  as  the 
wavy  lines  made  by  the  tuning-fork, 
would  represent  the  time  of  revolu- 
tion. 

Fig.  222  (from  Thurston's  Engine 
and  Boiler  Trials)  represents  the  Ran- 
son  chronograph ;  in  this  case  the  tun- 
ing-fork is  moved  axially_by  a  carriage     ^'^■'"■~^'\'^^^'°"  Ttumo- 
operated    by   gears,   and    is    kept    in 

vibration  by  an  electro -mag  net.  The  operation  of  the  instru- 
ment Is  the  same  as  already  described.  The  form  of  the 
record  being  shown  in   Fig.  323;  the  wavy  marks  being  those 


made  by  the  tuning-forks,  those  at  right  angles  being  made  at 
the  end  of  a  revolution  of  the  shaft  whose  speed  is  required. 

The  tuning-fork  with  stylus  attached,*  as  in  Fig.  233,  caa 
be  made  to  draw  a  diagram  on  a  revolving  cylinder  connected 


*  See  Engin 
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L  directly  to  the  main  shaft  of  the  engine,  or  the  shaft  itself 

I  may   be   smoked   and   afterward    varnished.     If   the  fork  be 

r  moved  axially  at  a  perfectly  uniform   rate,  the  development  of 

the  lines  drawn  will   be  for  uniform  motion,  straight  and  of 

uniform  pitch ;  but  for  variations  in  speed  these  lines  will  be 


curved  and  at  a  varying  distance  apart.  From  such  a  diagram 
the  variation  in  speed  during  a  single  revolution  can  be  deter- 
mined, 

416.  Autographic  Speed-recorder. — Variations  in  speed 
are  shown  a ut ©graphically  in  several  instruments  by  recording 
on  a  strip  01  paper  moved  by  clock-work  the  variation  in  cen- 
trifugal force  of  revolving  weights.  In  the  Moscrop  speed- 
recorder,  shown  in  Fig.  224,  the  shaft  B  is  connected  with  ihc 
ihaft  whose  speed  is  to  be  measured.  The  variation  in  the 
height  of  the  balls  near  B,  caused  by  variation  in  speed,  gives 
the  arm  C  a  reciprocating  motion,  so  that  an  attached  pencil 
makes  a  diagram.  FED,  on  the  strip  of  paper  moved  by  clock- 
work. The  ordinates  of  this  diagram  arc  proportional  to  the 
speed. 

417.  The  Surface  Condenser. — In  the  measurement  of 
the  steam  used  by  the  engine  the  surface  condenser  Is  fre- 
quently employed.  The  surface  condenser  usually  consists  of 
a  vessel  in  which  arc  a  great  many  brr.ss  tubes.  It  is  usually 
arranged  so  that  the  exhaust  steam  comes  in  contact  with  the 
outer  surface  of  these  tubes,  and  the  condensing  water  ilo»s 
through  the  tubes.  The  condensed  steam  falls  to  the  botiont 
of  the  condenser  and  is  removed  by  an  air-pump :  the  heat  oi 
the  steam  being  taken  up  by  the  condensing  water.  If  llie 
condenser  is  free  from  leaks,  the  air-pump  of  ample  size  and 
with  little  clearance,  and  if  the  proper  temperatures  are  main- 
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d,  nearly  all  the  atmospheric  pressure  can  be  removed 
the  condenser  and   the  back-pressure  on  the  engine  cor- 
mdingly  reduced. 
he   surface  condenser   affords   more   accurate  means  of 


Big  the  waterrf;onsumption  of  a  steam-engine  than  the 
irement   of    feed-water   during    a    boiler-test,   since   the 

of  steam-leaks  are  to  a  great  extent  eliminated, 
le  condenser  should  be  tested  for  leaks  by  noting  how 


A 


,'^ \ 

.  .c. 

..c 

..c. 

Jbi. 
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ig  a  given  reading  of  the  vacuum-gauge  can  be  maintained 
ivhen  all  the  connecting  valves  are  closed,  or  by  turning  on 
steam  when  the  water-pipes  are  empty,  or  vice  versa,  and  noling 
whether  there  is  any  leakage. 

FORM    FOR   TEST   ON   CONDENSER. 

Date 

Duration  of  test 

Barometer 

Temperature,  enter!  1 
Tiperaturc.  conder.. 
iprralure,  cold  condi 
iperature,  hot  cond 
lok-gaugc  reading  {o 
<Hook-gauge  reading) 

Temperature  at  weir 

Weight  of  condensed  steam. . , 

Breadth  of  weir istba. 

End  arcao[ tubes «,.(l 

Area  steam  surface. ^.  Ii. 

Area  waicr  surface j,j.  |[. 

Weight  slcam  condensed  per  hour Ibt. 

Weight  condensing  water  Used  per  hour ibi. 

Weight  steam  condensed  per  pound  ol  water Iln 

Weight  steam  condensed  per  sq.  (t.  steam  surface  per  hour. Itx 

Weight  Slcam  condensed  per  sq.  (1.  water  surface  per  hour tb«. 

Velocity  of  water  through  tubes fL  perKC- 

Heat  acquired  by  condensing  water  used  per  hour B.  T.  C- 

Heat  given  up  by  tteam  condensed  per  hour B  T.  U. 

SigHfd , 

41S.  Calibration  of  Apparatus  for  Engine-testing- 
Before  commencing  any  important  test,  all  instruments  and 
apparatus  to  be  used  should  be  adjusted  and  carefully  com- 
pared with  standards,  under  the  same  conditions  as  in  actual 
practice.     The  errors  or  constants  of  ai!  instruments  should  be 
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loted  in  the  report  of  the  test,  and  corresponding  corrections 
nade  to  the  data  obtained. 

The  instruments  to  be  calibrated  are : 

1.  Steam-gauge, — Compare  with  mercury  column,  or  with 
standard  square-inch  gauge,  for  each  five  pounds  of  pressure, 
eading  both  up  and  down  throughout  the  range  of  pressures 
ikely  to  be  used  in  the  test.     (See  Article  282,  page  338.) 

2.  Steam-engine  Indicator -springs. — Put  the  indicator  under 
ictual  steam-pressure  (see  Art.  393,  p.  479)  and  compare  the 
ength  of  ordinate  of  the  card  with  the  reading  of  the  mercury 
rolumn  or  a  standard  gauge  for  the  same  pressure.  Take  ten 
eadings,  both  up  and  down,  through  an  extreme  range  equal 
:o  two  and  one-half  times  the  number  on  the  spring.  The 
steam-pressure  may  be  varied  by  throttling  the  supply  and 
*xhaust.  The  ordinate  may  also  be  compared  by  a  special 
nethod  with  readings  of  a  standard  scale ;  the  indicator  being 
leated  by  the  flow  of  steam  through  a  rubber  tube  wound 
iround  it. 

3.  Speed-indicators, — The  accuracy  can  be  checked  by  hand 
:ounting.  For  the  best  work  chronographs  should  be  used. 
Continuous  counters  are  necessary  for  accuracy  in  a  long  run. 
See  Articles  414  and  415.) 

4.  Indicator  Reducing-motion, — This  may  be  tested  by  divid- 
ng  the  stroke  of  the  engine  on  the  guides  into  twelve  equal 
Darts  and  noting  whether  the  card  is  similarly  divided.  It 
should  be  tested  for  both  return  and  forward  stroke.  When 
:he  form  of  the  card  is  considered,  this  is  an  important  matter, 
IS  many  red ucing-mot ions  distort  its  shape.  (See  Article  390, 
page  472.) 

5.  Indicator-cords  and  Connections, — See  that  the  connecting 
:ords  do  not  stretch  at  high  speeds,  and  that  the  drum-spring 
3f  the  indicator  has  a  proper  tension  and  gives  a  correct  motion 
)f  the  drum.     This  is  important.     (See  Article  395.) 

6.  Weighing-scales, — Compare  the  readings  with  standard 
weights. 

7.  Water-meters. — Calibrate  by  actually  weighing  the  dis- 
:harge  under  conditions  of  use  as  regards  pressure  and  flow. 
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In  case  meters  are  used,  temperatures  of  the  water  must  be 
taken  in  order  to  obtain  the  weight.     (See  Article  213,  page 

8.  Tkermomcters.—Test  the  thermometer  for  freezing-point 
by  comparison  with  water  containing  ice  or  snow ;  test  for  boil- 
ing-point by  comparison  with  steam  at  atmospheric  pressure  in 
the  special  apparatus  described  on  page  353,  the  correct  boiling- 
poiiit  being  determined  bj'  readings  of  the  standard  barometer. 
The  other  tests  of  the  thermometer  can  in  general  be  left  to 
the  makers  of  the  instrument.  In  cases  where  great  accuivy 
is  required  the  readings  should  be  compared  throughout  the 

lole  scale  with  a  standard  air-thermometer,  as  described  on 
^e  350- 

9.  Pyrometer. — Compare  with  a  standard  thermomeifr 
while  immersed  in  steam  for  the  lower  ranges  of  temperature, 
and  with  known  melting  points  of  metals  for  higher.  The 
correction  may  also  be  determined  by  cooling  heated  maisei 
of  metals  in  large  bodies  of  water  and  calculating  the  tempCT- 
ature  from  the  known  relations  of  specific  heats.  (See  Articles 
298  to  304), 

10.  The  Planimeter,  which  is  used  for  measuring  the  indi- 
cator-diagram, should  be  calibrated  by  making  a  comparison 
with  a  standard  area,  as  explained  in  Article  38,  page  44.  The 
following  form  is  useful  to  record  the  results  of  calibrations: 


BLANK   FORM   FOR  CALIBRATION  OF  INSTRUMENTSl 


Uk 

» 

Held. 

Cnok. 
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Steam-gauges. 


Maker. 


Position. 


Number. 


Error,  lbs. 


When  Tested. 


How  Tested. 


Thermometers. 


Position. 


Registered 
Number. 

Boiling-point. 

Freezing- pti 

int. 

Read-  1  Per  Ba- 
ing.     i  rometer. 

Error. 

Read- 
ing. 

Error. 

Barometer. 


419.  Preparations  for  Testing. — The  preparations  re- 
quired will  depend  largely  on  the  object  of  the  test.  They 
should  always  be  carefully  made,  and  in  general  are  to  include 
the  following  operations : 

1.  Weighing  of  Steam, — Prepare  to  weigh  all  the  steam 
supplied  the  engine.  This  may  be  done  by  weighing  or  meas- 
uring all  the  feed-water  supplied  the  boiler  (see  Article  375), 
provided  there  is  no  waste  nor  other  use  of  steam  ;  or  it  may 
be  done  by  condensing  (see  Article  417)  and  weighing  all  the 
exhaust  from  the  engine.  In  the  first  case  especial  precaution 
must  be  taken  to  prevent  leaks,  and  in  the  latter  to  reduce  the 
temperature  of  the  condensed  steam  to  1 10''  F.  before  weigh- 
ing. The  weights  may  in  some  cases  be  determined  from  a 
meter-reading  (.see  Article  214). 

2.  Quality  of  Steam, — Attach  a  calorimeter  (see  Articles  330 
to  336),  which  may  be  of  the  throttling  or  separator  kind,  to  the 
main  steam-pipe,  near  the  engine.  This  attachment  may  be 
made  by  a  half-inch  pipe,  cut  with  a  long  thread  and  ex- 
tending three  fourths  across  the  main  steam-pipe.     This  pipe 
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I  be  provided  with   large  holes  so  that  steam  will  be 

rfn  from  all  parts  of  the  main  steam-pipe  (see  page  370). 

3,  Afrfjtj.— The  engine  should  be  tested  for  piston-leaks  by 

I        'ning  oil  steam  with  the  piston  blocked  and  cylinder-cocb 

f  on  the  end  opposite  that  at  which  steam  is  supplied 

are  found,  they  should  be  stopped  before  beginning 

-.  test. 

"..  Indicator  Attachntints. — Arrange  a  perfect  reducing-mo- 

Thu  kind  to  be  u^- :pend  entirely  upon  circum- 

kdomnces.     The  lazy-tongs  n-graph  is  reliable  for  spccdi 

J       s  than  125,  and  can  b^  pplicd.     The  pendulum  piv> 

d  above  and  furnished  ^     arc,  although  not  perfectly 

irate,  is  much  used.     ...  urself  familiar  with  the  vari- 

devices  in  use.     (See  Aii..       j90). 

5,  An  Absorption  Dynamomder  may  be  required  ;  if  so,  ai- 
range  a  Prony  brake  to  at  e  power  of  the  engine,  and 
make  provision  for  lubricam.  ind  removing  the  heat  gtn- 
crated  (see  Article  178,  page  ,.  ;).  In  many  commercial  tcW» 
the  power  is  absorbed  by  machinery  or  in  useful  work,  and  llic 
efficiency  is  wholly  determined  by  measurements  of  the  amount 
and  quality  of  steam  and  from  the  indicator-diagram. 

6.  Weight  of  Coal. — This  is  generally  taken  during  an  engine- 
test,  but  will  be  treated  here  as  pertaining  to  boiler-testing: 
the  methods  of  weighing  are  fully  described  under  that  head 
(see  Article  375). 

An  engine  fitted  completely  for  a  test  is  shown  in  Fig.  ;ic, 
from  Thurston's  Engine  and  Boiler  Trials,  In  this  case  l»o 
indicators  are  employed,  the  drum-motion  being  derived  from  a 
pendulum  reducing-motion;  a  Prony  brake  is  attached  toabsmu 
and  measure  the  power  delivered,  water  for  keeping  the  brake 
cool  being  delivered  near  the  bottom  and  on  the  inside  of  ihc 
flanged  brake-wheel  by  a  curved  pipe,  and  drawn  out  by  an- 
other pipe  the  end  of  which  is  funnel-shaped  and  bent  soasto 
meet  the  current  of  water  in  the  wheel.  The  speed  is  taken  by 
a  Brown  speed-indicator  mounted  on  top  of  the  brake,  and  also 
by  a  hand  speed-indicator.     The  steam-pressure   is  measured 
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near  the  engine  ;  the  quality  of  steam  is  determined  by  a  sam- 
pie  drawn  from  the  vertical  pipe  near  the  engine. 

420.  Measurement  of  Dimensions  of  Engine. — Make 
careful  measurements  of  the  dimensions  of  engine ;  the  diam- 
eter of  piston,  length  of  stroke,  and  diameter  of  piston-rod, 
.IS  may  be  required. 

Piston-displacement, — This  is  the  space  swept  through  by 
the  piston  ;  it  is  obtained  by  multiplying  the  area  of  the  pistoa 
by  the  length  of  stroke.  For  the  crank  end  of  the  cylinder 
the  area  of  the  piston-rod  is  to  be  deducted  from  the  area  of 
the  piston. 

Clearance  is  the  apace  at  the  end  of  cylinder  and  between 
valve  and  piston,  filled  with  steam,  but  not  swept  through  by 
the  piston.  To  measure  the  clearance,  put  the  piston  at  end 
of  its  stroke  and  fill  the  space  with  a  known  weight  of  water, 
ascertaining  that  no  leaks  occur  by  watching  with  valve-chest 
cover  and  cylinder- head  removed.  Make  this  determination 
for  both  ends  of  the  cylinder,  and  from  the  known  weight  of 
water  compute  the  volume  required. 

This  is  usually  reduced  to  percentage,  by  dividing  by  the 
volume  of  piston-displacement. 

This  last  reduction  may  be  obviated,  as  suggested  by  Prof. 
Sweet,  by  finding,  after  the  clearance-spaces  are  full  of  water, 
how  far  the  piston  will  have  to  move  in  order  to  make  room 
for  an  equal  amount  of  water  ;  this  distance  divided  by  the  full 
stroke  is  the  percentage  required.  Another  approximate  way 
sometimes  necessary  is  to  fill  the  whole  cylinder  and  clearance- 
spaces  with  water;  from  this  volume  deduct  the  piston-dis- 
placement and  divide  by  2. 

Preliminary  Run. — It  will  be  found  advisable  to  make  a  pre- 
liminary run  of  several  hours  before  beginning  the  regular 
test,  to  ascertain  if  all  the  arrangements  are  perfect. 

421.  Quantities  to  be  observed. — The  observations  to  be 
taken  on  a  complete  engine-test  are  given  in  the  following 
list. 

Fill  out  the  following  blank  spaces. 
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DESCRIPTION   OF   ENGINE. 

Lap  of  vat  we incba 

in 

K'""'"' Ii» 

ylinder... 

fill  iirobe 

meter  ntsioo-rod. 

inches. 

feet 

inehe., 

Enhausi-pori  ar«ft 

Diameter  a^-wbeel  iiKbel. 

Clearance,  head Ib<.  niv. 

iri          n 

percent  P. D.b«»d. 

LO 

EST. 

impcralures : 
EiiHine-.oooj 

. 

a  linuous  coun 

Speed-indiMlor. 
CaDeeTcadiTigs: 

Boiler 

1    ■      ■ 

lbs. 

DUcharet-waier 

Calorimcicr : 

S-e-m-pipe 

Steam.chesl 

C     denser                             "       ■' 

'•      '• 

422.  special  Engine-tests. — Preliminary  Indicftor  Prac- 
ticc. — A  simple  test  with  the  indicator  will  be  (oimd  a 
useful  exercise  in  rendering  the  student  familiar  wiih  tlie 
methods  of  handling  the  indicator  and  of  reducing  and  roiii 
(>utiiiR  the  data  to  be  obtained  from  the  Jndicator-diagraP^ 
The  directions  are  as  follows: 

Apparatus. — Throttling  calorimeter  ;  steam-gauge ;  two  indi- 
cators; retiiicing-motion,  and  indicator-cord. 

I.  Obtain  dimension.-;  of  engines.  Measure  the  clearance; 
sec  that  in<iicators  are  oiled  and  in  good  condition,  antf  that 
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the  reducing-motion  gives  a  perfect  diagram.  Adjust  the 
length  of  cord  so  that  the  indicator  will  not  hit  the  stops.  Pre- 
pare to  take  cards  as  explained  in  Article  398,  page  486. 

2.  Take  diagrams  once  in  each  five  minutes,  simultaneously 
from  head  and  crank  end  of  cylinder ;  take  reading  of  boiler- 
gauge,  barometer,  gauge  on  steam-pipe  or  on  steam-chest, 
vacuum-gauge  if  condenser  is  used,  temperature  or  pressure  of 
entering  steam,  temperature  of  room,  and  number  of  revolu- 
tions. 

3.  Measure  or  weigh  the  condensed  steam  during  run, 

4.  From  the  cards  taken  compute  the  M.  E.  P.  and  I.  H.  P. 
for  each  card  as  required  by  the  log. 

5.  Take  a  sample  pair  of  diagrams,  one  from  head  and  one 
from  crank  end.  {a)  Find  clearance  from  diagrams  (see  Article 
407,  page  503);  (6)  draw  hyperbola;  respectively  from  cut-off  and 
release  and  find  re-evaporation  and  cylinder  condensation  (see 
Article  408);  {c)  produce  hyperbola  from  release  to  meet  hori- 
zontal line  representing  boiler-pressure ;  complete  the  diagram 
with  hyperbola  from  point  of  admission.  Compute  the  work 
(I.  H.  P.)  from  this  new  diagram.  Draw  conclusions  from  the 
form  of  card  (see  Article  409). 

6.  Compute  the  steam-consumption  per  stroke  and  per 
I.  H.P.  at  cut-off  and  at  end  of  stroke  from  the  diagram  (see 
Article  406).  Compare  this  with  the  actual  amount  as  deter- 
mined bv  the  test. 

7.  From  the  weight  of  dry  steam  as  shown  by  the  indicator- 
diagram,  and  the  actual  weight  as  determined  by  the  amount 
of  condensed  steam,  determine  the  quality  at  cut- off  and  re- 
lease. 

8.  Make  report  of  test  on  the  following  form : 

REPORT   OF  TEST  ON ENGINE. 

Date 

Duration  of  test min. 

Revolutions  per  min 

Steam  used  per  min. lbs 

barometer in •* 
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i^m 


PiBlon-displacemeni 

Clearance  (per  cent  ol  P.  D.) 

Engine  coiisuni 

Cut-off  (percent  of  stroke). 

Release  (per  cent  ol  stroice) 

Compression  (per  cent  of  stroke) 

Pressuic  al  cut-off, 

Pressure  a',  release 

Pressure  a.  compression 

Mean  effective  pressure 

evolutions  per  minute 


fbt  of  sleam  al  cot-ofF 

Weight  of  steam  at  release 

Weight  ol  steam  (luring  compression 

Re-evaporalion  per  H.  P.  per  hour... . . . 

Weighl  of  water  per  rcvoluiion,  actual. . 


Weight  of  n: 
Per  cent  of  i 


Weight  of  w 
Weight  of  n 


ure  in  cylinder  per  revolution 

[lure  accounted  for  as  steam  ai  ciil>oS. . 
:iure  accounted  for  as  sleam  at  release.. 

;r  per  H.  P.  per  hour,  actual 

■J  per  H.  P.  per  hour,  by  indicator 

Signed. 


423.  Valve-setting. — This  exercise  will  consist,  first,  in 
obtaining  dimensions  of  ports  and  valves,  and  in  drawing  ih' 
valve-diagram  corresponding  to  a  given  lead  and  angular  aJ- 
vance,  and  setting  the  valve  by  measurement  with  a  lead  cor- 
responding to  that  shown  on  the  diagram.  The  valve-diagram 
may  be  drawn  by  Zeuner's  *  or  Bilgram's  method,  as  may  be 
convenient;!  from  the  valve-diagram  draw  the  probable  in- 
dicator-diagram and  compute  its  area,  and  from  that  figure 
the  indicated  horsc-power.J 


•  See  Val 
t  Valve-B 
t  VaWe.g 


[Cars,  by  Halsey.  D.  Van  Noslrand  Co., 
i,  hy  Peabody.  J.  Wiley  &  Sons,  N.  Y, 
1,  by  Spangler.     J.  Wiley  8:  Sons,  N.  Y. 
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The  method  of  drawing  the  indicator-diagram  by  projection 
from  the  valve-diagram  is  well  shown  in  Fig.  225,  from  Thurs- 
ton's Manual  of  the  Steam-engine.  The  steam-pressure  and 
back-pressure  lines  being  assumed,  the  various  events  as  shown 
on  the  valve-diagram  are  projected  upon  these  lines,  and  the 
indicator-diagram  completed  as  shown. 

Secondly,  in  attaching  the  indicators  and  taking  diagrams 


from  which  the  error  in  the  position  of  the  valve  is  determined. 
Us  position  is  corrected  as  required,  to  equalize  the  indicator- 
diagrams  taken  from  each  end  of  the  cylinder. 

The  special  directions  are  as  follows: 

Apparatus. — Scale,  dividers,  and  trammel-point,  the  latter 
consisting  of  a  rod  the  pointed  end  of  wliich  can  be  set  on  a 
mark  on  the  floor  and  which  carries  a  marking  point  at  the 
other  end. 

1.  Measure  dimensions  of  valves  and  ports,  throw  of  ec- 
centric, and  other  dimensions  called  for  by  engine-log. 
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2.  From    these  data,  with  a  definite   lead   assumed,  dr.iw 
e-diagram,  and  note  position  of  piston  for  cutoff,  release, 

npression,  and  admission. 
.        i..  Set  the  valve  to  the  assumed  lead,  and  with  angular  ad- 
'  as   indicated  by  the  valve-diagram.     Turn  the  engine 

:r  and  see  that  the  lead  is  the  same  at  both  ends  of  the  pis- 

This  requires  the  engine  to  be  set  on  its  centre;  this  is 
done  by  bringing  the  piston  to  ■  extreme  end  of  the  stroke 
at  either  cylinder-end,  so  thaf  ;  piston-  and  connecting-rods 
form  one  straight  line,  motion  of  the  piston  is  very 

N  near  the  end  of  the  this  position  i^  detcrmiiu-d 

st  accurately  as  follow  a  coincident  line  on  crosi- 

d  and  guides  corn  '  to   the  position  of  the  crank 

n  at  an  angle  of  ut  20"  sasured  from  its  horizontal 
isition  ;  then,  from  ^i  nxed  [  it  on  the  floor,  swing  lh« 
trammel-point  as  a  radius,  and  mark  a  line  on  the  circumference 
of  the  fty-whcel ;  turn  the  engine  over  until  the  marks  again 
coincide  with  the  piston  on  the  other  side  of  the  contre  anJ 
make  a  second  mark  on  the  fly-wheel  with  the  trammel-point; 
bisect  the  distance  on  the  wheel  between  these  marks  and  ob- 
tain a  third  line  ;  turn  the  wheel  until  this  line  is  shown  by  the 
trammel  to  be  at  the  same  distance  from  the  reference-point. 
on  the  floor,  as  the  other  marks:  the  engine  will  then  be  on 
its  centre.  Move  the  valve  the  proper  amount  to  make  i[> 
position  correspond  with  that  shown  on  the  diagram.  In  an- 
ting the  valve  remember  that  to  change  angular  advance,  tlie 
eccentric  must  be  rotated  on  the  shaft ;  and  to  equalize  coti 
for  both  ends  of  cylinder,  the  valve  must  be  moved  on  the 
stem.  These  adjustments  must  be  made  together,  as  they  me 
to  some  extent  mutually  dependent. 

4.   From  the  valve-diagram  draw  an  ideal  indicator-diagrnm 
as  explained,  assuming  initial  steam -pressure  to  be  too  pound) 
per  square  inch,  absolute  back  pressure  5  pounds  absolute. and 
that  expansion  and  compression  curves  are  true  hyperboli- 
Calculate  its  area  by  formula. 

Area  =  PV(\  +  \o%,r)  -  P,VX\  +  log,rO, 
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in  which  V  =^  volume  at  cut-off,  and  P  —  corresponding  pres- 
sure :  F,  =  clearance  volume,  and  P^  =  clearance  pressure; 
r  =  number  of  expansions,  and  r'  =  number  of  compressions. 
5.  Compute  the  horse-power  of  the  diagram  so  drawn,  and 
compare  with  that  shown  by  the  diagram  taken. 

424.  Friction-test. — For  this  test  the  engine  should  be 
fitted  with  a  Prony  brake  (see  Article  178,  page  216),  to  absorb 
and  measure  the  power  developed.  Indicator-diagrams  are 
to  be  taken  and  the  indicated  horse-power  computed  (see 
Article  402,  page  494).  The  indicated  horse-power  being  the 
work  done  by  the  steam  on  the  piston  of  the  engine,  the  dyna- 
mometer horse-power,  that  delivered  by  the  engine,  the  dif- 
ference will  be  the  power  absorbed  by  the  engine  in  friction, 
or  the  friction  horse-power.  It  is  customary  to  reduce  this 
amount  to  equivalent  mean  pressure  acting  on  the  piston  by 
dividing  by  product  of  area  of  piston  in  square  inches  and 
speed  in  feet  per  minute.  In  making  the  test  for  friction  of 
the  engine  the  loads  on  the  brake-arm  should  be  varied,  with 
the  speed  uniform,  or  the  load  on  the  brake-arm  should  be 
constant  with  varied  speed,  noting  in  each  case  the  effect 
on  the  frictional  work.  It  has  been  shown  by  an  extended 
series  of  experiments  *  that  the  friction  of  engines  is  practically 
constant  regardless  of  the  work  performed,  and  that  the  work 
shown  by  the  indicator-diagram,  when  the  engine  is  running 
light  or  not  attached  to  machinery,  is  practically  equal  to  the 
engine-friction  in  case  the  speed  is  maintained  uniform.  In 
the  case  of  variation  in  speed  the  friction  work  increases  nearly 
in  proportion  to  increase  of  speed. 

Detailed  directions  for  this  test  are  not  considered  neces- 
sary. 

425.  Simple  EflSciency-test. — Engines  are  frequently 
sold  on  a  guarantee  as  to  coal  or  water  consumption  per  in- 
dicated horse-power  (I.  H.  P.),  or  in  some  instances  per  dyna- 
mometer horse-power  (D.  H.  P.);  in  such  a  case  a  test  is  to  be 
made  showing  the  I.  H.  P.  or  the  D.  H.  P.  as  may  be  required, 
and  the  water  and  coal  consumed. 

*See  Transactions  Am.  Soc.  Mech.  Engineers,  Vol.  VIII.,  page  86. 
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The  I.  H.  P.  is  to  be  obtained  as  already  explained  iu 
Article  402;  the  D.  H.  P.  by  readings  from  a  Prony  brake. 
Article  17S.  The  coal-consumption  is  to  be  obtained  bj  a 
boiler-test,  Article  375  ;  the  total  water  consumed,  by  the  i«d 
water  used  in  the  boilcr-test,  corrected  for  leaks  and  quality 
or  by  condensing  the  steam  in  a  surface  condenser.  Article  417 
The  quality  of  the  steam  should  be  taken  near  the  engine,  as 
explained  in  Article  336,  page  400.  The  principal  quantitia 
to  be  observed  are  quantities  required  for  a  boiler-icst.  quality  of 
steam  near  engine,  number  of  revolutions  of  engine  per  minute, 
and  weight  of  feed-water  or  weight  of  condensed  steam.  Tlic« 
observations  should  be  taken  regularly  and  simultaneously 
once  in  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  and  at  the  same  instant  an  in- 
dicator-diagram should  be  taken.  From  these  data  are  com- 
puted the  quantities  required. 

426.  The  Calorimetric  Method  of  Engine-testing. - 
Hirn's  Analysis. — The  calorimetric  method  of  testing  engines 
as  developed  from  Hirn's  theory  by  Professor  V.  Dwelshauvers- 
Dcry  of  Li<;ge  enables  the  experimenter  to  determine  the 
amount  of  heat  lost  and  restored  and  that  transformed  into 
work  in  the  passage  of  the  steam  through  the  cylinder.* 

The  principle  on  which  the  method  is  founded  is  as  follows: 
The  amount  of  heat  supplied  the  engine  is  determined  by 
measuring  the  pressure,  quality,  and  weight  of  the  steam  ;  that 
removed  from  the  engine  is  obtained  by  measuring  the  heal  in 
the  condensed  steam  and  that  given  to  the  condensing  watet 
The  amount  of  heat  remaining  in  the  cylinder  per  pound  c: 
steam  at  any  point  after  cut-oft  can  be  calculated  from  the  data 
obtained  from  the  indicator-diagram;  this  multiplied  by  the 
known  weight  gives  the  total  heat. 

The  heat  supplied  to  the  engine  added  to  that  already 
fxiuing  in  the  clearance-spaces  gives  the  total  amount  of  heat 
available;  if  from  this  sum  there  be  taken  the  heat  existirvg  at 
cut-off  and  the  heat  equivalent  of  the  work  done  durin;: 
admission,  the  difference  will  be  the  loss  during  admission,  due 

•  See  Table  Properiies  o(  Bieam,  V.  Dwelshauvers-Derr,  Trani.  Am.  Sot 
M,  E..  Vol.  XI. 
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principally  to  cylinder-condensation.  The  difference  between 
the  heat  in  the  cylinder  at  cut-off  and  that  at  release  after  de- 
ducting the  work  equivalent  is  that  lost  or  restored  during 
expansion.  This  method  applied  to  all  the  events  of  the 
stroke,  and  at  as  many  places  as  required,  gives  full  informa- 
tion of  the  transfer  of  heat  to  and  from  the  metal. 

In  the  fundamental  equations  of  this  analysis  which  follow, 
the  following  symbols  are  used  : 


Quantity. 


Heat  admitted  per  stroke. . . . 
Weight  of  steam  per  stroke. . . 
Absolute  pressure  of  entering 

steam,  per  sq.  inch 

Temperature,  degrees    Fahr. 

Heat  of  the  liquid 

Internal  latent  heat 

Total  latent  heat 

guality  of  the  steam 
egree  of  superheat 

Per  cent  of  moisture 

Specific  heat  of  steam  of  con- 
stant pressure 


Symbol. 


Q 

M 

P 
t 

9 


X 

D 
\  —  X 


Quantity. 


Heat  equivalent  of  energy  of 
steam  in  the  cylinder  at  any 
instant 

Joule's  equivalent ... 

Reciprocal  of  Joule's  equiva- 
lent     

Weight  of  I  cu.  foot  of  steam . 

Vol.  of  I  lb.  of  sieam,  cu.  ft. . 

Volume  of  cylinder  to  any 
point  under  consideration 
moved  through  by  the  piston, 
cu.  ft 

Volume  of  clearance,  cu.  ft. . . 

External  work  in  foot-pounds. 

Vol.  of  I  lb.  of  water  in  cu.  ft. 


Symbol. 


h 
J 

A 
6 

V 


V 

Vc 

W 


The  value  of  the  quantity  at  any  point  under  discussion  i.*i 
denoted  by  the  following  subscripts :  clearance,  c ;  beginning  of 
admission,  o ;  cut-off,  i ;  release,  2 ;  beginning  of  compression, 

3- 

The  equations  are  as  follows : 

Heat  in  the  Entering  Steam, — If  the  steam  is  moist, 


Q=m3+xr)', 


(0 


if  the  steam  is  superheated  D  degrees, 


Q  =  M{q  +  r+c,D) (2) 
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Heat  in  the  Cylinder. — Since  the  steam  in  this  case  is  in- 
variably moist,  we  have  the  following  equations  ; 


In  the  clearance  spaces,  h,  =  MJ^q,  -\-  x,p^  ;      .     . 

At  admission,  A,  =  M^q,  -j-  x,p^ ; .     . 

At  cut-off,  k,  =  {Af-\-  M,Xq,  +  x,p,) ; 

At  release,  A.  =  (J/ -f  J/,)(y,  -f  x,p^\ 

At  compression,  //.  =  {M-\-  M>^q^  +  xji^. 


The  external  work  is  to  be  determined  from  the  indicator- 
diagram.  Let  the  heat  equivalent  of  this  work  be  represented 
as  follows : 


During  admission,  A  W„ ; 

During  expansion,  A  W, ; 

During  exhaust,  A  W, ; 

During  compression,  A  W^ . 


(10) 

("0 


The  volume  in  cubic  feet,  V,  of  a  given  weight  of  steam. 
M,  can  always  be  expressed  by  the  formula 


V  =  M(xu -\- tr); 


in  which  a  equal  the  excess  of  volume  of  one  pound  of  steam 
over  that  of  one  pound  of  water ;  «  =  i'  —  tr. 

Substituting  the  value  of  u  in  the  above  equation, 

V=M{xv-\-<T{,l-x)) (13) 

As  0-  is  a  very  small  quantity,  (l  —  x)<T  can  be  salely 
dropped  as  less  than  the  errors  of  observation,  and  in  all  piaf 
tical  applications  the  formula  used  is 


(ui 
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In  the  exact  equation  (13)  or  the  approximate  equation 
(14),  if  the  pressure,  weight,  and  volume  of  steam  are  known, 
its  specific  volume,  v^  can  be  found,  and  x  may  be  computed. 

At  any  point  in  the  stroke  after  the  steam-valve  is  closed, 
the  volume  and  pressure  of  steam  in  the  cylinder  can  be 
determined  from  the  indicator-diagram  if  the  dimensions  of 
the  engine  and  its  clearance  are  known.  If  the  weight  of  steam 
used  is  knov/n  from  an  engine-test,  there  can  be  determined 
from  the  indicator-diagram  both  the  quality  and  amount  of 
heat  in  the  cylinder  at  any  point,  with  the  single  exception  of 
the  steam  remaining  in  the  clearance  spaces.  Thus  let  V^ 
equal  volume  of  clearance;  F. -|-  V^y  volume  at  admission, 
usually  equal  to  F^ ;  f^,  +  F^ ,  volume  at  cut-off ;  F,  +  F]. ,  at 
release  ;  F,  +  J^c »  ^^  compression  ;  M,  the  weight  of  steam 
used;  J/,,  the  weight  of  steam  caught  and  retained  in  the 
clearance  spaces.     Then,  by  method  used  in  equation  (12), 

V,  =  MIx,u,  +  <t:); (15) 

r.  +  F,  =  i)/.(4:.«.  +  «r.) ; (16) 

V,-\-V,=  {M,  +J/)(^.«.  +  <r.)  ;    .    .     .  (17) 

F,  +  K  =  (il/.  +  i»/)(x.«.  +  <r.) ;    .     .    .  (18) 

F.+  r,=  (J/.  +  ^X^.«.  +  o-.).     .     .    .  (19) 

In  the  above  equations  we  know  the  volumes  and  pressures 
for  each  point,  and  the  weight  of  steam,  M,  passing  through 
the  engine.  So  that  in  the  five  equations  there  are  six  un- 
known quantities :  AT^ ,  ;r^ ,  ;r„ ,  ;r, ,  x\ ,  and  x^ ,  of  which  x^  may 
be  assumed  as  i.oo  without  sensible  error.  In  the  above  equa- 
tions, (15)  and  (16)  are  usually  identical ;  they  differ  from  each 
other  only  when  there  is  a  sensible  lead  which  shows  on  the 
diagram. 

The  weight  of  steam  in  the  clearance  space  is  computed 
from  equation  (15): 

-^.  —  (V,)-T-  {x,u,  -f  a,)  =  Vc-7-  x,v, ,  nearly. 
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Assume  x  =  l.oo: 

M^=V,-^v, (M) 

In  computing  the  Iieat  at  any  point,  it  is  customary  to  com- 
pute the  sensible  and  internal  heat  in  two  operations.  Thus 
in  equation  (4)  make  //,  the  total  heat,  equal  to  /^,  the  sensible 
heat,  plus  H',  the  internal  heat ;  then 

/,.  =  //.  +  H:  =  {x,p,  +  q,)M,  ; 
or  H,=  Mjj, (21) 

H:^x,fi,Mu\ (2J) 

and  in  equation  (5), 

H,=9m.  +  M) (23) 

H:={x,p:iM,-^M). (24) 

From  equation  (17), 

M.  +  M=  Zi+il  =       ^■+r-     ,  =  2± ^•,  nearly.  (.,) 

By  substituting  in  (24), 

which  form  is  used  in  the  computations  that  follow. 

The  analysis  determines  the  loss  of  heat  during  a  given 
period,  by  finding  the  difference  between  the  heat  in  the  cylin- 
der at  the  beginning  of  the  period  and  the  sum  of  that  utiliie*^ 
in  work  during  the  period  and  that  remaining  at  the  end  ol 
the  period. 

The  following  directions  and  example  should  make  the 
method  clearly  understood. 
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27.  Directions  for  Eogine-testing:  by  Hirn's  Analysis. 
OirectioHs. — i.  Make  a  complete  engine-test  with  a  constant 
,  weigh  the  condensing  water,  and  measure  its  temperature 


(re  and  after  condensing  the  steam.  Obtain  the  quality  of 
entering  steam  either  in  the  steam-pipe  or  steam-chest;  if 
venient,  make  calorimetric  determinations  of  the  quality  of 
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Steam  in  the  exhaust,  which  may  be  used  as  a  check  on  the 
results,  but  which  is  necessary  in  case  the  exhaust  steam  is 
not  condensed. 

2.  Calibrate  all  the  instruments  used,  and  correct  all  obser. 
vations  where  required. 

3-  From  the  average  quantities  on  the  log,  corrected  as 
shown  by  the  calibration,  fill  out  form  I,  of  data  and  results. 
The  steam  and  condensing  water  used  per  revolution  to  be  di- 
vided between  the  forward  and  backward  strokes  of  the  piston 
in  proportion  to  the  M.  E.  P.  of  these  respective  strokes,  as 
shown  on  the  log, 

4.  Draw  on  each  diagram  as  explained  lines  corresponding  to 
zero  volume  and  to  zero  pressure,  and  divide  the  diagrams  as 
shown  in  Fig.  226  into  sections,  by  drawing  lines  to  points  of 
admission  W,  cut-off  en,  release  Oe,  and  compression  od. 

Measure  for  each  diagram  the  percentages  of  cut-ofi,  release. 
and  compression,  calling  the  original  length  of  the  diagram 
without  clearance  100  per  cent, 

5.  Measure  the  absolute  pressure  from  each  card  and  enter 
the  averages  in  blank  form  No  II,  using  subscripts  as  follows:  0, 
admission  ;  1,  cut-off;  2,  release;  3,  compression  ;  c,  clearance. 

Take  from  a  steam-table  the  heat  of  liquid,  internal  latent 
heat,  total  latent  heat,  total  heat,  and  specific  volume,  corre- 
sponding to  each  of  the  above  pressures. 

6.  Compute  the  volumes  in  cubic  feet  for  clearance,  total 
volumes,  including  clearance,  at  admission,  cut-off,  release,  and 
compression,  and  place  the  average  results  in  the  proper 
columns. 

7.  Compute  the  area  corresponding  to  each  period  into 
which  the  diagram  is  divided  and  find  the  mean  pressure  for 
that  period.  Also  find  the  work  done  in  each  period,  expressed 
in  foot-pound.s  and  also  in  B.  T.  U.  (It  is  to  be  noted  that  the 
work  done  during  the  return  stroke  is  negative.)  Enter  the 
average  of  these  results  in  the  proper  place,  noting  the  use  of 
the  subscripts  a,  b,  c,  and  d. 

8.  Calculate  the  heat-losses  as  indicated  on  Form  III,  wliicli 
is  an  account  of  the  heat  used  during  100  strokes  of  the  engine 
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The  weight  of  steam,  My  in  pounds  is  lOO  times  the  amount  used 
for  one  stroke  as  given  on  Form  I.  The  weight  of  steam  in 
clearance  is  to  be  calculated  for  admission,  pressure,  and  volume, 
and  with  x  equal  i.oo.  M,  to  be  calculated  in  the  same  manner. 
Calculate  from  known  weights  and  temperatures  the  heat  ex- 
hausted from  the  engine  in  the  condensed  steam  K'  and  in  the 
condensing  water  K. 

Calculate  by  the  formulae,  as  explained,  the  heat  supplied 
the  engine,  and  the  sensible  and  internal  heat,  at  each  event  in 
the  stroke  of  the  engine. 

9.  Calculate  the  cylinder-loss  at  admission  as  the  difference 
between  that  supplied  added  to  that  already  in  the  clearance, 
and  that  remaining  at  cut-off  added  to  that  used  in  work.  If 
the  heat  is  flowing  from  the  metal,  the  sign  will  be  negative, 
otherwise  positive. 

10.  Perform  the  same  operation  for  each  period  of  the 
engine ;  the  difference  between  the  heat  at  the  beginning  of 
each  period  and  that  at  the  end,  taking  into  account  the  work 
done,  is  the  loss. 

11.  Take  the  algebraic  sum  of  these  losses  and  of  the  heat 
equivalent  of  the  external  work,  and  if  no  error  has  been  made 
in  the  calculations,  this  sum,  which  is  the  total  transformation, 
will  equal  the  difference  between  the  heat  supplied  and  that 
exhausted.  That  is,  using  the  symbols  of  the  analysis,  D  =  D/ 
It  is  also  evident  that  this  quantity  is  the  loss  by  radiation. 

The  importance  of  this  check  on  the  accuracy  of  the  com- 
putations should  not  be  overlooked.  If  no  errors  of  computa- 
tion are  made,  in  each  case  the  value  of  D  will  equal  that  of  27. 

12.  Make  the  remaining  calculations  as  on  Form  IV;  these 
give  the  quality  which  the  steam  must  have  at  various  portions 
of  the  stroke  to  correspond  with  the  foregoing  calculations. 
The  quality  is  calculated  from  the  volume  remaining  in  the 
cylinder.     Compute  the  various  efficiencies. 

Note  that  the  heat  lost  during  admission  is  in  some  respects 
a  measure  of  the  initial  cylinder-condensation. 

The  following  forms  are  given  partially  filled  out  with  the 
results  of  a  test  made  by  application  of  Hirn's  analysis. 
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Form  No.  I. 

APPLICATION   OF   HIRN'S   ANALYSIS   TO   SIMPLE  CONDENSING 

ENGINE. 

Data  and  Results. 

Test  of  steam-engine  made  by at  Cornell  University. 

Kind  of  engine,  slide-valve  ihroiiling.      Diameter  cylinder. . . .        6.06  inches. 

Length  stroke 8  inches.  Diameter  piston-rod . .  i|j      " 

Volume  cylinder .crank  end,  0.12921  cu.  ft.;  head  end,    0.13354  cu.  ft. 

Volume  clearance,  cubic  foot,  head 0.01744 

Clearance  in  per  cent  of  stroke 13.06 

Volume  clearance,  cubic  foot,  crank 0.01616 

Clearance  in  per  cent  of  stroke 12.51 

Boiler-pressure  by  gauge 69.4.        Barometer 29.276 

Boiler  pressure  absolute,  pounds 83.7 

Boiling  temperature,  atmospheric  pressure,  deg.  F 210.7 

Revolutions  per  hour   11898 

Steam  used  during  run,  pounds 716.424 

Quality  of  steam  in  steam-pipe .     0.99 

Quality  of  steam  in  steam-chest 0.9941 

Quality  of  steam  in  compression i.ooi 

Quality  of  steam  in  exhaust 0.9021 

\¥eight  of  condensed  steam  per  hour 259.92 

Pounds  of  wet  steam*  per  stroke head,  0.0109707;  crank,    0.0109383 

Temperatures  condensed  steam 103.47    deg.  F. 

Temperatures  condensing  water cold,  42.758  deg.  F.;  hot,  92.219  " 

Pounds  of  condensing  water,  per  hour '  5044.878 

**       *•  "  "  •*   revolution 0.42429 

««       "  "  "         **   stroke-head 0.212016 

*'       "  •*  •*  '*   crank 0.212274 

Symbols. 

To  denote  different  portions  of  the  stroke,  the  following  subscripts  are  used: 
Admission.  a\  expansion,  b\  exhaust,  £-;  compression,  d. 

To  denote  different  events  of  the  stroke,  the  following  sub-numbers  are  used; 
Cut-off,  i;  release.  2;  compression,  beginning  of.  3;  admission,, beginning  of, 
0;  in  exhaust,  5.     Quality  of  steam  denoted  by  X, 

Cut-off.  crank  end.  per  cent  of  stroke. . .  20.544.    Release,  crank  end. .    93.958 
Cut-off,  head  end.  per  cent  of  stroke —   18.963.    Release,  head  end. . .    94.971 

Compression,  crank  end,  per  cent  of  stroke 52.341 

Compression,  head  end.  per  cent  of  stroke 39>770 

Pounds  of  steam  per  I.  H.  P 39.351 

Pounds  of  steam  per  brake  H.  P 55-3M 

1.  H.  P.- Head 33152.     Crank 33054.     Total 6.6206 

Brake  horse-power 4.71 

*  Wet  steam  is  the  steam  uncorrected  for  calorimctric  determinations. 
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Form  No.  II. 

ABSOLUTE  PRESSURES  FROM  INDICATOR-DIAGRAMS  AND 
CORRESPONDING   PROPERTIES   OF   SATURATED   STEAM, 
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429.  Hirn's  Analysis  applied  to  Non-condensing  En- 
gines.— In  this  case :  i.  Determine  the  weight  of  water  used 
by  weighing  that  supplied  the  boiler,  taking  precautions  to 
prevent  loss  of  steam  between  the  engine  and  the  boiler  by 
leaks.  Apply  the  calorimeter  and  ascertain  the  quality  near 
the  engine.  The  heat  in  one  pound  of  steam  above  32°  Fahr. 
will  be  represented  by  the  formula  xr  -\-  q^  as  previously 
explained.  This  quantity  multiplied  by  the  weight,  M,  is  the 
heat  supplied.  M  may  be  taken  for  i  or  for  100  strokes,  as 
:onvenient. 

2.  Determine  the  quality  of  the  exhaust-steam  by  attaching 
a  calorimeter  in  the  exhaust-pipe,  close  to  the  engine.  The 
heat  discharged  by  one  pound  will  be,  as  explained  in  Article 
311,  ;r,r,  +  ^,;  in  which  the  symbols  denote  quantities  taken 
at  exhaust-steam  pressure.  This  quantity  multiplied  by  the 
weight,  M,  is  the  heat  discharged,  and  is  equal  to  K'\-  IC  in 
the  Form  III,  page  543. 

3.  With  these  exceptions,  the  method  is  exactly  as  explained 
for  the  condensing  engine,  and  the  same  forms  are  to  be  used. 

In  obtaining  the  quality  of  the  exhaust-steam,  a  separating 
calorimeter  (see  page  399)  with  two  chambers  arranged  in  series 
can  be  used  with  success. 

430.  Application  of  Hirn's  Analysis  to  Compound 
Engines. — Compound  engines  are  usually  run  condensing,  and 
^he  special  directions  are  for  that  case ;  but  in  case  the  engine 
's  run  non-condensing  the  method  of  Article  429  can  be  applied. 

Directions. —  With  calorimeter  between  the  cylinders : 

1.  Attach  a  calorimeter  in  the  exhaust  of  the  high-pressure 
•ylinder,  and  determine  the  heat  exhausted  from  the  high- 
^*"essure  cylinder  as  explained  for  non-condensing  engines. 

Treat  the  high  pressure  cylinder  as  a  simple  non-condensing 
^gine,  as  explained  in  Article  429. 

2.  Determine  by  the  calorimeter  between  the  cylinders  the 
^^at  supplied  to  the  low-pressure  engine.  This  quantity  will 
^^  the  same  as  that  exhausted  from  the  high-pressure,  corrected 
^r  steam  used  by  the  calorimeter  and  for  radiation  from  the 
•Connecting  pipes. 
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3.  Fill  out  the  forms  (or  each  cylinder  as  a  separate  engine. 

By  using  two  calorimeters  between  cylinders  the  same 
method  can  be  applied  to  a  triple-expansion  engine. 

In  case  the  pressure  of  the  steam  between  the  cylinders  is 
less  than  atmospheric  a  calorimeter  can  be  used  byattacbioga 
special  air-pump  and  condenser,  so  as  to  secure  a  flow.ofsteafli 
through  the  calorimeter. 

Without  calorimeter  between  the  cylinders: 

1.  Determine  the  weight  of  steam,  My  for  both  cylinders 
from  the  condensed  steam  of  the  low-pressure  cylinder.  This 
will  give  the  quantity  M. 

2.  For  the  high-pressure  cylinder  compute  the  quantities 
as  in  Form  III,  omitting  those  terms  containing  /T  and  JT,  the 
heat  exhausted. 

3.  Determine  K  and  K  as  follows:  K'\'K  \s  evidently 
equal  to  the  heat  supplied  the  high-pressure  engine,  less  the 
heat  transformed  into  work,  expressed  in  B.  T.  U.,  less  the  loss 
by  radiation.  The  total  loss  by  radiation  in  the  whole  engine 
is  equal  to  the  heat  supplied  the  first  cylinder,  less  the  work 
done  by  all  the  cylinders,  less  the  heat  discharged  from  the  last 
one.  As  an  approximation,  divide  this  total  radiation-loss 
equally  between  the  cylinders,  assuming  that  the  lower  tem- 
perature of  the  low-pressure  cylinder  will  offset  its  increased 
size.  This  will  give  us  in  Form  III  the  value  ot  D  =  Q  —  B. 
Compute  By  substitute  this  value  in  the  equation  B  =  K-^ 
K  -\- AW.  Compute  K-\-  K  and  complete  the  analysis  for 
the  high-pressure  cylinder. 

4.  For  the  low-pressure  cylinder,  determine  the  entering 
heat  as  that  discharged  from  the  high-pressure  cylinder,  K^K^ 
plus  the  assumed  radiation  as  given  above. 

Make  a  complete  analysis  for  each  cylinder  as  explained  for 
a  simple  engine. 

431.  Him's  Analysis  applied  to  a  Triple-expansion  Eo- 
g^ne. — When  the  quality  of  the  steam  between  the  cylinders 
can  be  determined,  treat  the  engine  as  three  separate  engines 
as  explained. 
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When  the  quahty  cannot  be  determined,  treat  the  case  as 
explained  for  a  compound  engine,  as  follows : 

1.  Find  the  entire  loss  as  equal  to  the  difference  between 
that  supplied  to  the  first  cylinder  and  that  discharged  from  the 
last,  increased  by  the  work  done  in  the  whole  system  reduced 
to  thermal  units.  Divide  this  by  the  number  of  cylinders  ta 
find  the  assumed  radiation-loss  from  each. 

2.  Take  the  cylinders  in  series,  and  assume  the  discharged 
heat  to  equal  the  heat  supplied,  diminished  by  that  transformed 
into  external  work,  and  make  a  separate  analysis  for  each 
cylinder  as  explained  for  a  simple  engine. 

The  following  is  an  application  of  Hirn's  analysis  to  a 
triple-expansion  engine  by  Prof.  C.  H.  Peabody  at  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology. 

The  main  dimensions  of  the  engine  are  as  follows : 

Diameter  of  the  high-pressure  cylinder 9    inches. 

Diameter  of  the  intermediate  cylinder i6 

Diameter  of  the  low-pressure  cylinder 24 

Diameter  of  the  piston-rods 2^ 

Stroke 30 

Clearance  in  per  cent  of  the  piston  displacements  : 

High-pressure  cylinder,     head  end,     8.83;    crank  end,     9.76 
Intermediate  '*  **  10.4  **  10.9 

Low-pressure         "  **  11.25  "  8.84 

The  following  table  gives  the  data  and  results  of  a  test 
with  Hirn's  analysis,  made  by  the  graduating  class: 

Duration  of  test,  minutes 60 

Total  number  of  revolutions 5299 

Revolutions  per  minute 88.5 

Steam-consumption  during  test,  pounds: 

Passing  through  cylinders 1193 

Condensation  in  high-pressure  jacket 57 

"  in  first  receiver  jacket 61 

'  in  intermediate  jacket 85 

'^  in  second  receiver  jacket 53 

-'  in  low-pressure  jacket 89 

ToUl 1538 
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Condeasing  water  for  test,  poundi S2847 

Priming,  by  calorimeter aoi3 

Temperatures,  Fahrenheit: 

Conde«^sed  steam 95.4 

Condensing  water,  cold 41.9 

Condensing  water,  hot 96.1 

Pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  by  the  barometer,  lbs.  per  sq.  in 14.8 

Boiler-pressure,  lbs.  per  sq.  inch,  absolute 155.3 

Vacuum  in  condenser,  inches  of  mercury S5.0 

Events  of  the  stroke: 

High-pressure  cylinder — 

Cut-off,  crank  end ai93 

"       headend 0J15 

Release,  both  ends i.oo 

Compression,  crank  end 0.05 

'*             headend ^.  aos 

Intermediate  cylinder — 

Cut-off,  both  ends 0.29 

Release,  both  ends i.oo 

Compression,  crank  end ao3 

"           headend ao4 

Low-pressure  cylinder — 

Cut-off,  crank  end ajS 

"       headend a39 

Release,  both  ends i.oo 

Quality  of  the  steam  in  the  cylinder — (at  admission  and  at  compression 
the  steam  was  assumed  to  be  dry  and  saturated:) 
High-pressure  cylinder — 

At  cut-off X|  0.785 

At  release x%  a899 

Intermediate  cylinder — 

At  cut-off jTi  0.S99 

At  release x%  0.994 

Low-pressure  cylinder — 

At  cut-off Xi  0978 

^^^^^^^^ '.  ffi 

Interchanges  of  heat  between  the  steam  and  the  walls  of  the  cylinders, 
in  B.  T.  U.     Quantities  affected  by  the  positive  sign  are 
absorbed  by  the  cylinder-walls;  quantities  affected  by  the 
negative  sign  are  yielded  by  the  walls. 
High-pressure  cylinder — 

Brought  in  by  steam Q  132.92 

During  admission • •.....•••..Qa  S3r4 

During  expansion • Q^  —18.69 

During  exhaust Qg  —  8. 
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During  coropreiiioo Qt  0.45 

Supplied  liy  jacket Qj  4,56 

Loil  by  radiation Q,  i.jo 

Supplied  by  jacket Qjg  4.93 

Losl  byradialion Q,k  0.58 

laiermediBie  cylinder — 

Broughl  iD  by  sieam C  131.69 

During  admission Q^  13.61 

During  expansion Qi  —  18.65 

During  exhaust Q^  o.aa 

During  compression 5/  0.44 

Supplied  by  jacket Qj'  6.81 

Losi  by  ludlation     , Q^  3.4 j 

Second  inlcrtnediate  receiver — 

Supplied  by  jacliel Qik  4.30 

Lost  by  radiation Q,g  {.so 

l»w-pteasure  cylinder — 

Brought  in  by  steam Q"  13J.14 

During  admission Q^'  5.85 

During  expansion g*"  —  9-Sl 

During  exhaust Q^'  3,53 

During  compression Q/'  0.00 

Supplied  by  jacket , Q'  7.08 

Lost  by  radiation Q'  4.34 

Toul  loss  by  radiation: 

By  preliminary  test 3Q,  10.07 

By  equation  {49) 11.6B 

ibsolute  pressures  in  the  cylinder,  lbs.  per  sq.  incb : 

High-pressure  cylinder — 


Cut-oS,  crank  end  .. 

"       head  end. . 

Release,  crank  end. 


head  end  . . 


145-9 


41.3 
41-5 


Compression,  crank  end 43,7 

"  head  end 4B.7 

Admission,  crank  end 64. j 


head  end..  1 


75.3 


Inlermediaie  cylinder — 

Cut-off,  crank  end 3-^.3 

"       head  end 3j,o 

Release,  crank  end 13,6 

"        head  end --,4 

Compression,  crank  end :6,3 


head  end  . . 


*J.9 
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AdmitiloD,  crank  end ,, n4 

"          head  end ti.i 

Low-preunre  cjrliDder — 

Cut-off,  erkiik  end 11.1 

"       heAd  cod 11.0 

Releue,  crank  end \A 

"       headend n 

Canpreuion  and  sdniMinn,  crank  end 3.7 

"             "           "         head  end 4.J 

Heateqnivalenu  of  external  work,  B.T.  U.,  from  area*  oa  lodkuor- 
dligram  10  line  of  ab^oIuTc  vacuum  : 
High-pre*iure  cylinder — 

During  admiaiioD,  AWa,  crank  end (.71 

"             "                     headend 6.61 

During expanaion,  A  (ft,  crank  end. 10.6s 

"             "                     head  end io.it 

During  nhaast,  AWc,  crank  end 7.7} 

•■            "                     head  end S.ol 

During  comprcMion,  Aifd,  crank  end 0.4) 

"                "                          headend , 0.61 

Intermediate  cylinder— 

During  admiuioo,  AW,,  crank  end ;.$! 

"               "                       headend ., 7.43 

During  expanaion,  AtVi,  crank  end 9.^ 

'■               "                      headend .,.,  5.M 

During  exhaust.  A  Wi,  crank  end 9.97 

'■                     head  end 9.1; 

During  compression,  A  IVi,  crank  end a]9 

"               "                        head  cad a6a 

Low 'pressure  cylinder — 

During  admission,  A  fC,  crank  end 7.;} 

"               "                       head  end j.« 

During  expansion,  A  IVt,  crank  end 6.8} 

"               "                       headend 6.17 

During  exhaust,  AlVr,  crank  end J.o! 

head  end 5.08 

During  compression,  A  ifj,  crank  end aco 

"              "                        head  end a» 

Power  and  economy  : 

Heat  equivalFiiis  of  work  per  stroke — 

High-pressure  cylinder AIT  1.44 

Intermediaie  cylinder AIT'  7-" 

Low-pressure  cylinder AH^"  9^ 

Toul «■» 

Total  heat  [urn i shed  by  jackets v.^ 
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Distribution  of  work : 

High-pressure  cylinder i.oo 

Intermediate  cylinder 0.84 

Low-pressure  cylinder 1. 14 

Horse-power IO4.9 

Steam  per  horse-power  per  hour 14*65 

B.  T.  U.  per  horse-power  per  minute 258.3 

The  Saturation-curve.  —  By  drawing  on  the  indicator- 
diagram  a  curve  corresponding  to  the  volume  of  an  equal 
weight  of  dry  and  saturated  steam,  the  quality  may  be 
determined  at  any  point  during  the  expansion,  and  by  calcula- 
tions similar  to  those  used  in  Hirn's  analysis  the  heat  exist- 
ing in  the  cylinder  may  be  computed.  The  method  of 
drawing  the  saturation-curve  may  be  explained  as  follows: 
first,  determine  the  weight  of  steam  per  stroke  by  the  usual 
methods  of  engine-testing.  Second,  find  the  corresponding 
volume  for  dry  and  saturated  steam  by  multiplying  the  weight 
of  steam  per  stroke  by  the  volume  corresponding  to  one 
pound  as  obtained  from  the  steam  tables,  for  several  points  in 
the  expansion-curve.  Third,  draw  in  connection  with  the 
indicator-diagram  a  clearance-line  and  a  vacuum-line  in 
accordance  with  the  scale  of  volume  and  pressure,  from  which 
initial  measurements  can  be  taken. 

Fourth,  determine  the  volume  occupied  by  the  steam 
caught  in  the  clearance-space  when  compressed  to  the  steam- 
line;  for  this  operation  we  can  assume  with  little  error  that 
the  steam  is  dry  and  saturated  at  the  end  of  compression,  and 
that  it  remains  in  this  condition  during  compression.  Thus 
in  Fig.  226^3!  the  compression-line  is  produced  from  a^  to  a 
by  drawing  a  saturation-curve,  which  is  drawn  by  taking 
ordinates  proportional  to  pressures  and  abscissa  proportional 
to  volumes  as  given  in  the  steam  table,  those  for  a^  being 
known.  This  curve  may  be  considered  the  curve  of  volume 
for  dry  and  saturated  compression.  Very  little  error  would 
be  made  by  assuming  the  compression-curve  hyperbolic.  By 
producing  the  saturation-curve  aa^  downward  the  quality 
during  compression  could  be  determined. 


Fifth,  lay  off  from  the  compression-curve  for  saturated 
m  horizontal  distance  corresponding  to  the  volume  of  diy 

,  saturated  steam  at  different  pressures,  obtained  as  ex- 
ed  above.     Through  the  various  points  so  determined 

iw  a  curve;  such  a  curve  will  be  the  saturation -curve. 
To  obtain  the  quality  of  the  steam  at  any  point  en  the 

lansion-lines  divide  the  horizontal  distance  measured  from 
"zlearance-line  to  the  expansion-line  by  the  corresponding 
ince  to   the  saturation-curve.     Thus  in  Fig.   226a  the 


■^--.. 

X 

""VIK. 

■*!!!... 

\, 

^i?. 

^^>--_    '•         ^^~ 

~— * 
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quality  at  d,  is  equal  to  b,djb,c, — that  is,  the  quality  is  the 
ratio  of  the  actual  volume  of  the  steam  to  that  of  dry  and 
saturated  steam,  and  this  is  true  provided  the  volume  occupied 
by  the  condensed  steam,  which  is  exceedingly  small  in  ever>- 
case,  is  neglected.  The  quality  at  different  points  during 
expansion  can  be  determined  in  a  simdar  manner,  and  a  curve 
showing  the  variation  of  quality  may  be  laid  off  as  shown  in 
the  lower  portion  of  Fig,  22611. 

The  comparative  quality  during  compression  can  be 
obtained  in  a  similar  manner  by  comparing  the  volume  during 
compression  with  that  of  an  equal  volume  ol  dry  and  saturated 
steam. 
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The  error  involved  in  the  above  construction  is  the  same 
as  that  made  in  Hirn's  analysis,  since  in  both  cases  the 
quality  of  the  steam  at  end  of  compression  is  assumed  and  the 


volume  of  water  entrained  is  neglected ;  such  errors  are,  how- 
ever, exceedingly  small.  Fig.  226^  shows  the  saturation- 
curves  of  a  combined  diagram  reduced  from  cards  taken  on 
the  Sibley  College  experimental  engine.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  the  saturation-curve  is  not  continuous  for  the  three 
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iders,  which  is  due  to  the  fact  that  clearance  and  colli- 
sion of  the  different  cylinders  is  not  unilorra. 
To  calculate  the  interchanges  of  heat  in  an  engine  during 
)ansion   and  compression,    first   determine  the   quality  as 
explained.     Also  determine  the  weight  of  steam   used  per 
stroke,  the  weight  of  and  the  rise  in  temperature  of  the  con- 
densing  water.       Using   the    same   symbols   as   for    Hira's 
analysis,  the  heat  supplied  to  the  engine  will  be 

Q=M{xr-\-qy, 

thai  discharged  from  the  engine  is  equal  to  the  heat  of  the 
idensed  steam  above  32°  F.,  Mq^  plus  that  absorbed  by  the 
ction-water  G{r}^  —  q)  that  utilized   in  work  AW.     The 


HEAT-INTERCHANGES   CALCULATED    BY  SATURATION-CURVE. 

QUANTITY    FEB 


Oblaia  by  mtasHrtmcnt : 

Hfal  traas/ormtJ  intt  werk: 

Weight  d(  sieam.  in  pounds 
Weight  o(  condensed  slcam, 

Temjieralure   a\   condensed 

M 
G 

Expansion  (*)W»'i=* 

steam  i^bove  ja"  F 

Rise   in   leroperaiure   injec- 

it 

fk-q. 

Exhaust  (()  Aiy,  =  c 
Compression  |i^)  A  li'j  =  d 

Wl.  of  steam  in  clearance  . . 

M, 

Iliat-inttrihangti  : 

Quality  sleam  entering 

Qusdily  cut-off,  release,  and 

'. 

X,  ,  and  -r, 

Admission  A- -  (AT,  +  0) 

jjuality  end  of  comprcs'n,  % 

ExhauM  //t~iA-+JC,  +  t  +  Hi) 

Obtain  by  eumputntUn  : 

Compression  A'.-{rf  +  jy.) 

Total  heal -Wfjrr -f  ,) 

He«  «.  cm-oif. 

Heat  ai  release, 

H 

Total   toss  equals  algebraic  %m 
o(  heai-interchanftei.  »nd  ll"" 
affords  a  check  on  the  aaaa- 

Heai  discharged,  condensed 
Heat  discharged,   injection 

., 

A-, 

Mq,  =  K 

t-q^  =  jr. 

Heat  (os».  total 
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difference  between  that  received  and  that  discharged  is  the 
total  loss  due  to  radiation. 

The  heat  remaining  in  the  steam  at  any  point  can  be 
obtained  by  multiplying  the  weight  of  steam  used  per  stroke, 
increased  by  that  caught  in  the  clearance,  by  the  sum  of 
sensible  heat  and  product  of  internal  latent  heat  and  quality. 
Thus 

/^=(il/+^o)(?  +  ;rp). 

The  work  done  while  the  piston  is  passing  from  point  to  point 
under  consideration  may  be  obtained  by  integrating  the 
diagram  and  reducing  to  heat-units  by  dividing  by  778.  The 
table  on  the  foregoing  page  indicates  the  operations  to  be 
performed  in  calculating  the  heat-interchanges  by  the  satura- 
tion-curve. 


CHAPTER    XIX. 

METHODS  OF  TESTING    ENGINES   OF  SPECIAL 
CONSTRUCTION. 

432.  Special  Methods  of  Engine-testing.— Engines  em- 
ployed for  certain  specific  purposes,  as  for  pumping  water  or 
for  locomotive  service,  are  constructed  with  peculiar  features 
rendered  necessary  by  the  work  to  be  accomplished.  In  iucli 
cases  it  is  frequently  difficult  to  arrange  to  make  all  the 
measurements  in  the  manner  prescribed  for  the  tests  of  the 
general  type  of  the  steam-engine  ;  further,  it  is  often  of  impor- 
tance that  the  amount  and  character  of  the  work  accomplished 
be  taken  into  consideration.  To  secure  results  that  can  safely 
be  compared,  it  is  essential  that  certain  methods  of  testing  be 
adopted  and  that  the  results  be  expressed  in  the  same  form 
and  referred  to  the  same  standards. 

433.  Method  of  Testing  Steam  Pumping-engines.— A 
standard  method  of  testing  steam  pumping-engines  has  been 
adopted  by  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers 
{see  Vol,  XI.  of  the  Transactions).     The  method  is  as  follows: 

(1)  TEST   OF  FEED-WATER   TEMPERATURES. 

The  plant  is  subjected  to  a  preliminary  run,  under  the  con- 
ditions determined  upon  for  the  test,  for  a  period  of  three 
hours,  or  such  a  time  as  is  necessary  to  find  the  temperature 
of  the  feed-water  {or  the  several  temperatures,  if  there  is  more 
than  one  supply)  for  use  in  the  calculation  of  the  duty.  During 
this  test  observ.Ttions  of  the  temperature  are  made  every  fifteen 
minutes.  Frequent  observations  are  also  made  of  the  speed, 
length  of  stroke,  indication  of  water-pressure  gauges,  antl  othel 
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instruments,  so  as  to  have  a  record  of  the  general  conditions 
under  which  this  test  is  made. 

Directions  for  obtaining  Feed-water  Temperatures, — When 
the  feed-water  is  all  supplied  by  one  feeding  instrument,  the 
temperature  to  be  found  is  that  of  the  water  in  the  feed-pipe 
near  the  point  where  it  enters  the  boiler.  If  the  water  is  fed 
by  an  injector  this  temperature  is  to  be  corrected  for  the  heat 
added  to  the  water  by  the  injector,  and  for  this  purpose  the 
temperature  of  the  water  entering  and  of  that  leaving  the 
injector  are  both  observed.  If  the  water  does  not  pass  through 
a  heater  on  its  way  to  the  boiler  (that  is,  that  form  of  heater 
which  depends  upon  the  rejected  heat  of  the  engine,  such  as 
that  contained  in  the  exhaust-steam  either  of  the  main  cyiin- 
ders  or  of  the  auxiliary  pumps),  it  is  sufficient,  for  practical 
purposes,  to  take  the  temperature  of  the  water  at  the  source 
of  supply,  whether  the  feeding  instrument  is  a  pump  or  an 
injector. 

When  there  are  two  independent  sources  of  feed-water 
supply,  one  the  main  supply  from  the  hot-well,  or  from  some 
other  source,  and  the  other  an  auxiliary  supply  derived  from 
the  water  condensed  in  the  jackets  of  the  main  engine  and  in 
the  live-steam  reheater,  if  one  be  used,  they  are  to  be  treated 
independently.  The  remarks  already  made  apply  to  the  first, 
or  main,  supply.  The  temperature  of  the  auxiliary  supply,  if 
carried  by  an  independent  pipe  either  direct  to  the  boiler  or  to 
the  main  feed-pipe  near  the  boiler,  is  to  be  taken  at  convenient 
points  in  the  independent  pipe. 

When  a  separator  is  used  in  the  main  steam-pipe,  arranged 
so  as  to  discharge  the  entrained  water  back  into  the  boiler  by 
gravity,  no  account  need  be  made  of  the  temperature  of  the 
water  thus  returned.  Should  it  discharge  either  into  the 
atmosphere  to  waste,  to  the  hot-well,  or  to  the  jacket-tank,  its 
temperature  is  to  be  determined  at  the  point  where  the  water 
leaves  the  separator  before  its  pressure  is  reduced. 

When  a  separator  is  used,  and  it  drains  by  gravity  into  the 
jacket-tank,  this  tank  being  subjected  to  boiler-pressure,  the 
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leraCure  of  Uie  separator-water  and  jacket-water  are  esd 

.o  De  taken  before  tlieir  entrance  to  tlie  tank.  ■ 

Should  there  be  any  other  independent  supply  of  water,  the    j 
noeraturc  of  that  is  also  to  be  taken  on  this  preliminary  t«t 
reclions  for  Measurement  of  Fced-tijater.—Ks  soon  as  ihf 
'aler  temperatures   have   buen    obtained   the  engine  it 
iped,  and  the  necessary  apparatus  arranged  for  dctcrmiit-    I 
the  weight  of  the  feed-water  consumtd.  or  of  the  various    \ 
)lies  of  feed-water  if  ..  ore  than  one.  j 

In  order  that  tiie  main  s        ly  of  feed-water  may  be  nie»    ! 
d,  it  will  generally  be      und      sirable  to  draw  it  from  iht 
■water   service-main.  uost    form    of    apparatus  for 

hing  the  water  consists  oi  t'  o  tanks,  one  of  which  rests 
I  a  plat  form -scale  supported     y  staging,  while  the  other  is 
ed  underneath.     The  water  is  drawn  from  the  service-main 
the  upper  tank,  where  it  iswt  ghed,  and  it  is  then  emptinl 
..,i>j  the  lower  tank.     The  lower  tank  serves  as  a  reservoir, and 
to  this  the  suction-pipe  of  the  feeding  apparatus  is  connccicd- 
The  jacket-water  may  be  measured  by  using  a  pair  of  snul! 
barrels,  one  being  filled  while  the  otiier  is  being  weighed  and 
emptied.     This  water,  after  being  measured,  may  be  thrown 
away,  the  loss  being  made  up  by  the  main  feed-pump.    To 
prevent  evaporation  from  the  water,  and  consequent  loss  on 
account  of  its  highly  heated  condition,  each  barrel  should  be 
partially  filled  with  cold  water  previous  to  using  it   for  collect- 
ing the  jacket-water,  and  the  weight  of  this  water  treated  as 
tare. 

When  the  jacket-water  drains  back  by  gravity  to  the  boiler, 
waste  of  live  steam  during  the  weighing  should  be  prevented 
by  providing  a  small  vertical  chamber,  and  conducting  the 
water  into  this  receptacle  before  its  escape,  A  glass  water- 
gauge  is  attached,  so  as  to  show  the  height  of  water  inside  the 
chamber,  and  this  serves  as  a  guide  in  regulating  the  discharge- 
valve. 

When  the  jacket-water  is  returned  to  the  boiler  by  means 
of  a  pump,  the  discharge  valve  should  be  throttled  during  the 
test,  so  that  the  pump  may  work  against  its  usual  pressure, 
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that  IS,  the  boiler-pressure  as  nearly  as  may  be,  a  gauge  being 
attached  to  the  discharge-pipe  for  this  purpose. 

When  a  separator  is  used  and  the  entrained  water  dis- 
charges either  to  waste,  to  the  hot-well,  or  to  the  jacket-tank, 
the  weight  of  this  water  is  to  be  determined,  the  water  being 
drawn  into  barrels  in  the  manner  pointed  out  for  measuring 
the  jacket-water.  Except  in  the  case  where  the  separator  dis- 
charges into  the  jacket-tank,  the  entrained  water  thus  found  is 
treated,  in  the  calculations,  in  the  same  manner  as  moisture 
shown  by  the  calorimeter-test.  When  it  discharges  into  the 
jacket-tank,  its  weight  is  simply  subtracted  from  the  total 
weight  of  water  fed,  and  allowance  made  for  heat  of  this  water 
lost  by  radiatiop  ):>etween  separator  and  tank. 

When  the  jackets  are  drained  by  a  trap,  and  the  condensed 
water  goes  either  to  waste  or  to  the  hot-well,  the  determination 
of  the  quantity  used  is  not  necessary  to  the  main  object  of  the 
duty  trial,  because  the  main  feed-pump  in  such  cases  supplies 
all  the  feed-water.  For  the  sake  of  having  complete  data,  how- 
ever, it  is  desirable  that  this  water  be  measured,  whatever  the 
use  to  which  it  is  applied. 

Should  live  steam  be  used  for  reheating  the  steam  in  the 
intermediate  receiver,  it  is  desirable  to  separate  this  from  the 
jacket-steam,  if  it  drain  into  the  same  tank,  and  measure  it 
independently.  This,  likewise,  is  not  essential  to  the  main 
object  of  the  duty  trial,  though  useful  for  purposes  of  in- 
formation. 

The  remarks  as  to  the  manner  of  preventing  losses  of  live 
steam  and  of  evaporation,  in  the  measurement  of  jacket-water, 
apply  to  the  measurement  of  any  other  hot  water  under  press- 
ure, which  may  be  used  for  feed-water. 

Should  there  be  any  other  independent  supply  of  water  to 
the  boiler,  besides  those  named,  its  quantity  is  to  be  deter- 
mined independently,  apparatus  for  all  these  measurements 
being  set  up  during  the  interval  between  the  preliminary  run 
and  the  main  trial,  when  the  plant  is  idle. 
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(2)   THE   MAIN   DUTY-TRIAL, 

The  duty-trial  is  here  assumed  to  apply  to  a  complete 
plant,  embracing  a  test  of  the  performance  of  the  boiler  »s 
well  as  that  of  the  engine.  The  test  of  the  two  will  go  on 
simultaneously  after  both  are  started,  but  the  boiler-test  will 
begin  a  short  time  in  advance  of  the  commencement  of  the 
,  engine-test,  and  continue  a  short  time  after  the  engine-test  ii 
finished.     The  mode  of  procedure  is  as  follows: 

The  plant  having  been  worked  for  a  suitable  time  under 
normal  conditions,  the  fire  is  burned  down  to  a  low  point  and 
the  engine  brought  to  rest.  The  fire  remaining  on  the  grate  i) 
then  quickly  hauled,  the  furnace  cleaned,  and  the  refuse  wilii- 
drawn  from  the  ash-pit.  The  boiler-test  is  now  started,  aad 
this  test  is  made  in  accordance  with  the  rules  for  a  standard 
method  recommended  by  the  Committee  on  Boiler  Tests  of 
the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers.  This  method, 
briefly  described,  consists  in  starting  the  test  with  a  new  fife 
lighted  with  wood,  the  boiler  having  previously  been  healed  to 
its  normal  working  degree ;  operating  the  boiler  in  accordance 
with  the  conditions  determined  upon  ;  weighing  coal,  ashes, 
and  feed-water;  observing  the  draught,  temperatures  of  feed- 
water  and  escaping  gases,  and  such  other  data  as  may  be  ind- 
tJentally  desired  ;  determining  the  quantity  of  moisture  in  the 
coal  and  in  the  steam ;  and  at  the  close  of  the  test  hauling  the 
fire,  and  deducting  from  the  weight  of  coal  fired  whatever 
unburned  coal  is  contained  in  the  refuse  withdrawn  from  the 
furnace,  the  quantity  of  water  in  the  boiler  and  the  steam-pret*- 
urc  being  the  same  as  at  the  time  of  lighting  the  lire  at  the 
beginning  of  the  test. 

Previous  to  the  close  of  the  test  it  is  desirable  that  the  fire 
should  be  burned  down  to  a  low  point,  so  that  the  unburned 
coal  withdrawn  may  be  in  a  nearly  consumed  state.  The  tem- 
perature of  the  (ced-watcr  is  observed  at  the  point  where  the 
water  leaves  the  engine  heater,  if  this  be  used,  or  at  the  point 
where  it  enters  the  fiuc-heater,  if  that  apparatus  be  employed. 
Where  an  injector  is  used  for  supplying  the  water,  a  dcductnw 
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is  to  be  made  in  either  case  for  the  increased  temperature  of 
the  water  derived  from  the  steam  which  it  consumes. 

As  soon  after  the  beginning  of  the  boiler-test  as  practicable 
the  engine  is  started  and  preparations  are  made  for  the  begin- 
ning of  the  engine-test.  The  formal  commencement  of  this 
test  is  delayed  till  the  plant  is  again  in  normal  working  con- 
dition, which  should  not  be  over  one  hour  after  the  time  of 
lighting  the  fire.  When  the  time  for  commencement  arrives 
the  feed-water  is  momentarily  shut  off,  and  the  water  in  the 
lower  tank  is  brought  to  a  mark.  Observations  are  then  made 
of  the  number  of  tanks  of  water  thus  far  supplied,  the  height 
of  water  in  the  gauge-glass  of  the  boiler,  the  indication  of  the 
counter  on  the  engine,  and  the  time  of  day ;  after  which  the 
supply  of  feed-water  is  renewed,  and  the  regular  observations 
of  the  test,  including  the  measurement  of  the  auxiliary  supplies 
of  feed-water,  are  commenced.  The  engine-test  is  to  continue 
at  least  ten  hours.  At  its  expiration  the  feed-pump  is  again 
momentarily  stopped,  care  having  been  taken  to  have  the 
water  slightly  higher  than  at  the  start,  and  the  water  in  the 
lower  tank  is  brought  to  the  mark.  When  the  water  in  the 
gauge-glass  has  settled  to  the  point  which  it  occupied  at  the 
beginning,  the  time  of  day  and  the  indication  of  the  counter 
are  observed,  together  with  the  number  of  tanks  of  water  thus 
far  supplied,  and  the  engine-test  is  held  to  be  finished.  The 
engine  continues  to  run  after  this  time  till  the  fire  reaches  a 
condition  for  hauling,  and  completing  the  boiler-test.  It  is 
then  stopped,  and  the  final  observations  relating  to  the  boiler- 
test  are  taken. 

The  observations  to  be  made  and  data  obtained  for  the 
purposes  of  the  engine-test,  or  duty-trial  proper,  embrace  the 
weight  of  feed-water  supplied  by  the  main  feeding  apparatus, 
that  of  the  water  drained  from  the  jackets,  and  any  other  water 
which  is  ordinarily  supplied  to  the  boiler,  determined  in  the 
manner  pointed  out.  They  also  embrace  the  number  of  hours' 
duration,  and  number  of  single  strokes  of  the  pump  during  the 
test ;  and,  in  direct-acting  engines,  the  length  of  the  stroke, 
together  with  the  indications  of  the  gauges  attached  to  the 
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force  and  suction  inams.  and  indicator-diagrams  from  the  stoA 
cylinders.     It  Is  desirable  that  pump-diagrams  also  be  obtainol 

Observations  of  the  length  of  stroke,  in  the  case  of  direct 
acting  engines,  should  be  made  every  five  minutes;  obsem 
tions  of  the  water-pressure  gauges  every  fifteen  minutes; 
observations  of  the  remaining  instruments — such  as  eteam- 
gauge,  vacuum-gauge,  thermometer  in  pump-wetl.  thermoiiK- 
tcr  in  feed-pipe ;  thermometer  showing  temperature  of  engine 
room,  boiler-room,  and  outside  air;  thermometer  in  flue,  ther- 
mometer in  steam-pipe,  if  the  boiler  has  steam-heating  surface, 
barometer,  and  other  instruments  which  may  be  used — evcij 
half-hour.     Indicator-diagrams  should  be  taken  every  half-hour. 

When  the  duty-trial  embraces  simply  a  test  of  the  engiiw, 
apart  from  the  boiler,  the  course  of  procedure  will  be  the  same 
as  that  described,  excepting  that  the  fires  will  not  be  hauled, 
and  the  special  observations  relating  to  the  performance oftltt 
boiler  will  not  be  taken. 

Directions  regarding  Arrangement  and  Use  of  InstrumenU, 
and  other  Provisions  for  the  Test.—IVi  gauge  attached  to  llic 
force-main  is  liable  to  a  considerable  amount  of  fluctuation 
unless  the  gauge-cock  is  nearly  closed.  The  practice  of 
choking  the  cock  is  objectionable.  The  difficulty  m.iy  be 
satisfactorily  overcome,  and  a  nearly  steady  indication  se- 
cured, with  cock  wide  open,  if  a  small  reservoir  having  an  i\t- 
chamber  is  interposed  between  the  gauge  and  the  forte-main. 
By  means  of  a  gauge  glass  on  the  side  of  the  chamber  and  an 
air-valve,  the  average  water-level  may  be  adjusted  to  Ibe 
height  of  the  centre  of  the  gauge,  and  correction  for  this 
element  of  variation  is  avoided.  If  not  thus  adjusted,  the 
reading  is  to  be  referred  to  the  level  shown,  whatever  this 
may  be. 

To  determine  the  length  of  stroke  in  the  case  of  direct  act- 
ing engines,  a  scale  should  be  securely  fastened  to  the  frame 
which  connects  the  steam  and  water  cylinders,  in  a  position 
parallel  to  the  piston-rod.  and  a  pointer  attached  to  the  tod* 
as  to  move  back  and  forth  over  the  graduations  on  the  scale. 
The  marks  on  the  scale,  which  the  pointer  reaches  at 
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ends  of  the  stroke,  are  thus  readily  observed,  and  the  distance 
moved  over  computed.  If  the  length  of  the  stroke  can  be  de- 
termined by  the  use  of  some  form  of  registering  apparatus, 
such  a  method  of  measurement  is  preferred.  The  personal 
errors  in  observing  the  exact  scale-marks,  which  are  liable  to 
creep  in,  may  thereby  be  avoided. 

The  form  of  calorimeter  to  be  used  for  testing  the  quality 
of  the  steam  is  left  to  the  decision  of  the  person  who  conducts 
the  trial.  It  is  preferred  that  some  form  of  continuous  calo- 
rimeter be  used,  which  acts  directly  on  the  moisture  tested.  If 
either  the  superheating  calorimeter*  or  the  wire-drawing  f 
instrument  be  employed,  the  steam  which  it  discharges  is  to  be 
measured  either  by  numerous  short  trials,  made  by  condensing 
it  in  a  barrel  of  water  previously  weighed,  thereby  obtaining  the 
rate  by  which  it  is  discharged,  or  by  passing  it  through  a  sur- 
face-condenser of  some  simple  construction,  and  measuring  the 
whole  quantity  consumed.  When  neither  of  these  instruments 
is  at  hand,  and  dependence  must  be  placed  upon  the  barrel 
calorimeter,  scales  should  be  used  which  are  sensitive  to  a 
change  in  weight  of  a  small  fraction  of  a  pound,  and  thermom- 
eters which  may  be  read  to  tenths  of  a  degree.  The  pipe 
which  supplies  the  calorimeter  should  be  thoroughly  warmed 
and  drained  just  previous  to  each  test.  In  making  the  calcu- 
lations the  specific  heat  of  the  material  of  the  barrel  or  tank 
should  be  taken  into  account,  whether  this  be  of  metal  or  of 
wood. 

If  the  steam  is  superheated,  or  if  the  boiler  is  provided 
with  steam-heating  surface,  the  temperature  of  the  steam  is  to 
be  taken  by  means  of  a  high-grade  thermometer  resting  in  a 
cup  holding  oil  or  mercury,  which  is  screwed  into  the  steam- 
pipe  so  as  to  be  surrounded  by  the  current  of  steam.  The 
temperature  of  the  feed-water  is  preferably  taken  by  means  of 
a  cup  screwed  into  the  feed-pipe  in  the  same  manner. 

Indicator-pipes  and  connections  used  for  the  water-cylin- 

•.— ^^.^-^i^— ^— ^—  — ■ ■ 

♦  Vol.  VII,  p.  178,  1886,  Transactions  A.  S.  M.  E,     Sec  page  386  of  this 
volume. 

t  Vol.  XI,  1890,  p.  193,  Transactions  A.  S.  M.  E.    Sec  page  388  of  this  volume 
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"  ders  should  be  of  ample  size,  and,  so  far  as  possible,  free  from 
bends.  Three-quarter-inch  pipes  are  preferred,  and  the  indi- 
cators should  be  attached  one  at  cacK  end  of  the  cylinder.  Ir 
should  be  remembered  that  indicator-springs  which  are  correct 
under  steam  heat  are  erroneous  when  used  forcold  water.  Whi-n 
such  springs  are  used,  the  actual  scale  should  be  determined, 
if  calculations  are  made  nf  the  indicated  work  done  In  the 
water-cylinders.  The  scale  of  steam-springs  should  be  deter- 
mined by  a  comparison,  under  steam-pressure,  with  an  accurate 
steam-gauge  at  the  time  of  the  trial,  and  that  of  water-springs 
by  cold  dead-weight  test. 

The  accuracy  of  all  the  gauges  should  be  carefully  verified 
by  comparison  with  a  reliable  mercury -column.  Similar  veri- 
fication should  be  made  of  the  thermometers,  and  if  no  stand- 
ard is  at  hand,  they  should  be  tested  in  boiling  water  and 
melting  ice. 

To  avoid  errors  in  conducting  the  test,  due  to  leakage  of 
stop-valves  either  on  the  steam-pipes,  feed-water  pipes,  or 
blow-off  pipes,  all  these  pipes  not  concerned  in  the  operatioa 
of  the  plant  under  test  should  be  disconnected.  ^^^1 
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(3)   LEAKAGE-TEST   OF  PUMP.  ^^H 

As  soon  as  practicable  after  the  completion  of  the  main 
trial  (or  at  some  time  immediately  preceding  the  trial)  the  en- 
gine is  brought  to  rest,  and  the  rate  determined  at  which  leak- 
age takes  place  through  the  plunger  and  valves  of  the  pump, 
when  these  are  subjected  to  the  full  pressure  of  the  force- 
main. 

The  leakage  of  the  plunger  is  most  satisfactorily  determiRcd 
by  making  the  test  with  the  cylinder-head  removed,  A  wide 
board  or  plank  may  be  temporarily  bolted  to  the  lower  part  of 
the  end  of  the  cylinder,  so  as  to  hold  back  the  water  in  the 
manner  of  a  dam.  and  an  opening  made  in  the  temporary  head 
thus  provided  for  the  reception  of  an  overflow  pipe.  The 
plunger  is  blocked  at  some  intermediate  point  in  the  strokc(of. 
If  this  position  is  not  practicable,  at  the  end  of  the  strc 
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the  water  from  the  force-main  is  admitted  at  full  pressure  bei 
hind  it.  The  leakage  escapes  through  the  overflow  pipe,  and 
it  is  collected  in  barrels  and  measured. 

Should  the  escape  of  the  water  into  the  engine-room  be 
objectionable,  a  spout  may  be  constructed  to  carry  it  out  of  th« 
building.  Where  the  leakage  is  too  great  to  be  readily  meas- 
ured in  barrels,  or  where  other  objections  arise,  resort  may  be 
had  to  weir  or  orifice  measurement,  the  weir  or  orifice  taking 
the  place  of  the  overflow-pipe  in  the  wooden  head.  The  ap- 
paratus may  be  constructed,  if  desired,  in  a  somewhat  rude 
manner,  and  yet  be  sufficiently  accurate  for  practical  require- 
ments. The  test  should  be  made,  if  possible,  with  the  plunger 
in  various  positions. 

In  the  case  of  a  pump  so  planned  that  it  is  difficult  to  re- 
move the  cylinder-head,  it  may  be  desirable  to  take  the  leakage 
from  one  of  thd  openings  which  are  provided  for  the  inspection 
of  the  suction-valves,  the  head  being  allowed  to  remain  in 
place. 

It  is  here  assumed  that  there  is  a  practical  absence  of  valve- 
leakage,  a  condition  of  things  which  ought  to  be  attained  in  all 
well-constructed  pumps.  Examination  for  such  leakage  should 
be  made  first  of  all,  and  if  it  occurs  and  it  is  found  to  be  due 
to  disordered  valves,  it  should  be  remedied  before  making  the 
plunger-test.  Leakage  of  the  discharge-valves  will  be  shown 
by  water  passing  down  into  the  empty  cylinder  at  either  end 
when  they  are  under  pressure.  Leakage  of  the  suction-valves 
will  be  shown  by  the  disappearance  of  water  which  covers 
them. 

If  valve-leakage  is  found  which  cannot  be  remedied,  the 
quantity  of  water  thus  lost  should  also  be  tested.  The  deter- 
mination of  the  quantity  which  leaks  through  the  suction-valves, 
where  there  is  no  gate  in  the  suction-pipe,  must  be  made  by 
indirect  means.  One  method  is  to  measure  the  amount  of 
water  required  to  maintain  a  certain  pressure  in  the  pump- 
cylinder  when  this  is  introduced  through  a  pipe  temporarily 
erected,  no  water  being  allowed  to  enter  through  the  discharge* 
valves  of  the  pump. 
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T      The  exact  methods  to  bo  followed  in  any  particular  case,  in 
ermining  leakage,  must  be  left  to  the  judgment  and  ingenu- 
iLy  of  the  person  conducting  the  test, 

(4)   TABLE   OF   DATA   AND   RESULTS. 
In  order  that   uniformity  may  be  secured,  it  is  su^ested 
that  the  data  and  results,  worked  out  in  accordance  with  liie 
standard  metliod,  be  tabulated  in  the  manner  indicated  ia  the 
following  scheme: 


Dmtt 


I,  Number  at  steam-cylinders 

3.  DEameter  of  ileam-cylinderB ,,•••...... int. 

3.  Diameter  of  pislofl-rods  of  « team -cylinders in*, 

4.  Nominal  stroke  of  steam-pistons .■>.........,..>,,  b. 

5.  Number  of  water-plungers 

6.  Diameter  of  plungers iu, 

7.  Diameter  of  piston-rods  of  WMer-cflinder* Ih. 

8.  Nominal  stroke  of  plungers ft 

9.  Net  area  of  plungers , tq.  IH. 

10,  Net  area  of  Steam- pistons sq,  in 

11.  Average  lengUi  ol  stroke  of  tteam-plstons  dnring  trU ft. 

13,  Average  length  of  stroke  of  plungers  durinK  trial   fL 

(Give  also  complete  description  of  plant.) 

TimpiratUTis, 

13.  Temperature  of  water  in  pump-well deg*. 

14.  Temperature  of  water  supplied  to  boiler  by  main  feed-pump.  degi. 

15.  Temperature  of  water  supplied  to  boiler  from  various  other 

16.  Weight  of  water  supplied  to  boiler  by  main  fecd-puiop lbs. 

17.  Weight  of  water  supplied  to  boiler  from  various  other  sources,  lb*. 
■8.  Total  weight  of  feed-water  supplied  from  all  sources.   lbs. 

Prt„»ri,. 

19.  Boiler- pressure  indicated  by  gauge .,  lb*. 

ao.  Pressure  indicated  by  gauge  on  force-main lb*. 

91.  Vacuum  indicated  by  gauge  on  suctiun-main ins. 

31.  Pressure  corresponding  to  vacuum  given  in  precediog  line lbs. 

33-  Vertical  distance  between  the  cenirei  of  the  two  gauge* ins. 

Xf.  Prtuure  equivalent  to  distance  between  the  two  gMlgtt...*..  Ibl. 
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Miscellaneous  Data, 

25.  Duration  of  trial .•••  hrs. 

26.  Total  number  of  single  strokes  during  trial 

27.  Percentage  of  moisture  in  steam  supplied  to  engine,  or  num- 

ber of  degrees  of  superheating %  or  deg; 

28.  Total  leakage  of  pump  during  trial,  determined  from  results  of 

leakage-test Ibt. 

29.  Mean  effective  pressure,  measured  from  diagrams  taken  from 

steam-cylinders M.E.P. 

Principal  Results. 

30.  Duty ft.-lbs. 

31.  Percentage  of  leakage % 

32.  Capacity gals. 

33.  Percentage  of  total  frictions % 

Additional  Results,* 

34.  Number  of  double  strokes  of  steam-piston  per  minute 

35.  Indicated    horse-power    developed    by  the    various    steam- 

cylinders I.H.P. 

36.  Feed-water  consumed  by  the  plant  per  hour lbs. 

37.  Feed-water  consumed  by  the  plant  per  indicated  horse-power 

per  hour,  corrected  for  moisture  in  steam lbs. 

38.  Number  of  heat-units  consumed  per  indicated  horse-power  per 

hour B.T.U. 

39.  Number  of  heat-units  consumed  per  indicated  horse-power  per 

minute B.T.U. 

40.  Steam  accounted  for  by  indicator  at  cut-off  and  release  in  the 

various  steam-cylinders lbs. 

41.  Proportion  which  steam  accounted  for  by  indicator  bears  to 

the  feed-water  consumption 

Sample  Diagrams  taken  from  Steam-cylinders, 

[Also,  if  possible,  full  measurements  of  the  diagrams,  embracing  pressures 
It  the  initial  point,  cut-off,  release,  and  compression  ;  also  back-pressure,  and 
ihe  proportions  of  the  stroke  completed  at  the  various  points  noted.] 

42.  Number  of  double  strokes  of  pump  per  minute 

43.  Mean  effective  pressure,  measured  from  pump-diagrams M.  E.P. 

44.  Indicated  horse-power  exerted  in  pump-cylinders I.  H.  P. 

*  These  are  not  necessary  to  the  main  object,  but  it  is  desirable  to  give  them* 


Sample  Diagrami  taken  from  Pmmp^yUndert. 


Data  and   Results  of  Boilek-test. 

tOAHCB    WITH      THE    SCHEME      ttECOMMENDGD     SV    THE     fiOltU-TUT 
COMWITTBE   09  THE   SOCtRTV.j 

1,  Date  of  trial 

a.  Duralion  of  trial hrs, 

Dimensioni  and  Prepo'-tiaai, 

3.  Grate-surface  wide  long  Area iq.  tL 

4.  Water-heating  surface sq.  It, 

;.   Supe[hra.iing'5Ui(BCe >q.  [k 

6.  Ratio  of  nater-heating  surfai      "      ale-surface 

(Give  also  complcii  ...piion  of  boilers.) 

AviTa^e  Prissurii, 

7.  Steam-pressure  in  boiler  by  gauge lbs. 

8.  Almospheric  pressure  by  baramslcr lbs. 

9.  Force  of  draught  in  inches  of  water Ins. 

Average  TemferalHret. 

10.  Of  steam degs. 

11.  Of  escaping  gases degt. 

13.  Of  feed-water 

Fuel. 

13.  Tola]  amount  of  coal  consumed* lbs. 

14.  Moisture  in  coal   % 

15.  Dry  coal  consumed tbs. 

16.  Total  refuse  (dry).... ](«. 

17.  Total  combustible  (dry  weight  of  coal,  item  15,  less  refuse, 

item  16) lbs. 

IB.  Drjr  coal  consumed  per  hour lbs. 

Pesulli  0/  Calarimtfnc   Tett. 

ig.  Quality  of  steam,  dry  steam  being  taken  as  unity 

20,   Percentage  of  moisture  in  steam % 

ai.  Number  of  dcRrces  superheated dep. 

*  Including  equivalent  of  wood  used  in  lighting  fire.  One  pound  of  wood 
equals  0.4  of  a  pound  of  coat,  not  including  uaburned  coal  withdrawn  (rem  in 
VI  end  of  test. 
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Water, 

33.  Total  weight  of  water   pumped  into  boiler  and  apparently 

evaporated  * lbs. 

23.  Water  actually  evaporated  corrected  for  quality  of  steam lbs. 

34.  Equivalent  water  evaporated   into  dry  steam  from  and  at 

312*  F.t lbs; 

25.  Equivalent  total  heat  derived  from   fuel,  in   British  thermal 

units B.T.U. 

36.  Equivalent  water  evaporated  into   dry  steam  from  and  at 

313*"  F.  per  hour lbs. 

Economic  Evaporation' 

37.  Water  actually  evaporated  per  pound  of  dry  coal  from  actual 

pressure  and  temperature lbs. 

38.  Equivalent  water  evaporated  per  pound  of    dry  coal  from 

and  at  313**  F lbs. 

39.  Equivalent  water  evaporated  per  pound  of  combustible  from 

and  at  313*  F lbs. 

30.  Number  of  pounds  of  coal  required  to  supply  one  million 

British  thermal  units lbs. 

Rate  of  Combustion, 

31.  Dry  coal  actually  burned  per  square  foot  of  grate-surface  per 
hour lbs. 

Rate  of  Evaporation, 

33.  Water  evaporated  from  and  at  312**  F.  per  square  foot  of 
heating-surface  per  hour lbs. 

To  determine  the  percentage  of  surface  moisture  in  the  coal 
a  sample  of  the  coal  should  be  dried  for  a  period  of  twenty- 
four  hours,  being  subjected  to  a  temperature  of  not  more  than 
212°.  The  quantity  of  unconsumed  coal  contained  in  the 
refuse  withdrawn  from  the  furnace  and  ash-pit  at  the  end  of  the 
test  may  be  found  by  sifting  either  the  whole  of  the  refuse,  or 

*  Corrected  for  inequality  of  water-level  and  of  steam-pressure  at  beginning 
and  end  of  test. 

H  —  h 
\  Factor  of  evaporation  =  — ,  H  and  h  being,  respectively,  the  total 

beat-units  in  steam  of  the  average  observed  pressure,  and  in  water  of  the  avei^ 
age  observed  temperature  of  feed. 
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nple  of  the  same,  in  a  screen  having  f-inch  meshes.    This, 
:led  from  the  weight  of  dry  coal  fired,  gives  the  ifeighl 
coal  consumed,  for  line  15. 

;   of   actual    trial,  as    illustrated  by  the  committee, 
computed  by  the  use  of  the  following  formulx : 


'  Total  number  of  heat-units  consumed        '      ' 
: jT  -       X  1, 000,000 (foot-pounds). 


■vX  100  (per  cent). 


Capacity  =  number  of  water  dischai^ged  in  I4 

hours 


A  X  Ly  Nx  ;.48oS  x  24 
iJxi44 


AXLX  /^X  1.2467$  .    „      . 
jj- -^  (gallons). 


4.  Percentage  of  total  friction 

(     ■     ■   ■               D  x6ox  33.000         I 
=  \— 717^77 /  X  100 

r         A{P±/>xs)x  LxNl  ,  . 

=  L'  -  a.xme.p.xi.xn:J  X  '°°^^^  ""*^= 

or,  in  the  usual  case,  where  the  length  of  the  stroke  and  num- 
ber of  strokes  of  the  plunger  are  the  same  as  that  of  the  steam- 
piston,  this  last  formula  becomes — 

Percentage  of  total  frictions  =  I  i  —"j  y  1/ g^   I X  ioo(p.t)- 
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In  these  formulae  the  letters  refer  to  the  following  quanti- 

5s: 

A  —  Area,  in  square  inches,  of  pump-plunger  or  piston, 
corrected  for  area  of  piston-rod.  (When  one  rod 
is  used  at  one  end  only,  the  correction  is  one  half 
the  area  of  the  rod.  If  there  is  more  than  one 
rod,  the  correction  is  multiplied  accordingly.) 

P^n  Pressure,  in  pounds  per  square  inch,  indicated  by 
the  gauge  on  the  force-main. 

p  =  Pressure,  in  pounds  per  square  inch,  corresponding 
to  indication  of  the  vacuum-gauge  on  suction- 
main  (or  pressure-gauge,  if  the  suction-pipe  is 
under  a  head).  The  indication  of  the  vacuum- 
gauge,  in  inches  of  mercury,  may  be  converted 
into  pounds  by  dividing  it  by  2.035. 

S  =  Pressure,  in  pounds  per  square  inch,  corresponding 
to  distance  between  the  centres  of  the  two  gauges. 
The  computation  for  this  pressure  is  made  by 
multiplying  the  distance,  expressed  in  feet,  by  the 
weight  of  one  cubic  foot  of  water  at  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  pump-well,  and  dividing  the  product 
by  144;  or  by  multiplying  the  distance  in  feet  by 
the  weights  of  one  cubic  foot  of  water  at  the 
various  tempenatures. 

L  =  Average  length  of  stroke  of  pump-plunger,  in  feet. 

iV=  Total  number  of  single  strokes  of  pump-plunger 
made  during  the  trial. 

A  ^  Area  of  steam-cylinder,  in  square  inches,  corrected 
for  area  of  piston-rod.  The  quantity  A,  X  M.E.P.^ 
in  an  engine  having  more  than  one  cylinder,  is 
the  sum  of  the  various  quantities  relating  to  the 
respective  cylinders. 

X,  =  Average  length  of  stroke  of  steam-piston,  in  feet. 

Ng  =  Total   number   of   single    strokes    of   steam-piston 
during  trial. 
\fJE,P.  =  Average   mean   effective   pressure,   in   pounds  per 
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square  inch,  measured  Trom  the  indicator-diftgrains 
taken  from  the  steam  cylinder. 
I.H.P.  ~  Indicated   horse-power   developed    by   the  steam- 
cylinder, 
C  =  Total  number  of  cubic  feet  of  water  which  leaked 
by  the  pump-plunger  during  the  trial,  cstimaled 
from  the  results  of  the  leakage-test. 
£}  =  Duration  of  trial,  in  hours. 

H  =■  Total  number  of  heat-units  [B.  T.  U.]  consumeii  by 
engine  —  weight  of  water  supplied  to   boiler  by 
^^^^K  main  feed-pump  X  total  heat  of  steam  of  boikr- 

^^^^^1  pressure  reckoned  from  temperature  of  main  fccd- 

^^^^^1  water  -f-  weight  of  water  supplied  by  jacket-pump 

^^^^^1  X  total  heat  of  steam  of  boiler-pressure  reckoned 

^^^^H  from  temperature  of  jacket-water -^  weight  of  any 

^^^^^B  other  water  supplied  X  total  heat  of  steam  reck- 

^^^^^  oned  from  its  temperature  of  supply.     The  tola! 

H^  heat  of  the  steam  is  corrected  for  the  moisture  ot 

■  superheat    which   the   steam    may   contain.    For 

■  moisture,  the  correction  is  subtracted,  and  isfound 
by  multiplying  the  latent  heat  of  the  steam  by  the 
percentage  of  moisture,  and  dividing  the  product 
by  loo.  For  superheat,  the  correction  is  added, 
and  is  found  by  rqultiplying  the  number  of 
degrees  of  superheating  (i.e.,  the  excess  of  the 
temperature  of  the  steam  above  the  normal  tem- 
perature of  saturated  steam)  by  048.  No  alio*- 
ance  is  made  for  heat  added  to  the  feed-water, 
which  is  derived  from  any  source,  except  the 
engine  or  some  accessory  of  the  engine.  Heat 
added  to  the  water  by  the  use  of  a  flue-healer  at 
the  boiler  is  not  to  be  deducted.  Should  heat  be 
abstracted  from  the  flue  by  means  of  a  steam- 
rehcater  connected  with  the  intermediate  receiver 
of  the  engine,  this  heat  must  be  included  i"  t"" 
total  quantity  supplied  by  the  boiler. 

The  following  example  is  one  of  those  given  by  the  e"™* 
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mittee  to  illustrate  the  method  of  computation.  The  figures 
are  not  obtained  from  tests  actually  made,  but  they  correspond 
in  round  numbers  with  those  which  were  so  obtained: 

Example. —  Compound  Fly-wheel  Engine, — High-pressure 
cylinder  jacketed  with  live  steam  from  the  boiler.  Low-press* 
ure  cylinder  jacketed  with  steam  from  the  intermediate  re- 
ceiver, the  condensed  water  from  which  is  returned  to  the 
boiler  by  means  of  a  pump  operated  by  the  engine.  Main 
steam-pipe  fitted  with  a  separator.  The  intermediate  receiver 
provided  with  a  reheater  supplied  with  boiler-steam.  Water 
drained  from  high-pressure  jacket,  separator,  and  reheater  col* 
lected  in  a  closed  tank  under  boiler-pressure,  and  from  this 
point  fed  to  the  boiler  direct  by  an  independent  steam-pump. 
Jet-condenser  used  operated  by  an  independent  air-pump. 
Main  supply  of  feed-water  drawn  from  hot-well  and  fed  to  the 
boiler  by  donkey  steam-pump,  which  discharges  through  a 
feed-water  heater.  All  the  steam-pumps,  together  with  the 
independent  air-pump,  exhaust  through  the  heater  to  the  at- 
mosphere. 

DIMENSIONS. 

Diameter  of  high-pressure  steam-cylinder  (one) 20  ilk 

Diameter  of  low-pressure  steam-cylinder  (one) 40  " 

Diameter  of  plunger  (one) 20  '* 

Diameter  of  each  piston-rod 4    ** 

Stroke  of  steam-pistons  and  pump-plunger 3  f C 

GENERAL  DATA. 

2. '  Duration  of  trial  (D)   10      hrs. 

3.  Boiler-pressure  indicated  by  gauge  (barometric  press- 
ure, 14.7  lbs.) 190       lbs. 

3.  Temperature  of  water  in  pump-well 60      degs. 

4.  Temperature  of  water  supplied  to  boiler  by  main  feed- 

pump, leaving  heater... 315 

5.  Temperature  of  water  supplied  by  low-pressure  jacket- 

pump "5 

6.  Temperature    of    water    supplied    by    hit^h-pressure 

jacket,  separator,  and  reheater- pump,  that  derived 
from  separator  being  340**,  and  that  from  jackets 
^.         390* 300  •*' 
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'.  Weight  o[  waier  supplied  lo  boit«r  hy  main  feed-pump  lB,S63      lbs. 

I.  Weight  of  water  supplied  by  low-piessuce  jacltel-punip  6t  J        "    ^^— 

y   Weight  of  water  supplied  by  pump  far  high- pressure  ^^^| 

jacket,  separator,  and  re  heater- tank,  of  which  310  ^^H 

lbs.  is  derived  (tntn  separator I  .os;        **  ^^H 

I.  Total  weight  of  Iced-oaler  supplied  from  all  snutces  10,503         ''^^^l 

.   Percentage  of  moisture  in  steain  after  leaving  sepa-  ^^^| 

"•" ::::;:::::::::::  ■"  ■ 

I,  Area  of  plunger  minus  \  area  of  piston  rod  \A\ 3U7.SS  tq.  id. 

|,   Average  length  of  stroke  (/.and  i.)    3        fL 

\.   Total  number  of  single  strokes  during  trial  (jVsnd  A'l)  34.000           ^^^| 

i.   Pressure  by  gauge  on  forcc-raain  (/■) 95       IX^^| 

>.  Vacuum  by  gauge  on  suction -main 7.5   l*^^^| 

17.  Pressure  corresponding  to  vacuum  given  in  preceding  ^^1 

lioeC/) 3,6qlb«. 

IS.  VetiiciU  distance  between  centres  of  tiro  gauges to      fL 

19.  Pressure  equivalent  10  distance  between  t««  gauges  (j)  4,33  It^ 

-  90.    Total  leakage  □!  pump  during  trial,  delermined  Irom  ^^h 

results  of  leakage-test  (C) 5.078       c^^f 

31.   Nutnber  of  double  siiokcs  of  pump  per  tninute 10         "^^^^ 

aa.  Mean   eSeclive   pressure   measured   (mm   pump-dia-  ^^^| 

grams toj       Ibl. 

S^  Indicated  borie-power  exerted  In  ptimp-cyUndei*. ...  ii7'!S  l.H.P. 

DATA   RELATING   TO    WORK   OP   STEAM-CVLINDt-RS. 

a4.    Area  of  high-pressure  piston  minus  \  area  of  rod  \A„)  307  SB  *q. !«. 

35.  Area  of  low-pressure  piston  minus  ^  area  of  rod  (Aai  1,850.36  "    " 

»6.  Average  length  ol  stroke,  each 3       ft    ^^ 

37.   Mean  effective  pressure  measured  from  high-pressure  ^^H 

diagrams  (JU.E.P.,). sq  15  ''^^1 

aS.   Mean  efTeciive  pressure  measured  from  low-pressure  ^^H 

diagrams  (^/--?./*.,) 13-60  *•  ^^ 

99.   Number  of  double  strokes  per  minute  (line  si) ao 

30.  Indicated  horse-power  developed  by  H.-P.  cylinder. .  **-3S  l-H.P. 

31.  Indicated  horse-power  developed  by  L,-P.  cylinder-.  61  .Sa     " 

33.   Indicated  horse-power  developed  by  both  cylinders..  laB.lj     *^^^H 

33,  Feed-watet  consumed  by  plant  per  indicated  horse-  ^^^H 

power  per  hour,  corrected  (or  separator- water  and  ^^^| 

for  moisture  in  steam tS.telfei^^H 

34,  Number  of  heat-uniis  consumed  per  indicated  horse- 

power per  hour is.6ja.t    B-T.tt 

35,  Number  of  heai-unlti  consumed  per  indicated  borte- 

power  pet  minute l6o.g 
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TOTAL  HEAT  OF  STEAM  KRCKONED  PROM  THE  VARIOUS  TEMPERATURES  OP 
PEED-WATER,  AND   COMPUTATIONS  BASED  THEREON. 

36.  Total  heat  of  i  lb.  of  steam  at  120  lbs.  gauge-pressure, 

containing  1.5^  of  moisture,  reckoned  from  o**  F.=: 

1220.6  — (i.sjt  of  866.7) I»207.6    B.T.U, 

37.  Ditto,  reckoned  from  215"  temperature  of  main  feed- 

water  =1207.6— 215.9 991.7        " 

38.  Ditto,  reckoned  from  225°  temperature  of  low-pressure 

jacket-water  =  1207.6  — 226.1 981.5        " 

39.  Ditto,  reckoned  from  290°  temperature  of  high-pres- 

sure jacket  and  reheater  water  =  1207.6  — 292.3  =  . .  9^5.3        " 

40.  Heat  of  separator-water  reckoned  from  340"^  =  353.9  — 

343.8 10.1         •• 

41.  Heat  consumed  by  engine  (H)  =  (18.863  X  991.7)-!- 

(615 X  98i-5)4- (815  X  9i5.3)  +  (2io  X  lo.i)  = 20,058,150  •• 

RESULTS. 

Substituting  these  quantities  in  the  formulae,  we  have: 

1.  Duty  =  307-88  X(95  +  3-W4.33)X3X24,^  ^  ^^^ 

20,058,150 

=  113,853,044  foot-pounds. 

^  r  ,        ,  3078   X    144 

2.  Percentage  of  leakage  =  — ^ ;v^  X  I00=2.0jf. 

307.88  X  3  X  24,000 

A  L  N 

_,         .  30788  X  3  X  24,000  X  1.24675 

3.  Capacity  =  —^ ^ ^-Ll 

10 
=  2,763,716  gallons. 

4.  Percentage  of  total  frictions 

A  p  p  , 

-I   ,  307>88  X  (95  +  3-69  +  4.33)  ,^,_ 

""  *    *  A,^  M.E.P.,  A„  M,E.P.»     IX  100 

(307.88  X  59-25) +  (1250.36  X  13.6) 
=  9.0^. 


In  the  use  of  a  system  like  the  preceding,  every  precaution 
should  be  observed  in  the  adoption  of  methods,  as  well  as  in 
taking  observations.  The  w.iter  discharged  by  a  pumping- 
engine,  for  example,  should  never  be  obtained  by  computaliun 
from  the  measured  dimensions  of  the  pump  and  the  observed 
number  of  strokes,  but  should  be  measured  directly.  A  weir 
is  commonly  arranged  for  this  purpose.  Where  the  delivery 
of  the  pump  has  been  actually  measured,  and  the  pump  thus 
standardized,  its  use  as  a  meter  is  less  liable  to  error,  but  it  is 
best  avoided  whenever  possible. 

434.  Standard  Method  of  Testing  Locomotives.— 
The  following  is  a  reprint  of  a  report  of  a  committee  on 
standard  methods  of  testing  locomotives  appointed  by  the 
American  Society  of  Mcclianical  Engineers,  and  submitted  at 
the  San  Francisco  meeting  in  1892; 

Locomotive-testing  is  conducted  under  such  unfavorable 
circumstances  and  surroundings  that  many  of  the  exact  methods 
employed  in  testing  stationary  engines  or  boilers  cannot  be 
used.  It  is  desirable,  therefore,  that  locomotive-tests  be 
always  made  with  a  special  train  when  possible,  so  that  tbe 
same  cars  shall  be  used  for  the  dilTerent  trips,  and  the  weight  of 
train  be  uniform.  The  speed  of  the  train  can  also  be  under 
control,  and  the  tests  not  hampered  by  the  rules  governing  ;i 
regularly  scheduled  train.  Special  and  peculiar  apparatus  3> 
employed  by  nearly  every  dilTerent  experimenter  as  having 
some  extra  merit  of  convenience  or  accuracy,  and  we  have 
endeavored  to  ascertain  the  best  practical  instruments  and 
methods  for  the  various  measurements,  and  to  illustrate  of 
explain  them. 

iVAiii  a  dynamometer-car  is  not  used : 

As  a  final  basis  of  comparison  of  locomotives,  we  recom- 
mend as  a  unit  the  number  of  thermal  units  used  per  indicated 
horse-power  per  hour.  The  object  in  view  in  testing  a  lodv 
motive  will  determine  the  methods  employed  and  the  extent 
and  kind  of  data  necessary  to  obtain.  Some  tests  are  made  to 
ascertain   the  economy  of  a    particular  kind  of  boiler  or  fi 
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box ;  others,  the  value  of  employing  compound  cylinders ; 
others,  to  ascertain  the  relative  merits  of  certain  coals  for 
locomotive  use. 

As  a  practical  and  commercial  unit  the  amount  of  coal 
consumed  per  ton-mile  may  be  used. 

For  a  coal-test  we  give  a  separate  method  and  test  blanks, 
Form  D,  for  tabulating  results. 

For  a  unit  of  comparison  of  boiler-test  we  recommend  the 
number  of  thermal  units  F.  taken  up  every  hour  by  the  water 
and  steam  in  the  boiler. 

For  a  measurement  of  the  resistance  overcome  in  hauling  a 
train,  a  dynamometer-car  is  essential,  and  we  give  a  method  of 
operating  a  dynamometer-car  and  of  recording  results. 

For  a  uniform  method  of  recording  results  of  indicator- 
tests,  we  recommend  the  blank  Form  A. 

For  tabulating  general  results,  Form  B  is  presented. 

The  waste  from  the  injector  should  be  ascertained  by  catch- 
ing it  in  a  vessel  conveniently  attached,  or  by  starting  the  in- 
jector several  times  in  the  engine-house  and  catching  the  over- 
flow in  a  tub. 

The  total  weight  of  the  water  caught  divided  by  the  num- 
ber of  appHcations  of  the  injector  gives  the  average  waste. 
The  observer  in  the  cab  should  keep  a  record  of  the  number 
of  times  the  injector  is  applied  during  the  trips,  and  thus  obtain 
•data  for  estimating  the  total  waste. 

FUEL  MEASUREMENTS. 

The  measurement  of  fuel  in  locomotive-tests  is  not  difficult 
so  far  as  a  determination  of  the  total  amount  shovelled  into  the 
fire  is  concerned.  A  weighed  amount  may  be  shovelled  into 
the  tank,  and  the  amount  remaining,  after  a  given  run,  be 
weighed  to  determine  the  amount  used,  provided  no  water  is 
used  to  wet  down  the  coal.  But  it  is  next  to  impossible  to 
determine  the  amount  of  coal  used  at  any  particular  portion 
of  a  run  when  the  coal  is  put  in  the  tender  in  bulk.  If  coal  is 
put  in  sacks  containing  125  pounds  each,  with  a  small  amount  of 
weighed  coal  on  the  foot-plate,  even  with  heavy  firing  it  is 
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found  quite  possible  for  the  Breman  to  cut  open  the  bags,  and 
dump  the  coal  on  the  foot-plate  as  needed.  In  this  way  the 
rale  of  consumption  on  difficult  portions  of  the  run  could 
readily  be  estimated.  The  use  of  water-meters  and  of  coal  in 
sacks  obviates  any  need  of  weighing  the  tender,  and  thus  re- 
moves one  of  the  largest  inaccuracies  incident  to  the  ordinan- 
locomotive-tests.  To  determine  the  amount  of  coal  used  dur- 
ing the  trip,  it  is  only  necessary  to  count  the  number  of  bags 
which  have  been  emptied.  However,  the  determination  of 
the  amount  of  fuel  used  during  a  run  is  not  all  that  is  neces- 
sary for  a  test.  The  measurement  of  the  fire-line  before  and 
after  a  test  is  very  essential  and  extremely  difficult.  If  the 
run  is  a  long  one,  then  the  errors  In  the  determination  of  the 
fire-line  may  not  be  great ;  but  for  short  runs  there  seems  to 
be  no  way  of  measuring  the  difference  between  the  heat-value 
of  coal  in  the  fire  before  the  test  and  after  with  sufficient 
accuracy  to  give  reliable  data.  In  tests  made  on  a  heavy 
grade,  one  trip  closely  succeeding  another,  it  is  of  course  im- 
practicable to  drop  the  fire  and  measure  the  amount  of  fuel  in 
the  ashes  remaining.  Such  measurements  are  unsattsfactor)' 
and  inaccurate  in  any  case,  because  it  Is  not  practicable  to 
draw  the  fire  without  wetting  it.  as  the  ashes  rise  into  tlic 
machinery,  and  they  are  too  hot  to  handle.  When  one  run 
succeeds  another  within  a  short  space  of  time,  some  other 
method  is  necessary  for  measuring  fuel  used  than  by  dumping 
the  coal. 

The  test  is  commenced  with  a  good  fire  in  the  furnace,  and 
the  height  o(  coal  estimated  by  two  or  more  assistants  engaged 
in  the  trial.  At  the  end  of  the  run  the  fire  should  be  in  the 
iiame  condition  as  near  as  possible.  No  raw  coal  should  be  io 
the  box  and  steam-pressure  and  pyrometer-pressure  falling. 
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H  the  power  of  the  engine  is  to  be  determined,  the  action 
of  the  valve-gear  examined,  or  the  coal  and  water  used  per 
unit  of  power  in  a  unit  of  time,  the  indicator  must  be  i 


This  instrument  should  be  attached  to  a  three-way  cock  just 
at  the  outer  edge  of  the  steam-chest,  in  order  that  the  con- 
necting pipes  (which  should  be  J  inch  in  diameter)  can  go 
directly  in  a  diagonal  direction  to  holes  tapped  into  the  sides 
of  the  cylinder  rather  than  into  the  heads  (Fig.  227).  By  this 
arrangement  the  pipes  are  shorter  than  when  they  pass  over 


the  steam-chest  into  the  heads,  and  have  but  short  horizontal 

portions,  thus  facilitating  the  rapid  draining  of  the  pipes. 
Moreover,  if  a  cylinder-head  is  knocked  out  the  pipes  are  not 
dragged  off,  aiid  the  operator  and  indicator  escape  injury. 
The  indicator  should  not  be  placed  on  horizontal  pipes  on  a 
level  with  the  axis  of  the  cylinder-heads. 

The  indicator-pipes  and  three-ivay  cock  should  be  covered 
with  a  non-conductor,  wrapped  with  canvas  and  painted.  The 
indicator  itself  should  be  wrapped  as  high  as  the  vent-holes 
in  its  steam-cylindir. 
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The  indicator-gear  may  be  a  rigid,  true  pantograph  motion, 
cither  fixed  or  adjustable  in  height  (Fig.  228) ;  or  it  may  be  a 
simple  pendulum  connected  by  link  to  the  cross-head  with  a 
wooden  quadrant  2  inches  thick,  and  having  a  radius  such  as 
will  make  the  indicator-card  3  inches  long. 

Tht  cord  of  the  indicator  should  be  8  or  10  inches  long, 
and  connected  with  a  rod  reaching  forward  from  the  panto- 
graph. 

In  order  to  determine  the  steam-chest  pressure,  the  indica- 
tor should    be  so  piped   that  a   steam-chest  diagram  can  bt 


L 


drawn  by  it.  A  steam-gauge  on  the  chest  is  inaccurate  and 
difficult  to  use. 

Indicator-diagrams  should  be  taken  at  equal  distances  in- 
stead of  at  equal  time-intervals,  in  order  to  properly  average 
the  power.  They  should  therefore  be  taken  at  mile-posts. 
The  signal  for  taking  diagrams  should  be  given  by  the  observer 
in  the  cab.  who  can  pull  a  cord  and  ring  a  bell  at  the  front  of 
the  engine,  or  blow  the  whistle, 

For  the  safely  of  tht-  operator  at  the  indicator,  it  is  recom- 
mended that  the  seat  be  on  a  piirce  of  boiler-piate  .ibovc  the 
cylinder,  and  so  arranged  that  a  pii^ton  or  cylinder-head  can 
out  without  injuring  him. 
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The  person  who  takes  the  indicator-diagrams  should  be 
thoroughly  sheltered  by  a  temporary  box  containing  a  seat 
placed  on  the  front  end  of  the  engine.  Besides  the  usual  indi- 
cator, there  should  be  located  near  the  observer  a  revolution- 
counter,  which  should  be  so  arranged  that  after  starting  out 
the  instrument  will  continue  to  record  the  revolutions  for  a 
period  of  exactly  one  minute,  starting  every  time  from  zero, 
and  when  the  minute  has  elapsed  the  counter  will  stop.  Such 
an  instrument  is  already  in  existence  for  taking  the  continuous 
revolutions  of  dynamos  and  high-speed  engines,  and  little  or 
no  difficulty  would  be  experienced  in  obtaining  an  instrument 
capable  of  taking  the  revolutions  from  some  reciprocating 
part  of  the  machinery. 

It  is  desirable  also  to  have  an  electric  connection  between 
the  indicator  and  the  recording  apparatus  in  the  dynamometer- 
tar,  so  that  at  the  instant  an  indicator-diagram  is  taken,  the 
(act  may  be  registered  on  the  dynamometer-diagram,  see 
Article  iSl,  page  2i8;  and  the  cards  should  be  numbered  con- 
secutively, and  the  record  likewise. 

Besides  the  person  taking  the  indicator-diagrams,  another 
person  should  be  located  in  the  cab  of  the  engine,  whose  duty 
it  should  be  to  observe  the  point  of  cut-off  given  by  the  posi- 
tion of  the  reverse-lever,  the  position  of  the  throttle-lever,  and 
the  boiler-pressure,  all  of  which  conditions  should  be  recorded 
in  a  log-book  for  this  purpose. 

Besides  recording  on  the  dynamometer-diagram  the  fact 
that  an  indicator-card  is  being  taken,  a  bell  should  be  rung 
at  the  same  time,  so  as  to  call  the  attention  of  the  observers  in 
the  dynamometer-car  to  this  lact. 


LOJOMOTIVE-BOILER  TESTS. — GENERAL   DIRECTIONS. 

First.  The  drawing  of  the  boiler  to  accompany  the  report  of 
tests  should  be  particular  in  specifying  the  construction  in  de- 
tail, with  reference  to  coal-burning  and  generating  steam,  such 
as  heating  surface,  grate  area  and  the  distribution  of  openings 
through  the  grate,  volume  of  fire-box,  size  and  thickness  of 
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flues,  size  of  smoke-box,  and  the  arrangement  for  draught, 
together  with  the  thickness  of  walls  between  the  hcat«»I  gases 
and  the  water  in  the  boiler;  the  weight  of  the  boiler  itself 
should  be  given,  and  the  number  of  cubic  feet  of  watcr-spjce 
and  of  steam-space  in  the  boiler,  the  division  between  the  two 
to  be  taken  at  the  middle  of  the  range  of  the  gauges. 

Second.  Boilers  for  tests  should  be  thoroughly  cleaned  or 
both  sides  of  the  heating  surface,  by  a  removal  of  the  flgc\ 
before  any  test  is  commenced,  and  these  surfaces  should  be 
kept  clean  by  frequent  washing  during  the  test. 

Exception. — ^When  it  is  desired  to  make  a  comparison  of 
boilers  for  the  purpose  of  determining  s  difference  bctwea 
them  as  to  incrustation,  they  should  first  be  tested  as  abovt 
when  clean,  and  then  tested  again  without  cleaning  further 
than  the  ordinary  washing  out  of  the  boilers  after  the  lapse  of 
some  months*  service.  The  results  are  to  be  reduced  to 
evaporation  per  square  foot  of  heating  surface;  both  boilai 
using  the  same  water  during  the  period  of  testing. 

Third.  In  case  the  measure  of  the  capacity  of  the  loconi> 
tive  boiler  for  generating  steam  be  desired,  without  reference 
to  the  engines  forming  the  locomotive,  this  capacity  should  be 
measured  by  the  number  of  British  thermal  units,  taken  up 
per  hour  by  the  water  and  steam  in  the  boiler,  which  may  be 
readily  determined  from  the  observed  data  of  temperiilure 
of  water  fed  to  the  boiler,  pounds  of  water  evaporated  per 
hour,  and  steam-pressure  under  which  this  evaporation  occurs. 
Use  any  good  set  of  steam -tables,  such  as  Peabody's  or  Por. 
ter's,  found  in  Appendix,  or  in  Richard's  Steam-engine  Indica- 
tor. In  such  cases  it  will  be  necessary  to  specify  all  the  perti- 
nent conditions  under  which  such  measure  of  the  capaciiyf 
the  boiler  is  made,  so  that  in  comparing  with  the  capacity  of 
another  boiler  all  such  conditions  may  be  made  as  nearly  alilrf 
as  possible.  It  is,  however,  believed  that  a  measure  of  tlie 
capacity  of  a  locomotive  boiler,  without  any  reference  to  the 
capacity  or  efficiency  and  method  of  working  of  the  enp'm 
on  the  locomotive  which  such  boiler  feeds,  will  not  be  of  jui- 
ticular  value  in  comparison  of  boilers,  unless  the  condition 
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under  which  the  en  ~iiies  are  worked  with  different  boilers  are 
identical,  gr  nearly  so. 

Fourth,  On  account  of  the  important  influence  which  the 
temperature,  and  especially  the  moisture  of  the  atmosphere, 
has  upon  the  results  obtained  in  a  boiler-test,  it  is  necessary  to 
compare  two  or  more  boilers  at  the  same  place  and  at  the  same 
time,  to  get  results  wliich  may  be  strictly  comparable.  The 
temperature  of  the  air  should  then  be  noted  for  record. 

Fifth.  To  properly  determine  the  amount  of  water  fed  to 
a  locomotive  boiler  in  service  on  a  locomotive  during  any  test, 
it  is  necessary  to  use  a  good  water-meter,  which  should  have 
its  maximum  error  determined  by  previous  tests  and  given 
with  the  report. 

Sixth,  The  coal  used  should  be  dry  when  weighed,  and 
placed  in  sacks,  each  containing  loo  or  125  lbs.,  care  being 
taken  to  insure  that  all  scales  used  are  accurate.  When  an  un- 
usually large  amount  of  coal  is  needed,  a  weighed  quantity  of 
coal  may  be  placed  in  the  front  of  the  tender  and  ysed  first, 
and  the  test  finished  with  coal  from  the  sacks.  An  analysis  of 
the  coal  used  should  accompany  the  report,  which  should 
show  the  volatile  matter,  the  fixed  carbons,  etc.,  the  moisture, 
and  the  ash  contained  in  the  coal.  The  ashes  should  be  dried 
if  they  contain  any  moisture,  and  carefully  weighed  and  re- 
corded after  each  test-run. 

Seventh.  The  temperature  of  the  smoke-box  gases  should 
be  measured  by  a  good  pyrometer,  located  near  enough  to  the 
flues  in  the  smoke-box  to  get  the  average  temperature  of  the 
gases  after  they  have  passed  the  heating  surface,  and  before 
they  are  mixed  with  the  exhaust  steam.  It  is  suggested  that 
pyrometers,  such  as  that  offered  by  Schaeffer  &  Budenbei^, 
or  Weiskopf,  are  suitable  for  this  purpose. 

The  location  of  pyrometers  is  shown  at  p.  Fig.  229. 
These  instruments  cost  about  thirty-five  dollars.  They  should 
register  up  to  1000°  F.     See  Article  296. 

Eighth.  The  degree  of  exhaustion  in  the  smoke-box  should 
be  measured  and  recorded  by  means  of  a  simple  manometer- 
gauge.     See  Article  27^. 
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Ninth.  The  quahty  of  the  steam  furnished  by  the  boiler 
J  to  the  engines  should  be  determined  by  the  most  approved 
I  methods :     See  Chapter  XIII. 

Tenth.  Samples  of  gases  passing  from  the  flues  to  the 
Itmoke-box   should    be   analyzed   and    results  reported.    The 


means  of  taking  such  gases  so  as  to  insure  perfect  samples  is 
to  be  further  considered,  and  definite  means  prescribed.  See 
Article  358,  page  423. 


COAL  TESTS. 

Directions  to  be  observed  in  Supervising  and  Conducting  Coal- 
trtais. — The  locomotive  selected  should  be  in  good  condition. 
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and  either  a  new  engine  or  one  that  has  lately  undergone 
repairs. 

The  boiler  should  be  washed  before  commencing  the  trials 
the  steam-gauge  tested,  the  flues  cleaned,  and  the  exhaust 
nozzles  cleaned  and  measured,  which  operations  should  be  per- 
formed also  whenever  the  kind  of  coal  is  changed.  Instruc- 
tions should  be  given  to  round-house  foremen  that  no  repairs 
or  alterations  of  any  sort  be  made  to  the  engine  without  the 
approbation  of  the  conductor  of  the  trial.  The  same  engine- 
man  and  fireman  should  operate  the  engine  throughout  the 
trial,  and  the  same  methods  of  firing  and  running  should  be 
strictly  adhered  to.  The  run  selected  should  be  one  in  which 
the  same  distance  is  covered  on  each  trip.  The  trains  should 
be  through  trains  and  unbroken  from  end  to  end  of  the  run, 
and  the  same  number  of  cars  and  same  lading  should  be  pro- 
vided each  trip.  The  same  speed  should,  if  possible,  be  pre- 
served on  all  trips. 

The  conductor  of  the  trial  should  be  familiar  with  correct 
methods  of  firing  and  running  locomotives,  and  should  insist 
that  the  fireman  adhere  to  approved  methods  of  firing,  and 
that  the  same  methods  be  preserved  throughout  the  duration 
of  the  trial,  so  that  all  coals  shall  receive  the  same  treatment. 
(See  Chapter  XIV,  on  Heating  Values  of  Fuels,  and  Chapter 
XV,  on  Steam-boiler  Trials.) 

He  should  also  see  that  the  coal  supplied  at  coaling  points 
is  of  the  proper  kind,  and  should  weigh  the  coal  personally,  and 
keep  an  accurate  record  of  the  following  items : 

The  coal  consumed. 

The  amount  of  ash. 

The  amount  of  cinders  in  smoke-box. 

The  water  evaporated. 

The  number  of  cars  in  train. 

The  weight  of  cars  as  marked  thereon. 

The  weight  of  lading. 

The  state  of  the  weather. 

The  direction  and  estimated  velocity  of  wind. 

The  temperature  of  the  atmosphere. 
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Th        nperature  of  the  feed-water. 

;  time  on  road, 
nc  steam-pressure. 

exhaust-nozzles. 

nductor  should  enter  the  above  observations  in  % 
joolc,  thcr  with  notes  of  repairs  to  engine,  and  any 

■  iten-      uat  might  be  of  import. 

REPORT   OF    COAL-TRIALS. 
CO      rial*,  may  be  similar  and  consequently 
rat'"-?.         t        ving  data  should  be  observed  (see  Arti- 
'): 

First. 
between  which  trials  were  conducted. 
af  locomotive. 
in  which  trials  were  made,  mentioning  locality,  etc 
aiii<;  of  conductor  of  trial. 

Second. 

Coal  A. 
Kind  of  coal. 

Name  of  mine  and  operator. 
Location  of  mine. 

Physical  quality  of  coal  (appearance). 
Steaming  quality  of  coal. 
Kind  of  fire  made. 
Clinkers  and  ashes. 
Cinders  in  smoke  box. 
Cleaning  ash-pan  and  smoke-box. 
Labor  involved  in  firing. 

Coal  B. 
Same  as  above. 

GENERAL    REMARKS. 
Comparison   of  evaporation   (pounds  of  water  cvaponUeil 
per  pound  of  coal). 
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Comparison  of  coal  consumed  per  lootoas  hauled  one  miie. 

Value  coal  A,  100^. 

Value  coal  B. 

Comparative  value. 

Coal  A  is  100^  more  or  less  valuable  than  coal  B. 

A  table  of  engine-performance  and  a  table  of  general  re- 
sults of  engine-performance  for  each  coal  must  accompany  the 
report.     (See  Form  D,  page  584.) 

WA 1 ER  MEASUREMENTS. 

It  has  been  found  during  the  last  year  or  two  that  meters 
are  reliable  and  accurate  within  less  than  one  per  cent  for 
measuring  the  water  used  by  a  locomotive.  (The  experience 
of  the  author  does  not  accord  with  this  statement — see  Article 
214,  page  256.)  The  meters  should  be  specially  made  for  the 
purpose  and,  if  possible,  free  from  any  material  that  is  injured 
by  contact  with  hot  water.  They  should  be  placed  so  as  to  be 
read  from  the  cab. 

In  mounting  these  meters,  all  pipes  should  be  thoroughly 
cleaned  before  they  are  put  into  position,  and  a  sufficiently 
large  strainer  should  be  placed  between  the  meter  and  the  tank. 
A  most  essential  feature  is  to  have  a  good  flap  check-valve  be- 
tween the  injector  and  the  meter ;  otherwise  the  hot  water 
may  flow  backward  and  ruin  the  rubber  recording-disks  in  the 
meter.  As  a  check  upon  the  meter,  however,  other  means  of 
measuring  the  water  should  be  employed.  The  most  convenient 
method  is  to  use  a  float  attached  to  a  wooden  bar  which  slides 
upon  a  graduated  rod,  the  lower  end  of  which  rests  upon  the 
bottom  of  the  tank.  This  rod  is  graduated  to  show  1000  lbs., 
and  subdivided  to  250  lbs. 

The  method  of  graduating  the  rod  is  as  follows :  Fill  the 
tank,  place  the  bar  and  float  in  the  proper  position  for  read- 
ing, and  mark  the  stationary  rod  zero  at  a  level  with  the  top 
of  the  float  bar.  Draw  from  the  tank  1000  lbs.,  place  the 
measuring  device  in  position  again  and  mark  the  rod,  calling 
this  mark  i.  Again  draw  off  1000  lbs.,  mark  the  rod  2,  and 
so  continue  until  the  water  is  all  drawn.     If  the  tank  has  a  uni- 
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form  horizontal  section,  several  thousand  pounds  can  be  drawn 
off  at  once  and  the  rod  subdivided  accordingly. 

In  general  the  float  is  placed  in  the  man-hole  of  the  tank; 
but  as  this  is  not  in  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  water-space,  its 
readings  are  not  quite  correct  if  the  two  ends  of  the  tank  change 
their  relative  heights.  This  can  be  overcome  by  having  a  spe- 
cial small  opening  made  at  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  tank,  or 
as  near  it  as  possible,  and  using  a  small  float. 

Another  but  less  convenient  way  is  to  place  a  glass  tube, 
on  each  side  of  the  tank  opposite  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
water-space,  and  to  graduate  scales  behind  them  by  the  same 
method  as  above  described.  The  objections  to  this  method 
are  the  inconvenience  in  reading  the  scales  (especially  at  way 
stations  where  there  is  but  little  time),  their  liability  to  freezing 
in  cold  weather,  and  the  possibility  of  injuring  them  at  any 
time. 

The  float  is  always  convenient  and  serviceable. 

When  locomotive  boilers  are  being  fired  hard,  the  water 
rises  above  the  normal  level,  and  a  measurement  of  water  just 
after  the  injectors  have  been  throwing  comparatively  cold 
water  into  the  boiler  is  not  an  accurate  one  ;  the  water  shrinks 
and  swells  according  as  the  firing  is  hard  or  as  the  locomotive 
is  being  worked.  Hence  measurements  taken  under  these  vari- 
able  conditions  are  necessarily  approximations.  There  is  also 
a  continuous  movement  of  the  water  in  the  water-glass,  and  a 
mean  of  the  oscillations  is  not  quite  satisfactory.  Although 
the  amount  of  water  fed  into  the  boiler  can  be  determined  ex- 
actly by  the  use  of  meters,  yet  the  inaccuracies  of  the  location 
of  the  water-Hne  render  water-measurements  on  short  runs 
almost  impracticable.  The  six-hour  test  for  a  stationary  engine 
is  considered  satisfactory  when  successive  tests  will  give  the 
same  results  ;  but  in  locomotive  work,  unless  the  engine  be 
kept  quiet,  as  it  would  be  when  tested  in  a  shed,  a  short  test  is 
of  little  or  no  value.  It  may  be  accepted  that  a  determination 
of  the  water-line  by  the  sound  of  the  gauge-cocks  is  too  uncer- 
tain to  be  admissible  in  locomotive-tests  unless  the  run  is  a  long 
one.     In  such  cases  the  total  amount  of  water  used  is  so  large 


that  any  errors  in  estimating  the  water-level  at  the  .begiimii^ 
or  the  end  of  the  trip  practically  disappear. 

A  locomotive  which  is  undergoing  a  test  should  have  a 
"water.glass  on  the  boiler.  Behind  this  should  be  a  strip  of 
■wood  graduated,  and  surrounding  tlie  glass  and  fastened  to  the 
wood  should  be  a  copper  wire  at  the  height  at  which  the  water 
should  be  left  at  the  end  of  every  trip.  The  tank-measure- 
ment should  not  be  taken  at  the  end  of  the  trip  until  the  water 
in  the  boiler  is  at  the  standard  height.  The  temperature  of  the 
water  should  be  taken  as  it  enters  the  tank  at  every  station 
where  water  is  taken,  and  tank  reading  should  be  taken  before 
and  after  each  filling. 

Leakage  of  Boiler. — To  test  for  leakage,  keep  up  the  pres- 
sure to  be  carried,  as  nearly  as  possible,  without  blowing  oS. 
and  note  the  fall  of  water  in  the  water-glass  in  a  given  time,  s^' 
lour  hours.  Of  course  the  injector  must  not  be  applied  durii^ 
this  interval.  The  water-meter  can  then  be  used  to  detennine 
the  amount  lost  by  leakage  by  reading  thedial,  applying  the  in- 
jector until  the  water  reaches  the  original  level,  and  then  takii^ 
a  second  reading.  The  difference  will  be  the  amount  of  water 
lost.  All  boilers  lose  more  or  less  from  this  cause,  and  it  ttc 
test  is  to  be  a  comparison  between  two  different  styles,  the 
necessity  for  this  information  is  obvious. 
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Before  beginninga  test,  the  pistons  and  the  slide  and  throttle 
valves  of  the  engine  should  be  made  tight.  The  point  of  cut- 
of?  for  each  notch  of  the  quadrant  should  be  ascertained,  anil 
the  cut-off  should  be  painted  in  white  on  the  quadrant,  or  rni 
boiler-jacket,  with  pointer  or  lever.  All  leaks  about  the  engine 
should  be  stopped. 

A  graduated  scale  and  index  should  be  attached  to  the 
throttle-rod  to  indicate  its  opening. 

A  special  steam-gauge  with  a  long  siphon  should  be  used  fo» 
the  boiler-pressure  and  attached  to  the  front  of  the  cab  at  the 
left  side,  so  that  it  will  not  become  incorrect  from  overheating- 
Readings  of  the  gauge,  reverse  quadrant,  throttle-scale,  and 
boiler-height-scale  should  be  taken  frequently,  the  first  asoficn 
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as  once  in  two  and  one^half,  five,  or  ten  minutes,  depending 
on  length  and  character  of  run,  and  all  with  each  indicator- 
diagram,  if  the  latter  are  being  taken. 

Just  before  beginning  a  trip  the  water  in  the  boiler  should 
be  at  the  standard  height  and  the  tank  reading  taken  in  order 
to  ascertain  the  amount  of  water  used  while  running,  or  per  in- 
dicated horse-power  per  hour. 

Extraordinary  efforts  should  be  made  to  prevent  blowing  off 
before  train  time  and  while  running.  The  number  of  times 
and  the  length  of  time  safety-valve  is  blowing  off  should  be 
recorded. 

No  water  should  be  taken  from  the  tank  for  any  purpose  ex- 
cept supplyingr  the  boiler,  and  the  boiler  should  not  be  blown 
off  during  a  test  if  it  can  be  avoided.     If  it  cannot  be  avoided,- 
the  water  should  be  at  the  standard  height  before  and  after 
blowing. 

DYNAMOMETER  RECORDS. 

The  dynamometer  for  measuring  the  resistance  of  the  train, 
exclusive  of  the  engine  and  tender  resistance,  should  be  able  to 
record  the  following  data  : 

**  A." — The  pull  upon  the  draw-bar. 

'*  B.** — The  speed  at  which  the  train  is  running. 

**  C." — The  location  of  any  point  along  the  line  used  for  ref- 
erence stations  ;  and  possibly 

*'  D." — The  wind-resistance. 

**  A."— THE  PULL  UPON  THE  DRAW  BAR. 

The  force  required  to  move  the  train  or  the  pull  upon  the 
draw-bar  should  be  registered  upon  a  strip  of  paper  travelling 
at  a  definite  rate  per  mile  of  distance  travelled  over  by  the  train. 
The  scale  upon  which  this  diagram  is  drawn  should  be  as  large 
as  is  possible  within  reasonable  limits  ;  a  scale  of  \  inch  per 
1000  lbs.  pull  is  probably  as  suitable  as  any  that  can  be  de- 
vised, and  the  maximum  registered  pull  need  hardly  exceed 
28,000  or  30,000  lbs.     The  height  of  the  diagram  should  be 
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measured  from  a  base-line  drawn  upon  the  paper  by  a  station- 
ary pen  so  located  that  when  no  force  is  exerted  upon  lb; 
draw-bar  the  base-line  should  coincide  with  zero  pull. 

"B." — THE  SPEED   AT   WHICH   THE  TRAIN    IS   RUNNING. 

This  record  should,  if  possible,  be  obtained  in  two  way*- 

First. — By  an  accurate  time  piece,  preferably  a  chronom'itci 
furnished  with  an  electric  circuit-breaking  device.  It  is  of  con- 
siderable importance  that  the  time-piece  should  have  its  ciicuit- 
breaking  device  very  carefully  made,  to  produce  exact  inten-als- 
of-timc  marks,  because,  when  the  matters  of  acceleration  nrrt 
tardation  of  speeds  enter  into  the  data  required,  it  is  important 
that  the  time-record  should  be  correct.  The  question  of  length 
of  intervals  of  time  required  is  open  to  discussion.  In  most 
cases  of  ordinary  work,  five-second  intervals,  or  twelve  to 
the  minute,  are  probably  as  satisfactory  as  can  be  decided 
upon  ;  for  very  careful  work  it  would  probably  be  advisable  lo 
have  an  auxiliary  apparatus,  something  like  the  Boycrspctd- 
rec  order, 

Boyer  Speed-recorder. — This  instrument  is  constructed  in 
such  a  manner  that  its  accuracy  and  reliability  are  without 
question  when  it  is  properly  mounted  and  cared  for.  It  is  not 
a  delicate  machine,  and  only  needs  ordinary  attention,  lu 
principle  of  operation  is  as  follows:  It  consists  of  an  oil- 
pump  which  works  against  a  fixed  resistance  in  the  shape  of 
an  aperture  through  which  the  oil  flows.  The  faster  the 
pump  runs,  the  greater  is  the  pressure  in  the  oil-cylinder. 
A  piston  in  the  oil-cylinder  which  moves  against  a  spring 
rises  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  pressure.  As  the  piston 
rises,  a  metallic  pencil  marks  the  movement  on  a  roll  of  pre- 
pared paper,  which  moves  in  proportion  to  the  longitudinal 
movement  of  tJie  engine.  In  the  cab  is  a  dial  which  indicairt 
at  all  times  the  speed  of  the  engine  with  only  a  small  error. 
The  diagrams  record  .ill  stops  and  make  an  accurate  record  of 
the  rate  of  acceleration. 

Second. — It   would   be   well   to   have,   in    addition  to  the 
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apparatus  just  described,  another  one  which  produces  a  con- 
tinuous curve  upon  the  diagram  paper,  the  ordinate  of  which, 
measured  from  a  base-line,  would  give  the  speed  in  feet  per 
second,  or  any  other  convenient  measurement ;  this  could  be 
obtained  by  modification  of  the  Boyer  speed-indicator. 


C    — THE   LOCATION  OF  ANY   POINT  ALONG  THE  LINE  USED 

FOR   REFERENCE  STATIONS. 

These  location-marks  are  most  easily  produced  by  having, 
at  various  convenient  parts  of  the  car,  electric  press-buttons, 
and  having  a  pen  upon  the  dynamometer  which  will  be 
deflected  sidewise  when  the  circuit  is  made  or  broken;  this 
pen  to  be  operated  by  an  observer  whose  special  duty  it  is  to 
attend  to  this  part  of  the  work. 


"  D.— WIND-RESISTANCE. 

Very  little  attention  has  so  far  been  given  to  measurements 
of  wind-resistance,  or  the  relation  it  bears  to  the  frictional 
resistance  of  journals  and  wheels,  and  few  experiments  on  this 
subject  are  recorded.  The  subject  is  very  complex,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  it  is  generally  supposed,  and  we  think  with  good 
reason,  that  the  train  is  so  very  largely  surrounded  by  eddies  of 
air,  and  that  it  will  be  very  difficult  to  obtain  any  reliable  data, 
especially  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  clearances  of  a  rail- 
road are  greatly  circumscribed  and  reduced  to  a  minimum,  so 
that  it  will  be  impossible  to  put  any  apparatus  which  measures 
resistance  of  this  kind  far  enough  out  from  the  car  to  get 
reliable  data.  The  apparatus  for  measuring  this  resistance 
would  probably  be  subdivided  into  three  separate  disks,  one 
facing  front  and  two  facing  toward  the  sides  of  the  car,  all 
three  connected  together  to  produce  a  single  resultant  curve 
drawn  upon  the  diagram  paper,  and  the  scale  upon  which  this 
is  drawn  could  probably  be  best  subdivided  into  ten  points,  as 
practised  by  the  United  States  Government. 
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It  is  of  very  great  advantage  to  have  more  than  one  relatiit 
speed  on  the  paper  upon  which  the  diagrams  are  recordea. 
and  the  length  of  the  paper  consumed  per  mile  run  should 
bear  some  convenient  relation  to  the  distance  travelled  over. 

We  would  suggest  that  the  rates  of  travel  of   paper  per 

mile  be  such  that   i   inch  n-  cd  upon  the  diagram;  sh;ill 

represent  lOO  feet  as  the  max""i  m,  and  that  this  distance  be 

further  subdivided  so  that  \  shall  represent   icx)  feci  oi 

ck,  and  \  inch  shall  repn  lOO  feet  of  track.     It  if  o( 

rse  also  necessary  to  have  '  the  registering  pens  located 

in  one  line  transverse  to  irection  of  the  movemeniof 

uic  paper,  as   in   that  way  can   simultaneous  data  be 

corded. 

The  staff  required  to  worl:  the  dynamometer  is  as  foliowi: 

One  chief,  who  has  general  supervision  over  the  force,  and 

whose  duty  it  is  to  see  that  the  records  are  properly  obtained, 

and  that  all  the  location  stations  are  properly  marked  up<>n 

the  diagrams. 

One  outlook,  whoseduty  it  is  solely  to  observe  the  loca!ii>i] 
stations,  and  to  locate  them  upon  the  diagrams  by  means  nf  .i" 
electrically  moved  pen. 

Besides  this  it  is  of  considerable  advantage  to  have  a  iliini 
person  who  is  familiar  with  all  the  mechanism  in  the  car,  jnu 
who  looks  after  the  proper  working  of  the  mechanical  partial 
the  apparatus,  and  assists  the  general  observer. 

TABLE   OF   ENGINE-PERFORMANCE. 

The  following  forms  are  recommended  for  tabulating'  '■"' 
results  of  a  locomotive-test,  and  in  order  to  make  the  tc>t  t""' 
plete  each  test  item  should  be  entered.  It  is  particularly  n" 
portant  that  the  "equivalent  evaporation  from  and  at  2(2' I'd 
pound  of  coal "  be  entered,  as  it  is  only  by  this  that  evapoiaU't 
comparisons  can  be  made. 
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Form   B. 
LOCOMOTIVE-TESTS. —General  Rksi'lts. 

, Railroad  Co. 
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Bound.  tS. .. 

Distance milea.  Train  No... 
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STEAM   CALORIMETERS. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  throttling  calorimeter  will 
fulfil  all  requirements  for  testing  the  dryness  of  steam  in 
locomotives.  It  cannot  measure  quantitatively  more  than 
about  5  per  cent  of  moisture,  but  it  appears  probable  that 
locomotive  boilers  develop  steam  which  either  contains  a  frac- 
tion of  I  per  cent  of  moisture,  or  the  priming  is  a  sudden  tem- 
porary action,  causing  water  to  mix  with  the  steam  to  such  an 
extent  that  no  quantitative  measurement  of  its  amount  is 
practicable.  Under  these  circumstances  all  that  is  desired  of  a 
calorimeter  is  to  indicate  the  temporary  occurrence  of  this  sud- 
den excessive  priming,  and  a  throttling  calorimeter  has  been 
shown  by  Mr.  D.  L.  Barnes  to  be  capable  of  doing  this,  provided 
the  thermometer  has  its  bulb  in  direct  contact  with  the  steam 
flowing  through  the  calorimeter.  Such  an  arrangement  is 
shown  in  the  accompanying  figure,  of  which  the  following  is  a 
description  abstracted  from  the  Railroad  Gazette  of  November 
27,  1 89 1  (see  Article  330) : 

Calorimeter. — This  instrument  (see  Fig.  230)  consisted  of 
two  pieces  of  brass  pipe,  one  inside  of  the  other,  leaving  an  air- 
space between  the  outer  and  the  inner.  The  outer  pipe  was 
screwed  into  the  dome  and  extended  within  the  dome  to  the 
throttle.  At  this  interior  end  the  two  pipes  were  joined  together 
by  a  cap  which  had  a  perforation  ^  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 
On  the  outer  end  of  the  inner  pipe  was  placed  a  globe-valve, 
and  next  to  this  and  outside  of  it  a  tee  in  which  was  a 
stuffing-box  and  a  thermometer,  as  shown  in  Fig.  230.  Be- 
yond this  tee  was  another  globe-valve  and  a  short  pipe  of 
large  diameter  to  carry  the  steam-jet  away  from  the  man  in 
charge. 

With  this  device  the  point  of  most  rapid  movement  of  the 
steam  was  located  next  to  the  throttle,  and  any  water  coming 
near  it  would  immediately  pass  through  the  opening  because 
of  the  high  velocity.  The  thcrmomctcr-bulb  was  bared  to  the 
steam,  and  no  cups  were  used.  It  was  found  possible  to  shut 
off  the  outer  globe-valve  and  expose  the  thermometer  to  a  full 


boiler-pressure  without  blowing  the  thermometer  from  the  slu3- 
ing-box.  In  this  way  it  was  determined  that  the  thermometer 
recorded  a  steam -temperature  which  corresponded  to  the 
steam-gauge  in  the  cab. 

With  this   instrument   priming   was  shown   whenever  tht 


-    1 


boiler  was  filled  to  a  point  where  water  could  be  seen  coming 
from  the  stack.  Immediately  when  the  boiler  foamed,  the 
thermometer  in  the  second  calorimeter  dropped  to  212°.  It  i^ 
believed  that  this  calorimeter  is  more  accurate  for  locomolive 
work,  because  It  often  happens  that  the  locomotive  primes 
only  at  starting  and  not  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  en- 
able the  throttling  instrument  to  make  a  true  record.  And 
again,  there  arc  in  a  locomotive  rapid  changes  in  the  rate  of 
steam  consumption  which  must  cause  rapid  changes  in  ihe 
quality  of  the  .steam. 

4.35.  Experimental  Engines. ^ — During  the  last  few  yeari 
many  of  the  engineering  schools  have  been  provided  with  e* 
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gines  designed  especially  for  experimental  purposes.  These 
I  ngines  do  not  resemble  each  other  in  any  particular  feature, 
but  they  do  generally  differ  from  the  engines  designed  for 
commercial  uses  in  the  provision  that  is  made  for  adjustment 
of  the  various  working  parts,  and  for  varying  the  conditions 
under  which  the  engine  can  be  operated.  Such  engines  are 
usually  supplied  with  all  the  known  devices  for  measuring  the 
heat  transmitted,  the  power  received  and  that  delivered  from 
the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  system. 

Space  cannot  be  spared  for  the  detailed  description  of  any 
of  these  engines,  but  the  following  are  the  principal  dimen- 
sions of  the  Sibley  College  experimental  engine,  shown  as  the 
frontispiece  of  the  present  work. 


GENERAL  DIMENSIONS  OF  SIBLEY  COLLEGE  EXPERIMENTAL 

ENGINE. 


Diameter  of  high-pressure  cylinder 9    inches 

**         "  iniermediate-pressure  cylinder. 16         ** 

"         "low-pressure  cylinder 24         " 

Length  of  stroke 36         '* 

Revolutions  per  minute,  90. 

Diameter  of  fly-wheels 10  feet 

Width  of  face  of  fly-wheels 17         " 

Number  of  fly-wheels,  3. 

Diameter  of  brake-wheels 4  feet 

Width  of  face  of  brake-wheels 10         *' 

Number  of  brake-wheels,  3. 

Diameter  of  high-pressure  crank-pin 3^ 

Diameter  of  intermediate-pressure  crank-pin 7 

Diameter  of  low-pressure  crank-pin 3^ 

Length  of  crank-pin 3J 

Length  of  connecting-rods 9  feet 

Diameter  of  main  bearings 7 

Length  of  main  bearings 13 

Length  of  pillow-block  bearings 10^ 

Distance  between  centre  lines  of  high-pressure  and  inter- 
mediate-pressure engines 14  feet 

Distance  between  centre  lines  of  intermediate-pressure  and 

low-pressure  engines 13  feet     6         '* 

Rated  horse-power,  175. 

Floor-space  occupied,  23  feet  9  inches  X  31  ^cci  7  inches. 


<c 
«( 
It 
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High- PRESSURE  CvuNDBft. 

i-pons Iln.xii    iocliM 

;-pom  li'-    X  II 

:r  of  Gteam-Talve  seats jf      " 

"»'  of  exbausi- valve  seats %\      " 

of  sieam-space  in  jacket \      ' 

■I.,      ol  piilon-rod 3^     " 

letcr  of  exbau  SI -outlet 5        " 

Intehmeoiate-pressl'he  Cyu!(PBX. 

Ti-pons I     in.  X  10    incbM 

'U'l-pons \\"    X  JO 


n«s  o£  sleam-space  i<i  j«ck« \\ 

leler  of  pialon-rod 3^ 

leter  of  alcara-mlet 6 

leter  of  exhaust -outlet \ 


Low- mess t; RE  Cylinder. 

Steam-ports l|  in.  X  3B    intbtt 

Exhausi-pons 3^  "     x  *8  " 

Diameter  of  steam-ports 6}  " 

Diameter  of  exhaust-ports 6|  " 

Thickness  of  steam-space  In  jaclcel \  " 

Diameter  of  piston-rod   3^     " 

Diameter  of  steam-inlet 6 

Diamelet  of  exhaust-outlet 8  " 

All  the  moving  parts  were  weighed  before  they  were  put 
in  place. 

The  weifjlits  aie  as  follows; 

Fly-wheels 30,807        pouniis 

It  rake- wheels S.364 

Crank-shaft  and  eccentrics  complete 9t9S3 

Total  weight  of  ctank-shafi,  fIV'Wbeels,  brake-wheels,  and  ec- 

Weight  oi  high-pressure  piston  and  cross-head 37BI 

Weight  of  iniermediale-pressute  piston  and  Cross-head 503  " 

Weight  of  low-pressure  piston  and  cross-head   790  " 

Weighl  of  high-pri'saure  connecting-rod 381  " 

Weight  of  intermediate-pressure  connecting-rod 341  " 

Weight  of  low-pressure  connecting-rod 383  "    : 
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The  connecting-rods  were   suspended  on  knife-edges,  and 
the  time  of  their  vibration  was  taken  as  follows: 


End  on  knife-edge. 


Time  of  xoo  vibrations. 


sec. 
44t     " 


Receiver  Dimensions. 


HIGH-PRkSSURE  RECEIVER. 

Length ii  ft.    7 

Diameter 14 

Number  of  tubes 15 

Diameter  of  tubes 1} 

Receiver  volume 8.2  cu.  ft. 

Heating  surface 62.34  sq.  ft. 


in. 


(I 


<< 


INTERMEDIATB-PRBSSURE  RECEIVER. 

Length lift.    7    in. 

Diameter 20     ** 

Number  of  tubes 19 

Diameter  of  tubes H  " 

Receiver  volume 15.8  cu.  ft. 

Heating  surface 119.8  sq.  ft. 


The  methods  of  testing  experimental  engines  do  not  differ 
in  any  essential  feature  from  those  for  testing  any  engine  of  the 
same  general  class. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

EXPERIMENTAL  DETERMINATION  OF  EFFECTS  OF 
INERTIA  ON  THE  STEAM-ENGINE. 

36.  Inertia  and  its  Effects.*— The  effect  of  inertia  of  Ihe 

ng  parts  of  the  steam-engine  is  to  modify  to  a  consider- 

extent  the  resultant  pressures  which   are  transmitted  by 

necting-rod   to  the  crank-pin.     The  exact  solution  of 

ilem,  including  the  effects  of  friction  and  gravity,  has 

dccomplished  by  I'rof,  Jacobus  and  is  published  in  the 

s.  Am.  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  Vol.  XI.     Com- 

,_.w  discussions  of  the  effects  of   inertia  will    be   found  in 

various  works  devoted  to  the  steam-engine;  also  approximate 

methods,  usually  graplii:al,  are  given  in  these  treatises  which 

are  sufficiently  accurate  for  practical  purposes. 

Prof,  Jacobus  gives  the  following  formula  for  the  approxi- 
mate calculation  of  the  inertia-effects  when  friction  and  gravity 
are  neglected,  and  when  the  rod  is  symmetrical  about  its  centre 
line,  and  the  path  of  motion  of  the  wrist-pin  passes  through 
the  centre  of  the  crank-shaft. 

Let  R  equal  radius  of  crank-circle;  hR,  length  of  connect- 
ing-rod ;  0,  the  crank-angle  measured  from  its  position  when 
parallel  to  the  centre  line  of  the  cylinder;  M,  mass  of  the 
piston,  piston-rod,  and  cross  head  ;  r»,  the  mass  of  the  connect- 
ing-rod ;  r,  angular  velocity  of  crank-shaft ;  6,  connecting-rod 
angle:  /*,  and /",,  forces  exerted  by  the  connecting-rod  upon 
wrist-pin  and  crank-pin,  respectively ;  /*„ .  pressure  of  steam  on 
the  piston  ;   7'.  tanj-ential  component  of  the  force  P,  acting  on 

*  Sec  Thurston's  Manual  of  ihE  Steam-engine.  Vol.  II.,  p«gc  41$, 

S9> 
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the  crank-pin ;  N^  radial  component  of  the  force  P^  acting  at 
the  crank-pin  ;  Z  and  P^, ,  auxiliary  quantities.     We  have 

y_n^  cos'  e  ^  re  sin'  ^  +  sin^  g 
(  «'  -  sin'  6^'  ' 

P^  =  (Ar+  myR{cos  0  +  Z); 
T^^P^--  P;)  sec  fi  sin  (6^  +  /?)  ; 
N^{Pa- Pp)  sec /? cos  (6^  +  /^  ; 
i>,  =  (/>.-/>,)  sec  A 

When  the  accelerating  forces  are  not  included, 

r  =  /^.  sec/?sin(g  +  /?); 
P,  =  /^,  sec  /?. 

In  this  work  is  discussed  only  the  experimental  method  of 
determining  the  inertia  of  an  engine  as  developed  by  Mr.  E. 
F.  Williams  of  Bufifalo,  N.  Y.,  and  published  in  the  American 
Machinist  in  1884  ^^^   5- 

437.  The  Williams  Inertia- indicator. — This  instrument 
draws  a  curve  (see  Fig.  234)  closely  resembling  the  theoretical 
inertia-diagram,  and  similar  in  kind  to  an  indicator-card.  The 
horizontal  length  of  the  diagram  corresponds  to  the  stroke. 
The  abscissa  of  any  point  of  the  curve  identifies  the  position 
of  the  piston  at  a  corresponding  point  in  its  travel,  and  its  ordi- 
nate measures  to  a  known  scale  the  force  required  to  give  to 
a  mass  of  known  weight  (one  or  two  pounds)  the  acceleration, 
positive  or  negative,  of  the  piston  at  that  point  of  its  stroke. 
The  product  of  this  force  into  the  weight  of  the  reciprocating 
parts,  in  pounds,  gives  for  that  point  of  stroke  the  positive  or 
negative  horizontal  force  at  the  crank-pin  due  to  the  inertia  of 
the  parts.  The  instrument  is  shown  in  Fig.  231  attached  to 
the  cross-head  of  an  engine,  and  in  Fig.  232  in  plan. 

The  frame  P  is  rigidly  attached  to  the  cross-head  A  by  two 
studsy  and  r,  the  former  serving  also  as  a  pivot  for  the  arm  B. 
The  upper  end  of  B  is  pivoted  to  one  end  of  a  horizontal  bar 
y  whose  other  end  is  attached  by  a  pin  to  some  fixed  support. 
In  this  way  B  swings  back  and  forth,  its  lower  end,  together 
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with  the  ftame /"and  the  parts  carried  by  it,  travelling  with 
the  cross-head.  Within  the  case  or  cage  i^  (shown  in  section 
in  Fig.  233)  the  weight  h  is  free  to  slide  horizontally  on  steel 
friction  rollers,  except  as  controlled  by  the  spring.  This  spring, 
whose  tension  is  known  by  calibration,  is  the  only  means  by 
which  the  motion  of  the  cross-head  is  communicated  to  the 
weight  h,  and  it  must  tliereforc  be  extended  or  compressed  by 
an  amount  which  measures  the  force  needed  to  overcome  the 
inertia  of  the  weight. 

For  convenience  h  may  be  made  to  weigh,  including  the 
parts  moving  with  it,  exactly  one  pound.  It  is  joined  by  a 
light  rod  f  to  the  bent  lever  a  which  moves  a  pencil  in  a  direc- 
tion at  right  angles  to  that  of  the  cross-head  motion.  By  the 
vibration  of  the  arm  B  the  paper  is  carried  under  the  pencil 
on  the  curved  platform  b  shown  in  Figs.  23 1  and  232.  This  can 
at  pleasure  be  drawn  upward  by  the  cord  »/,and  kept  in  contact 
with  the  pencil  for  one  or  more  revolutions  while  the  engine  is 
in  motion.  The  paper  is  put  in  place  while  the  engine  is  at 
rest,  and  the  neutral  line  x.  Fig.  232,  is  drawn  by  swinging  the 
arm  B  back  and  forth  by  hand.  As  soon  as  the  engine  is  run- 
ning under  the  conditions  desired,  contact  may  be  made  and 
the  diagram  drawn. 

In  using  the  instrument  so  as  to  make  a  diagram  from  2  to 
3  inches  long,  the  arm  B  may  be  varied  in  length  to  suit  the 
stroke  of  the  engine.  To  maintain  a  given  average  length  of 
ordinates  for  widely  differing  speeds,  the  scale  may  be  changed 
by  changing  the  spring,  or  the  weight,  or  both. 

For  obtaining  the  effect  per  pound  weight  of  the  recipro- 
cating masses,  determine  the  scale  as  follows:  The  force 
exerted  by  an  80-lb.  indicator-spring  when  it  is  compressed  or 
extended  \  inch,  causing  a  pencil-movement  of  one  inch,  is  So 
lbs.  per  square  inch  of  indicator  piston-area.  The  latter 
being  one-half  square  inch,  the  actual  force  on  the  spring 
is  40  lbs.  If,  then,  an  80-lb.  spring  with  a  2-lb.  weight 
be  used,  a  i-inch  ordinate,  will  mean  40  lbs.  exerted  by  th». 
spring  in  total,  or  a  force  of  20  lbs.  per  pound  of  the  mass  it 
moves. 


Thus  a  scale  3o  means  a  force,  for  each  inch  of  ordinste 
measured  from  the  neutral  Hne,  equal  to  twenty  times  the 
weight  of  the  moving  body  under  investigation.  In  other 
words,  each  twentieth  of  an  inch  in  length  of  ordinate  repre- 
sents a  force  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  reciprocating  masses. 

An  8o-lb.  spring  with  a  i-Ib.  weight,  scale  40 

"    80-lb.      "         '■     ■'  2.1b.       ■'           "     20  ^^ 

"    40-lb.                         !-lb.                        20  ^H 

"    20-lb.                           i-lb.                           10  ^H 

438.  The  Inertia-diagram  drawn  by  the  Instnitnent^^ 

In  Interpreting  the  diagram  several  points  are  to  be  noted: 

1.  The  evenness  and  general  form  of  the  diagram  are 
largely  influenced  by  the  smoothness  of  running  of  the  engine, 
which  depends  on  the  accuracy  of  bearing  surfaces,  and  the 
degree  in  which  the  weight  of  reciprocating  parts,  their  veloci- 
ties, and  the  varying  steam-pressures  are  suited  to  each  other. 

2.  The  curvature  of  the  lines  traced  depends  chiefly  on  the 
ratio  of  crank-length  to  that  of  connecting-rod;  thb  ratio 
should  be  determined  by  measurement, 

3.  In  combining  the  diagram  with  an  indicator-card  the 
ordinates  should  represent  forces  in  pounds  per  square  inch  of 
piston-area,  and  in  the  same  scale  as  that  of  the  indicator^ard. 
For  this  we  determine  by  independent  measurement  (i)  the 
force  exerted  by  the  spring  for  a  given  length  of  ordinate  from 
the  neutral  line  :  (2)  the  ratio  of  the  weight  of  the  reciprocating 
parts  of  the  engine  to  that  of  the  parts  of  the  instrument 
moved  by  the  spring  ;  and  (3)  the  area  of  the  engine-piston. 

4.  The  difference  in  length  of  the  corresponding  ordinalo 
III  the  inertia  and  indicator  diagrams,  the  latter  corrected  for 
back  pressure  or  compression,  represents  the  net  horizontal 
force  transmitted  to  the  crank-pin. 

For  combination  with  a  steam  indicator-card,  the  force  [>« 
square  inch  of  piston-area  is  required.  This  is  best  obulned 
by  getting  the  weight-ratio  or  the  weight  of  reciprocating  put* 
per  square  inch  of  piston-area.  This  multiplied  bythesc^t' 
the  inertia-diagtam  gives  the  enginrseaU  or  scale  of  poua^ 
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lare  inch  at  the  speed  at  which  the  diagram  was  taken.  An 
imple  will  make  this  clear.  The  inertia-diagram  in  Fig.  234, 
en  from  a  very  smooth-running  engine,  was  obtained  with  an 


win  la'PerMr-lRoi 
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Spring  and  a  one-pound  weight.  Hence  the  dtagram^calt 
40.  But  for  this  engine  the  weight-ratio  was  3.  Hence- 
X  3  =  120  is  the  engine-scale. 

Having,  now,  this  inertia-diagram  (Fig,  234)  whose  engine- 
ile  is  120,  suppose  we  are  to  combine  it  with  an  indicator* 
igram  {Fig.  235)  from  the  same  engine  at  same  speed,  and 
;en  with  a  40  spring.     The  scale  of  the  inertia-diagram  can 
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cliangpd  from  1 20  to  40  by  drawing  it  with  the  ordinate  o( 

jch  point  increased  three  times,  giving  the  curve  ab  in  Fig. 

The  ordinates   to  the  compression  curve  on  the  tafU 

kc  can  be  deducted  from  the  corresponding  ordinates  of  the 

,;rtia  curve  ab,  and  the  included  area  shaded,  thus  exhibiting 

modificatio7i  of  the  steam-forces  by  the  inertia  of  the  recip- 

■.ating  parts.     By  vertical  measurement  of  the  shaded  por- 

1,  the  true  distribution  of  horizontal  forces  on  the  craiik-pio 

ing  the  backward  stroke  may      ■  obtained. 

Impi'Ttant   Features  of  the  j      lerimentai  Diagram.— ia^ 

ise  that   in   Fig.  236  /  and  c  a      the  positions  respectiveiy 


MuTiOK  or  CtANK-ri 


of  the  cross-head  and  crank-pins  with  crank  on  its  ccRtrc. 
Then,  were  it  not  for  the  angle  of  the  connecting-rod,  the 
cross-head  pin  would  go  to  /'  when  the  crank  has  moved  to 
<^' ,pp'  being  equal  to  cc' . 

But  its  true  place  is  at  /" ;  thus  in  the  quarter-turn  of  the 
crank  from  c  to  c"  the  cross-head  has  gone  a  distance  p'p" 
past  its  mid-stroke,  and  is  then  moving  at  the  same  speed  as 
the  crank  pin,  while  its  maximum  speed  was  attained  before 
reaching  mid-stroke.  Again,  on  the  return-stroke,  when  the 
crank  is  lowest,  the  piston  has  not  gone  half-way.  This  shon 
that  th£  acceleration  is  greater  when  the  piston  is  at  the  head 
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end  of  cylinder.  The  same  thing  is  shown  in  Fig.  237,  xy 
being  much  greater  than  x'y',  while  the  fact  that  point  of 
crossing  oiyy'  and  xx'  is  at  the  left  of  the  centre  shows  that  the 


In  UTI A-DI ACKAH. 


zero  of  acceleration,  which  of  necessity  corresponds  with  inaxi> 
mum  velocity,  falls  where  it  should. 


All  this  is  revealed  in  the  same  way  in  the  experimental 
inertia-diagram  fig.  234,  page  603.  and  the  accuracy  of  the  dia- 
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gram  may  be  further  tested  by  comparing  the  area  below  tbc 
neutral  line  with  that  above  it  by  means  of  a  planimeter. 

In  Fig.  238  the  inertia-diagrams  for  forward  and  backward 
strokes  have  been  separated.  The  negative  and  positive  signs 
show  respectively  where  the  inertia  opposes  and  assists  the 
steam-pressures.  The  curve  y"y"'  belongs  to  the  forward 
stroke  and^y'/  to  the  return. 

In  practical  use  the  diagram  should  be  divided  into  ten  of 
more  equal  spaces,  and  the  ordinate  at  the  centre  o(  cad 
space  being  numbered,  the  crank-positions  corresponding,  raay 
be  found   as  shown  in  Fig.  239,  and  the  relative  velocity  of 


])i?:von  and  crank  obtained.  The  method  of  dividing  the  dia- 
tiram  shown  in  Fig.  238  is  convenient  in  transferring  the  curve 
to  a  steam  indicator-card  similarly  divided.  Care  being  taken 
to  draw  both  to  the  same  scale  and  in  pounds  per  square  inch 
of  piston,  the  inertia  curves  may  be  drawn  on  an  indicator- 
card  arranged  as  shown  in  Fig.  240,  Here  the  back-stroke 
steam-card  has  been  drawn  inverted  and  in  contact  with  the  for- 
ward card  in  its  normal  position,  the  two  back-pressure  lines 
being  made  coincident   an<I  used  as  the  neutral   inertia  line. 
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ie  ordinate  lines  are  then  produced  to  cut  the  line  X'X', 
lich  serves  as  a  base-line  from  which  to  lay  off  ordinates  of 
e  net  horizontal  forces  at  the  crank-pin.    The  actual  forces 


the  crank-pin  are  thus  more  clearly  revealed  for  both  strokes, 
id  the  areas  above  and  below  X'X'  respectively,  give  the  actual 
jrk  on  the  crank-pin  for  forward  and  return  strokes. 


CHAPTER   XXI. 


THE  STEAM-INJECTOR-THE  PULSOMETER. 


439.  Description  of  the  Injector.— The  steam-injector  is 
an  instrument  designed  for  feeding  water  to  steam-boil  era, 
altliough  it  can  be  and  often  is  used  as  a  pump  to  raise  water 
from  one  level  to  another.*  It  has  been  used  as  an  air<oni- 
pressor,  and  also  for  receiving  the  exhaust  from  a  steam-engine. 


taking  the  place  in  that  case  of  both  condenser  and  air-pump. 
It  was  designed  by  Henri  Jacques  Giffard  in  1858. 

In  its  most  simple  form  (see  Fig.  241)  it  consists  of  a  steam- 
nozzle,  the  end  of  which  extends  somewhat  into  a  chamber 
or  converging  tube  called  the  combining  or  suction-tube;  tiiis 

*See  Cassier's  Magazine,  January  and  February,  1893  ;  TheimodrniUiiict* 
by  D.  Wood,  page  379  ;   TbermodynaroiM,  by  C.  H.  Peabodjr,  page  ija. 


connects  with,  or  rather  terminates  in,  a  third  nozzle  or  tube, 
4  (Fig.  241),  termed  the  "  forcer,"  At  the  end  of  the  combin 
in^  tube,  and  before  entering  the  forcer,  is  an  opening  connect- 
ing the  interior  of  the  nozzle  at  this  point  with  the  surrounding 
area.  This  area  is  separated  from  the  outside  air  by  a  check- 
valve,  E,  opening  outward  in  the  automatic  injectors,  and  by  a 
globe  valve  termed  the  overflow- valve  in  the  non-automatic 
injector.  The  injector-nozzles  are  tubes  with  ends  rounded  to 
conform  to  the  form  of  the  "  vena  contracta  "  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible, and  thus  receive  and  deliver  the  fluids  with  the  least  pos- 
sible  loss  by  friction  and  eddies. 

Some  of  the   injectors  are  quite   complicated,  and  adjust 


themselves  automatically  by  varying  the  openings  through  the 
tubes  to  suit  changes  in  steam-pressure. 

Fig.  243  is  3  section  of  the  Sellers  injector  of  1876;  in  this 
injector  the  steam-nozrle  Ccan  be  inserted  a  greater  or  less 
distance,  as  required,  into  the  combining-chamber  NN.  The 
overflow  P  is  closed  by  a  valve  K  operated  by  a  rod  L  con- 
nected   to   the   starting-lever   T.      The   tube   NNCO   moves 
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t automatically  to  vary  the  opening  at  Cwith  change  of  steam- 
J -pressure. 

In  some  of  the  injectors  the  tubes  are  so  arranged  that  the 

I  discharge  of  one  injector  is  made  the  feed  for  a  second  injeciof, 

I  This  makes  what  is  termed  a  double  injector,  of  which  familiar 

illustrations  are  to  be  seen  in  the   Hancock,  Park,  and  World 

I  injectors. 


Flu.  HJ.-T.I.  H^scocK  I^ 
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440.  Thermodynamic  Theory  of  the  Steam-injector  — 
As  a  thermodynamic  machine  the  injector  is  nearly  perfect, 
since  all  the  heat  received  by  it  is  returned  to  the  boiler,  e 
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cepting  a  very  smair  part  that  is  lost  by  radiation;  conse<> 
quently  the  thermal  efficiency  should  be  in  every  case  nearly 
lOO  per  cent.  Its  mechanical  efficiency,  or  work  done  in  lifting 
water,  compared  with  the  heat  expended,  is  small,  because  its 
heat-energy  is  principally  used  in  warming  up  the  cold  water 
as  it  enters  the  injector. 

Let  r  equal  the  heat  of  evaporation  in  B.  T.  U.  of  a  pound 
of  dry  steam ;  ;r,  its  quality ;  q,  heat  of  the  liquid  of  the 
entering  steam  in  thermal  units  above  32° ;  q^ ,  heat  of  dis- 
charge-water in  thermal  units  above  32° ;  A,  the  total  heat  in 
a  pound  of  wet  steam  ;  «/,  the  weight  of  steam  per  hour 
uncorrected  for  calorimeter-determinations ;  fF,  the  weight  of 
water  supplied ;  /,  the  temperature  of  the  feed-water ;  /',  the 
temperature  of  the.  delivery.  Then  we  have,  as  the  heat  in 
one  pound  of  the  steam  supplied,  above  32°, 

h  =  xr+q (l) 

If  the  mechanical  work  consist  of  W  pounds  of  water  lifted  n 
feet  by  pressure  and  s  feet  by  suction,  the  heat  equivalent  F 
of  the  mechanical  work  is 

F=[{n+s)W-\-wn'\A, (2) 

if  delivered  from  the  end  of  the  discharge-pipe  without  sensible 
velocity.  In  case  there  is  a  velocity  of  v^  feet  per  second  at 
delivery  from  discharge-pipe,  the  additional  energy  Z,  in  heat- 
units,  is 

L^A{W+w)v,'-^2g. (3) 

The  heat-units  taken  up  by  the  feed-water  are 

K=W{t'  --t) (4) 

The  thermal  efficiency  E,  if  the  injector  is  used  for  feeding 
ooilers.  is 
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If  used  as  a  pump,  the  heat  K  received  by  the  discharge-water 

is  to  be  neglected,  and  the  efficiency  E^  is 
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441.  Mechaoical  Action  of  the  Injector. — In  this  case  vrc 
consider  only  the  impact  of  the  jet  of  steam  at  high  velocity 
against  the  mass  of  water.  The  case  being  similar  to  that  of 
a  small  inelastic  ball,  moving  at  high  velocity,  impinging  on  a 
large  ball. 

Denote  the  velodty  of  the  steam  by  v,  that  of  the  watet 
before  impact  by  f ',  and  after  impact  by  V,;  then  by  the 
principles  of  impact  of  inelastic  bodies. 


wo  ,    WV,_{W+w)V 


(7) 


When  water  is  8upph*ed  the  injector  under  pressure,  the 
sign  of  V,  is  positive,  otherwise  it  is  negative.  The  use  of 
this  equation  requires  the  velocity  of  the  steam,  v;  that  of  the 
supply,  V, ;  and  of  the  discharge,  V,  to  be  given. 

The  velocity  of  the  steam,  v,  will  not  difler  essentially  from 
1400  feet  per  second  for  the  conditions  in  which  it  is  used  in 
the  injector  (see  Article  230,  page  273). 

The  velocity  of  the  water  discharged,  V,  from  the  injector 
may  be  found  by  dividing  the  volume  that  is  delivered  in  cubic 
leet  per  second,  c,  by  the  area  of  the  discharge  in  square  feet, 
A ;  that  is, 


1       3600        a        2$a ' 


.    .    (8) 


in  which  C  represents  the  discharge  in  cubic  feet  per  hour,  ant) 
a  the  area  of  the  discharge-nozzle  in  square  inches. 
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The  velocity  of  the  water  supplied^  F, ,  in  the  suction-pipe 
may  be  found  by  ascertaining  the  equivalent  head,  n^ ,  that  will 
produce  the  same  velocity.  If  /  be  the  absolute  pressure  per 
square  inch  in  the  combining-chamber ;  b^  the  pressure  per 
square  inch,  as  shown  by  a  barometer  or  pressure-gauge,  on 
the  water-supply ;  w'\  the  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  water  at  the 
temperature  of  the  supply ;  j,  the  suction-head  in  feet, — then 

..=  I4#_Z^-.; (9) 


The  velocity  of  the  suction  is,  however,  expressed  more  con* 
veniently  by  considering  a  body  of  water  with  a  head,  j,  acting 
to  accelerate  or  retard  the  whole  mass  of  water  in  the  injector. 
Let  A  be  the  smallest  section  of  the  water-jet,  v/'  the  weight 
of  a  unit  of  water ;  then  the  pressure  due  to  s  feet  of  water 
will  be  sav/\  As  this  acts  on  a  mass  of  water  Vaw''  -5-  gy  the 
velocity  imparted  would  be 

saw"  __sg 


Vaw"      V 


The  total  momentum  produced  by  the  suction  would  be 
in  which 

y  =  W-^-  W. 

The  momentum  produced  by  the  suction  would  be  negative, 

unless  water  was  delivered  to  the  injector  under  pressure. 

As  shown  in  equation  (7)  the  momentum  of  the  suction  is 

WV  W  V         V 

-,  which  for  one  pound  of  steam  would  be ?  =  y— . 

g  w  g      '^  g 


Substitute   this   value  tor  the  momentum  of  the  suction  in 
equation  (7),  representing  IV-i-  w  by_)'.     We  have 


;+(i+^)s.= 


'•1+M 


^  =  {i+f){y-'^. 


(II) 


•  +y=', 


(•il 


The  plus  sign  to  be  employed  before  *  when  the  suction* 
water  is  supplied  under  pressure ;  otherwise  the  negative  sign  is 
to  be  used. 

If  the  friction  in  the  pipe  be  neglected. 


'  2gtt  —  Sg~ 


(T3) 


442.  Limits  of  the  Ivi^KiAxiT.— -Maximum  Amount  of  Water 
Lifted. — This  may  be  obtained  from  equation  (12)  or  (13),  but 
it  can  be  obtained  with  sufficient  accuracy  by  neglecting  the 

WV  ^ 
momentum due  to  the  suction-water  m  equation  (7);  in 

this  case 

wv~{y^-\-w)V, 


■^  =  i;7  =  i?-*  = 


\f2ga 


^2gn 
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The  maximum  ratio  of  water  to  steam  is  shown  by  the  fol- 
lowing table : 


Delivery  Pressure 

Maximum  Ratio 

Delivery  Pressure 
above  toat  on  the 

Maximum  Ratio 

above  that  on 

of  Water  to 

of  Water  to 

Injector. 

Steam  by  Weight 

Injector. 

Steam  by  Weight. 

10 

36.5 

55 

15.5 

15 

29.8 

60 

14.7 

20 

25.6 

65 

14.3 

25 

23.8 

70 

13.7 

30 

20.9 

75 

13.3 

35 

195 

80 

12.9 

40 

17.87 

85 

12.6 

45 

17.0 

90 

12. 1 

50 

16.2 

i 

100 

II. 5 

The  minimum  amount  of  water  required  must  be  sufficient 
to  condense  the  steam,  in  which  case 


•^       w 


W       k-q^ 


(IS) 


in  which  h  is  the  heat  in  one  pound  of  entering  steam  ;  q^ ,  the 
heat  of  the  liquid  in  the  delivery,  both  reckoned  from  32° ;  f^ 
the  temperature  of  the  delivery ;  /,  that  of  the  feed-water,  so 
that  the  ratio  cannot  be  greater  than  shown  in  equation  (14) 
nor  less  than  that  shown  in  equation  (15). 

Temperature  of  Feed-water, — As  the  temperature  of  the 
feed-water  increases  vapor  is  given  off  which  increases  the 
pressure,  b^  in  equation  (9)  on  the  surface  of  the  supply-water, 
and  reduces  the  height  through  which  the  water  can  be  lifted. 

If  the  temperature  of  the  feed-water  is  greater,  the  amount 
required  to  condense  the  steam  must  also  be  greater;  but  as 
the  amount  lifted  by  a  given  amount  of  steam  cannot  exceed 
the  approximate  value  given  in  equation  (14),  we  shall  have  at 
the  extreme  limit  at  which  the  injector  works,  the  values  of  y 
as  given  in  these  two  equations  equal  to  each  other,  from 
which  the  maximum  temperature  of  feed-water  becomes 


V-  V 
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["he  following  table  gives  approximately  the  limiting  V54uei 
:uction-head  in  feet  and  temperature  of  feed-water: 


LIMIT   OF  SUCTION-HEAD   IN    FEET. 


Swut-prewin  »x>llNi.  AtoalBM 

^rprid. 

^iSd?o™'^r 

Number  ol  pound* 

dCMCOIKotSlU 

70 

0.36 

33.96 

7.04 

8.BI 

80 

0.50 

32.6 

57 

9 

tl 

no 

o.6g 

3a. I 
31.4 

s 

"9 

76 

84. 

aq-7 

87 

"5 

130 

37-3 

iq 

3a 

140 

"59 

13 

84 

'3 

31 

3 

45 

170 

S.98 

.9.6 

n 

96 

90 

7.50 

3' 

as 

45 

46 

II. 5» 

5-3 

33 

14.1a 

Soo.g 

MAXIMUM  TEMPERATURE  FEED-WATER. 


™pernlu««l 

GauRc  Prcu- 

Degree.  Fal:r. 

G>usePre» 

Fecdwmter. 

pct«i,  iocb. 

Di.<:h.rKe 

Discharge 

per  «i.  inch. 

Dtadunte 

Dhelarp 

30 

14a 

'73 

70 

109 

•39 

75 

107 

137 

30 

133 

■05 

134 

40 

ta6 

156 

9S 

"S 

153 

91 

150 

117 

147 

130 

83 

■I) 

140 

65 

III 

141 

ISO 

77 

107 
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A  series  of  carefully  conducted  experiments*  made  at  Sib- 
ley College,  Cornell  University,  to  determine  the  efficiencies  of 
different  steam  injectors,  confirm  the  results  expressed  in  the 
preceding  computations, 

443.  Directions  for  Handling  and  Setting  Injectors. — 
Injectors  are  of  two  general  classes,  lifting  and  non-lifting.  In 
the  first  class  water  is  drawn  in  by  suction  and  then  discharged 
against  a  pressure;  in  the  second  class  water  flows  in  under 
pressure  and  is  discharged  against  a  greater  pressure. 

As  there  is  a  limit  to  the  temperature  at  which  water  will 
be  handled  by  the  injector,  variations  in  steam-pressure  will 
affect  the  discharge  and  may  cause  it  to  stop  altogether.  This 
may  be  regulated  to  a  certain  extent  by  manipulating  the 
valves  of  the  steam  and  water  supply  ;  some  injectors  are  self- 
adjusting  in  this  respect  and  arc  termed  automatic. 

The  general  directions  for  starting  an  injector  are  to  oper 
the  overflow,  turn  on  steam  until  the  water  appears  at  the 
overflow,  and  the  temperature  of  the  injector  is  sufficiently  low 
to  condense  the  steam.  Then  close  the  overflow  and  the  in- 
jector should  dischai^e  against  a  pressure  equal  to  or  greater 
than  the  steam-pressure.  In  many  of  tlie  injectors  the  over- 
flow valve  will  open  whenever  the  pressure  in  the  injector 
becomes  greater  than  that  of  the  atmosphere.  In  several 
kinds  the  overflow  is  closed  by  a  valve  regulated  independ- 
ently or  connected  by  a  lever  to  the  starting  handle  so  as  to 
be  opened  and  closed  at  the  proper  time  by  the  simple  opera- 
tion of  admitting  steam. 

Injectors  will  not  work  with  oily  or  dirty  water,  and  ar^ 
liable  to  be  stopped  by  anything  that  will  not  pass  the  nozzles. 
In  general  they  are  to  be  connected  by  pipe-fittings  made  up 
without  red  lead  and  arranged  so  as  to  deliver  water  into  a 
pipe  leading  to  the  boiler,  in  which  is  placed  a  check-valve  to 
remove  the  boiler-pressure  when  starting  the  injector. 

444,  Directions  for  Testing. — For  testing  the  injector 
use  two  tanks,  both  of  which  are  to  rest  on  weighing-scales. 
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Fill  one  of  the  tanks  with  water,  and  locate  the  injector  any 
convenient  distance  above  or  below  this  tank,  and  arrange  it 
so  as  to  dehver  water  into  the  second  tank. 

If  the  water  that  escapes  at  the  overflow  is  arranged  to  run 
into  the  tank  from  which  the  water  is  taken,  no  correction  will 
be  required  ;  otherwise  it  must  be  caught  and  weighed. 

Place  a  valve  in  the  deliverj'-pipe.  some  distance  from  the 
I  injector  or  beyond  an  air-chamber,  and  regulate  the  delivery 
I  head  by  partly  opening  or  closing  this  valve.  The  deliver)-. 
pressure,  which  can  be  reduced  to  head  in  feet  of  water,  can  be 
ineasured  by  a  pressure-gauge  in  the  delivery-pipe :  the  suction- 
pressure  is  observed  in  a  similar  manner  by  using  a  vacuum- 
gauge  or  a  manometer. 

The  water  received,  W,  is  that  taken  from  the  first  lank: 
the  amount  delivered,  W'\-w,  is  that  weighed  in  the  second 
tank  ;  the  difference  is  w,  the  steam  used. 

Arrange  thermometers  to  take  the  temperature  of  the 
water  as  it  enters  and  leaves  the  injector. 

Make  runs  with  discharge- pressures  equal  respectively  to 
one-fourth,  one-half,  three-fourths,  once,  and  one  and  one 
fourth  times  that  on  tlie  boiler.  During  each  run  take  obsci- 
vations,  as  required  by  the  blank  log  furnished,  once  in  twu 
minutes. 

Determine  the  Umits  at  which  the  injector  stops  working, 
for  temperature  of  feed-water,  suction-head  and  delivcry.hcad. 

Careful  trials  show  that  the  thermodynamic  efficiency  o( 
any  injector  is  lOO  per  cent ;  by  assuming  this  as  true  the  sec- 
ond tank  may  be  dispensed  with,  and  the  amount  of  sleam 
computed  from  its  heating  effect  and  known  quality  on  the 
water  passing  through  the  injector. 

In  the  report,  describe  the  injector  tested,  explain  method 
of  action,  and  submit  a  graphical  log,  with  time  as  abscissa,  as 
well  as  an  efficiency  curve  for  varying  pressures  of  discharge, 
also  for  varying  temperatures  of  discharge. 

Fill  out  the  log  and  make  complete  report,  after  the  stand- 
ard form. 
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445.  Form  for  Data  and  Results  of  Iqjector-test. 


a      3 
I      - 


■■.il\\. 


;?  3  s 
'•■X\\-, 


l4r5lsSi.||S-3J|| 
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I 
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i    '.-    '■    i  i  I  ' 

5  J  i  I  I  I  ; 

.   .      -  .  -  -    8  f   »  >  «  E  ;   i> 

B     S     l;a^B|iCl     "'  i  i  I      i 

B       B       "fe-oB^t      C       0-      *•  ^  "  S          ' 
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446.  The  Pulsometer. — This  is  a  pump  consisting  of  two 
bottle-shaped  cylinders  joined  together  with  tapering  necks, 
into  which  a  ball  C  is  fitted  so  as  to  move  in  the  direction  af 
least  pressure,  with  a  slight  rolling  motion,  between  seats  formed 
in  the  passages.  Thei^e  chambers  connect  by  means  of  open, 
ings  fitted  with  clack-valves,  E  E,  into 
the  induction-chamber  D. 

The  water  is  delivered  through 
the  passage  H,  which  is  connected  to 
the  chamber  by  openings,  fitted  with 
valves  G.  Between  the  chambers  is 
a  vacuum-chamber  /  which  connects 
with  the  induction-passage  D.  Air  is 
supplied  the  chambers  by  small  air- 
valves    moving    inward,   which   open 

'  when  the  pressure  is  less  than  atmos- 
pheric. 

]         The  method  of  working  is  as  fol- 

'  lows:  Conceive  the  left  chamber  full  Fio.  =M--THit  pui^omr-b.. 
of  water,  and  a  vacuum  in  the  right  chamber;  steam  enters 
to  the  left  of  the  valve  C,  presses  directly  on  the  surface  of  the 
water,  and  forces  it  past  the  check-valve  G  into  the  delivery- 
passage  H  and  air-chamber  /;  at  the  same  time  the  right 
chamber  is  filling  with  water,  which  rushes  in  and  by  its 
momentum  moves  the  valve  C  to  the  left.  The  steam  in  the 
left  chamber  condenses,  forming  a  vacuum,  and  the  operation 
described  is  repeated,  except  that  the  conditions  in  the  two 
chambers  are  reversed. 

All  the  steam  entering  is  condensed  and  forced  out  rith 
the  water,  increasing  its  temperature. 

The  analysis  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  injector,  except 

I  that  the  steam  acts  by  pressure  instead  of  by  impact.  The 
theory-  is  fully  stated  in  "  Thermodynamics,"  by  Prof.  De  Volson 
Wood,  page  293.  Thus:  if  zo  equal  the  weight  of  steam,  W 
the  weight  of  water  raised,  /  the  temperature  of  the  supply,  t^ 

*   that  of  the  delivery,  r  the  latent  heat  of  evaporation  of  the 
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,,  7"  the  temperature  of  the  steam,  * 
suction-head,  «  +  »,  the  total  head,— 
for  variation, — we  have 


[§447. 


the  delivery-head, 
no  allowance  being 


heat  equivalent  of  the  mechanical  work  done^ 
The  heat  expended,  in  thermal       ts. 


kie 


of  lifting  the  condensed  steam. 


The  following  form  for  data  and  results  of  test  is  used  by 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology: 

447.  Form  for  Data  and  Results  of  Test  od  Pulsometer. 

Ne Date iSo.. 


[ 

Flow  0(  Steam. 

Wat«.             1         Headi. 

CalorimelH 

Cou.ir 

1 

i 

j 

TJ 

Is: 

s 

I 

■s 

i 

i 

1 
s 

1 

s 
i 

s 

Si 

s 
1 
1. 

ii 

f 

ii. 

Ida 

.e 

.1 
1 
1 

5 

i 

X 

1 
< 

1 

J 

lb 

1 

1 

Toul 
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Diameter  suction  and  discharge  pipes ins. 

Transverse  area  of  pipe sq.  ft. 

Distance  between  pressure-gauges ft. 

Barometer  (cor.) ins.;     lbs. 

Number  of  pulses  per  minute 

Width  of  weir ft.     Area  steam-orifice sq.ft. 

Steam  used  in mins lbs. 

Water  over  weir  in mins .lbs. 

Head  due  to  velocity  in  discharge-pipe ft 

Total  lift  =  pressure-heads  4-  velocity-head  -{-  distance  between  gauges ft. 

Total  work  done  by  pulsometer ft.-lbs.;     B.  T.  U. 

Total  heat  given  up  by  steam B.  T.  U. 

Efficiency I per  cent. 

Duty  (ft.  lbs.  per  1,000,000  B.  T.  U.). 
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CHAPTER   XXII. 
HOT-AIR    AND  GAS   ENGINES. 


448.  Hot-air  Engines. — Hot-air  engines  consist  of  engines 
ill  which  the  piston  is  driven  backward  and  forward  by  the 
alternate  expansion  and  contraction  of  a  body  of  air  caused  by 
heating  and  cooling.     Those  now  on  the  market  are  used  prin- 


L 


cipally  for  pumping-engines,  and  are  arranged  to  use  cither 
coal  or  gas  as  fuel. 

449.  Ericsson  Hot-air  Engine. — This  engine  is  shown  in 
Fig.  244  in  elevation,  and  in  Fig.  245  in  section. 
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The  method  of  operation  is  as  follows :  There  are  two 
pistons,  viz.,  j4.  the  displacing  piston  ox  plunger,  and  B,  the  drh'- 
ing-piston.  The  driving-piston  is  conneciud  to  the  mechanism 
as  shown.  The  displacing  piston.  A,  is  a  vessel  made  of  some 
non-conducting  substance,  and  Its  office  is  to  move  a  body  of 
air  alternately  from  the  space  above  to  that  below  it.  As  shown 
in  the  figure,  the  piston  A  Is  at  the  upper  end  of  its  stroke,  and 
the  piston  B  is  moving  rapidly  upward,  being  driven  by  the 
expansion  of  the  air  in  the  lower  part  of  the  receiver  d.  The 
air  in  the  upper  part  of  the  receiver  is  cooled  by  water  which 
has  been  raised  by  the  pump  r,  and  which  circulates  in  the 
annular  space  xx. 

On  the  return  stroke  of  the  piston  B  the  plunger  A  at  first 
descends  somewhat  faster,  and  thus  by  transferring  air  main- 
tains a  nearly  uniform  pressure  upon  the  piston.  When  thes 
piston  B  reaches  the  position  shown  in  Fig.  245  on  its  down- 
ward  stroke,  the  plunger  A  will  be  at  the  bottom  of  its  stroke, 
and  all  the  workin;^  air  will  have  been  transferred  above  and 
its  temperature  maintained  at  its  lower  limit,  while  it  is  com- 
pressed by  the  completion  of  the  downward  stroke  of  the 
piston  B,  after  which  the  plunger  will  rise  to  the  position 
shown  in  the  figure  and  the  temperature  and  volume  are  both 
increased  at  nearly  constant  pressure.  The  mass  of  air  in  the 
engine  remains  constant.  ' 

450.  The  Rider  Hot-air  Engine. — In  this  engine  the 
compression-piston  A  and  the  power-piston  C  work  in  sepa- 
rate cylinders,  which  are  connected  together  by  a  rectangular 
passage  D  in  which  are  placed  a  large  number  of  thin  metallic 
plates,  forming  the  regenerator,  whose  office  is  to  alternately 
abstract  from  and  return  to  the  air  the  heat  in  its  passage 
backward  and  forward.  The  same  air  is  used  continuously;  it 
may  be  admitted  to  the  cylinders  by  a  simple  check-valve  O, 
opening  inward.  The  engine  is  used  entirely  as  a  pumping- 
enginc,  and  the  water  so  raised  circulates  around  the  compres- 
sion-chamber B. 

The  operation  of  the  engine  is  briefly  as  follows: 

The  compression.piston  A  first  compresses  the  cold  air  in 
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the  lower  part  of  the  compression-cylinder  B,  when,  by  the 
advancing  or  upward  motion  ot  the  power-piston  C  and  the 
completion  of  the  down  stroke  of  the  compression -piston  A, 
the  air  is  transferred  from  the  compression-cylindtir  S  through 
the  regenerator  D  and  into  the  heater  £  without  appreciable 
change  of  volume.  The  result  is  a  great  increase  of  pressure, 
corresponding  to  the  increase  of  temperature,  and  this  impels 
the  power-piston  up  to  the  end  of  its  stroke.  The  pressure 
still  remaining  in  the  power-cylinder  and  reacting  on  the  com- 
pression.piston  A  forces  the  latter  upward  till  it  reaches  nearly 
to  the  top  of  its  stroke,  when,  by  the  cooling  of  the  charge  of 
air,  the  pressure  falls  to  its  minimum,  the  power-piston  de- 
scends, and  the  compression  again  begins.  In  the  mean  time, 
the  heated  air,  in  passing  through  the  regenerator,  has  left  the 
greater  portion  of  its  heat  in  the  regenerator-plates  to  be  picked 
up  and  utilized  on  the  return  of  the  air  towards  the  heater. 

451.  Thermodynamic  Theory.  —  The  thermodynamic 
theory  of  the  hot-air  engine  will  be  found  fully  discussed  in 
Rankine's  Steam-engine  and  in  Wood's  Thermodynamics, 
from  which  it  is  seen  that  these  engines  may  work  under  the 
conditions  of  change  of  temperature  with  either  constant  press- 
ure or  constant  volume,  or  under  the  condition  of  receiving 
and  rejecting  heat  at  constant  pressure. 

The  thermodynamic  efficiency  is  found  by  dividing  the 
range  of  temperatures  of  the  fluid  by  the  absolute  temperature 
of  the  heated  fluid. 

452,  Method  of  Testing. — The  method  of  testing  hot-air 
engines  does  not  differ  essentially  from  that  for  the  steam- 
engine.  An  indicator  is  to  be  attached  so  as  to  measure  the 
pressures.  Knowing  the  pressures  and  volumes,  the  corre- 
sponding temperatures  can  be  computed  from  the  formula 


T  ~ 


=  53-21, 


in  which  /  is  the   pressure  in  pounds  per  square  foot,  v  the 
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corresponding  volume  in  cubic  feet,  and  7*  the  absolute  teifr 
perature.     From  this 


R' 


The  quantities  which  should  be  taken  in  each  test  are  shown 
oc  the  following  blank  for  data  and  results: 

453-  Forms  for  Data  and  Results  of  Test  of  Hot-air 
Engine. 


t  pumpfng-eDgiiae.     Fuel.. 

:;:;;.,::■  ■"!  ■■■:::::' 


Lon  OF  Tkial. 
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1 

jl 
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1 

1 
I 

II 
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£- 
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RESULTS  OF  TEST  OF  HOT-AIR  ENGINE. 
Data  and  General  Results. 

Diameter  of  working. piston.    in.;     Area  of  lame tq.ii 

Diameter  of  plunger in,;     Are&  of  urae *<].  ii 

Length  of  strobe,  working- piston fl.;     Displacements at.  I 

Length  o[  Mfoke,  plunger fl.;     Ditplacemeol..... .. .....CS' I 

Distance  between  centres  of  gauges. ft.;    Zero  of  weir  ■••,......  ..n. 
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Head  pumped  against,  feet 

Average  bead  over  weir 

Water  delivered,  cu.  ft.  per  sec 

"  ••         lbs.  per  hr 

"  *'         gals,  per  24  brs 

"  *'         per  br.  plunger-displacement 

Percentage  slip 

Tbermal  units  per  lb.  of  fuel 

Average  fuel-consumption  per  bour 

Heat  from  combustion  per  bour 

Duty  per  weir 

Duty  per  plunger-displacement 

Average  M.  E.  P 

indicated  H.  P 

effective       **    

Efficiency,  mecbanical 

Total  efficiency 

Expenditure  of  beat  per  bour 

Indicated  work,  B.  T.  U 

Heating  jacket- water 

Radiation,  etc 

Total 


Syn&bol. 


DeterminjLtioo. 


h 

Q 

Q 
Q' 

Q" 
X 

k 

G 

B.  T.  U. 

Duty 

M.  E.  P. 

I.  H.  P. 
D.  H.  P. 

E 

E 


Remarks. 


The  indicator-diagram  obtained  from  the  hot-air  engine  will 
depend  largely  on  the  principle  of  operation.    The  form  of  the 
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one  obtained  from  the  Ericsson  engine  in  which  there  is  change 
of  temperature  at  constant  pressure  is  well  shown  in  Fig.  248. 


SPECIAL    DIRECTIONS  FOR  EFFICIENCV-TESTS    OF  THE  RIDEB 
AND  THE  ERICSSON  ENGINE. 

Rider  Engine. 

Apparatus. — Steam-engine  indicator  with  i&-pound  spring; 
tlierinometers  ;  low-pressure  gauge. 

Operation. — Build  a  fire  in  the  heater;  fill  the  jacket  with 
water  by  priming  the  pump;  attach  indicator;  place  gauge 
behind  the  delivery.valve,  and  thermometers  to  obtain  tempera- 
tures of  water  in  supply  and  discharge  pipes;  open  deUvcry- 
■valve  and  start  engine  by  hand. 

Make  five  half-hour  runs,  increasing  the  head  five  pound) 
each  time,  and  taking  data  every  fivt;  minutes.  To  stop  the 
engine,  open  fire-door  and  blow-off  cock. 

Submit  graphical  log  and  plot  efficiency-curve,  using  heads 
as  ordinates  and  efficiencies  as  abscissa. 

Ericsson  Engine. 

Apparatus. — Indicator  with  iOpound  spring  ;  low-pressure 
gauge. 

Operation. — Light  the  gas  under  the  heater;  place  pressure 
gauge  behind  delivery-valve,  and  attach  indicator ;  proceed 
with  test  and  report  as  in  efficiency-test  of  Rider  compression- 
engine,  beginning  with  a  head  of  five  pounds  and  increasing 
by  five  pounds  up  to  twenty-five  pounds. 

454.  The  Gas-engine.— The  gas-engine  is  in  many  re- 
spects similar  to  a  hot-air  engine  in  which  the  furnace  is 
included  in  the  working-cylind'er. 

There  are  many  types  of  these  engines  now  constnicted, 
differing  from  each  other  in  form,  in  methods  of  igniting  the 
gas,  and  in  the  number  of  strokes  required  to  complete  a  cycle 
of  operations.  In  all  these  engines  a  mixtureof  gas  and  air.in 
such  proportions  as  to  be  readily  exploded,  is  drawn  into  the 
cylinder ;  this  is  then  exploded  by  firing  either  with  an  electric 
spark  or  with  a  lighted  gas-taper,  after  which  the  piston  is  im- 
pelled rapidly  forward,  and  the  gas  expanded  ;  the  burned  gas 
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is  then  expelled  from  the  cylinder  before  the  introduction  of  a 
new  charge. 

Gas-engines  are  usually  single-acting,  but  a  few  have  been 
made  that  were  double-acting  like  a  steam-engine. 

Dugald  Clerk  makes  the  following  classification  of  gas- 
engines  :  * 

A.  Engines  igniting  at  constant  volume  but  without  previous 
compression,  and  of  which  the  working  cycle  consists 
in — 

1.  Charging  the  cylinder  with  explosive  mixture. 

2.  Exploding  the  charge. 

3.  Expanding  after  explosion. 

4.  Expelling  the  burned  gases. 

Many  of  the  early  engines  were  of  this  type,  of  which  may 
be  mentioned  those  of  Lenoir,  Hugon,  and  Bisschof. 

A  type  of  gas-engine  in  which  the  cycle  is  changed  a  little 
from  that  given  was  successfully  introduced  by  Otto  and 
Langen  in  1866.  In  this  engine  the  piston  is  shot  forward  by 
the  force  of  the  explosion  in  a  long  cylinder,  while  discon- 
nected from  the  motor-shaft,  but  on  the  return  stroke  it 
engages  with  the  motor-shaft  and  completely  expels  the  burned 
gases. 

The  cycle  is  as  follows : 

1.  Charging  the  cylinder. 

2.  Exploding  the  charge. 

3.  Expanding  after  explosion  while  disconnected  from  the 

motor. 

4.  Compressing  the  burned  gases  after  some  cooling. 

5.  Expelling  the  burned  gas.     Work  is  done  only  on  the 

return  stroke. 
B.  Engines  igniting  at  constant  pressure  with  previous  com« 
pression,  and  of  which  the  working  cycle  consists — 

1.  Charging  the  pump-cylinder  with  the  explosive  mixture. 

2.  Compressing  the  charge  into  an  intermediate  receiver. 

3.  Admitting  the  charge  to  the  motor-cylinder  in  the  state 

of  flame,  at  the  pressure  of  compression. 

•  The  Gas-Engine,  Dugald  Clerk  ;  N.  Y.,  J.  Wiley  &  Sons. 
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4.  Expanding  after  admission. 

5.  Expelling  the  burned  gases. 

To  carry  out  this  process  perfectly  the  following  conditions 
are  required : 

(a)  No  throttling  or  heating  from  the  air  during  admission 

to  the  pump. 
(fi)  No   loss   of    heat   of   compression   to    the   pump  and 

receiver- walls, 
(c)  No  throttling  as  the  charge  enters  the  motor-cylinder 

or  the  receiver. 
{d)  No  loss  of  heat  to  the  iron  of  the  motor-cylinder, 
if)  No  back  pressure  during  the  exhaust-stroke. 
The  most  successful  engines  of  this  type  are  Brayton's  and 
Simon's. 

C.  Engines  igniting  at  constant  volume  with  previous  com- 
pression, of  which  the  cycle  of  operations  is — 

1.  Charging  the  motor-cylinder  with  the  explosive  mixtuit* 

2.  Compressing  the  charge  in  the  motor-cylinder. 

3.  Igniting  the  charge  after  admission  to  the  motor, 

4.  Expanding  the  hot  gases  after  ignition. 

5.  Expelling  the  burned  gases. 

To  carry  out  this  process  perfectly  the  gases  should  not  be 
heated  until  ignition,  and  they  should  not  lose  heat  to  tbc 
cylinder-walls  during  expansion;  these  are  conditions  in  ft 
measure  contradictory  and  impossible  to  fulfil  completely. 
The  most  successful  engines  now  in  use  belong  to  this  class, 
which  is  commonly  known  as  the  "  four-stroke-cycie  type." 
as  it  requires  four  strokes  for  each  cycle  of  operation ;  it  WM 
first  proposed  by  Beau  de  Rochas  in  i860  and  first  practically 
applied  by  Otto  in  1874.  A  modified  form  of  the  above  typf, 
known  as  the  "  two-stroke-cyclc  engine,"  requires  but  two 
strokes  for  the  cycle  of  operation,  the  events  taking  place  i" 
the  following  order:  1  (out-stroke):  Ignition;  expansion; 
commencement  of  exhaust.  2  (in-strokci:  Completion  of 
exhaust  simultaneous  with  charging;   compression. 

Gas  suitable  for  use  in  gas-engines  is  manufactured  lai 
variety  of  ways  and  from  a  considerable  numberofsubstJ 
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as  a  result  its  composition  and  heating  value  may  vary  greatly. 
A  mixture  of  hydro-carbon  vapor  and  air  is  obtained  by 
volatilizing  some  of  the  light  hydro-carbon  oils  and  is 
extensively  used  in  gas-engines  designed  for  portable  service. 
The  following  table  gives  the  composition  and  heating 
value  of  several  different  kinds  of  gases : 


COMPOSITION   AND    HEATING  VALUE   OF   GASES. 


Natural 
Gat. 
(Pa.) 

Coal  Gas. 

Water  Gas. 

Producer  Gas. 

A. 

B. 

Enriched. 

Normal. 

Anthra- 
cite. 

Bitumia- 
out. 

CO,  percent.... 
H.           ••      .... 

CH4.    ;;    .... 

0.50 
2.18 
93.6 
0.31 
0.26 
3.61 
0.24 

8.18 
46.2 
34.0 
3- 76 
8.88 

2.15 
0.65 

1.5 

3.2 

577 
T7900 

6.00 
46.0 
40.0 
4.0 
0.5 
1.5 
0.5 

3.2 

735 
23100 

23.6 

35.9 
20.9 

12.8 

0.3 

3.9 
O.OI 

1.5 

4.6 

688 
14900 

45.00 
45.0 
2.0 

27.0 

12.0 

1.2 

27.0 
12.0 

2.5 
0.4 

2$ 

56.2 
0.3 

CO,,     ••     ... 

N.           ••      .... 
0,           -      .... 

Vanor.    **        .  •  •  • 

4.0 
3.0 
0.5 

4.56 
322 
7120 

2.5 

57.0 

0.3 

6.56 

137 
2100 

Weight   per  100 

cu.  ft.,  lbs.. . . 

B.T.U.percu.ft. 

B.T.U.  per  lb... 

4.56 
IIOO 

24150 

6.59 

157 

2385 

Ignition  in  gas-engines  is  made  to  take  place  very  nearly 
at  the  time  of  greatest  compression.  The  various  methods 
in  use  are  (i)  the  open  flame,  (2)  the  hot  tube,  and  (3)  electric 
ignition  of  the  contact  and  jump-spark  variety.  The  ignition 
with  open  flame  is  accomplished  by  an  auxiliary  gas-jet  which 
is  constantly  kept  burning  in  a  chamber  adjacent  to  the 
cylinder,  and  which  is  put  in  alternate  communication  at 
suitable  intervals  with  the  atmospheric  air  and  with  the 
cylinder  by  means  of  a  valve  actuated  by  the  engine.  This 
method  was  used  on  the  Brayton  and  the  early  Otto  engines, 
but  is  seldom  employed  at  the  present  time. 

The  ignition  with  the  hot  tube  is  performed  by  connect- 
ing a  closed  tube,  which  is  kept  hot  by  an  external  flame,  to 
the  cylinder  in  such  a  manner  that  it  will  be  filled  during 
compression  by  the  charge  in  the  clearance.     The  charge  is 
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fired  by  the  heat  communicated  through  the  tube.  Fig.  248a 
illustrates  the  usual  arrangement  of  a  hot-tube  ignition  device. 
In  this  figure  A  is  the  cylinder, 
//  the  lube,  G  a  gas-jet  which 
plays  around  the  tube  //,  dis- 
charging the  products  of  com- 
bustion al  B.  In  some  con- 
structions communication  be- 
tween the  hot  lube  and  the 
cylinder  is  closed  by  a  valve 
except  at  the  time  of  ignition. 
Electric  ignition  is  of  two 
kinds :  the  contact  method,  in 
which  two  terminals  connected 
through  a  battery  and  spark 
coil  are  brought  into  contact 
within  the  cylinder  and  separ- 
ated rapidly,  causing  a  bright 
HotTuk.  spark  by  the  self-induction  of 
the  coil.  One  form  of  this 
is  shown  in  Fig.  248^,  in  which  the 
mounted  on  a  shaft,  b,  and 


method   of  igniti 
igniter  terminal, 


FlO.    J4B*  -W 


arranged  to  be  worked  by  a  suitable  cam  rod  attached  to  the 
outer  crank  d.  The  terminal,  c,  is  stationary  and  insulated 
from  the  cylinder-wall.     The  two  terminals  may  be  mounted 
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in  a  removable  plug  P.  The  extremities  of  the  terminals 
should  be  of  some  metal,  as  platinum,  that  will  resist 
^he  action  of  the  electric  current.  Other  forms  of  this 
method  of  ignition  have  a  rubbing  motion  of  the  terminals 
before  ignition. 

The    other    electric-ignition    arrangement    is  illustrated 


Fig.  348^.— Jump-spark  Ignition. 


by  Fig.  248^.  Both  igniter  terminals  are  stationary  and 
mounted  in  a  plug  of  insulating  material,  usually  porcelain  or 
lava.  These  are  connected  to  the  secondary  terminals,  j,  j, 
of  an  induction-coil.  The  primary  circuit  of  this  coil  is  con- 
nected to  a  battery,  B,  at  the  proper  moment  by  a  contact 
cam  on  the  secondary  shaft,  5. 

The  primary  circuit  of  the  coil  includes  a  vibrator,  F,  in 
many  caises.  With  this  arrangement  a  succession  of  sparks 
passes  between  the  igniter  terminals  while  the  circuit-closing 
cam  is  in  contact  with  its  brush.  In  some  cases,  however, 
the  vibrator  is  omitted,  the  circuit  being  broken  only  once, 
at  the  cam  contact. 

The  cut.  Fig.  248//,  shows  the  construction  of  a  recently 
designed  four-stroke-cycle  engine  for  gas  or  hydro-carbon 
vapor.  In  this  engine,  which  is  shown  in  section,  the  gas 
and  air  enter,  through  separate  inlets,  the  mixing-chamber  M^ 
from  which  the  mixture  flows  through  the  port  N  and  inlet- 
valve  y  into  the  cylinder  as  the  piston  is  beginning  a  down- 
ward stroke  at  the  commencement  of  a  cycle  of  operation. 
The  inlet-valve  is  opened  once  in  two  revolutions  by  the 
motion  of  the  cam  B,  which  makes  one  half  as  many  revo- 
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tions  as  that  of  the  main  shaft  of  the  engine.     The  charge 
[  is  then  drawn  into  the  cylinder  by  suction.     During  the  up- 


stroke of  the  piston,  the  charge  of  gas  and  air  is  compre 
in  the  cylinder.  The  charge  is  ignited  by  an  electrical 
spark  at  about  the  time  the  compression  is  maximum  xtA 
when  both  inlet-  and  exhaust-valves  are  closed.  The  ignitioa 
is  performed  by  an  igniler-cam  arranged  so  as  to  bring  two 
igniter-terminals  into  contact,  completing  the  electric  circuit, 
and  then  suddenly  separating  them  by  the  energy  in  a  coilal 
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spring  located  in  the  guide  B.   The  rise  of  pressure  following 
ignition  drives  the  piston  downward  to  the  end  of  its  stroke. 


Fig.  m**.— Sktioi 


KDn  its  retum-stroke  the  exhaust-cam  A  opens  the  exhaust- 
valve  £  and  the  burned  gases  are  expelled' by  the  rising 
piston  into  the  exhaust-pipe  O.  One  cycle  of  operation  is 
then  complete  and  requires,  as  thus  described,  four  strokes 
of  the  piston  or  two  revolutions  of  the  engine. 

For  the  purpose  of  cooling,  a  jacket  is  provided  through 
which  water  is  made  to  circulate,  entering  at  If  and  dis- 
chai^ing  at  K.  In  the  engine  above  described  the  speed  is 
regulated  by  a  governor,  not  shown  in  the  cut,  which  throttles 
the  mixture  of  gas  and  air. 

A  two-stroke-cycle  engine  is  shown  in  Fig.  2481/,  in  which 
the  cycle  of  operation  is  completed  in  two  strokes  or  one  revo- 
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lution  of  the  engine,  although  the  number  of  operations  is  the 
same  as  in  the  case  of  the  four-stroke  cycle.  In  the  cn^ne 
as  shown  in  the  figure,  the  mixed  charge  of  gas  and  air  v, 
drawn  into  a  chamber  in  the  crank-case  through  the  opening 
A,  and  is  prevented  from  going  backward  by  a  check-valve 
opening  inward  which  is  located  on  the  pipe  supplying  the 
charge.  No  valve  other  than  the  piston  is  employed  to  con- 
trol either  the  admission-  or  the  exhaust-port.  The  admis- 
sion-port is  in  the  lower  part  of  the  cylinder,  at  C.  the 
exhaust-port  is  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  cylinderj  at  F. 
kThe  charge  enters  when  the  piston  is  at  the  lower  pot- 
Ition  of  its  stroke  through  the  open  admission-port,  due 
to  the  compression  produced  by  the  downward  motion 
of  the  piston  on  the  contents  of  the  crank-chamber;  at  the 
same  instant  the  burned  gases  are  being  exhausted  through 
the  open  exhaust-port.  On  the  return-stroke  the  fresh 
charge  is  compressed  from  the  time  the  piston  has  covcrtd 
the  exhaust-port  until  the  end  of  the  stroke.  The  ignition 
is  performed  at  about  the  time  of  greatest  compression. 
We  note  that  in  this  cycle  of  operation  admission  and 
exhaust  take  place  simultaneously  at  the  beginning  of  the 
upward  stroke,  and  compression  during  the  completion 
of  the  stroke,  ignition  takes  place  at  or  near  the  begin- 
ning of  the  downward  stroke,  expansion  during  the  down- 
ward stroke,  and  beginning  of  exhaust  near  the  end  of  this 
stroke.  The  advantages  of  this  cycle  of  operation  are 
claimed  to  be  a  greater  number  of  impulses  per  revolution 
and  a  steadier  motion  for  engines  of  the  same  weight.  The 
disadvantages  are  the  uncertainty  of  a  clean  cylinder  for  the 
explosion  and  the  probable  loss  of  unburned  gases  in  the 
exhaust  Actual  tests  show  that  the  two- stroke- cycle  Bt- 
gines  are  much  less  economical  than  those  of  the  four-stroke- 
cycle  type  and  fuUy  as  heavy  per  unit  of  power. 

455-  Method  of  Testing  Gas-engines  — The  method  of 
testing  gas  engines  is  in  many  respects  the  same  as  for  a  hot- 
air  engine,  but  if  possible  measurement  should  be  madcol 
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volume  of  air  drawn  in  as  well  as  that  of  the  gas.  A  complete 
log  of  a  test  is  to  be  found  in  Engine  and  Boiler  Trials,  by 
Thurston,  which  the  student  is  advised  to  consult. 

In  attaching  the  indicator  it  will  be  found  necessary  to  use 
it  heavy  spring  in  order  to  resist  the  effect  of  the  explosion. 
This  spring,  because  of  its  stiffness,  will  show  but  little  work  on 
the  intermediate  strokes ;  for  this  reason  it  is  advisable  to  use  a 
second  indicator  with  a  light  spring,  in  which  is  placed  a  stop 


Fig.  a49.— Plan  of  Arrangement  for  Gas>bncink  Trial. 


for  the  piston  so  that  the  spring  cannot  be  compressed  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  injure  it.  A  pyrometer  should  be  inserted  in 
the  exhaust,  and  a  gas-bag  placed  between  the  gas-meter  and 
the  engine.  The  proper  arrangement  of  a  gas-engine  for  trial 
is  shown  in  Fig.  249,  from  Thurston's  Engine  and  Boiler  Trials. 
The  heat-units  per  cubic  foot  of  gas  used  should  be  deter- 
mined by  a  calorimetric  experiment  (see  page  419).    The  actual 


and  ideal  indicator-diagrams  are  shown  in  Fig.  250,  the  diHer* 
cncc  being  in  great  part  due  to  losses  of  heat  in  the  cylinder. 
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Special  Directions  for  Testing  an  Otto  Gas-engine. 

Apparatus. — Indicator  with  100-pound  spring,  and  one  with 
2i-'-i>ound  spring;  revolution-counter;  gas-meter;  air-meter. 

Operation. — Turn  the  gas  on  at  the  meter,  light  the  ignition' 
flame  and  adjust  it  to  a  height  of  about  two  inches;  depress 
the  governor-blade  and  retain  it  in  a  horizontal  position  with 
the  pawl  which  engages  the  pendulum  ;  open  air-cock  at  bottom 
of  the  cylinder,  and  turn  the  engine  over  several  times,  by  hand 
or  by  power,  at  its  proper  speed  ;  work  the  throttle- valve  by 
hand   backward   and   forward    until  an  explosive  mixture  11 
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secured;  set  index  to  the  throttle-valve  at  figure  3;  after 
this  explosions  wilt  be  regulated  by  the  governor.  Turn  on 
jacket-water ;  take  diagrams  on  both  indicators,  number  of 
revolutions,  number  of  explosions,  and  amount  of  gas  con- 
sumed ;  apply  the  brake  and  make  a  series  of  runs,  each  one 
hour  in  length,  with  observations  at  intervals  of  five  minutes, 
increasing  the  load  from  minimum  to  maximum.  To  stop  the 
engine  at  the  end  of  the  test,  shut  off  the  gas  at  the  meter,  turn 
off  ignition- flame,  and  stop  the  supply  of  jacket-water. 

Compute  and  tabulate  data,  plot  efficiency-curve,  and  calcu' 
late  the  hourly  consumption  of  gas  per  I.  H.  P.  and  D.  H.  P. 
Submit  graphical  log. 

456.  Forms  for  Data  and  Report  of  Test  of  Gas-engine. 


Logof  test  af Gu-engine 
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DUmeicr  of  piston 
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.S,.  In. 

Goi,      weighi  of  cu.  ft.-lb* 

Air, 

MUture,    "        "         ■'     

ClearBflce 

Diameler  piston-rod 
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Constants— GwA'ifMA/. 

m 

«nr 

4 

«• 

li> 

rn 

h 

4.8 
4.9 

15. 080 
15.394 

18.096 
18.857 

23.04 
34.01 

110.593 

117.649 

3.1900 
3.3136 

1.6869 
1.6985 

5.e 
5.1 
5.a 
5.3 
5.4 

15.708 
16.022 
16.336 
16.650 
16.965 

19.635 
30.428 
21.237 
22.062 
22.902 

35.00 
36. 01 

37.04 

38.09 
39.16 

125.000 
132.651 
140.608 

148.877 
J57.464 

3.2361 
2.2583 
2.2804 
2.3022 

3.3238 

1.7100 
1.7213 
1.7325 
1.7435 
1.7544 

5.5 
5.6 

5.7 
5.8 

5.9 

17.279 
17.593 
17.907 
18.221 

18.535 

23.758 
24.630 

25.518 

26.421 

27.340 

30.25 
31.36 
32.49 
33.64 
34.81 

166.375 

175.616 

185.193 

195.112 

205.379 

3.3452 
3.3664 

2.3875 
3.4083 

3.4290 

I . 7653 
X.7758 
1.7863 

1.7967 
1.8070 

■6.0 
€.1 

^.3 
^.4 

18.850 
19.164 
19.478 
19.792 
20.106 

28.274 
29.225 

30.191 

31.173 
32.170 

36.00 

37.21 

38.44 

39.69 
40.96 

216.000 
226.981 
238.328 

250.a»7 
262.144 

2.4495 
2.4698 

2.4900 

2.5100 

2.5298 

I. 8171 
1.8273 
I. 8371 
1.8469 
1.8566 

^5 

^-7 
€.8 

^.9 

20.420 

20.735 
21.049 

21.363 
21.677 

33.183 
34.212 

35.257 
36.317 

37.393 

42.25 
43.56 
44.89 

46.24 

47.61 

274.625 
287.496 
300.763 

314.432 
328.509 

2.5495 
2.5691 

2.5884 

2.6077 

2.6268 

1.866; 
1.8758 
1.8853 

1.8945 
1.9038 

7.0 

7.1 
7.2 
7.3 
7.4 

21.991 
22.305 
22.619 
22.934 
23.248 

38.485 

39- 592 
40.715 
41.854 
43  008 

49.00 

50.41 

51.84 
53.29 
54.76 

343.000 

3579" 
373.248 

389.017 
405.224 

2.6458 
2.6646 
2.6833 
2.7019 
2.7203 

1.9139 
1.9330 
I. 9310 

1.9399 
1.9487 

7.5 
7.6 

7.8 
7.9 

23.562 
23.876 
24.190 

24.504 
34.819 

44.179 

45.365 
46.566 

47.784 
49.017 

56.25 
57.76 
59.29 

60.84 
62.41 

421.875 
438.976 

456.533 
474.552 

493.039 

2.7386 
2.7568 

2.7749 

2.7929 
2.8107 

1.9574 
I. 9661 

1.9747 
1.9833 

1.9916 

8.0 

«.3 
8.4 

as. 133 
85.447 
25.761 
26.075 
36.389 

50.266 

51.530 
52.810 
54.106 
55.418 

64.00 
65.61 

67.24 
68.89 
70.56 

512.000 

531.441 
551.468 

571.787 
592.704 

3.8284 
2.8461 
2.8636 
2.88ro 
2.8983 

3.0000 
3.0063 
3.0165 

3.0247 
3.0328 

|.5 

S.6 

S.7 

S.8 

6*9 

36.704 
37.018 

37.332 
27.646 
37.960 

56.745 
58.088 

59-447 
60.821 
62.311 

72.25 
7396 
75.69 
77.44 
79.21 

614.12$ 
636.056 
658.503 

681.473 
704.969 

2.9155 
2.9326 
2.9496 
2.9665 

2.9833 

2.040S 
2.048S 
2.0567 
2.0646 
2.0714 
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m 

- 

•p5 

4 

^ 

i^ 

^ 

h 

90 
9.1 
9.2 
9.3 
9.4 

28.274 

88.588 
28.903 
29.217 

29.'53X 

63.617 
65.030 
66.476 

81.00 
89.81 
84.64 
86.40 
88.96 

799.000 

753.571 

778.688 

804-357 
830.384 

S.OQOO 

9.0x66 
3  0339 
S.CM96 
3.0699 

9.0878 

2.0954 
9.XO89 

9.X105 

9-5 
9.6 

9.8 
9.9 

99.845 
30.159 

30.473 
30.788 

31.10a 

70.889 
79.389 
73.898 
75.430 
76.977 

90- 2S 
99.16 

94.09 
96.04 
98. OX 

857.375 
884.736 

912.673 
941.192 

970.299 

9.0899 
9.09B4 
3.X145 
S.X305 
9.1464 

2-1x79 

9.X953 

9.X397 

9.X40I> 
t.X472 

10.0 

10. 1 

10.2 
10.3 
10.4 

31.416 

31.730 

32.044 
32.358 

32.673 

78.540 
80.119 

81.713 
83.323 
84.949 

100.00 
I09.0I 
104.04 
106.09 

108. x6 

zooo.ooo 
Z030.30I 
1061.908 

1099.797 
ZI94.863 

3.1693 
3.1780 

3. 1937 
3.«094 

9.9949 

2. 1544 
9.Z616 
9.1687 

t.X757 
9.X89l 

10.5 
10.6 

10.8 
10.9 

32.987 
33.301 
33.615 
33.929 
34.243 

86.590 

88.947 
89.920 

91.609 
93.313 

110.25 
119.36 
114.49 
116.64 
118. 8z 

1157.695 

1 191. 016 

1925.043 

1259.7x2 
1995.099 

3.2404 
3.2558 

3.27x1 
9.9863 

3.30x5 

9.X897 

9.X967 
9.9036 
9.9X04 
9.9X79 

II. 0 

XI. I 
ZI.2 

".3 
11.4 

34558 
34.872 
35.186 
35.500 
35.814 

95.033 
96.769 
98.520 
100.29 
102.07 

121.00 
123.21 

125.44 
127.69 

129.96 

1331.000 

1367.631 
1404.928 

1442.897 
1481.544 

3.3x66 

3.33x7 
3.3466 

3.3615 
3.3764 

9.9939 

2.9307 

2.2374 
9.2441 
9.9506 

11.5 

11. 6 

11. 7 

11. 8 

11. 9 

36.128 
36.442 

36.757 
37.071 
37.385 

103.87 
105.68 

107.51 
109.36 

III. 22 

132.25 
134.56 
136.89 

139.24 
141. 61 

1520.875 

1560.896 
I60I.6I3 
1643.032 
1685.159 

3.3912 

3.4059 
3.4205 

3.435X 

3.4496 

2.2572 

2.2637 
9.2702 
9.2766 
9.2831 

12. 0 

12. 1 
12.2 
12. 3 

ia.4 

37  699 

38.013 

38.3*7 
38.642 

38.956 

113. 10 
114.99 
116. go 
118.82 
120.76 

144.00 
146. 41 
148.84 
151.29 
153.76 

1728.000 

I77I.56I 

1815.848 

1860.867 

Z906.624 

3.464X 

3.4785 
3.4928 
3  507X 
3.52x4 

2.2894 

2.2957 
9.302X 

2.3084 
9.3146 

12.5 

ia.6 

12.7 
12.8 

12.9 

39.270 

39-584 
39.898 

40.212 

40.527 

122.72 
124.69 
126.68 
128.68 
130.70 

156.25 
158.76 
161.29 
163.84 
166.41 

1953.125 

2000.376 
2048.383 
2097.159 
9146.689 

3.5355 
3.5496 
3.5637 
3.5777 
3.5917 

9.3908 
9.3270 

2.3331 
2.3392 
2.3453 

13.0 
13. 1 

40.841 

41.155 
41.469 

132.73 
134.78 
136.85 

169.00 
171. 61 

174.24 

2197.000 
2248.091 
2299.968 

3.6056 

3.6194 
3.6332 

2.3513 
2.3573 
2.3633_ 
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Constants— Giy.iA'ifttfdl 


n 

- 

4 

«• 

«• 

Tn 

h 

13  3 

41.783 

138.93 

176.89 

2352.637 

3.6469 
3.6606 

2.369^ 

13. 4 

42.097 

141.03 

179.56 

2406.104 

2.3752^ 

13.5 

42.412 

143 . 14 

182.25 

2460.375 

3.6742 

2.3811 

23. 6 

42.726 

145.27 

184.96 

2515.456 

3.6S78 

2. 3870- 

13.7 

43.040 

147.41 

187.69 

2571.353 

3.7013 

2.3928 

23.8 

43.?54 

149.57 

190.44 

2628.072 

3.7148 

2.3986 

13-9 

43.668 

151.75 

193.21 

2685.619 

3.7283 

2.4044. 

24-0 

43.982 

153.94 

196.00 

2744.000 

3.7417 

2.410I 

24.2 

44.296 

156.15 

198.81 

2803.221 

3-7550 

2.4159 
2.42x6 

24.2 

44.611 

158.37 

201.64 

2863.283 

3.7683 

X4.3 

44.925 

160.61 

204.49 

2924.207 

3.7*'i5 

2.427a 

24.4 

45.239 

162.86 

207.36 

2985.984 

3.7947 

2.4329 

145 

45.553 

165.13 

210.25 

3048.625 

3.8079 

2.4385 

14.6 

45.867 

167.42 

213.16 

3112.136 

3.8210 

2.444X 

14.7 

46.181 

169.72 

216.09 

3176.523 

3.8341 

2.4497 

14.8 

46.496 

172.03 

219.04 

3241.792 

3.8471 

2.455a 

X4-9 

46.810 

174.37 

222.01 

3307.949 

3.8600 

2.4607 

IS.O 

47.124 

176.72 

225.00 

3375.000 

3.8730 

2.4669 

i  25.x 

47.438 

179.08 

228.01 

3442.951 

3.8859 

2.4717 

25.2 

47.752 

181.46 

231.04 

3511.808 

3.8987 

2.477a 

X5-3 

48.066 

183.85 

234.09 

3581.577 

3  9"5 

2.4825 

15.4 

48.382 

186.27 

237.16 

3652.264 

3.9243 

2.4879 

25.5 

48.695 

188.69 

240  25 

3723.875 

3.9370 

2.4933 

X5.6 

49.009 

191.13 

243.36 

3796.416 

3.9497 

2.4986 

'5-Z 

49.323 

193.59 

246.49 

3869.893 

3.9623 

2.5039 

25.8 

49  637 

196.07 

249  64 

3944.312 

3.9749 

2.509a 

159 

49.95X 

198.56 

252.81 

4019.679 

3  9875 

2.5146 

t6.o 

50.265 

201.06 

256.00 

4096.000 

4.0000 

2.519* 

26.x 

50.580 

203.58 

259.21 

4173.281 

4.0125 

2.5251 

16.2 

50.894 

206.12 

262.44 

4251.528 

4.0249 

2.5303 

26.3 

SI. 208 

208.67 

265.69 

4330.747 

4.0373 

2.5355 

26.4 

51.523 

211.24 

268.96 

4410.944 

4.0497 

2.5406 

26.5 

51.836 

213.83 

272.25 

4492.125 

4.0620 

2.5458 

26.6 

52.150 

216.42 

275 . 56 

4574.296 

4  0743 

2.5509 

26.7 

52.465 

219.04 

278.89 

4657.463 

4.o8Wi 

2. 5561 

26.8 

52.779 

221.67 

282.24 

4741.632 

4.(jf>88 

2.5612 

26.9 

53.093 

224.32 

285.61 

4826.809 

4.1110 

2.5663 

17. 0 

53  407 

226  98 

289.00 

4913000 

4. 1231 

2.5713 

27.1 

53.721 

229.66 

292.41 

500rj.2II 

4.»352 

2  5763 

27.2 

54035 

132.35 

295.84 

5088.448 

4.1473 

2.5«13 

17. 3 

54.350 

235.06 

299.29 

5«77.7«7 

4.«593 

2.5863 

174 

S4.664 

23f'79 

I   302  76 

5268.024 

4  17«3 

2.5913 
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• 

- 

4 

tfi 

^ 

¥i 

h 

17.5 

17.6 

17.7 
17.8 

17.9 

54.978 
55.292 
55.606 
55.920 
56.235 

240.53 
243.29 
246.06 
248.85 
251.65 

306.15 

309.76 

313.29 
316.84 

320.41 

5359.375 
$45X.776 

5545.233 
5639.752 

5735.339 

4.1833 
4- 1952 
4.ao7X 
4.1x90 
4.3308 

2.59^ 

1.60Xt 

1.6o6x 
1.6x09 
1.6x58 

x8.o 
18. 1 
18.2 
X8.3 
X8.4 

56.549 
56.863 

57.177 

57.491 
57.805 

254.47 
257.30 
260.16 
363.02 
265.90 

324.00 
327.61 
331.24 

334.89 
338.56 

5832.000 
5929. 74X 
6028.568 
6128.487 
6229.504 

4.«4«6 

4.2544 
4.366X 

4.1778 
4.3895 

1.6soy 

2.6256 

2.6304 
2.6352 

1.640X 

28.5 
28.6 

18.7 
18.8 
28.9 

58.119 

58.434 
58.748 
59.062 

59.376 

268.80 
271.72 
274.65 

277.59 
280.55 

342.25 
345.96 
349.69 
353.44 
357. 2X 

6331.625 
6434.856 
6539.203 
6644.672 
6751.269 

4.30x1 
4.3128 

4.3243 
4.3359 
4.3474 

2.6448 

2.6495 
2.6543 
1.6590 

2.6637 

29-0 

19*  X 

X9-2 

29-3 
29-4 

59.690 
60.004 
60.319 
60.633 
60.947 

283.53 
286.52 
289.53 

292.55 
295.59 

361.00 
364.81 
368.64 

372.49 
376.36 

6859.000 
6967.871 
7077.888 
7189.057 

7301.384 

4.3589 
4.3703 

4.3818 

4.3932 
4.4045 

2.6684 
2.673X 
2.6777 

2.6824 

2.6869 

19  5 

19.6 

X9.7 
X9.8 

19.9 

61.361 

61.575 
61.889 

62.204 

62.518 

298.65 
301 . 72 
304.31 

307.91 
311.03 

380.25 
384.16 
388.09 
392.04 
396.01 

7414.875 
7529-536 

7645-373 
7762.392 
7880.599 

4.4159 
4.4272 

4.4385 

4.4497 
4.4609 

2.6916 
3.6963 
2.7008 

2.7053 
2.7098 

30.0 
20.1 
20.2 

20.3 
20.4 

62.832 
63.146 
63.460 

63.774 
64.088 

314.16 

317.31 

320.47 
323.66 

326  85 

400.00 
404.01 
408.04 
412.09 
416.16 

8000.000 
8120.601 
8243.408 
8365.427 
8489.664 

4.4721 

4.4833 

4.4944 

4.5055 
4.5166 

2.7144 
2.7189 

2.7234 
2.7379 
2.7324 

20.5 
20.6 

20.7 
20  8 
20.9 

64.403 
64.717 
65.031 

65.345 
05.659 

330  06 

333.29 
336.54 
339.80 

343.07 

420.25 
424.36 
428.49 
432.64 
436.81 

8615.135 
8741.816 
8869.743 
8989  913 
9139.329 

4.5277 
4.5387 
4.5497 
4.5607 

4.57x6 

2.7368 
2.74x3 

2.7457 
2.7503 

2.7545 

21.0 
21. 1 
21.2 

21.3 
21.4 

65.973 
66.288 
66.602 
66.016 
67.230 

346.36 
349  •<>7 
352.99 
356.33 
359.68 

441.00 
445-21 

449-44 
453.69 

457  96 

9261.000 

9393. 93« 
9528.138 

9663.597 

9800.344 

4.5826 

4.5935 

4.6043 
4.6152 

4.6260 

2.7589 

2.7633 
2.7676 
3.7720 

2.7763 

21.5 
21.6 

«.7 

67.544 
67.858 

68.173 

363.05 
366.44 
369.84 

462.25 
466.56 
470.89 

9938.375 
10077.696 

102x8.313 

4.6368 
4.6476 
4.6585 

2.7806 
2.7849 

a-78M 
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Constants — QmHnmed. 


m 

«nr 

4 

«• 

tfi 

Vi 

h 

21.8 

68.487 

373.35 

475.24 

10360.232 

4.6690 

2.7935 

91.9 

68.801 

376.69 

479.61 

10503.459 

4.6797 

2.7978 

22.0 

69.115 

380.13 

484.00 

10648.000 

4.6904 

2.802X 

22.1 

69.429 

383.60 

488.41 

10793.861 

4.7011 

2.8063 

22.2 

69.743 

387.08 

492.84 

10941.048 

4-7117 

2  8105 

22.3 

70.058 

390-57 

497.29 

11089.567 

4.7223 

2.8147 

22.4 

70.372 

394.08 

501.76 

X 1239.424 

4.7329 

2.8x89 

22.5 

70.686 

397.61 

506.25 

11390.625 

4-7434 

2.823X 

22.6 

71.000 

401.15 

510.76 

"543- 176 

4.7539 

2.8273 

22.7 

71.314 

404-71 

515.29 

11697.083 

4.7644 

2.8314 

22.8 

71.268 

408.28 

519.84 

11852.352 

4.7749 

2.8356 

22.9 

71.942 

411-87 

524.41 

12008.989 

4.7854 

2.8397 

23.0 

72.257 

415.48 

529.00 

12167.000 

4.7958 

2.8438 

23.1 

72.571 

419.10 

533.61 

12326.391 

4.8062 

2.8479 

23.2 

72.885 

422.73 

538.24 

12487.168 

4.8166 

2.8521 

33.3 

73.199 

4^6-39 

542.89 

12649.337 

4.8270 

2.8563 

234 

73-513 

430.05 

547  56 

12812.904 

4  8373 

2.8603 

23.5 

73.827 

433.74 

552.25 

12977.875 

4.8477 

2.8643 

23.6 

74.142 

437.44 

556.96 

13144.256 

4.8580 

2.8684 

23.7 

74.456 

441.15 

561.09 

13312.053 

4.8683 

2.8724 

23  8 

74.770 

444.83 

566.44 

13481.272 

4.8765 

2.8765 

23.9 

75.084 

448.63 

571.21 

13651.919 

4.8888 

3.8805 

24.0 

75.398 

452  39 

576.00 

13824.000 

4.8990 

2.8845 

24.1 

75.712 

456.17 

580.81 

13997.521 

4.9092 

2.8885 

24.2 

76.027 

459-96 

585.64 

14172.488 

4.9193 

2 . 8925 

24.3 

76.341 

463.77 

590-49 

14348.907 

4.9295 

2.8965 

24.4 

76.655 

467.60 

595.36 

14526.784 

4.9396 

2.9004 

24.5 

76.969 

471.44 

600.25 

14706. T25 

4.9497 

2.9044 

24.6 

77.283 

475.29 

605.16 

I48£6.936 

4.9598 

2.9083 

24.7 

77.597 

479.16 

610.09 

15069.223 

4.(;(>99 

2.9123 

24-8 

779" 

483.05 

615.04 

15252.992 

4  97Q9 

2.9162 

34-9 

78.226 

486.96 

620.01 

15438.249 

4.9b99 

2 .  92OX 

25.0 

78.540 

490.87 

625.00 

15625.000 

5.0000 

2.924X 

35.1 

78.854 

494.81 

630.01 

15813.251 

5.0099 

2.9279 
2. 9318 

25.3 

79.168 

498.76 

635.04 

16003.008 

5.0199 

353 

79.482 

502.73 

640.09 

1^)194.277 

5.0299 

2.9356 

35  4 

79.796 

506.71 

645.16 

16387.064 

5.0398 

2.9395 

35  5 

80. Ill 

510.71 

650.25 

16581.375 

5.0497 

2.9434 

35-6 

80.425 

514.72 

6?5-36 

16777.216 

5.050 

2.9472 

35.7 

80.739 

518.75 

660.49 

16974.593 

5.0^)95 

2.95X0 

3$. 8 

81 .053 

522.79 

665.64 

17173. 5i2 

5-0793 

2.9549 

a5-9 

81.367 

526.85 

670.81 

» 7373  979 

5.0892 

2.9586 

6^ 


EXPERIMENTAL  ESCttfEBRtirG* 


^^HnAKtB—'CSMUitUtML 


S6.0 
S6.X 
S6.2 

S6.4 

S6.5 

S6.6 

«6.7 
S6.8 
•6.9 

t7.o 
«7.i 

«7.3 
«7.4 

17.5 
17-6 

•7.7 
17.8 
«7.9 

s8.o 
S8.1 
88.2 
S8.3 
88.4 

88.5 
88.6 

88.7 
88.8 
S8.9 

89.0 
29.1 
8q.3 
89.3 
89.4 

29  5 
29.6 

29-7 
29.8 

29.9 

)o.o 
90.1 


81.681 
81.996 
82.310 
82.624 
82.938 

83.852 
83.566 
83.881 
84.195 
84.509 

84*823 

85.137 

85.45X 

85.765 
86.080 

86.391 
86.708 
87.022 
87.336 
87.650 

87.965 
88.279 

88.593 
88.907 

89.221 

89.535 
89.850 
90  164 
90.478 
90.792 

91.10^ 
91 .420 

91 -735 

92.049 
92.363 

92.677 
92.991 

93.305 
93.619 

93-934 

94.248 
94.562 
94- 876 


530.93 
535.02 

539.13 
543.35 

547.39 

551-55 

555.7a 
559.90 
564.10 

568.3a 

57a. 56 
576.80 
581.07 

585.3s 

589.65 

593.96 
598.89 
608.63 
606.99 
611.36 

615.75 
620. 16 
624.58 
639.02 

633.47 

637.94 
642.42 

646.93 

651.44 

655.97 

660.52 
665.08 
669.66 
674.26 

678.87 

6S3.49 
688.13 
692.79 

697.47 
702.15 

706.86 

711.58 
716.32 


676.00 
681.21 
686.44 
69X.69 
696.96 

708.2S 
707.56 
712.89 

718.84 
783.61 

7a9.oo 

734.41 
739- 84 
745 
750 


:^ 


756.85 
761.76 
767.29 
77a. 84 
778.41 

784.00 

789.61 

795.34 
800.89 

806.56 

812.25 
817.96 
823.69 
829.44 
835.21 

841.00 

846.81 

852.64 

858.4 

864 


■'^ 


870.25 
876.16 
882.09 
888.04 
894.01 

900.00 
906.01 

912.04 


I7S76.000 
X7779*58i 
17984.738 
Z8191.447 
X8399.744 

18609.685 
18821.096 
19034.163 
19248.832 
19465.109 

19683.000 

Z9902.511 
80123.648 
80346.417 
80S70.884 

80796.875 
8IO84.576 

8X853.933 
81484.953 
31717.039 

2x952.000 
22188.041 
2242:. 768 
22  65.187 
22906.304 

23149.135 
23393.656 
23639.903 
23887.872 
34137.569 

24389.000 
24642.171 
24897.088 

25153.757 
25412.184 

25672.375 
25934.336 
26198.073 
26463.592 
26730.899 

27000.000 
27270.901 
27543.608 


9k 


5.1185 

5-1383 
S-I980 

5.1478 

S.X575 

5.1678 

r.i7« 
$.1865 

S.X968 

5-ao57 
S.8XS3 
5*»49 
5*8345 


S 
S-353S 

5.8630 
5.8735 

S.aSao 

5-3915 
5.3009 

5.3103 
5.3197 
5.339X 

5.3385 
5.3478 
5.3572 
5.3665 
5.3758 

5.3852 
5.3944 
5.4037 
5.4129 

5.4331 

5.4313 
54405 
5.4497 
5.4589 
5.4680 

5.4773 
5.4863 

549M 


3.9634 
8.9668 
3.9701 

3.9738 
3.9771 

3.98U 

3.9851 
8.9888 

8.99>^ 

3.99* 

3.0000 
3.0037 

3.0074 
3.0III 

3.0M7 
3.oi8» 

3>08SI 

3.9257 

3-0393 
3.0330 

3.0366 
3.040s 

3.0438 

3.0474 
3.0510 

3.0546 
3.0581 
3.0617 
3.0653 
3.0688 

3  0723 
3.0758 

3.079* 
3.0829 

3.0864 

3.0899 

3.093* 
3.0968 

3.109 
3.1038 

3.107s 
3.1107 
3- 'MX 
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Constants — Gmiinued. 


m 

«nr 

- 

4 

«• 

«• 

Vi 

h 

30.3 

95.190 

721.07 

918.09 

27818.127 

5.5045 

3.1176 

304 

95  •  505 

725.83 

924.16 

28094.464 

5.5136 

3.1210 

30- 5 

95.819 

730.62 

930.25 

28372.625 

5.5236 

3.1244 

30.6 

96.133 

735.42 

936.36 

28652.616 

5.5317 

3.1278 

30.7 

96.447 

740.23 

942.49 

28934.443 

5.5407 

3  I3»2 

30.8 

96.761 

745.06 

948.64 

29218.112 

5.5497 

3.1346 

30.9 

97.075 

749.91 

954.81 

29503.629 

5.5587 

3.1380 

31.0 

97.389 

754.77 

961.00 

297QI.000 

5.5678 

3.1414 

31.1 

97.7<U 

759.65 

967.21 

30080.231 

5.5767 

3.1448 

31  2 

98.018 

764.54 

973.44 

30371  328 

5  5857 

3.1481 

31.3 

98.332 

769.45 

979.69 

30664.297 

5  5946 

3.1515 

31.4 

98.646 

774.37 

985.96 

30959. 144 

5.6035 

3.1548, 

31.5 

98.960 

779.31 

992.25 

31255.875 

5.6134 

3.1582 

31.6 

^-^li 

784.27 

998.56 

31554.496 

5.6313 

3.1615 

31-7 

99.588 

789.24 

1004.89 

31855.013 

5.6302 

3.1648 

31.8 

99.903 

794.23 

1011.24 

32157.432 

5.6301 
5.6480 

3.1681 

31.9 

100.32 

799  23 

1017.61 

32461.759 

3.1715 

32.0 

100.53 

804.25 

1024.00 

32768.000 

5.6569 

3.1748 

32.1 

100.85 

809.28 

1030.41 

33076.161 

5.6656 

3.1781 

32.2 

101.16 

814.33 

1036.84 

33386.248 

5.6745 

3.1814. 

32.3 

101.47 

819.40 

1043.29 

33698 . 267 

5  6833 

3.1847 

32.4 

loi .  79 

824.48 

1049.76 

34012.324 

5.6921 

3.1880 

32.5 

102.10 

829.58 

1056.25 

34328.125 

5  7008 

3.1913 

32.6 

102.42 

834.69 

1062.75 

34645.976 

5  7006 
5.7183 

3.^945 

32.7 

102.73 

839.82 

1069.29 

34965 . 783 

3.1978 

32.8 

103.04 

844.96 

1075.84 

35287.552 

5.7271 

3.2010 

32.9 

103.36 

850.12 

1082.41 

3561 1 . 289 

5.7358 

3.2043 

330 

103.67 

855.30 

1089.00 

35937.000 

5.7446 

3.2075 

33- 1 

103.99 

860.49 

1095.61 

36264.691 

5.7532 

3.2108 

33  2 

104.30 

865.70 

1102.24 

36594  368 

5.7619 

3.2140 

33.3 

104.62 

870.92 

1108.89 

36926.037 

5.7706 

3.2172 

33.4 

104.93 

876.16 

1115.56 

37259- 704 

5.7792 

3.2204 

33.5 

105.24 

881.41 

1122.25 

37595.375 

5.7879 

3.2237 

33-6 

105.56 

8S6.68 

1128.96 

37933.056 

5  7965 

3.22(19 

33.7 

105.87 

891.97 

1135.69 

38272.753 

5.8051 

3.-30J 

33  8 

106.19 

897.27 

1142.44 

38614.472 

5.8137 

3.2132 

33.9 

106.50 

902.59 

1149.21 

38958.219 

5 • 8223 

3.2564 

34.0 

106.81 

907.92 

1156.00 

39304  000 

5.8310 

3.2396 

34.1 

107.13 

913.27 

1162.81 

30651.821 

5.8395 

3.2Vi^ 

34.2 

107.44 

913.63 

1:60.64 

40001. 683 

5.8480 

3.2460 

34.3 

107.76 

924.01 

1176.49 

40353.607 

5.8s<'>6 

3.2491 

34.4 

108.07 

929.41 

1183.36 

40707  584 

5.8651 

3  2522 
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Constants— C2M/Si«fiA/. 

■m 

1 

4 

«• 

»• 

^ 

h 

4.8 
4.9 

15.080 
15.394 

18.096 
18.857 

23.04 
34.01 

1x0.593 
117.649 

2.1909 
3.3136 

1.6869 
1.6985 

5.0 
5.x 
5.2 
5.3 
5.4 

15.708 
16.022 
16.336 
16.650 
16.965 

19. 635 
20.428 

21.237 
22.062 
22.902 

25.00 
26.01 
27.04 
28.09 
39.16 

135.000 
132.651 
140.608 
148.877 
157.464 

3.2361 
2.2583 
2.2804 
2.3022 

2.3238 

1.7100 

1.7213 
1.7325 
1.7435 
1-7544 

5.5 
5.6 

5.7 
5.8 

5.9 

17.279 

17.593 

17.907 
18.221 

18.535 

23.758 
24.630 

25.518 
26.421 

27.340 

30.25 
31.36 

32.49 
33.64 
34.81 

166.375 
175.616 

185.193 

195. 112 

205.379 

2.3452 
2.3664 

2.3875 
2.4083 

2.4290 

I . 7652 

1.7758 
1.7863 

1.7967 
X.8070 

^.0 

€.2 

^.3 
€.4 

18.850 
19.164 
19.478 
19.792 
20.106 

28.274 
29.225 

30.191 

31.173 
32.170 

36.00 

37.21 

38.44 

3969 
40.96 

216.000 
226.981 
238.328 

250.047 
262.144 

2.4495 
2.4698 

2.4900 

2.5100 

2.5298 

1.817X 
1.8273 

1-8371 
1.8469 

1.8566 

^.5 

^.7 
^.8 

^.9 

20.420 

20.735 
21.049 

21.363 

21.677 

33.183 

34-212 

35.257 
36.317 
37.393 

42.25 
43.56 
44.89 
46.24 
47.61 

274.625 
287.496 
300.763 
314.432 
328.509 

2 . 5495 
2.5691 

2.5884 

2.6077 

2.6268 

1.8663 
1.8758 
1.8853 

1.8945 
1.9038 

7.0 

7.1 
7.2 
7.3 

7.4 

21.991 
22.305 
22.619 
22.934 
23.248 

38.485 
39-592 
40.715 
41.854 
43.008 

49.00 
50.41 
51.84 
53-29 
54.76 

343-000 

357.9" 
373.248 

389.017 

405 . 224 

2.6458 
2.6646 
2.6833 
2.7019 
2 . 7203 

1.9129 
1.9220 

X.9310 

1.9399 
1.9487 

7.5 
7.6 

7.8 
7.9 

23.562 
23.876 
24.190 

24.504 
24.819 

44.179 
45.365 

46.566 

47.784 
49.017 

56.25 

57.76 

59-29 
60.84 

62.41 

421.875 
438.976 

456.533 
474-552 

493.039 

2.7386 
2.7568 

2.7749 
2.7929 
2.8107 

1.9574 
1.966X 

1.9747 
1.9833 

I. 9916 

8.0 
8.x 
8.2 

8.3 
8.4 

25.133 
25.447 
25.761 
26.075 
26.389 

50.266 

51.530 

52.810 
54.106 

55.418 

64.00 
65.61 

67.24 
68.89 
70.56 

512.000 

531.441 
551.468 

571.787 
592.704 

2.8284 
2.8461 
2.8636 
2.8810 
2.8983 

3.0000 

3.0083 
2.0165 
2.0247 
2.0328 

!-5 
8.6 

8.8 
8.9 

26.704 
27.018 

27.332 
27.646 
27.960 

56.745 

58.088 

59-447 
60.821 

62.211 

72.25 
73.96 
75.69 
77.44 
79.21 

614.125 
636.056 
658 . 503 
681.473 
704.969 

2.9155 
2.9326 

2.9496 

2.9665 

2.9833 

2.0408 
2.0488 
2.0567 
2.0646 
2.0734 

" 

" 

-i 

a' 

- 

.,            _ 

h 

I.O 

3.14a 

0.7854 

1.000 

1. 000 

1.0000 

l.oW 

3-456 

0.9503 

1,331 

1.0488 

1.033J 

3 -770 

1. 1310 

1.440 

i.jaS 

1.0955 

1  «a| 

'■3 

1.3373 

1.690 

a.  197 

1.I40I 

I  «I4 

1-4 

4.398 

1.5394 

1.960 

»-744 

1.183a 

iiilT 

t-i 

4.71a 

1.767a 

a.  350 

3.375 

i.a34T 

I.144T 

1.6 

5.037 

a.s6o 

4.096 

!:f4 

...<^ 

1-7 

5-341 

3 '.16^8 

3.890 

4.913 

l.'«I« 

1.8 

5-6SS 

a -5447 

3.340 

S.Sja 

1-3416 

I.IIA4 

1. 9 

5.969 

a. 8333 

3.610 

6.859 

i.37ft4 

I.3J» 

S.o 

6.333 

3-1416 

4.000 

8.000 

1.414a 

'tyft 

6.S97 

3.4636 

4-410 

9.26( 

1.4491 

J.tiab 

a.' a 

6.91a 

3.8013 

4.840 

10.64a 

1.4833 

I.JM6 

a.  3 

7.a36 

4-'54S 

5.190 

13.167 

1.5166 

1.3300 

«.4 

7.540 

4.5339 

5.760 

13.S34 

«   549* 

1-J3S9 

S   c 

7-8S4 

4.9087 

6.350 

IS  6as 

t.SS" 

I.3S71 

■  6 

B.I6S 

5-3093 

6,760 

17.576 

t.6.a5 

I. 3751 

S.7 

S.4B3 

5-7156 

7,290 

.Q.683 

1.043a 

l-39»S 

a.b 

8-79: 

6.1575 

7.340 

21 .953 

1.6733 

1,409s 

»-9 

9.nt 

6. 605 J 

8,410 

34.389 

i.joa9 

1.4360 

S.o 

9-435 

7-0686 

9.CX) 

37.000 

1.7331 

I.44M 

S.I 

9. 739 

7-S477 

9.61 

39.79' 

1.7607 

1 .45*1 

S-a 

10.053 

8.0435 

10.94 

33.768 

1.7S89 

1.4736 

S-3 

■o.,67 

8.5530 

10.89 

35.937 

1.8166 

I  49M 

3-4 

10. 681 

9.079a 

11.56 

39  30* 

1.8439 

t-i-yji 

3S 

10.996 

9. 6311 

13.35 

43.375 

1.S708 

^.S'BJ 

3,6 

11.310 

10.179 

13. 96 

46.656 

1.B974 

I   i3l6 

3-7 

ir.6a4 

10.753 

13-69 

50.653 

1.9335 

'.5467 

3-8 

11.938 

11-341 

14.44 

54.87a 

'■9494 

l.i60J 

3-9 

la.asa 

11.946 

15. ai 

59.319 

1.974a 

l-S7*« 

4.0 

ia.s66 

ia.s66 

16.00 

64.000 

3.000a 

1.5SM 

4." 

ll.BSl 

ij.aoj 

i6.B( 

68  931 

a.o34ft 

I  6005 

4-» 

13.195 

13-854 

17.64 

74.088 

a-0494 

I  ai54 

43 

13   509 

14-5" 

iS.49 

79 '507 

3.0736 

I.6i6l 

13.823 

15.205 

19-36 

85. 184 

a. 0976 

1.6JB6 

14.137 

15.9* 

fo.as 

91.135 

a.iat3 

(-65» 

4-6 

14,451 

16.619 

a.. 16 

97-336 

3.1448 

.6631 

_4J- 

U.76S 

'JMg 

3a.o9 

'"3  833 

a. 1680 

leUL 

NUMERICAL  CONSTANTS. 


641 


Constants— CSw/Smha/. 


4.8 
4.9 

5.0 
5.x 
5.2 
$•3 
5*4 

5.5 
5.6 

5.7 
5.8 

5.9 
^.o 

€.3 

^.5 
•6.8 

7.0 

7.1 
7.2 
7.3 
7.4 

7.5 
7.6 

7.7 
7.8 

7.9 

^.o 
8.x 
8.2 

8.3 
«.4 

«.5 
S.6 

8.7 

8.8 

8.9 


15. 080 
15.394 

X5.708 
16.022 
16.336 
Z6.650 
16.965 

17.279 
17.593 
17.907 
18.221 

18.535 

18.850 
19.164 

19.478 
19.792 
20.106 

20.420 

20.735 
21.049 

21.363 

21.677 

21.991 
22.305 
22.619 

22.934 
23.248 

23.562 
23.876 
24.190 

24.504 
24.819 

25.133 

25.447 
25.761 
26.075 
26.389 

26.704 
27.018 
27.332 
27.646 
27.960 


18.096 
18.857 

19.635 
20.428 
21.237 
22.062 
22.902 

23.758 
24.630 
25.518 
26.421 
27.340 

28.274 
29.225 
30.191 

31.173 
32.170 

33.183 

34-212 

35.257 
36.317 

37-393 

38.485 

39-592 
40.715 
41.854 
43.008 

44.179 
45.365 
46.566 

47.784 
49.017 

50.266 

51.530 
52.810 
54.106 
55.418 

56.745 
58.088 

59-447 
60.821 

62.211 


23.04 
24.01 

25.00 
26.01 
27.04 
28.09 
29.16 

30.25 
31.36 
32.49 
3364 
34.81 

36.00 

37.21 

38.44 

39.69 
40.96 

42.25 

43-56 
44.89 
46.24 
47.61 

49.00 
50.41 
51.84 
53-29 
54.76 

56.25 

57.76 
59.29 
60.84 
62.41 

64.00 
65.61 
67.24 
68.89 
70.56 

72.25 
73.96 
75.69 
77.44 
79-21 


110.593 
117.649 

125.000 
132.651 
140.608 
148.877 

157.464 

166.375 
175.616 
185.193 
195.112 

205.379 

216.000 
226.981 
238.328 
250.047 
262.144 

274.625 
287.496 
300.763 

314.432 
328.509 

343-000 

357.9" 
373.248 
389.017 
405.224 

421.875 
438.976 

456.533 
474.552 

493-039 

512.000 

531-441 
551.468 

571.787 
592.704 

614.125 
636.056 
658.503 

681.473 
704-969 


2.1900 
2.2136 

2.2361 

2.2583 
2.2804 
2.3022 
2.3238 

2.3452 
2.3664 

2.3875 
2.4083 

2.4290 

2.4495 
2.4698 
2.4900 
2.5100 
2.5298 

2.5495 
2.5691 

2.5884 

2.6077 

2.6268 

2.6458 
2.6646 
2.6833 
2.7019 
2.7203 

2.7386 
2.7568 

2.7749 
2.7929 
2.8107 

2.8284 
2.8461 
2.8636 
2.8810 
2.8983 

2.9155 
2.9326 
2.9496 
2.9665 
2.9833 


h 


.6869 
.6985 

.7100 
.7213 
.7325 
•7435 
•7544 

.765a 
-7758 
.7863 

-7967 
.8070 

.8171 

.8273 

■8371 
.8469 

.8566 

,8663 

.8758 
.8853 

8945 
,9038 

.9139 
.9220 
.9310 

•9399 
.9487 

.9574 
.9661 

-9747 
.9833 
.9916 

2.0000 

2.0083 
2.0165 
2.0247 
2.0328 

2.0408 
2.0488 
2.0567 
2.0646 
2.0734 


^■&p 

EXPERIMENTAL  ENGINEERING. 

1 

Const  ANTS—  Gw/jx  u^^. 

^H   > 

~ 

■■• 

■■ 

■> 

^m 

^ 

^^H 

ai.iU 

63.617 

Bi  00 

739.000 

3-0000 

1  oRoi 

■               9.1 

3S.;8S 

65.039 

S3!8i 

753-571 

3.0166 

a.oSjl 

9.S 

a8.9o3 

66.476 

84.64 

778,688 

3  0333 

3.0951 

9-3 

ag.ai? 

67,939 

86.49 

604-357 

3.0496 

a.itrn 

i                  9* 

39531 

69.398 

88.36 

830- S84 

3  0659 

3.I10S 

^^^L       9'S 

30.8JS 

70.833 

90. »5 

857-375 

3.0833 

3.1179 

^H      ,.6 

30.159 

73.383 

93.16 

B84.736 

3.0984 

3-13S3 

^^H   9-^ 

30.473 

73.898 

94.09 

913-673 

3-1145 

3.1317 

^^H      9.B 

30.788 

75 -430 

96.0, 

941.193 

3-1305 

3.1400 

^^H      9-9 

3i.ioa 

76-977 

98  01 

970.399 

3.1464 

3.1471 

^^H     to.o 

3i.4r6 

78.540 

100,00 

1000.000 

3.1633 

3-1544 

^^V     lo.i 

31.730 

80.119 

1030.301 

3.1780 

3.>6t6 

3a -044 

81.713 

104.04 

1061.308 

3. 1937 

3,16«7 

P                   IO-3 

33.358 

8J.3J3 

106.09 

1093.737 

3-9094 

3-175T 

10.4 

33.673 

84-949 

108.16 

11*4.863 

3-3349 

3.1891 

1 lO-S 

33.987 

86.590 

I10-3S 

1157.635 

3.9404 

3-1897 

^^^H 

33-301 

88.347 

113.36 

1191.016 

3,3558 

11967 

^H  '°-z 

33-6'5 

89.930 

114.49 

1335.043 

3-3711 

9.aoj6 

^^H     lo.S 

33.9»9 

91-609 

116.64 

I3S9-7I3 

3-S863 

a. not 

^^V     10.9 

34-243 

93-313 

lis. Si 

1395-039 

3.301s 

3.tI7» 

^^^       11. 0 

34S59 

95-033 

III .00 

1331.000 

3-3166 

3.19J9 

34.873 

96,769 

133.31 

1367.631 

3-33«7 

3  IJO7 

35.186 

98.530 

"5-44 

1404,938 

3-3466 

3- 1374 

I                      11.3 

35.500 

100.39 

137.69 

1443.897 

3.3615 

9  »4I1 

^^H        l>-4 

35.814 

101.07 

139.96 

1481 . 544 

3-3764 

t.tvb 

^^H  >i-s 

36.138 

103.87 

i3a-»S 

1530,87s 

3.391" 

3.3!7» 

^^B    11.6 

36*4» 

105.68 

134-56 

1560. B96 

3-40S9 

3.rt37 

^^■^ 

36-757 

107.51 

136.89 

1601,613 

3.4305 

a.J7o» 

1                 II. s 

37.071 

109.36 

139-34 

1643.033 

3-435t 

\X 

II. 9 

37-385 

141.61 

1685,159 

3-4496 

13. 0 

37-609 

II3-IO 

144  00 

1738.000 

3.4641 

t-»«M 

38.0.3 

114.99 

146,41 

1771,561 

3-4785 

3-1917 

39.3»7 

116.9a 

143.84 

1S15-848 

3-4938 

1  J03I 

IS. 3 

38.64* 

118.83 

151-39 

1860,867 

3  S071 

l.JOl* 

M-4 

38-956 

130,76 

153.76 

1906,614 

3-S»U 

3.3M6 

n.i 

39.370 

133,73 

156-35 

1953-135 

3  535S 

33*31 

13.6 

39- 584 

134,69 

158,76 

3000.376 

3-5496 

3-3370 

ia.7 

39-898 

136.68 

161. ag 

2048.383 

3  5637 

3-))]l 

19. a 

138,68 

163.84 

3097 ■ 1 53 

3-S777 

«-)»* 

ia.9 

40.537 

130.70 

166.41 

3146,689 

3-S9>7 

i-J4i» 

13.0 

40.84" 

133,73 

169,00 

3197.000 

3  6056 

3-35<} 

1                     >3  I 

41.155 

.34.78 

171-61 

3348.091 

3.61M 

1-3573 

1         -iii 

41-469 

136,8s 

174-34 

3399-968 

_  3-6339 

3.ML 

NUMEHICAL  CONSTANTS. 
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Constants — Co.iHntud, 


m 

•. 

4 

»> 

«• 

vs 

h 

13  3 

41.783 

138.93 

176.89 

2352.637 

3.6469 
3.6606 

2.3693^ 

134 

42.097 

141.03 

179.56 

2406.104 

2.375*^ 

13.5 

42.412 

143.14 

182.25 

2460.375 

3.6742 

2.3811 

13.6 

42.726 

145.27 

184.96 

2515.456 

3.6878 

2.3870- 

13.7 

43.040 

147.41 

187.69 

2571.353 

3.7013 

2.3928 

13.8 

43.?54 

149-57 

190.44 

2628.072 

3.7148 

2.3986^ 

13.9 

43-668 

151.75 

193.21 

2685.619 

3.7283 

2.4044 

14. 0 

43.982 

153.94 

196.00 

2744.000 

3.7417 

2.4ior 

14.1 

44.296 

156.15 

198.81 

2803.221 

3.7550 

2.4159 

14.2 

44.611 

158.37 

201.64 

2863. 28S 

3.7683 

2.4216 

X4.3 

44.925 

160.61 

204.49 

2924.207 

3.7fi5 

2.4272 

14.4 

45.239 

162.86 

207.36 

2985.984 

3.7947 

2.4329 

Z4-5 

45.553 

165.13 

210.25 

3048.625 

3.8079 

2.4385 

Z4*6 

45.867 

167.42 

213.16 

3112.136 

3.8210 

2.4441 

14.7 

46.181 

169.72 

216.09 

3176.523 

3.8341 

2.4497 

14. 8 

46.496 

172.03 

219.04 

3241.792 

3.8471 

2.455a 

14.9 

46.810 

174.37 

222.01 

3307.949 

3.8600 

2.4607 

15.0 

47.124 

176.72 

225.00 

3375.000 

3.8730 

2.466a 

:  15. 1 

47.438 

179.08 

228.01 

3442.951 

3.8859 

2.4717 

15.2 

47.752 

181.46 

231.04 

3511.808 

3.8987 

2.4772 

15.3 

48.066 

183.85 

234.09 

3581.577 

3.9115 

2.4825 

15.4 

48.38X 

186.27 

237.16 

3652.264 

3.9243 

2.4879 

Z5.5 

48.695 

188.69 

240  25 

3723.875 

3.9370 

2.4933 

15.6 

49.009 

191.13 

243.36 

3796.416 

3.9497 

2.4986 

'5-2 

49.323 

193.59 

246.49 

3869.893 

3.9623 

2.5039 

15.8 

49.637 

196.07 

249  64 

3944.312 

3.9749 

2.5092 

X5-9 

49.951 

198.56 

252.81 

4019.679 

3.9875 

2.5146 

x6.o 

50.265 

201.06 

256.00 

4096.000 

4.0000 

2.5198 

z6.x 

50.580 

203.58 

259.21 

4173.281 

4.0125 

2.5251 

z6.8 

50.894 

206.12 

262.44 

4251.528 

4.0249 

2.5303 

Z6.3 

51.208 

208.67 

265.69 

4330.747 

4.0373 

2.5355 

x6.4 

51.522 

211.24 

268.96 

4410.944 

4.0497 

2.5406 

X6.5 

51.836 

213.83 

272.25 

4492.125 

4.0620 

2.5458 

Z6.6 

52.150 

216.42 

275.56 

4574.296 

4  0743 

2.5509 

16.7 

52.465 

219.04 

278.89 

4657.463 

4.0866 

2.5561 

z6.8 

52.779 

221.67 

282.24 

4741.632 

4.0988 

2.5612 

X6.9 

53.093 

224.32 

285. 6Z 

4826.809 

4.1110 

2.5663 

17. 0 

53.407 

226  98 

289.00 

4913000 

4.1231 

2.5713 

17. 1 

53.721 

229.66 

292.41 

5000.211 

4.1352 

2.5763 

17.2 

54.035 

132.35 

295.84 

5088.448 

4.1473 

2.5813 

17-3 

54.350 

235.06 

299.29 

5177.717 

4.1593 

2.5865 

174 

54.664 

23f.79 

302.76 

5268.024 

4.1713 

2.59x3 

MXPERJMENTAL  MaVCINEERING. 
Const  ANTS— CinftK  lud. 


■ 

" 

-»' 

■• 

■• 

v; 

h 

17-5 

54.979 

140.53 

306.35 

S359.37S 

4-1833 

3.5963 

17.6 

S5.ay» 

343.39 

309.76 

5451.776 

4.195a 

3.6011 

17-7 

ss-t^ 

346-06 

313,29 

5545.333 

4-3071 

3.6D61 

17- B 

55- 930 

349.85 

316.B4 

5639.753 

4.3190 

3.6^9 

n-9 

56.335 

951.65 

330.41 

5735.339 

4,3308 

3.61SI 

18.0 

16-549 

»54-47 

334.00 

5833.000 

4.3436 

3.6307 

18.1 

S6.663 

957.30 

337.61 

5939.741 

4.3S44 

3.«56 

18.3 

57.177 

a6o.i6 

331   34 

6028.568 

4-3661 

3  6JOI 

18.3 

57-491 

363.03 

334.89 

613S-4B7 

4.3778 

3.63S* 

IB. 4 

S7-805 

365.90 

338.36 

6239.504 

4.3895 

I.610I 

rf-5 

58..lg 

968. 80 

343.35 

6331.635 

4.3013 

3.644S 

j8.6 

58.^34 

371.73 

345. 96 

0434.856 

43138 

J.64M 

IS.  7 

59-748 

374-65 

349.69 

6539.303 

4.3343 

S.fcHl 

IS.S 

S9-063 

377.59 

353-44 

(1644.673 

4.3359 

3.6i9» 

18.9 

59.376 

380. 5S 

357 -ai 

6751. 36q 

4.3474 

3.»3J 

19.0 

59 -690 

=83.53 

361.00 

6859.000 

4-35*9 

3U«4 

19-1 

386.53 

364-81 

6967,871 

4.3703 

3.6731 

19.2 

60.319 

369.53 

368.64 

7077. 838 

4.38.9 

a.677J 

IQ.3 

60,633 

393.55 

373.49 

7189,057 

4-3933 

3.6934 

19-4 

60.947 

395-59 

376.36 

7301.384 

4-4045 

3.6369 

19' 5 

6i.a6i 

398.6s 

380.35 

7*14.875 

4-4I59 

a.6,<fi 

19.6 

61.575 

301.73 

3S4.16 

7539-536 

4-4373 

3.6^ 

19-7 

61.^39 

304.31 

SSS.og 

7645  373 

4-4335 

3-7008 

19.  B 

61.104 

307-91 

393.04 

7763.39a 

4-4497 

3 -to; J 

19-9 

bi.m 

311.03 

396.01 

7880.599 

4.4609 

3.7098 

SO.O 

63,33s 

314.16 

400.00 

gnoo.ooo 

4-4731 

3.7>U 

30.1 

63  146 

317.31 

8t2o  601 

4.4S33 

3.7"»J 

63.460 

330-47 

408.04 

8343.403 

4.4944 

3.73J4 

ao.3 

6J.774 

333.66 

4I3.0Q 

B365   437 

4.5055 

3.7179 

ao.4 

64.0S9 

33685 

416.16 

8489.664 

45166 

3.7334 

ao-s 

64.403 

330-06 

4S0.35 

8615.125 

4.5377 

3.736S 

ao.6 

64  717 

333.39 

434-36 

8741-816 

4.53*7 

3.7413 

20.7 

65.031 

336  54 

438.49 

8869.743 

4-5497 

2-7457 

90  8 

65.345 

339.80 

433.64 

BgSooia 

4-5607 

2.7501 

so. 9 

05.659 

343  07 

436.81 

9139.329 

4-5716 

3.7S4S 

ai.o 

65.q73 

346,36 

441.00 

9361.000 

4.5836 

t.75»9 

66.2S8 

349- '7 

445-31 

9393-931 

4.5935 

3   763J 

ai,2 

66.iiol 

353.99 

449.44 

9533.138 

46043 

3.7676 

ai.3 

6611(1 

356,33 

453  69 

9663-597 

4.6.53 

3.7720 

67. 230 

359 .ca 

457.96 

9800.344 

4.63tio 

3.7763 

31. 5 

67.544 

363-05 

463.35 

9938.375 

4.6368 

2-7806 

91.6 

67.858 

366  44 

466.56 

10077.696 

4.6476 

3.7S4» 

.1.7 

68,173 

.     369.84 

470.89 

10.18. 313 

_i5S5S_ 
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NUMERICAL .  CONSTANTS. 


645 


Constants — Cpntinuitt, 


" 

4 

n* 

»• 

Vn 

h 

68.487 

68.801 

373.25 
376.69 

475.24 
479.61 

XO360.232 
10503.459 

4.6690 
4.6797 

2.7935 
2.7978 

69.115 
69.429 
69.743 

70.058 

70.372 

380.13 
383.60 
387.08 

390.57 
39408 

484.00 
488.41 
492.84 

497.29 
501 . 76 

10648.000 
10793.861 
10941.048 
11089.567 
11239.424 

4.6904 
4. 701 1 

4.7117 
4- 7223 

4.7329 

2.802X 

2.8063 
2  8105 
2.8147 
2.8189 

70.686 

71.000 

71.314 

71.268 
71.942 

397.61 

401.15 
404.71 
408.28 

411.87 

506.25 
510.76 

515-29 
519.84 

524.41 

11390.625 
11543.176 
11697.083 
11852.352 
12008.989 

4.7434 
4.7539 
4.7644 
4.7749 
4.7854 

2. 8231 
2.8273 
2.8314 
2.8356 
2.8397 

72.257 
72.571 
72.885 

73.199 
73.513 

41548 
419.10 

422.73 

4i6.39 
430  05 

529.00 
533.61 
538.24 
542.89 

547.56 

12167.000 
12326.391 
12487.168 

12649.337 
12812.904 

4.7958 
4.8062 
4.8166 
4.8270 
4.8373 

2.8438 

2.8479 

2. 8521 

2.8562 

2.86Q3 

73.827 

74.142 
74.456 
74.770 
75.084 

433.74 
437.44 
441.15 
444.83 

448.63 

552.25 
556.96 
561.69 

566.44 
571.21 

12977.875 
13144.256 

13312.053 

13481.272 

13651.919 

4.8477 
4.8580 

4.8683 
4.8785 
4.8888 

2.8643 
2.8684 
2.8724 
2.8765 
2.8805 

75.398 
75.712 

76.027 

76.341 
76.655 

452.39 
456.17 
459.96 

463.77 
467.60 

576  00 
580.81 
585.64 
590.49 
595 . 36 

13824.000 

13997.521 
14172.488 

14348.907 
14526.784 

4.8990 
4.9092 

4.9193 
4.9295 

4.9396 

2.8845 

2 . 8885 
2 . 8925 
2.8965 
2.9004 

76.969 
77.283 

77.597 

77. 9" 
78.226 

471.44 
475.29 
479.16 

483.05 
486.96 

600.25 
605.16 
610.09 
615.04 
620.01 

14T06.T25 
14886.936 
15069.223 
15252.992 
15438.249 

4.9497 
4.9598 

4.9699 

4.9799 

4.9899 

2.9044 
2.9083 
2.9123 
2.9162 
2 .  92OX 

78.540 
78.854 
79.168 
79.482 
79- 796 

490.87 
494.81 
498.76 

502.73 
506.71 

625.00 
630.01 

635.04 
640.09 
645.16 

15623.000 
15813.251 
16003.008 
If>i94.277 
16387.064 

5.0000 
5.0099 
5.0199 
5.0299 
5.0398 

2.9241 
2.9270 
2. 9318 
2.9356 

2.9395 

) 

80. Ill 
80.425 

80.739 
81.053 

81.367 

510.71 
5M.72 

518.75 

522.79 
526.85 

650.25 

655.36 
660.49 

O65.64 
670.81 

16581.375 
16777.216 

16974.593 

17173.512 

17373.979 

5.0497 

5.0596 

5.0695 

5.0793 
5.0892 

2.9434 
2.9472 
2.9510 

2.9549 
2.9586 
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21014.576 
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87.022 
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212S3Q33 

5.2630 

3W7 

87. 336 

606.99 

772.84 

11484.95a 

5-»7lS 

S-o»0 

9 

87.650 

6:1.36 

778.4' 

31717.639 

5.28» 
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tf.O 

87.965 

615.75 

784.00 
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5.3915 
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tS.i 

83. Jig 
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789.61 
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88.9^7 
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89.850 
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8=3.69 
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3S.8 
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39.1 
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S-3<U4 
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14S97-088 
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91.049 
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864.36 
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5.4129 
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3-C*64 
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93.677 
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870.25 
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5-4313 

3.0S99 

99.6 

93.991 

876,16 

25934.336 

5.4405 

3c<t.M 

3Q-7 

9 J. 305 

691.79 

882. 09 

26198.073 

5.4497 

I0*i 

39.  S 

93.619 

697.47 

888,04 

26463- 592 

5.4580 

3-1W3 

•99 

93-934 

701.15 

894  01 

16730.809 

5.4680 

3.oJ» 
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94 -=48 

706.86 
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3. ■07' 

30.1 

94.56a 
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30.3 

95.190 

721.07 

918.09 

27818.127 

5.5045 

3.1176 

30.4 

95.505 

725.83 

924.16 

28094.464 

5.5136 

3.1210 

30.5 

95.819 

730.62 

930.25 

28372.625 

5.5226 

3.1244 

30.6 

96.133 

735.42 

936.36 
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5.5317 

3.1278 

30.7 

96.447 
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«• 
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38.8 

121.89 

1182.37 

1505.44 

58411.072 

6.2289 

3.3854 
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1188.47 

1513.21 
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39.0 
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39-1 

122.84 
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1528.81 

59776.471 

6.2530 

3.3941 

39.2 

123.15 

1206.87 

1536.64 

60236.288 

6.2610 

3.3970 

39-3 

123.46 

1213.04 

1544.49 

60698.457 

6.2689 

3.3999 

3^.4 

123.78 

1219.22 

1552.36 

61162.984 

6.2769 

3.4038 

39-5 

124.09 

1225.42 

1560.25 

61629.875 

6.2849 

3.4056 

39.6 

124.41 

1231.63 

1568.16 

62099.136 

6.2928 

3.408s 

39.7 

124.72 

1237.86 

1576.09 

62570.773 

6.3008 

3.4114 

39.8 

125.04 

1244.10 

1584.04 

63044.792 

6.3087 

3.4143 

39.9 

125.35 

1250.36 

1593.01 

63521.199 

6.3166 

3.4171 

40.0 

125.66 

1256.64 

1600.00 

64000.000 

6.3245 

3.4200 

iJO.I 

125.98 

1262.93 

1608.01 

64481.201 

6.3325 

3.4228 

40.2 

126.29 

1269.23 

1616.04 

64964.808 

6.3404 

3.4256 

40.3 

126.61 

1275.56 

1624.09 

65450.827 

6.3482 

3.4285 

40.4 

126.93 

1281.90 

1632.16 

65939.264 

6.3561 

3.4313 

40.5 

127.23 

1288.25 

1640.25 

66430. 125 

6.3639 

3.4341 

40.6 

137.55 

1294.62 

1648.36 

66923.416 

6.3718 

3.4370 

40.7 

127.86 

1301.00 

1656.49 
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6.3796 

3  4398 

40.8 

128.18 

1307.41 
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6.3875 

3.4426 
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128.49 

1313.82 
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6.3953 

3.4454 

41.0 

128.81 

1320.25 

1681.00 
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6.4031 

3.4483 

41.1 

129.13 

1326.70 

1689.21 

69426.531 

6.4109 

3.4510 

41.2 

129.43 

1333.17 

1697.44 

69934.528 

6.4187 

3.4538 

41.3 

129.75 

1339.65 

1705.69 

70444.997 

6.4265 

3.4566 

41.4 

130.06 

1346.14 

1713.96 

70957.944 

6.4343 

3.4594 

41.5 

130.38 

1352.65 

1722.25 
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6.4421 

3.4633 

41.6 
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1730.56 
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6.4498 

3.4650 

41.7 
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1365.72 

1738.89 

72511.713 

6.4575 

3.4677 

41.8 

131.32 

1372.28 

1747.24 

73034.632 

6.4653 

3.4705 

41.9 
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1755.61 
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6.4730 
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42.0 
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1385.44 

1764.00 
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3.476a 

42.1 
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42.3 
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1405.31 
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6.5038 

3.4843 

43.4 
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1797.76 

76225 . 024 

6.5115 

3.4870 
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1418.63 
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76765.625 
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3.4898 

43.6 
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43.7 
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42.8 
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6.5422 
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42.9 

134.77 

1445.45 

1840.41 

78953 •5«9 

6.5498 

3.5007 
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Anul-. 

Bin. 

D.l'. 

Co.. 

D.1'. 

Tan. 

D.  1'. 

Cot. 

30°  0' 

9.6900 

^.2 

99375 

■7 

9.7614 

3-0 

££386^ 

ao^o' 

59°  s<^ 

.7012 

.936S 

.7644 

K''', 

■7033 

.9,6, 

.7671 

'■'v 

■"3=7 

59°  40- 

■70SS 

■9353 

.7701 

2.9 

2-9 

2.9 

.2299 

59°  30- 

-9346 

-7730 

.2270 

Sl°  0' 

^f 

21 

■9338 

■7 

■77S9 

,2241 

59"  .0/ 
5900' 

9933' 

9-7788. 

0,2212 

31°  lo* 

.7816 

,2184 

5S°so' 

I.'JO' 

.7160 

■? 

.784, 

^n 

S8°40' 

vnJ 

.7181 

.930S 

■7873 

2.9 

S8-y 

,,=  40 

.7JOI 

.9300 

.7902 

JJOJO' 

.7112 

.9291 

.7930 

,2070 

33=  ff 

ii°    lO' 

9.7142 
.7162 

2X> 

9,92(4 
.9276 

.8 

9-7958 

2.8 
2.8 

a.8 

58°  0' 

57°  SO* 

.7986 

,,'  ^ 

.7=82 

.tel4 

,1986 

„»y 

■73°- 

.S042 

.1958 

srvJ 

■73J2 

,9252 

.8070 

■'930 

p",o' 

■7342 

1.9 

1-9 

.9244 

.8097 

r( 

.1903 

57°  itf 

33°  0' 

9.9230 

9,8.2. 

o.'87. 

57°  ff 

!3°  >»' 

.7380 

.9228 

% 

■l\^ 

■1847 

56°  sc 

,,,-!0^ 

.7400 

1.9 

.9219 

t^l 

-74 '9 

.9211 

.8 

:i 

■9 

■9 
.9 

■"79* 

U=4rf 

■7438 

rA 

,.76, 

34°  Itf 

T7476 

1,9 
I.S 

=■7 
2.7 

■'737 

56°  0' 

55°  so" 

9,9186 
.9177 

9.8290 
■8317 

0,1710 

■7494 

.1683 

14=  »■ 

,9169 

■«^44 

.1656 

«^  3° 

■753' 

'■F 

.9160 

-Kl7^ 

.1629 

5S°3o' 

34°  SO* 
33°  0- 

^st-n 

1.8. 

.9142 

:i 

■9 
■9 

-9 
■9 

.8425 

2.7 

.'S75- 

55°"*' 
55°  tf 

9.7S86 

9')"34 

9.8452 

O..S48 

„"    ,0' 

■7«H 

■9'?S 

.8479 

J-7 

3i=!</ 

.71,22 

.9116 

54°  40' 

J5°3»' 

.7640 

-S?13 

'f 

-'467 

54°  30' 

35°  S* 
3ff=  0' 

.7675 

'■7 

"^9^8? 

-9 

9.3613 

2.7 

.1414 

54°  10' 

9.7692 

o..,S7 

36=  10' 

■9 

.8639 

-nbi 

53°  5°' 

.006. 

.i 

53°  40- 

HP  !fl 

■7744 

.9052 

.8692 

.1308 

53°  30' 

-7761 

.9042 

.8718 

If  -M 
37=  0' 

-777a 

1-7 

.9033 

■9 

.b745 

2.6 

-1255 

S3"  'o- 
53°  0' 

9.9023 

9,877: 

cr.1229 

•.rvJ 

.7811 

.9014 

■8797 

,l20j 

52°  so- 

.,828 

.9004 

-9 

.8824 

.7«44 

-8995 

.1150 

52°  30- 

C«.. 

D.l'. 

Sin. 

D.l'. 

Cot. 

D.l'. 

Tui. 

Angle. 

1 

k           ^ 
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■ 

LocAKiTHMic  Functions  ov  Angli 

i-CmtiHieJ. 

■ 

AnBle. 

Stn. 

9.78H 

D,l'. 

Cob.    !D.1'. 

T«n. 

D.  1'. 

Cot. 

J7"  30' 

9.8995 

9.8850 

0.1150 

s?=y 

37"  40' 

.7SG1 

.89SS 

.S876 

1.6 

2.6 

.1124 

52°  x/ 

^^^1 

it  50' 

^S77_ 

1.6 

■.S97S 

10 

.8902 

.1098 

U°id 

■ 

38"  10' 

3S°  id 

9-7893 

1-7 
1.6 

9.«9ti5 

lo 

9.892s 

2.6 
2.6 
2,6 

0.1072 

5'"  40' 

:;?;s 

.8955 
■«945 

:&■ 

.1046 

^^ 

■794< 

1':^ 

.S935 

.9006 

■0994 

5'°3rf 

J^-^" 

-7957 

■8925 

■  -903* 

.0968 

Sl°2tl' 

^^^H 

SS^SO" 

■797.1 

t.6 

^21L 

10 

■ 

,9058 

2.6 

J394* 

5'^  '<■' 

^H 

39°  lo* 

9-79S9 

'■5 

9.8905 

9-90S4 

2.6 

o.o>jl6 

5V  & 

50^5°' 

.B004 

.8895 

.9110 

<^ 

,B020 

.884 

M 

•9135 

2.6 

.0S65 

s'^-'i^ 

35°  30' 

.8035 

.S874 

.9161 

.0839 

5rf=3rf 

39°  40' 

,!oS" 

i.d 
'■5 
"■5 

.SS64 

.9187 

■0S13 

SC^2rf 

I 

39"  5°' 
flo"  10' 

9.So8t 

_^53_ 
9.S843 

I.I 

.921a 

2:^ 

2.0 

.078S 

"^O70' 

.0731, 

Stf'io' 
CO   0' 

9-9^38 

.9.*64 

.»«,(, 

40°  w- 

.Sin 

'■5 

.SS'i 

.9289 

3-6 

.0711 

40"  30' 

.8.35 

.S8I0 

■93 'S 

.oCSs 

i'l  "■  .:■"'' 

40"  40' 

.Si.jo 

'■5 

.8800 

■9341 

.OtijT 

40°  so* 

■Sts! 

M 

'■5 
1.4 

,8789 

■93« 

ai 

-of'H 

JV'      !>/ 

■ 

M"  0' 

_2£l«_ 

9.S77S 
.8767 

,A 

9-939* 

2.6 

'o.ofjoS 

4»    0' 

4S--V 

.8134 

-9417 

41°  JO* 

.8,5s 

.8756 

ISI 

■°ii7 

4S'io' 

*'o-^ 

.S.lj 

M 

'■4 
,1.4 
■j-l 
«"4 

■?"5 

2:1 

■osJ-t 

4*JC 

41°  4°* 

.S.J7 

■S7J3 

■9494 

.0500 

iS'.\/ 

1 

*2"  0' 

.S.>4l 

.8722 

i:i 

-95  "5 

'■5 

2.6 

^04^ 
^^30 

4S-  10* 

.8183 

99544 
.9570 
■9595 

.tJ^30^ 

.8197 

.81,76 

4:t 

.0379 

47°  y 

42°  40 

.S31. 

.X„„5 

.9646 

*5 

-OJS4 

47'' s 

43^  0' 

"0  -'°; 

■83*4 

9.S33S 

-835' 
.Sj,,j 

1-4 

■3 

■So?,! 

'! 

9.9*'97 
■97" 
■9747 

^■5 

.OJi9 
00303 

.o'7S 

-<''5i 

«'■"■ 

47=0' 

!sois 

13"  3°' 

.SJ78 

■.8606 

.9772 

u 

.oAi 

V) 

43'-^  40' 

.S391 

1,4 
■'■3 
.>3 

.8594 

.9798 

Vi 

43*  S"' 
44"  0' 

44°  to' 

-Ass. 
9-8418 
-843' 

.8s8. 

1.3 

.9823 
9.9S48 
.9874 

^-5 

oois* 

45") 

9.8569 
■SSS7 

ais(j 

44"  M' 

.8444 

■Sms 

-9899 

■»-s 

44°3rf 

-8457 

■J 

.853^ 

'-3 

,99*4 

25 

joojb 

ls»i 

44"  40' 
44=  S'' 

:US 

1-3 
'-3 

So^ 

'■3 

.9949 
^9975^ 

n 

45*1 
43^1 

')S4')5 

9S495 

Co.. 

D.l'. 

«in. 

D.  I'. 

Col. 

t>.  1'. 

Tun. 

AiH^ 

■ 

L 

J 

I 

J 
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A. 

SIp. 

Cob.     1 

A. 

sill. 

Co«. 

A. 

Bin. 

Co*. 

0° 

lO' 

20' 

^ 

so' 
2° 

to' 

jo' 

i 

so' 
10' 

i 

4" 
10' 

40* 
SO' 
5^ 
irf 

so' 

J2 

50' 
6° 

lO* 

30' 

I 

7° 
rtf 
20- 

30' 

0000 

90= 

10' 

89° 

10' 

10' 

87<^ 

s°; 
40' 
30' 

ao' 
lo- 
80" 

id 

I 

10' 

8n= 

50' 
40' 
30J 

g: 

30' 
20' 
10' 

83= 

so' 
40' 
30' 

9P 
10' 
30' 
3.; 
40 
so' 
9° 
10' 
»' 

-fj 

SO' 

10' 

20' 

30; 
40 

5°' 
11^ 

10' 
20' 

50' 
12^ 

10' 
20' 

?: 

50' 

13 

\<J 

Jo' 
.\o' 
so' 
!!■- 
lo- 

2d 

^^. 

SO- 

-1305 
i3?i 

,1421 

.1449 

.■47S 

,1507 

.1516 

,9914 

-99" 

,9907 

10' 

82'=' 

li 
g: 

lO" 

'10' 

80f 

5°; 

§ 

10' 

-; 

30 

!0' 
10' 

so; 

40 

10' 
10' 
70= 

1 

10^ 

75° 

15^ 

lO' 

1 

id 

50' 
17° 
10' 

20' 

so- 
i 

10' 
1 

10' 
::o' 
,!<■' 

Ad 
5-' 

10' 

20- 

id 

id 

20' 
30' 

■^S88 

•9659 

76° 

lO* 

74c 

50; 

i 

id 

730 

i 

lO* 

720 

S2 

30; 
71° 

i 

lo- 
70'' 

so; 

1 

10' 
00° 

so' 

^ 
20' 

JO' 

so; 

4C- 
30' 

.001909     1 
.005818     1 

■x^TT]     I 

.011635 

.OI4S44 

9999 

.261b 
.2644 
.2672 
.2700 
.2728 
.2756 

3?; 

.2840 

,2868 
.2S96 
.2924 
.2951 
.2979 
.3007 

■J'45 

.J20I 

3^-iS 

33 '_^ 
3365 

34^ 
3U^ 
3475 
-!50-' 

;ss7 

,9652 
.9644 
■963& 
.9628 
.9621 

_;96lJ 

.9605 
•9596 

.9588 

.95S0 

^57i 
-9';63 

.9K99 
.9S94 
.9S90 

.01745* 

9998 

.02036 

.02908 

.03199 

999S 
9997 
9997 
9996 
mi', 

-H64 

.9877 

\8i 

.1650 

ii 

.98(3 

,03490 

9914 

.0J7K1 
.04071 
.0436^ 
-04653 
04943 

'^993 
9092 
9990 

■9555 
.9546 

.9S-'o 

i.»S 

.98i8 
■9^33 
.9S37 
-9822 
.9S16 

.05234 

9986 

.9502 

9474 
.9405 

-94fiS 

.05514 
.05S14 

,06105 
-06395 
.06685 

9985 
99S3 
9981 
99S0 
9973 

'937 
1965 
"994 

SOJ2 

2o;i 
=079 
2.0S 
=  130 
2164 
2193 

.98 11 

.9799 

■9793 
-9781 

.06.J76 

9976 

.07266 

.0S136 
.0S42C 

9974 
9971 
9969 
9967 
9904 

.9446 
.9436 
.9436 
-94 '7 
.9407^ 

■9.197 
-9387 
.9377 
-9i{'7 
■93S'i 
934(5 

.9769 
.9763 
-9757 
.9750 

.08716 

996s_ 
9959 
0957 
9954 
995' 
9n.)8 

J94' 
9939 
')93*i 
9932 
9929 

JJ900S 
.09295 
■095SS 

i 

.2447 
.2476 
.2504 

*53^ 

.2S60 

■9730 

■97' 7 

•>7°3 
,96.j6 
.9689 
.9O81 
.9674 
.9O67 

■>0453 

.■!SS4 

■9336 

-10742 
.11031 
.11320 
.tllx>9 

.1.895 

31-11 

log 

jS 

.174(' 
3773 
.3S00 

■93^5 
.93 '5 
.9304 

.9-'93 

.9272 
.9261 
.9250 
-9^39 

.12.87 

99JS 

.'3053 

9922 
99  IS 
9914 

.^5^^ 

.9''39 

Co.. 

Bill. 

A. 

Cn-. 

Hin. 

A. 

Cut. 

Hin. 

A. 

I 

^■662 
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■ 
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■ 

A. 

sic. 

Cos. 

A.   1  Sin. 

Co.. 

A. 

sin. 

Cot 

"l 

1827 

91J9 

,0' 

30^|.S0OQ 

.8660 

60= 

-Irf 

.60S8 

.7934  »: 

40' 

* 

.7916 

■ 

SO' 

9216 

07= 

so' 

,5050 

■5075 
Sioo 

.86ji 
.8Gl5 
.8601 

40' 

lO' 

SS^ 

1«' 

23' 

3907 

9205 

biS7 

.78J.0 

filJln 

.;S62 

■ 

396. 
3987 
4014 

9182 

9171 
9' 59 

30' 
zo' 

Stis 

3o| 

.6202 
,6215 
O248 

.7808 

I 

sis° 

■857' 

-8S57 

I 

5°' 

24° 

4041 

9147 

06^ 

.5200 
,5225 

■8  4> 
.8^26 
.8511 

g 

5<y 

4067 

9>3S 

6291 

■777' 

IQ' 

■4094 

9124 

b\\t 

■77S3 

■ 

ao' 

41» 

9112 

9100 

10' 

32° 

R8° 

»' 

;i^ 

K 

.K4S0 

40' 

POSS 

20' 

40' 

.618. 

■ 

2SP 

4100 

907  s 

OS'^ 

lO" 

,0- 

.534K 

■5171 

.8450 
.8414 

;o' 

lo- 

SO' 
40= 

6^ 

.;67« 

MP 

4M6 

9063 

.,(*. 

lO' 

so' 

40' 

.5398 

.84.8 

in' 

.764. 

1* 

41.' 

.^^x^ 

.8403 

w' 

647; 

.761, 

♦>■ 

p 

1 

10' 

so' 

■433' 
43^8 

9016 
9C13 
9001 

10' 

M' 

lO* 

34° 

■544'' 
■547' 
■5495 
55'9 

■SS44 

■  S568 

.8387 

67^ 

20' 

lO* 

66° 

«o 

10' 

5 

■6S39 

a 

s 

Id 

1 

•837" 
■83S5 
■8339 
.8323 

■8107 

4384 

89K8 

.7S47 

%4io 
■4436 
4462 

4488 

SI 

.6648 

.75« 
■7509 

..7490 

.5_S9» 

,8290 

27° 

lO'    ~ 

4514 

03^ 

20' 

SO- 

■5640 
■5«4 
,5688 

.8258 
.8241 

I 

5'>' 
fo' 

■74SI 

AS' 

4S40 

S910 

.66<J1 

^,66 

SS97 

^V\ 

-74» 

?o' 

.¥>' 

10' 

.8192 

BS~ 

1* 

.67S6 

If 

4D' 

464J 

88^7 

■  r/ 

nfin 

8.Tr 

tn' 

40' 

(•T?- 

■7353 

28'- 

8819 

02° 

20' 

.8124 

40' 

W' 

'*7W 

^7333 
.73>4 

itf 
47' 

4&9S 

43' 

083O 

83l6 

& 

4746 
4772 
4797 

8??4 

40' 

36° 

IrV 

^S 

54= 

30' 

6S62 

6884 
690? 

■7*74 
.7ii4 

I 

.80QO 

29^" 

lO' 

4S4S 

01'^ 

so' 

Jo' 

.So;6 

,o'' 

*4° 

lO- 

6926 

.7114 

so' 

8746 

.■•■"''  '''!*'  ■^";"    jD' 

6947 
6967 

■7"  93 

4S74 

87,a 

■7"  73 

4899 

40' 

2(y 

(-(W 

3>^ 

4924 

S704 

lo' 

irf 

»■ 

4"' 

4950 

ii^    .■tM.i    .74.)^     so' 

•toy. 

.^v^i\3s^ 

4')75. 

H.,jS 

«'   .ujiis    -795'    40' 
30    .6o3S   .7^34    y' 

josoi 

-7091  i  'o* 

5000 

7071 

.707']«- 

<■«.     1 

Sin. 

A. 

roF..!   sin.      A. 

Cot 

KI- 

♦• 

L 

1 

1 
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« 

A. 

T»D. 

Cot. 

A. 

Tan 

Cot. 

A. 

Tmi 

Got. 

.000000 

» 

50' 

■5°: 

■3'7 

'346 

7.5953 
7,4287 

s 

15^ 

10- 

■26-9 

3-73= ■ 

75= 

SO' 

.002909 

343.7737 

.2711 

3.6891 

20' 
30' 
4Q 

.00581 S 
Xitt  bif, 

171.8854 
114.5887 
Ss.5398 

5°" 
S° 

10* 

1376 

7,2687 

jo' 
83" 

5°* 

20' 

.2742 
.2773 
.2805 

3.&470 
3.6059 
3-S'iSt' 

4C 

1 

'405 
I4.!5 

7."  "54 

"6:^2 

50' 
10' 

.014545 

66.7501 

10' 

80'= 

50' 

20' 

.465 

1495 
1524 

6,8169 
6.(912 
6.5606 

1 

50' 
100 
lof 

.2S67 
.2.S59 

3.5261 
JJS74 
3-449S 

74= 
SO* 

1 

57-../X. 

■omsfi " 

49.1035 

so* 

023^8 

42,9641 

40- 

so' 

iSS4 

6.4348 

10' 

»)' 

.293" 

3-4>24 

^' 

i? 

.02615 
.o;i)io 

34'367S 

i; 

0° 

lO* 

:SS4 
76u 

6.3  tjS 

Sl'^ 

so' 

i' 

,2962 
.2994 

3-37S9 
3.3402 

^ 

■ 

6.1  ■170 

so" 
10' 

,03  rot 

31  ^4.6 

10' 

88'^ 

30' 

1644 

'67., 

60844 

5°" 

17° 
10' 

J02( 

j_3052 
3  27'>9 

lO* 

73' 

SO' 

1 

.03401 

2S6j6l 

3085 

.03783 

l64jll 

5"' 

t"      ■ 70 . 

3  .'37' 

so' 

■'H07S 

20' 

3121 

32041 

40' 

30' 

JD436O 

3°! 

3153 

31716 

30- 

40' 

.0465S 

^, 

lo- 

j'H 

31397 

20' 

so' 
3° 

10' 

,04040 

50' 
18^ 
lo' 

3217 

3^49 

llo''4 

lo* 

1 

-05^41 

T,v,ii 

S"' 

5rf 

2oj 

10777  72^ 
3047;    50* 

■°SSjJ 

1^0750 

■  SSJ 

ro' 

*SSi4 

17  1693  40' 

TOU 

S  -257 

20' 

.!'4 

.0.7^40' 

JO- 

.or,i  iC 

16  U9"  3° 

11'^ 

5346 

70 

3o' 

33  ll 

.-   ,SS-,\  jO' 

■^ 

.ofi4oS 

15  6048  20' 

10' 

1^ 

5U638 

50' 

40 

?37'> 

2    J>^\    20' 

lO* 

.06700 

80^ 

20' 

2004 

»35 

20(H 

49(52 
484^0 

g 

50' 
10° 

10' 

i4M 

344. 

-lill     10' 

2S;;c     SO- 

-oC-993 

~i4iW7 

.072SS 
.07573 

1 1  7=''7 

so' 

0' 

.^L          ^           4 

^'. 

.07V 

'-           ■-                ; 

4°' 

.0S163 

' 

SO- 

IC/ 

,08456 

.„      ,  ;, 

.08745 

~i7 

■- 

.09042 

It'   J";. 

;722S 

S'^ 

;!0' 

■09J3S 

1                                                                   4    -O"!? 

x'    370b 

2C585 

4tf 

Jf' 

.0./.J9 

r                        1                  MV^ 

77° 

JO*    J739 

2O74O 

JO" 

40' 

.09923 

4  2747 

SO' 

!'>'     377: 

2f5M 

20' 

V 

5^ 
10' 

.10116 

". 

4^193 
4  .651 
41126 

40' 

ro' 

.10510 

~5S'14 

1 

J401 

243J 

.M  ''                          ** 

.10S03 

;o' 
30; 

.1(095 
.11314 

8  77'      jo' 

50- 

2462 

4061: 

2491 

40108 

7(. 

,        ..-..,  JV,' 

40' 

.11  CSS 

85^,;    .'O' 

10' 

i5-"4 

T9"rr7 

=;o' 

40' 

3J73  ^S'72 

20' 

SO' 

■"■}^3 

8U0   lu' 

3(/ 

40' 

5°" 

4000 

^45to 

10' 

70 
10' 

..«;S 

8 '44 

83 

:ri7l  is.-oi 

3°; 

22° 
10' 

4040 
4074 

MMS 

08 

S°' 

■«2574 

7ysJo 

«>' 

..18O9 

77704 

40' 

so" 

2048]  3  7760 

lo" 

20' 

24342 

40- 

30' 

-■3165 

7  515* 

J— 

IS-- 

Jt'7''  3  73^' 

73 

30- 

414= 

24.4= 

_30^ 

Cot. 

Ton. 

A. 

Cot.1  Tiin. 

\. 

ZZ     T.^ 

A. 

u 

1 

1 

h 

L 

i 

d 

■ 

664 

1 

EXl'EKIMENTAL   ENCtNEEKING.                    V 
Natural  Functions  of  Ki*c\x.%—Ce»ti'tued.                ■ 

1 

* 

A. 

Tan. 

Cot. 

A. 

Tan 

Cot. 

A. 

Tu. 

Col. 

SO' 
23° 

lo' 

20' 

so' 
24" 

10' 

ao' 
25° 

i; 

so' 
28^ 

10' 

ao' 

50' 
27° 

10' 

»' 
30' 

40' 

so' 
28° 
lo- 

!»' 

JS 

5°' 
20° 

lo' 

20' 

4d' 

50' 
30° 

414a 
-1176 
4310 

2.4142 
2-3945 
a.37SO 

10' 
67° 

10' 

66° 

% 

10' 

is: 

10' 

64° 

lo- 
63° 

%• 
S 

lO* 

62° 

% 

10' 

61" 
60^ 

30° 
10' 

20* 

% 

5°' 
31° 

lO- 
20' 

,? 

50' 

32° 
10' 

20' 

? 

33° 

10' 
ao* 

1? 

SO' 
34° 

loi 

20' 

35^ 

10' 
20' 

36^ 

lO* 

^■^^ 
40 

SO* 
37" 

lO* 

20' 
30' 

■  5774 

1.712 

60° 

30 
20' 

lo- 
69° 

10' 

68° 

5: 
S 

10' 
57" 
so- 
li 
to' 
56° 

£ 

10' 
55' 
50' 

t: 

10' 
54^ 

is; 
g; 

lo- 

s: 

30' 

li 

5°' 
38° 
lo- 
20' 
30* 
40' 
SO" 
39° 

10* 

20- 

50' 
40° 
10' 
20' 
30" 
40- 
50' 
41° 
10' 
20' 

^ 

SO' 
42° 
lo- 
20* 

4^0-' 
5-^ 
43° 

lo- 

20' 

3t»' 

40- 

so- 
44° 

10' 

20' 

3^ 

40' 

SO' 
45° 

■7673 
.7710 
.7766 

1.303 
>.*9S4 
..287* 

i 

10" 

61° 

S 
S 

10/ 

ttf 

47^ 

1 

irf 
4# 

S 

4ff 

.5890 

1.7205 
1.7090 

•.6753 

■4145 

2-3SS9 

.78,, 

1.1799 

.4279 
■4314 

4417 

'.3369 

2.3183 

2.2637 

.ySto 
7907 
■7954 
.8001 
.8050 

I.2S72 
1.2497 
1.242  J 

.6009 

l.()t.41 

.6044. 

.6o38 
-61 2S 
.6168 
.6208 

'.6s34 
1.6426 
1.6319 
1.6212 

1.6107 

■4452 

.«oql 

44S7 

■4SS7 

2.21S6 
J.II13 
2.1943 
»-'775 
a.  (609 

Ji,4S 
.8.9S 
^«3 
.819. 
83*. 
-8»i 

IE 

1.2276 

U*J3 
1.213' 

•,^ 

i 

.6249 
.6239 
■6330 
.637" 
.6412 
.6451 

1.6003 

1.5900 
1.5798 
1.5697 

'■5597 
1.5497 

.4663 

2.1445 

.4699 
■4734 

.4841 

2.1  2H3 

2.1123 

2.0655 

.6494 
.6536 

.666] 
.6701 

1.5  W 

1.530: 

1.520, 

'.5013 

1.4919 

-4877 

2.0503 

IS 

.8899 

.89« 

1.1504 

•49' 3 
.5022 

.5059 

2.0353 
2.0204 

a.oos7 
1.9912 

1.976S 

1.1303 
1.1237 
1.1171 

674s 

1.4S26 

6873 
6916 
6959 

1.4170 

■S095 

1.9626 

^9004 
9057 

9217 

I.I  lot 

■5' 32 
.S169 

■S^3 
.S.So 

1.9486 
1-9347 
1. 92 10 

t.1041 

'■0977 

7002 
'X 

T33 
7177 
7221 

1.4281 

14193 
1.4106 
1.4019 

.S3I7 

,.»!I07 

93^5 
9380 
943S 
9490 

?I2? 

1.0724 

■53S4 

■5467 

-5505 

1.8S46 
1.S41S 
1.819. 
1.816s 

l«66J 
1.0599 
1.0538 
1.0477 
Ifl4i6 

726s 
73'o 
7355 
7400 
7445 
7490 
1S|.6 

7627 
7673 

1.1764 

..36i*. 
I -3597 
"■3SM 
'■343' 
■335' 
1.3270 

.SS43 

1.8040 

9713 
9770 
9827 

9sal 

094^ 

1.0355 
1.0295 
1*135 

i«>5i 

,5696 
■573S 

1-7675 
1.7S56 
1.7437 

1.3190 
1.3"' 
1.3032 

■S774 

'■732' 

1     tot. 

T.n. 

A. 

1  CoU  1  Tan. 

A. 

Cot. 

T». 

A. 

h. 

1 
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VI. 

TABLE  OF  COEFFICIENTS,  STRENGTH  OF  MATERIALS. 


Cast-iron 

Averafi^e 

American  ordnance 

Repeatedly  melted 

Wroughi-iron — . 

Finest  Low-  (  with    grain 

moor  plates :  \  across    ' ' 

D  . .      .  i  with 

^"^K^-»'°"-1  across    - 

Bars,  finest 

Bars,  ordinary 

Bars,  soft  Swedish 

Wire 

Steel— 

Mild-steel  plates 

Axle  and  rail  steel 

Crucible  tool-    **    

Chrome  **      

Tungsten  **    

oteei  wire ••••.■••   .••••« 

Piano-wire 

Copper — 

Cast 

Rolled  

Wire,  hard  drawn 

Brass 

Wire 

Qun-roetal 

Phosphor  bronze 

Zinc,  cast.  ■ . . 

Zinc,  rolled 

Tin 

Lead 

Timber — 

Oak 

White  pine 

Pitch-pine 

Ash 

Beech 

Mahogany 

Stone- 
Granite 

Sandstone 

Limestone 

Brick 


Ultimate  Strength. 
Tons  per  Square  lach.. 


Tension. 


7 

14 
15-20 

27-29 

24 
22 

27-29 

25 
19-24 

25-50 

26-32 

30-45 
40-65 

80 

72 

70 
150 

10-14 

15-16 

28 

8-13 
22 

11-23 

15-26 

2-3 
7-10 

2 
0.9 

3-7 
U-3i 

4 
4-7 
4-6 
4-7 


Com- 
pression. 


25-65 
42 

36-58 
60-75 


20 


35 
5 


4 

2i 

2-4 
4 
3i 

2i-5 

Ii-2i 

ii-3 
i-6 


Shearing. 


9-13 
II 


^18-22 


H 
n 

3 
(A 

o 

a 


10-14 


Moduli. 
Tons  per  Sq.  Inch. 


Elasticity. 


5«00 

to 
6000 


12,000 

to 
13.000 


Rig. 


Et 


1300 

to 

2500 


50CO 


\ 

I 
J 


12,000 

to 
13,000 

i3»ooo 

7000 

8000 
5500 
6400 
4500-6000 
6000 

5500 

1000 

800 
600 
950 
750 

650 


5000 

to 

5200 


2800 
1500 
2200 
1700 
2400 


From  Vol.  XXIL,  Encyc.  Britannica. 


EXPEKIMENTAL  EKGtNSBKlNG. 


TEST   OF   CAST   ALUMINIUM    BRONZES. 
[Made  b;  J.  E.  Kress  In  1S91  ai  Siblej-  College  Laboratories.) 


M..H.. 

pcfsT^- 

1 

J 

J 

1 

ModoIL 

Ito. 

1 

J 

1 

1! 

1^ 
1! 

^    II 

1;     i. 
1   1   111 

1"  1    i-^ 

5 

al 

= 

U 

~r 

Al.br.«.... 

7 

? 

j:.l36 

6i,7i(j 

7 

5        S  0 

so. 8     n,»j9.i)ro 

Al.  bronw.. 

90 

J'.,![Bl 

46.570 

5 

7        7 

83 

.J.5       5.696.S* 

3 

5 

95 

.'  473 

33.730 

3g 

I      46 

3 

.6*    ii.S3}.'>°° 

80 

12,018 

18.400 

36 

9 

1. 13;  i7.»»o,oai 

s 

VO 

6.856 

17.066 

S4 

7 

1.56"   9.aoj,6« 

6 

■ja 

s 

5.241 

14. '54 

50 

36 

1  361    ».5g3.'w 

7 

M 

6 

3,094 

11,913 

58 

D3 

itai    g.»3>.a» 

S 

06 

4 

a,  977 

I6,S67 

as 

3 

48 

"13 

T.!«.3«' 

9 

98 

3.048 

13.333 

as 

3 

M 

1.17 

S.9W.'» 

99 

»-a34 

9,776 

5        3 

54 

i.Vfi.'fK 

993 

1.613 

9.514 

6 

4        4 

17 

1.06 

S.)*!-?" 

AI.  bronie." 

■  0.5 

sg-s 

sS.ioj 

71,064 

7 

I        S 

9 

10.6 

6.900.700 

•3 

S 

95 

6,795 

39,131 

S      34 

1-45 

IO.»t4.0«« 

14 

99 

3-448 

S4,986 

U 

6      31 

9 

I7.»««.4«0 

'S 

99 

J.;6; 

16..33 

1  .08      q.H.,.V» 

iC 

7 

(*3 

13.65" 

40.794 

18 

1      28 

6 

'■9   1     q-SST.V 

17  'Pure  copper. 

1,397 

.6,SoS 

17 

0      18.5 

i.io      5.'>J5'-« 

Nos.  10  and  11  were 
follows:  AI,  971099:  siltcc 
Iron,  0.04  to  0.3  per  cent. 


jiiiiiiiiTcially  pure  Al,  with  composition  auuui  •• 
graphitic,  0.1  to  i.o;  hUcoh  combiaed.  0.9  loi.l' 
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VIII. 
WOODEN   PILLARS. 

Experiment  of  Prof.  Lanza  on  pillars  2  to  14  feet  long,  6}  to  10)  inches  in 
diameter,  in  some  cases  slightly  upered  at  the  top.  In  all  cases  they  failed 
by  crushing. 

Ultimate  Resistance  to  Compression. 
Pounds  per  Square  Inch. 


Kind  of  Timber. 

MaxnBum. 

Minimum. 

Mean. 

While  Oak 

Yellow  pine .... 

4450 
5452 

3006 
3604 

3470 
4544 

The  following  series  of  tests  were  made  at  the  Watertown  Arsenal  oa 
rectangular  posts  with  a  length  of  from  5  to  28  feet  and  a  sectional  area  ranging 
from  37  to  140  square  inches.  In  the  table  /  is  the  length  of  post,  s  the  least 
side  of  cross-section  in  inches,  and  f  the  ultimate  compression  in  pounds  per 
square  inch. 


White  Pine. 

YeUow  Pine. 

l-^t 

/ 

Ratio  of 
Decrease. 

/-4-# 

f 

Ratio  of 
Decrease. 

0  to  10 

2500 

I. loo 

oto  15 

^(OOO 

1. 00 

10  to  35 

2000 

0.80 

15  to  30 

3500 

0.88 

35  to  45 

1500 

0.60 

30  to  40 

3000 

0.75 

45  to  60 

1000 

0.40 

40  to  45 

2500 

0.63 

45  «o  50 

2000 

0.50 

1 

50  to  60 

1500  . 

0.38 

LARGE  WOODEN   BEAMS. 

The  following  is  a  general  summary  of  the  tests  by  Prof.  Lanza  on  wooden 
beams  of  an  average  section  of  12  X  4  inches,  and  were  tested  on  span  lengths 
of  about  18  feet. 


Kind  of  Timber. 


Spruce 

White  Pine. 

Oak 

Yellow  pine 


Maximum  Fibre  Strain  /  =  Mt  •¥■  /.     Pounds  per  Sq.  Inch. 


Maximum. 


5,878 
6,415 

7,659 
11,360 


Minimum. 


2995 
3438 
4984 
5092 


Mean. 


4884 
480S 

6075 
7292 


Safe. 


3000 
3000 
4000 
5000 


STRENGTH    OF   METALS   AT    DIFFERENT   TEMPERATURES. 

[ExrmiutjiTa  or  A.  L>  Chatkukk,  Paus.  iS«i.] 

Cast-bkass. 

Sireogtb  remainB  abouL  constani  nniit  500"  C. 


Ccnliifnidi;. 
Dcg- 

Brukinit-lMd 

»;=■& 

"5 

19.457 

o.a4 

'55 

17.864 

0.71 

330 

17.508 

0.55 

480 

0.89 

n,677 

690 

5.660 

D.71 

T™«.««rc 

■s&- 

D=B- 

p.rSqj.^,I„ch. 

DtinihiaQ/TcU. 

'5 

21,614 

■      5.7 

8     30 

140 

33,581 

230 

30.5S4 

6     30 

18.717 

300 

i7,H4 

17     0 

350    . 

15.574 

1.4 

16    0 

■l<5 

9.031 

1   30 

per  Square  I  neb. 

1 

KloDmiiem  in  j.,™    | 

PeTc'm.             i 

15 
320 

49.183 
46,168 

30,380 

30-7                 : 
37-0                1 

33. a             ' 

IMPORTANT  PROPERTIES  OF  FAMILIAR  SUBSTANCES. 


IMPORTANT  PROPERTIES  OF   FAMILIAR  SUBSTANCES. 


Metal9  from  3a*  to  aia*— 


Aluminium..  .. 

Antimony 

Bismuth 

Brass  

Copper  

Iron,  cast 

Iron,  wrouflrht.. 

Gold  

Lead 

Mercury  at  32*. 

Nickel , 

Platinum 

Silver 

Steel  ... 

Tin J 

Zinc J 


Stones — 

Chalk 

Limestone 

Masonry 

Marble,  sn^ay  . 
Marble,  white. 

Woods- 
Oak 

Pine,  white . . . 


Mineral  substances- 
Charcoal,  pine 

Coal,  anthracite. . 

Coke 

Glass,  white. 

Sulphur 


Liquids — 

Alcohol,  mean. 
Oil,  petroleum. 
Steam  at  aia".. 
Turpentine.... 
Water  at  6a«... 

Solid- 
Ice  at  3a" 

Gases — 

Air  at  3a* 

Oxygen 

Hydro^n. 


Specific 
Gravity. 
Water,  i. 


Carbonic  acid. 


6z  to  a. 65 
6.71a 

l:r 

8.788 
7.5 

7-744 
19.358 
ii.3Sa 

«3  598 

8  800 

16.000 

10.474 

7i834 
74391 

7.«9« 


a.  784 
3.156 
a.  340 
a. 686 
a.  650 


.86 
.55 


•44 
«.43 
1. 00 
a. 89 
a. 03 


.0006 
.87 
1. 000 


.933 


.00133 
.00127 
.000089 
.00198 


Specific 

Heat. 

Water,  x. 


•9ta 

.0508 
.0308 

.0939 

.09a 

.1398 

.1138 

.0334 

•03x4 

•0333 
.X086 

.0324 
.056 
.X165' 
.056a: 

•«>953 


.ai49 
.3174 

.3 

.2694 

.3158 


•57 
•65 


.3415 
.341Z 

.303 

.1977 
.2026 


.6588 

•847 

.416 

1. 000 


.504 


.338 
.3413 
3»93'5 

.32 10 


Absorbing 
and  Radiat- 
ing Power  of 

Bodies  in 
UniUof  Heat 

per  Square 
Foot  for  Dif- 
ference of  !•. 


.049 
.0337 

.648 

.566 

.X339 


.0265 

I  •  •      •  • 

.0439 
.049 


.6786 

.735 
•735 
.735 
•735 


73 
73 


Conducting 

Power  in 

Units  ot  Heat 

per  square 

Foot  of  Sur 

face  with 

Difference 

of  i». 


•5948 
X.480 

■  ■  •  ■  •  • 

X.0853 


5x5.0 
333.0 
333.0 

XX3.0 


835.0 


a8.o 
3a.4 


•748 


6.6 


Weight 

in 
Pounds 


Per 
cu.  in 
o.xxoo 

0.3428 

0.3533 
0.3930 

0.3179 
0,3707 
o.sSoi 
0.6965 
0.4106 
0.4918 
o  3183 
0.5787 
0.3788 
o  2916 
0.3637 
o.a6 
Per 

cu.  ft. 

174.0 

197.0 

140.0 

168.6 

165.0 


54.0 
-3i-.6 


27.5 

88.7 

63.5 

180.7 

127.0 


57-5 
55  o 
.050 

54.37 
62.35 


57.5 

.0807 
.0893 
.00559 
.1234 


Melting 

Points. 

Degrees 

Fahr. 


8x0 

476 
1699 
X996 
3a50 


8590 
608 

9640 

3700 

3000 

4000 

446 

680 


^ee  also  pages  310  and  355. 


EXPERIJif&NTAL  BNGINEESING. 


COEFFICIENTS  OF  FRICTION.    (MoRW.) 


No, 

SurlMSCB. 

ConScKnl  oi 
Prktidn. 

4 

y-=t«# 

1+/ 

Wood  on  wood,  dry 

i- 

I3i  to  144 

,„„„ 
111 

15    toigj 

4       to    A\ 

3 

IJIO     3 

3? 

0.3510  .J 
.a    to  .04 
.5    10.6 
.l|tO.>6 

.3    10  .as 
-53 

.„;?.,. 

.56 

■36 

.«3 

■15 
.15  to  .9 

■3 
.0710  .08 

■OS 

,03  to  .  oj6 

.OS? 

4to» 

4.17103.81 

4 

6 

7 
B 
9 

-t 

Leather  on  oak  . .    

13 

K"*")' 

■*         *■        "       oily 

MeuU  on  metals,  dry 

6.671*5 
333 

\A.-i   10  tM 

'7 

S  month      surfaces,      continually 

Smooth  surfaces,  best  results 

Fironze  ou  lignum  vita:,  wet.    ... 

33-3  '">:■" 

Note, — The  above  table  is  defective  since  the  pretsure  per  square  loch  a 
not  given.  The  coefficient  of  friction  diminishes  with  increaae  ol  preMore,  to 
that  in  some  cases  the  total  friclioa  renuuni  coosiant. 
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XII. 

MOISTURE  ABSORBED  BY  AIR. 

The  Quantity  of  Water  which  Air  is  Capable  of  Absorbing  to  the 
Point  of  Maximum  Saturation,  in  Grains  per  Cubic  Foot 

FOR  Various  Temperatures. 


DcfH'ees 

Grains  in  a 

Degrees  . 

Grains  in  a 

Fahr. 

Cubic  Foot. 

Fahr. 

Cubic  Foou 

XO 

I.I 

85 

12.43 

15 

1.31 

90 

14  38 

20 

1.56 

95 

16.60 

25 

1.85 

100 

19.12 

30 

2.19 

105 

22.0 

32 

2.35 

110 

25.5 

35 

2  59 

IJ5 

30.0 

40 

3.06 

130 

42.5 

45 

3.61 

141 

58.0 

50 

4.24 

157 

85.0 

55 

4.97 

170 

112.5 

60 

5.82 

179 

138.0 

65 

6.8i 

188 

166.0 

70 

7.94 

195 

194.0 

75 

9.24 

212 

265.0 

80 

10.73 

XIII. 

RELATIVE   HUMIDITY  OF  THE  AIR. 


Difference  of 

Temperature  of 

the  Air  and 

Dew-point. 

Temperature 

of  Air. 

3a»  Fahr. 

Temperature 

o{  Air. 

TO*  Fahr. 

Temperature 

0/  Air. 

95*  Fahr. 

0 

100 

100 

100 

I 

96 

97 

97 

2 

92 

93 

94 

3 

88 

90 

91 

4 

85 

87 

88 

5 

81 

84 

86 

6 

78 

8r 

83 

7 

74 

78 

80 

8 

71 

76 

78 

9 

63 

73 

75 

10 

65 

7» 

73 

12 

6u 

66 

68 

14 

54 

61 

64 

16 

50 

57 

60 

18 

45 

53 

56 

20 

41 

49 

53 

22 

38 

46 

49 

24 

34 

42 

46 

EXPERIMENTAL  ENGINEERING. 

TABLE   OF   BEAUM^Vs    HYDROMETER   SCALE    WITH    CORRE- 
SPONDING  SPECIFIC   GRAVITIES. 
Fob  Liquids  LiaiiTUR  than  Water.     Tkmp.  60°  Fahr. 


'^ 

Specific 

Be,um< 

Specfic 

^^^ 

Specific 

e«.»< 

gp«& 

Gr-vily. 

Gf».ily. 

Gravity. 

Gnrlly 

10 

1-0000 

3> 

0.8695 

Sa 

0.769 J 

73 

05S96 

o.gyii) 

3a 

0.8641 

53 

0.7650 

74 

o.6E(.3 

0-9859 

33 

O.S588 

54 

0.7608 

7S 

0,6839 

13 

0.5790 

34 

0.853c. 

55 

0.7567 

76 

0.6796 

"4 

0.9732 

35 

0.8484 

56 

o,75a6 

77 

0.6763 

IS 

0.9655 

36 

0.8433 

57 

0.74S6 

78 

0.6730 

16 

0.95S9 

37 

0.8383 

58 

0.7446 

79 

a66,8 

'7 

O0S23 

33 

0.8333 

59 

0.7407 

80 

0.6666 

18 

0,9459 

39 

0.8184 

60 

0.7368 

Si 

0.663S 

ly 

0.9395 

40 

o.8a35 

61 

0.7339 

S3 

0.6604 

09333 

0.8187 

6a 

0.7390 

83 

0.6S7J 

0.9J71 

4a 

0.8139 

63 

0.7253 

B4 

0.6s4a 

■  o.gaio 

43 

0.809a 

64 

0.7316 

85 

0.6JM 

>3 

a9'50 

44 

0.8045 

65 

0.7179 

86 

0.b4Sl 

■n 

0.9090 

45 

0.8000 

66 

0,714a 

87 

0.6451 

25 

0.903a 

46 

0.79S4 

67 

a7io6 

S3 

o.b4» 

A 

0,8974 

47 

0.7909 

68 

0.7070 

89 

0.6393 

17 

0,8977 

48 

0.7865 

69 

0.703s 

90 

0,6363 

t3 

o.SSto 

0.7821 

70 

0.7000 

ig 

0.8S0S 

50 

0.7777 

7' 

0,6965 

V 

0.8750 

51 

0.7734 

7a 

0.6930 

F 

OR  Liquid 

Heavi 

ER   THAN   tt 

ATER. 

Femp.  6o" 

Fahb. 

Specific 

Beaum^ 

Specific 

Beaum«. 

Specific 

~~ 

Spnifie 

(,r.»lty. 

Gravliy. 

G«»ky. 

Gntiij. 

, 

1.0069 

'9 

1.1507 

37 

1.3435 

55 

1.6111 

0139 

1.1600 

38 

"■3S5I 

56 

1.699) 

3 

1. 1693 

39 

1.3679 

57 

I.64T7 

OzSj 

1.T783 

40 

1.3S09 

58 

5 

0357 

23 

..1S85 

4' 

1.3943 

S9 

i!6Ko 

0431 

24 

I.19S3 

4a 

1.4077 

60 

1-7056 

7 

0^07 

S5 

i.ao83 

43 

1.4815 

61 

1.7161 

8 

0583 

2b 

1.2184 

44 

1.4356 

61 

1-7469 

9 

27 

i.iaSS 

4! 

1.4500 

63 

1.76S2 

{ 

0740 
□Sio 

3B 

ag 

1.3393 
1.2500 

46 

1.4646 

1.4795 

64 
65 

1.79CI 
l.BiJ? 

30 

1.360B 

48 

1.4949 

66 

I-83M 

13 

0934 

3" 

1.3719 

49 

1.5104 

67 

1.8599 

iof>3 

33 

l.M?l 

50 

1.5163 

(A 

1.883. 

15 

1'53 

33 

I. 1946 

51 

■■S4as 

69 

l.9«7fl 

16 

J 

I3J9 

34 
35 

1.3063 
1. 3181 

5* 
S3 

vx 

70 

I.933J 

18 

1.1417 

36 

1.330a 

54 
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PR»- 

SCTHlblo   HMt 

Tdu!  ncnt 

HX. 

^E" 

Tmp.«t„™. 

L.t«.tH«t. 

i1k»c 

Ll».p« 

rrtr.Deg. 

aru. 

B.T.n. 

B.T.U. 

Lba. 

103.00 

103.08 

1043.96 

1145.05 

.0030 

ISfl.Sfl 

136.44 

1036.01 

1153.49 

.0053 

141. S3 

141.87 

1015.20 

1107.13 

.0085 

153.07 

153.38 

1007.23 

1100.03 

.ana 

163. S3 

102.73 

1000.72 

1103.-14 

.0137 

170.13 

170.37 

U05.21 

1163.83 

:0163 

178.91 

177.4) 

B90  47 

1167.80 

.0189 

m.Bl 

183.48 

886,24 

1106.73 

.0^14 

188.81 

188.94 

883.43 

1171.37 

.02i8 

103.34 

198.01 

973.06 

1173.67 

.0261 

187.78 

19S.4B 

873.7(1 

1174.35 

.0589 

SDl.BO 

303.73 

073.60 

1179.53 

.0313 

205.88 

300.70 

870.03 

1170.78 

.U337 

308  08 

210.43 

067.43 

1177.85 

■0363 

319.03 

313.93 

864. B7 

1178.91 

.(1387 

316  39 

217.35 

063.  ftl 

1179.90 

,0(18 

319.41 

sau.*) 

860.10 

1180.83 

.0137 

332.87 

233.11 

858.84 

1181.78 

.0463 

335,20 

320.28 

03a.S4 

1183.63 

.0487 

SO 

337.01 

239.03 

B54.41 

1183.45 

.oan 

21 

S30.G1 

331..  07 

853.57 

1184.34 

.0530 

22 

333,01 

331.21 

BoO.TB 

118^.00 

.0081 

23 

2S5.48 

330.97 

048.07 

118^.74 

.0005 

24 

337. 7S 

230.0a 

947.43 

1186,45 

.0610 

SG 

UO.OO 

211.31 

04.'S.82 

1187.13 

.0631 

28 

8*3.17 

343.53 

944,27 

1167.80 

.0853 

27 

144.  % 

245-67 

M3.77 

1188.44 

.008* 

SB 

24fl,83 

247. }4 

.911.33 

1189,00 

.0707 

se 

348.31 

240.70 

939.90 

1189-67 

.0781 

so 

350.31 

351.73 

838. B2 

1190,30 

.0755 

Bl 

333.13 

253.64 

B37.18 

1190-83 

.0779 

83 

353.06 

365.01 

935.88 

1191-39 

.0803 

83 

263.73 

2S7.S3 

634.00 

1191.113 

.0337 

84 

367.47 

259.10 

683.30 

1193-4fl 

.0851 

se 

259.17 

260.83 

933.15 

1163.93 

.0875 

se 

seo.68 

930,00 

1193.49 

.0809 

87 

363.45 

204  J8 

928.80 

11B3.U8 

:0D32 

Be 

384,04 

2G5.80 

638,07 

1101,47 

.09  n 

se 

aes.Ko 

207. SS 

837.50 

1194,31 

.0970 

40 

S07.12 

208.93 

B26.47 

11M0.41 

.093-1 

41 

S88.6t 

270.46 

635.40 

1185.80 

I0t7 

43 

370.07 

3n,95 

824.35 

1190,31 

104t 

43 

871.50 

373.41 

933.33 

1108,71 

1064 

44 

272.81 

274.85 

823.33 

1187.17 

.1083 

4S 

874.39 

376.38 

021.33 

1197.60 

.1111 

4S 

376.05- 

277.65 

8J0.30 

1188.01 

.1134 

p 

EXPBXIMBIITAL  B/fGtM££KIKa, 

PkopKuiita  Oh  Baiukated  Steam— CflH/iBUrt/. 

\ 

>                p™ 

emirihle^II«l 

ToUl  nml 

IJUEBIBOU. 

1™ 

ic™  Flht. 

icro  ruif. 

^_^9I 

fi 

Fttht.  Dee- 

B.T.U. 

B.T.U. 

RT.U. 

iM 

47 

276. ns 

279.01 

M9,« 

1108.43 

.1168 

« 

278.88 

seo.96 

1118. 46 

1198.SS 

.1181 

49 

278.58 

281.67 

817,54 

1199.21 

.1201 

CO 

280.63 

SS3.96 

916  63 

1199.60 

.UK 

61 

28».0& 

284.24 

815.73 

1109.98 

•ua 

G3 

2S3.S? 

28.'..  J9 

814,85 

1300.36 

.izn 

63 

SB4.6S 

2ge-73 

813.83 

1300.73 

.MM 

54 

235.73 

287.05 

813.13 

1301.00 

.IW 

69 

386  89 

289.15 

819.SB 

1301.44 

.IW 

,                         56 

288.05 

290.33 

911.46 

1301.70 

.\m 

1 67 

289.11 

201 .50 

910.64 

1203.14 

.1388 

^■_ 

290.81 

398.65 

900,63 

1303.48 

.1411 

^^m 

291 -4& 

293.70 

909.03 

1202,82 

.ItM 

H    *" 

m.sa 

S84.S1 

008  24 

1308-15 

.1147 

^1            61 

283.59 

296.01 

007.47 

1303.48 

.1#» 

^^1 

231.66 

297.10 

006.70 

1203.81 

.ISO! 

^H 

295.71 

29S.I3 

005  04 

1204.13 

.IM 

^H 

290.75 

299.-91 

905  30 

1204.41 

.1647 

^^P 

207.77 

800.30 

004.46 

1204.78 

.IM 

^^H          OS 

293.73 

801.33 

003.78 

1305.07 

.im 

1                         67 

2SS-79 

302.36 

oos.ot 

1303.37 

.1«U 

r           « 

800.77 

303.37 

003.99 

isai.e? 

.iw 

89 

801. T5 

304.38 

001.69 

1305-97 

.l<M 

70 

802.71 

305.37 

000.39 

1206^0 

.1681 

n 

803,67 

306.8.1 

000,51 

1206. 5« 

.int 

93 

804.61 

807.82 

890,33 

1206-84 

.1721 

78 

805,53 

308.S7 

893,85 

1207  18 

.na 

■                         t* 

806.47 

809.23 

698.18 

1207.41 

.17» 

»                        76 

307. SS 

810.16 

897.32 

1307.69 

A-m 

^■. 

809.2* 

811.09 

880,37 

ltO7.0e 

.1814 

^B 

BOO. 18 

312.01 

390.33 

1208.14 

.IBM 

^H 

810.06 

813.09 

695..10 

1308.11 

.1887 

^V 

310.04 

813.89 

804.95 

1208,77 

.isn 

^             80 

91I.B1 

8U.7i 

691.33 

1209.04 

.1001 

81 

313.67 

81S.I» 

803.TO 

120».3O 

.IMS 

83 

313.68 

816.46 

883  00 

1300.66 

•'S 

83 

314.36 

317.33 

883.48 

1209.83 

.isn 

1                          84 

315.10 

813,1? 

801.83 

1210.(r7 

.IM 

316.03 

nie.04 

B91.9S 

1310.S3 

.SOlO 

1                              66 

816.63 

319.63 

890.69 

1310  57 

.3011 

87 

817,65 

820.71 

800.10 

1210.83 

.■DBS 

ed 

316.45 

331.64 

8S0.W 

12)1.06 

■25 

8B 

319.94 

323.36 

838.04 

1211.81 

.vm 

eo 

320.03 

323.it 

883,37 

1311.55 

4UI 

01 

320,83 

323.08 

887.80 

1811 .T» 

MH. 

09 

321.59 

834.76 

887,34 

1213.09 

■•K 

t                                  M 

322.86 

835.57 

886, 6S 

13I3.9« 

.SM 

^M.             H 

326.35 

88fl,13 

VMM 

•SH 

■      " 

823! 88 

3i7-13 

835.68 

.MM 

1                           ^ 

1 

^1 

■ 

■ 

■ 

■ 
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Properties  of  Saturated  Steam - 

-CanliHutd, 

tr 

Seiillile  Hut 

Tolal  H'-Dt 

Weight  of 

.R 

.nor. 
*tnTt)u. 

UMDlBwt. 

•Inve 

ODe  Cubic 

l3£ 

Fmht.DeB. 

B.T.T7. 

B.T.U. 

b.t,t;. 

Liu' 

ee 

824.63 

827.90 

885.04 

1313.95 

.3345 

97 

828.87 

328.67 

884,50 

1313.18 

.2260 

se 

320.11 

82S,43 

383.97 

1213.40 

.32SS 

OS 

82S.B4 

330.18 

883.44 

1313.62 

.2300 

100 

827.57 

880.08 

eaa.Bi 

1318.64 

.2380 

101 

828.29 

831.07 

863.89 

1314.06 

,2301 

loa 

^S.OO 

333.41 

881.87 

3BJ4.2a 

.3371 

103 

820.71 

838.14 

881.35 

1214.50. 

.3303 

104 

880.41 

833.88 

880.84 

1314.71 

.Mfif 

103 

831.11 

834.58 

880.34 

1314.93 

.3434. 

loe 

831.80 

835.80 

878.84 

1215.14 

.2404 

107 

83^.49 

336.00 

879.34 

1215.35 

.3475 

IDS 

383.17 

B3a.71 

878.84 

1315.53 

.3406 

100 

333. 8Jt 

337.41 

878.35 

1315.76 

.3619 

110 

331. M 

838.10 

677.86 

1310.07 

.2537 

111 

S8S.1S 

838.79 

877.87 

1318.17 

.3058 

113 

83S.S3 

880.47 

879.80 

1210.37 

.^er» 

118 

886. SI 

840.15 

870,41 

1210.67 

.2090 

114 

887.19 

840.83 

875.04 

1310.77 

.3619 

Its 

837.81 

84t.50 

875.47 

1310.07 

.soto 

llfl 

838.40 

842.10 

875.00 

1317.17 

,3691 

117 

839.10 

342.83 

874. B8 

1217.36 

,2681 

118 

839.73 

843.48 

874.07 

1217.56 

,2703 

lie 

840.88 

844,14 

873.61 

1217.75 

.3723 

120 

840.W 

844.78 

873.15 

1217.04 

.8743 

lai 

S41.ei 

846.48 

872,70 

1218.18 

.3793 

122 

842.33 

818.07 

872,25 

1316.33 

.3731 

us 

343.85 

S48.70 

871.80 

1318.01 

.3808 

134 

843. 4S 

8i7.34 

871.35 

1218.09 

.3823 

13S 

341.07 

347.97 

870.01 

1218,83 

.3843 

126 

344,07 

348. B9 

870.47 

1210.06 

.2863 

137 

345.37 

349.21 

870,03 

1310.30 

.2883 

128 

84.'S.87 

848.88 

869,59 

1310.48 

.3609 

m 

844.49 

350.44 

see. 10 

1310,01 

.2023                  ^ 

130 

847. OG 

851 .OS 

888.73 

1313.79 

.2043                ^H 

1SI 

347.64 

851.06 

869.30 

1218.07 

■ 

139 

848,23 

853.39 

667,68 

1230,15 

.2981                 H 

138 

348.80 

853.88 

867.48 

1230.83 

.3001 

84 

349.38 

358.49 

667-03 

1230.60 

.8030 

3S 

34S.es 

854.03 

866.63 

1230.67 

.8040 

3« 

850,83 

354.64 

866.30 

1320.85 

.3060 

37 

351.08 

859.33 

866.79 

1321.03 

.3070 

38 

851.75 

8i5.81 

665.38 

1321.10 

.3000 

ISB 

853.3! 

856.30 

864.07 

1321.80 

.3118 

140 

853.78 

860.06 

894.06 

1221.53 

.8188 

41 

3S3.81 

357-04 

804.16 

1321.70 

.8159 

42 

3S3  80 

358.11 

863.76 

1 331 .87 

.3178 

43 

854.41 

358.07 

863.86 

1323.08 

.3100 

44 

354.90 

850.94 

893.90 

1323.20 

.3318 

fc                          ^ 

■ 
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^ 

Prope 

rrf^ 

Eoiilbl*  Ha-. 

Tol.i  Hal 

Un^UIC 

.ss. 

uirtit  riB.i, 

H  ^ 

F.hr,  IVg. 

B.T.U. 

B.T,U. 

B.T.O, 

Lb. 

^^H 

S55.50 

B39.80 

883.56 

1333.38 

.3239 

^^1 

350,03 

380. 8S 

883.17 

1333.83 

.3£a9 

^^M        147 

858.67 

!>80.9I 

861.78 

1833.69 
U3S.6S 

.3879- 

^^H        14S 

857-10 

881.48 

861.39 

.3309 

^^1        149 

as?. 63 

soa.oi 

881.00 

1333.01 

.8319 

^^f        ISO 

858.18 

363.55 

860.83 

1328.18 

.8J40 

151 

3J3.08 

383.10' 

860-28 

1333.83 

.3358 

IM 

858. W 

883  61 

838,85 

1323.49 

.SS7« 

153 

;j59.7a 

861.17 

859.47 

1223.Pi 

.3394 

154 

860.28 

864.71 

859.10 

1323.61 

.3418 

IM 

MO.  74 

865.34 

aH.7S 

1383.97 

.3130 

1SS 

861. S8 

865.77 

853.35 

13M.U 

.3448 

1                       157 

361.78 

300.80 

857.98 

1324.38 

.S4M 

1S6 

863. W 

300.83 

857.61 

1334.48 

.3484 

1                       159 

863.77 

807.34 

857.84 

1334.68 

.3508 

leo 

383.37 

367.60 

856.67 

1234.7* 

.8180 

lei 

363.77 

868  88 

858.60 

1224,88 

.8588 

163 

8M.ST 

388.89 

850.14 

1235,04 

,8558 

183 

80i.7fl 

860,41 

855.78 

I22S,I9 

.3577 

104 

Sa5.!5 

389.93 

8.W,4a 

1385,84 

.vm 

m 

885.74 

370  42 

855,08 

1333.49 

.3014 

IM 

866-38 

870.93 

854,70 

1333. 64 

.3C33 

187 

868.71 

871.43 

854,35 

1233.78 

.8853 

lUB 

307.19 

871.83 

853,99 

1335.89 

.8o:t 

^^            1U9 

367.88 

873.43 

aw.  64 

1230.08 

.8890 

K      m 

868.15 

8T3.8d 

653.30 

1320.38 

.8708. 

■          171 

868.98 

878.42 

853,04 

1220.37 

.87ST 

^V 

869.10 

373.91 

853,69 

123-01 

.8748 

^"           173 

369.87 

874.40 

65 J, 35 

1228.08 

.3708 

'                      174 

370.04 

874,89 

851,90 

1220.80 

.8781 

ITS 

370. BI 

875.88 

881,68 

1330.84 

.STOt 

1                          170 

870.07 

878,86 

661.23 

ri27.08 

.sen 

177 

871.44 

876,84 

830.88 

1327.38 

.3813 

173 

371.90 

876. 8S 

850,04 

1237,87 

.8853 

17B 

373.88 

377.30 

850,10 

1227.51 

.8871 

180 

373.83 

317.78 

640,86 

1237.85 

.3689 

.161 

878.37 

878,25 

649.03 

1227,78 

.3907 

1S2 

873,78 

878,73 

649,30 

1327-98 

.3813 

183 

874.18 

878.19 

846,80 

1338, 08' 

.E»M 

184 

874. 83 

878,68 

64»,63 

1328,30 

.3013 

18.1 

87S.08 

880.13 

848. BO 

1328,88 

.3»8V 

188 

375.63 

880,69 

847.68 

1338,47 

.399> 

187 

375.97 

881.05 

647.55 

1233,01 

.4017 

188 

878.41 

881.51 

647  33 

1828.74 

.wa 

189 

379  83 

381,87 

640,90 

1339,87 

.4831 

190 

377.39 

363.43 

846,58 

1389,01 

.(DTt 

191 

377.73 

883,88 

618.38 

1289.14 

.40M 

t»e 

378.18 

383.33 

645,84 

1339.87 

.4107 

193 

378.58 

883. '.8 

W5.68 

m».4i 

.4133 

^ 

^ 
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Properties  of  Saturated  Steam — Continued, 


•bore 
xcro. 

• 

Tempentarc 

Sensible  H«ftt 

above 

aero  Fahr. 

Latent  Beat. 

Total  Heat 
'  above 
aero  Fahr. 

Weight  of  ^ 

One  Coble 

Foot. 

Xbn.per 
'  iq.  in. 

Fahr.  Deg. 

p.T.U. 

B.T.U. 

B.T.U. 

.-Lbs. 

194 
195 
196 
197 
198 
199 
200 

201 
203 
208 
204 
205 
206 
207 
206 
.209 
^210 

879.02 
379.45 
379.97 
380.30 
380.72 
381.15 
381.57 

381.99 
382.41 
382.82 
383.24 
383.65 
384.06 
384.47 
384.88 
385.28 
385.07 

884.23' 

384.671 
•  385.12 
385.56 
386.00 
386.44 
886.88 

887.32 
387.76 
888.10 
388.03 
889.05 
889.48 
889.91 
390.33 
390.75 
«91.17. 

845.80' 

844.99 i 

844.68 

844.86 

844.05 

843.74 

843.43 

843.12 
842.81 
842.50 
842.20 
841.89 
841.59 
841.20 
840  90 
840.69 
S40.39 

1229.64^ 

1229.67, 

1229.80 

1229  931 

2280.06 

12;«).19 

1280.811 

1230.441 

1230.67' 

1280.70 

1280  82 

1230.95 

1231.07 

1231.20 

123.. 32 

1231.45} 

123 1. ;s? 

^41481 

.4160 

.4178 

.4196 

.4214 

.4231 

t^4249 

•:426ft 
.4288* 
.4300 
.4318 
.4335 
'.4352 
.4369 
U886 
\4408' 
14421! 

TABLE  No.  2. 

^JUANTirrES    OF    HEAT    CONTAINED    I.N    ONE     POUND    ©P    WATER ^AlXVARlOUa 
TEMPERATURES.  .RECKONED  FROH  ZERO,   FAHRENHEIT.' 

•[From  Charles  T.  Porter's  treatise  on  Tht  Riehards*  Sieam-Enffine  IndiccUor/] 


{^ 

j^empcratiire. 

neat  contained 
above  zero. 

Temperature. 

Hcut  contained 
above  zero. 

TemperatareZT 

Heat  conta.'ned 
•.  above  zeru.# 

iFahr.  Deg. 

.B.T.U. 

Fahr.  Dcg. 

B.T.L. 

Fabr.  Deg> 

cT.u: 

T35' 

83.00 

IDS' 

155.33 

275 

276.98 

40 

40.00 

160 

160. H7 

280 

282.09 

45 

45.00 

165 

105.41 

285 

287.21 

60 

50.00 

170 

170  45 

290 

292.32, 

55 

55.00 

175 

175  49 

295 

297  45' 

60 

60.00 

180 

180.54 

800 

302.58 

•65 

05.01 

185 

185.59 

865 

307.71 
812.84' 

70 

70.02 

190 

190.64 

810 

75 

75.02 

195 

195.69 

315 

317.98 

80 

80.03 

200 

200. T5 

320 

323.  I3I 

85 

85  .W 

205 

205.81 

325 

328.28 

;9o 

90.05 

210 

210.87 

330 

338.49 

i95 

Oo.UO 

215 

215. 93 

335 

338.69 

,100 

100.08 

220 

221. (K) 

340 

343.75 

105 

105.09 

22.5 

226  07 

345 

848.93 

110 

110.11 

230 

231.15 

850 

854.10 

115 

115.12 

285 

236.28 

855 

859.2& 

120 

120.14 

240 

(241  81 

860 

864.46 

.125' 

125.16 

245 

246.39 

865 

•869.65 

1180 

180.19 

250 

251.48 

370 

874.84 

1185 

135.21 

255 

256.57 

875 

880.04 

1140 

140.34 

260 

261.67 

880 

885.24 

145 

14.5.27 

265 

266.77 

885 

890:45 

.160 

160.80 

270 

271.87 

890 

895.671 
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5^vn.              „.„,^ 

\ 

ENTROPY   OF   THE   LIQUID. 

Pr««i.«, 

Kniropy  o(  ihe 
Liquid. 

Abwlule 
Pnwire. 

"■"^^^.'^ 

* 

/ 

* 

, 

..,, 

6S 

0.4337 

184* 

70 

0.440a 

'5 

3 '43 

75 

0.4464 

3363 

So 

o,45«a 

=5 

3539 

85 

0-4579 

1 

30 

3685 

90 

0.4633 

1 

35 

3SM 

95 

0.4686 

1 

40 

3921 

0-4733 

45 
i° 
S5 

' 

4iog 

4itil 

105 
IIS 

0,4780 
0.4816 
0.4869 

L 

60 

0.4*67 

0.491 1 
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XIX.  (PiMfe«74.> 

DISCHARGE  OF  STEAM   IN    POUNDS   PER   HOUR   CALCULATE!^ 


BY   NAPIER'S   FORMULA. 


1 

! 

i 

Pounds  of  Steam. 

A  KttTklii^^ 

1 

Pressure. 

i 

Pounds. 

Diameter  of 

Diameter  of 

Diameter  of 

Oritice  ^  inch. 

t 

Orifice  -}%  inch. 

Orifice  \  inch. 

I 

1 

1            0.039 

0.158 

0.631 

2 

0.079 

0.316 

1.262 

3 

O.I18 

0.473 

1.893 

4 

0.158 

0.631 

2.524 

5 

0.197 

0.789 

3  155 

6 

0.237 

0.947 

3.786 

7 

0.276 

1. 104 

4.417 

8 

0.315 

1.262 

5.048 

9 

0.354 

1.420 

5.680 

10 

0.395 

1.578 

6.311 

20 

0.789 

3.155 

12.622 

30 

1. 183 

4  733 

18.937 

40 

1.578 

6.311 

25.244 

50 

1.972 

7.88U 

3*556 

60 

2.367 

9.467 

37.867 

70 

2.761 

11.045 

44.178 

80 

3.156 

12.623 

50.4S8 

QO 

3.550 

14.200 

56.800 

100 

3.947 

15.778 

63.115 

^^-  Paffc  302.) 

PER    CENT    OF    WATER    AND    STEAM  EXHAUSTING    INTO 

ATMOSPHERE.— BY   THROTTLING  CALORI.METER. 

(Per  cent  of  moisture.) 


Tempt,  in 
Calorimeter. 


Degrees  Fahr. 


a»5 

aao 

330 

335 

240 

345 

350 

355 

260 

265 

270 

»7S 

a8o 

385    


Diff .  !•  Fahr  . 


Gauge-pressure  on  Main  Steam-pipe. 


40 


.<»33 

.0207 

.0181 

.0154 

.0128 

.0102 

.0076 

.0049 

.0023 

.0005- 

.0030- 

.0057 

.0083 

.0109 

•0136 


45 


.00052 


50 


0253 
0227 
0201 
0173 
0147 

OI22 

0095 

0069 

0042 

0016 

0010— 

0037- 

0063  — 

0089  — 

0X16  — 


I 


.0271 

•0245 

.0218 

.0(92 

.0165 

.0139 

.0112 

.0086 

.0059 

.0033 

.0006 

.0020- 

.0047- 

.0073- 

.otoo- 


.00052   00053 


55 

60 

65 

70 

.0290 

•  0307 

.0322 

.0338 

.0263 

.0280 

.0296 

.0311 

.0237 

.0353 

.0269 

.0284 

.0210 

.0227 

.0242 

•0257 

.0184 

.0200 

.0215 

.0230 

.0157 

.0173 

.0189 

.0204 

.0130 

.0147 

.0162 

.0177 

.0104 

.0120 

.0135 
.0108 

.0150 

.0077 

.0093 

.0123 

.0051 

.0066 

.0081 

.0096 

.0024 

.0040 

•0055 

.oo<)9 

.0002  — 

.0013 

.0028 

.004a 

.0029— 

.0013  — 

.0001 

.0015 

.0056— 

.0040— 

0026  — 

.0011  — 

00S2  — 

.0067— 
.00053 

.0053- 

.0038- 

.00053 

.00054 

.00054 

75 


.0354 
.0327 
.0300 

•0273 
.0246 
.0219 
.0192 
.0165 
.0138 
.01 1 1 
.oo':<4 
.00^7 
.00  30 
.ooo^ 
.00^4  — 


.00054 


80 


.0368 
.0340 

■03«3 
.0287 

.0260 

.0233 

.0206 

.0179 
.0152 
.0125 
.oog8 
.0069 
.004a 
.00:5 
.ooia' 


.00054 


The  minus  siiirn  indicates  superheat. 

This  amount  divided  by  0.48  and  muUfplied  by  the  value  ol  vVie  \a.\tTvv\ita\.  v{\\\  ^\Nt  >Xwfe 
degree  0/  »uperbe»t. 
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xxn.                   (p,^  „^, 
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ANALYSES  OF  ASH. 
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XXVII. 

HORSEPOWER  LlNE-SHAFTlNG  WILL  TRANSMIT   WITH  SAFETT 

Bearings,  3  to  10  ft.  centres. 

DtMielerol 
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Hor«-po«r 
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in  luchei. 
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i 

For  jack-thafis,  or  main  secnon  of  Itne-shalu,  alloir  only  three  [ountis  of 

ihe  horse-power  given  above,  and  also  provide  exlra  bearings  wherever  heiry 

itraina  octur,  as  in  main  bells  or  gears. 

XXV 

II. 

HORSEF 

•OWER  BEL 

TING  WILL 

TRANSMIT   WITH    SAFETY. 
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33 

S.B2 
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36 

27 

6.5S 

2,00 

40 

7.27 

In  the  calculaiinns  for  horse-power  in  [lie  above  table,  the  bell  it  aimmed 
lo  run  about  horiiontally;  Ihe  semi-ciicumference  of  smaJler  pulley  hu  been 
contidered  as  the  ordinary  arc-contact  of  belt.  Any  redaction  of  tlUs  coalact 
will  make  approximate  propottioial  reduction  of  bor«e-pO<Ter 


COEFFICIENT  OF  DISCHARGE. 
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The  following  tables  give  coefficient  of  discharge  as  collated 
Irom  Hamilton  Smith's  experiments  by  Professor  Merriman. 
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WEIRS  WITHOUT  END  CONTRACTION. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  REVISION  OP 
THE  SOCIETY  CODE  OF  1886,  RELATIVE  TO  A 
STANDARD  METHOD  OF  CONDUCTING  STEAM- 
BOILER   TRIALS. 


Presented  at  the  New  York  meeting  (December,  1899)  of  the  American 
Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  and  forming  part  of  Volume  XXI.  of  the: 
Tran9acUon9, 


To  THE  Ajcerioan  Sooiett  of  Mechanical  Engineebs. 

Qendemen:  The  undersigned  Committee,  to  which  was  sub- 
mitted the  revision  of  the  Society  Code  of  1886,  relative  to  a 
standard  method  of  conducting  steam-boiler  trials,  reports  as 
follows : 

The  Committee  of  1S86  presented  a  full  statement  of  the  prin- 
ciples which  governed  it  in  the  preparation  of  the  Code  of  Bules 
at  that  time  recommended.  These  principles  covered  the  ground 
in  an  admirable  manner,  so  far  as  the  practice  of  boiler  testing 
had  been  perfected,  and  we  are  in  unanimous  accord  with  the 
sentiments  which  the  report  of  that  Committee  expressed. 
During  the  interval  of  thirteen  years  which  has  passed,  methods 
and  instruments  have  in  some  measure  changed.  Improve- 
ments have  been  made  in  the  instruments  for  determining  the 
moisture  in  steam.  The  throttling  and  separating  forms  of  calo- 
rimeters have  displaced  the  barrel  and  other  types  of  steam 
calorimeters  referred  to  in  the  previous  report  Attention  has 
been  devoted  to  the  determination  of  the  calorific  value  of  coal, 
and  a  number  of  coal  calorimeters  have  been  brought  out  and 
successfully  used  for  this  purpose.  It  has  come  to  be  a  prac- 
tice with  many  experts  to  include  in  the  table  of  results  of 
boiler  tests  the  percentage  of  "  efficiency,"  or  proportion  of  the 
calorific  value  of  the  coal  which  is  utilized  by  the  boiler. 
Specifications  and  contracts  are  in  some  cases  drawn  u^^'^x^yrA.- 


lag  for  oerkain  percentages  ot  effieiencj  inBtead  of  a  Bpecified 
evaporation.  The  analysis  of  flue  gases  is  receiring  more  at- 
tention than  formerly,  nnt  only  in  our  edncatioual  institutiooa, 
but  also  in  the  regular  practice  of  engineers  who  make  a  spe* 
cialty  of  boiler  testing. 

Your  Committee  submits  a  revised  Code,  termed  the  Code 
of  tbd'ti.  The  changes  are  mainly  in  the  line  of  amendments 
such  as  the  experience  of  the  last  thirteen  years  has  shown  to 
be  desirable.  The  amendments  relate  to  the  use  of  improve 
ateam  calorimeters,  to  sampling  coal  and  determining  its  moim- 
nre,  to  calorific  tests  and  analysis  of  coal,  to  analysis  of  6up 
gases,  to  smoke  observations,  to  determinations  of  efficiency. 
and  to  methods  of  working  out  the  "  heat  balance." 

The  tabular  form  of  presenting  the  results  of  the  test  is  some- 
what changed  and  enlarged,  and  alterations  in  the  text  of  ths 
Code  are  made  wherever  needed.  At  the  same  time  a  second  or 
"  short  form  "  of  report  is  added,  for  use  in  commercial  testn  or 
in  cases  where  it  is  necessary  to  give  only  the  principal  data 
and  results. 

It  is  beyond  the  province  of  the  Committee  to  recommend  in- 
struments of  particular  makers  for  obtaining  the  quality  of  the 
steam,  the  calorific  value  of  the  fuel,  or  any  other  data  relftting 
to  the  trial ;  but  following  the  practice  of  the  former  Commit- 
tee, individual  members  have  submitted  their  views  (with  tb« 
approval  of  the  full  membership)  in  an  "  Appendix  to  the  1899 
Code,"  signed  by  their  initials.  In  this  appendix  are  included 
some  of  the  articles  from  the  appendix  to  the  former  Cod«, 
which  are  thought  to  be  of  especial  value. 

In  the  matter  of  instruments  for  determining  the  calorific 
value  of  fuel,  it  seems  desirable  that  the  Committee  should 
make  a  recommendation  which  is  as  specific  as  present  knowl- 
edge and  circumstances  will  warrant.  It  is  agreed  that  some 
form  of  calorimeter  in  which  the  coal  is  burned  in  an  atmo- 
sphere of  oxygen  gas  is  to  be  preferred,  and  it  is  generally  held 
that  the  most  perfect  apparatus  thus  far  brought  ont  is  the 
Bomb  Calorimeter,  originally  designed  by  Berthelot  and  modi- 
fied by  Mahler  and  Hempel.  Several  of  these  instruments  ar« 
in  use  in  this  country,  principally  in  the  laboratories  of  engineer- 
ing schools:  but  the  apparatus  is  complicated  and  expensive, 
and  it  is  not  probable  that  many  engineers  will  have  the  instru- 
jnent  as  a  part  oi  t^ieii  e(\\u^mQ.iit  lot  testing  boilers.    It  ia 
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recommended,  therefore,  that  samples  of  the  coal  used  in  test* 
ing  boilers  be  sent  for  determinations  of  their  heating  value  to 
a  testing  laboratory  provided  with  one  of  these  instruments, 
or  with  some  instrument  which  shall  be  proven  to  be  equally 
good.     (Article  XVII.,  Code.) 

The  Committee  approves  the  conclusions  of  the  1885  Code  to 
the  effect  that  the  standard  ^'  unit  of  evaporation "  should  be 
one  pound  of  water  at  212  degrees  Fahr.  evaporated  into  dry 
steam  of  the  same  temperature.  This  unit  is  equivalent  to  965.7 
British  thermal  units. 

The  Committee  recommends  that,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
capacity  of  a  boiler  be  expressed  in  terms  of  the  "  number  of 
pounds  of  water  evaporated  per  hour  from  and  at  212  degrees." 
It  does  not  seem  expedient,  however,  to  abandon  the  widely 
recognized  measure  of  capacity  of  stationary  or  land  boilers 
expressed  in  terms  of  "boiler  horse-power." 

The  unit  of  commercial  boiler  horse-power  adopted  by  the 
Committee  of  1885  was  the  same  as  that  used  in  the  reports  of 
the  boiler  tests  made  at  the  Centennial  Exhibition  in  1876.  The 
Committee  of  1885  reported  in  favor  of  this  standard  in  lan- 
guage of  which  the  following  is  an  extract : 

"  Tour  Committee,  after  due  consideration,  has  determined  to 
accept  the  Centennial  standard,  and  to  recommend  that  in  all 
standard  trials  the  commercial  horse-power  be  taken  as  an  evapo- 
ration of  30  pounds  of  water  per  hour  from  a  feed-water  tem- 
perature of  100  degrees  Fahr.  into  steam  at  70  pounds  gauge 
pressure,  which  shall  be  considered  to  be  equal  to  34^  units  of 
evaporation  ;  that  is,  to  34^  pounds  of  water  evaporated  from  a 
feed-water  temperature  of  212  degrees  Fahr.  into  steam  at  the 
same  temperature.  This  standard  is  equal  to  33,305  thermal 
units  per  hour." 

The  present  Committee  accepts  the  same  standard,  but  re- 
verses the  order  of  two  clauses  in  the  statement,  and  slightly 
modifies  them  to  read  as  follows : 

The  unit  of  commercial  horse-power  developed  by  a  boiler 
shall  be  taken  as  34^  units  of  evaporation  per  hour  ;  that  is,  34^ 
pounds  of  water  evaporated  per  hour  from  a  feed-water  tem- 
perature of  212  degrees  Fahr.  into  dry  steam  of  the  same 
teuiperature.  This  standard  is  equivalent  to  33,317  British 
thermal  units  per  hour.  It  is  also  practically  equivalent  to  an 
evaporation  of  30  pounds   of  water  from  a  feed-'^^.tj^x  \msi.- 


I  peratiire  of  100  degrees  Fahr.  into  steam  at  70  ponnds  ga«R» 
pressure* 

The  Committee  also  indorses  the  statement  of  the  Committee 
of  1885  concerning  the  commercial  rating  of  boilers,  changing 
somewhat  its  wording,  so  as  to  read  as  follows : 

A  boiler  rated  at  any  stated  capacity  should  develop  that 
capacity  when  using  the  beat  coal  ordinarily  sold  in  the  market 
where  the  boiler  is  located,  when  fired  by  an  ordinary  tiremnii. 

]         without  forcing  the  fires,  wLUe  exhibiting  good  economy  ;  and. 

[        further,  the  boiler  should  develop  at  least  one-third  more  than 

1  the  stated  capacity  when  using  the  same  fuel  and  operated  by 
the  same  fireman,  the  full  draft  being  employed  and  the  fires 
being  crowded  ;  the  available  draft  in  the  flue  just  beyond  the 
boiler,  unless  otherwise  nnderatood,  being  not  less  than  +  inch 

^^-^ftter  column. 

^^|L  Itespectfally  submitted, 


CntB.  E.  EuBRY.f 
Wm.  Kent, 
Ubo.  H.  Barboo, 
Chib.  T.  Pobtbb, 

ROBKIIT  H.  TBCItflTOK, 

Robert  W,  Hdut. 
F.  W.  Dkak. 


I.  Toon. 
.  B    P.vi 
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*  According  to  the  tables  In  Pnrter's  Treatise  on  tbe  Rich*rda  SteKm-En^ae 
Indicator,  an  evaporation  of  30  pounds  of  water  from  100  decrees  Fahr.  into 
■team  at  70  pounds  pressure  ia  equal  to  au  evuponttiou  of  8t.488  pounds  from 
uid  at  212  degrees  ;  and  nn  evaportitioa  of  34(  pounds  from  and  at  213  degrees 
Fahr.  is  equal  to  30.010  pounds  from  100  degrees  Fahr.  into  steam  at  TO  pound* 

The  "  unit  of  evaporation  "  being  equivalent  to  065.  T  thermal  units,  the  com- 
mercial hoTse-poncr  =  34.5  x  065.7  =  33,317  thermal  nuita. 

f  The  motion  for  the  appointraent  of  this  Committee  was  made  bj  Ur. 
Barroa  In  connection  with  the  discussion  of  Mr.  Dean's  paper,  tio.  DCL.,  on 
"  The  Efficiency  of  Boilers,"  etc.  The  President  of  the  Society  deeignal«d  Mr. 
Kent,  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  of  1884.  to  call  the  Brat  meeting  of  the  atw 
Committee.  At  that  meeting,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Kent,  Dr.  Emerj  was  selected 
BB  chairman,  and  he  conducted  the  preliminary  correspondence.  The  draft  of 
report  in  the  form  originally  printed  and  presented  for  criticism  at  the  Anaaal 
Ueeting  in  December,  1897,  was  prepared  by  a  ■ub'Commlttee  conaiMlng  of 
Ueasrs.  Emery,  Porter.  Barrus,  and  Kent,  Much  of  the  work  of  reviaion  of  tUa 
preiimtDsry  draft  was  done  by  Dr.  Emery  a  few  weeks  before  hia  death  in  Jobs, 
1808.  and  the  final  revision,  brlogliig  tbe  report  to  its  pieaont  form,  was  dona  bf 
Uewrs.  Banas  and  Kent. 


EUIiES  FOR  CONDUCTING  BOILER  TRIALS. 


L  Determine  at  the  outset  the  specific  object  of  the  proposed 
trial,  whether  it  be  to  aBcertain  the  capacity  of  the  boiler,  its. 
efficiency  as  a  steam  generator,  its  efficiency  and  its  defects  under 
Qsnal  working  conditions,  the  economy  of  some  particular  kind 
of  fuel,  or  the  effect  of  changes  of  desigo,  proportion,  or  operas 
tion  ;  and  prepare  for  the  trial  accordingly.     {Appendix  II.) 

H.  Examiw  the  hnlcr,  both  outside  and  inside  ;  ascertain  the 
dimensiouB  of  grates,  heating  surfaces,  and  all  important  parts ; 
and  make  a  full  record,  describing  the  same,  and  illustrating 
special  features  by  sketches.  The  area  of  heating  surface  is  to- 
be  computed  from  the  surfaces  of  shells,  tubes,  furnaces,  and  fire- 
boxes in  contact  with  the  fire  or  hot  gases.  The  outside  diam- 
eter of  water-tubes  and  the  inside  diameter  of  fire-tubes  are 
to  be  used  in  the  computation.  All  surfaces  below  the  mean 
water  level  which  have  water  on  one  side  and  products  it  com- 
bustion on  the  other  are  to  be  considered  as  water-heating 
surface,  and  all  surfaces  above  the  mean  water  level  which 
have'  steam  on  one  side  and  products  of  combustion  on  the 
other  are  to  be  considered  as  superheating  surface. 

ILL  Notice  ihe  general  cimdilion  of  the  boiler  and  its  equipment, 
and  record  such  facts  in  relation  thereto  as  bear  upon  the  objects 
in  view. 

If  the  object  of  the  trial  is  to  ascertain  the  maximum  economy 
or  capacity  of  the  boiler  as  a  steam  generator,  the  boiler  and  all 
its  appurtenances  should  be  put  in  first-class  condition.  Clean 
the  heating  surface  inside  and  outside,  remove  clinkers  from 
the  grates  and  from  the  sides  of  the  furnace.  Remove  all  dust. 
Boot,  and  ashes  from  the  chambers,  smoke  connections,  and 
flues.  Close  air  leaks  in  the  masonry  and  poorly  fitted  clean- 
ing doors.  See  that  the  damper  will  open  wide  and  close  tifjht. 
Test  for  air  leaks  by  firing  a  few  shovels  of  smoky  fuel  and  im- 
mediately closing  the  damper,  observing  the  escape  of  smoke 
through  the  crevices,  or  by  passing  the  flame  of  a  candle  over 
cracks  in  the  brickwork. 

rV.  Determine  the  character  of  the  coal  to  be  used.  For  tests 
of  the  efficiency  or  capacity  of  the  boiler  for  comparison  with 
other  boilers  the  coal  should,  if  possible,  be  of  some  kind  which 
is  commercially  regarded   as   a   standard,     For  New  Eo^a^d. 
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and  that  portion  of  the  country  east  of  the  Allegheny  HoiiB- 
tains,  good  anthracite  egg  coal,  containing  uot  over  10  per  cout. 
of  ash,  and  aemi-bitnminous  Clearfield  (PaJ,  Cumberland  (Md.), 
and  Pocahonta3  lVa.l  coals  are  thus  regarded.  West  of  &m 
Allegheny  Monntains,  Pocahontas  (Va.)  and  New  Eiver  (W.  Va.> 
aemi-hituminous,  and  Toughiof^heny  or  Pittsburg  bitiiminoiia 
coitis  are  recognized  aa  standards*  There  ia  no  special  gntclo 
of  coal  mined  in  the  Western  States  which  ia  widely  recogniued 
aa  of  superior  quality  or  considered  as  a  stnndanl  coal  for 
boiler  testing.  Big  Muddy  lump,  an  Illinois  coal  mined  in 
Jackson  Coonty,  111.,  is  suggested  as  being  of  sufficiently  hi^ 
grade  to  answer  these  requirements  in  districts  where  it  is  mote 
conveniently  obtainable  than  the  other  coals  mentioned  abore 

For  tests  made  to  determine  the  performance  of  a  bbiler  wilh 
a  particular  kind  of  coal,  such  as  may  be  specified  in  a  contract 
for  the  sale  of  a  boiler,  the  coal  used  should  not  be  higher  ifi 
ash  and  in  moisture  than  that  specified,  aiuce  increase  in  iwli 
and  moisture  above  a  stated  amount  is  apt  to  caase  a  falling  t>ff 
of  both  capacity  and  economy  in  greater  proportion  than  ttifl 
proportion  of  such  increase. 

V.  J^'titfiNhh  thi'  cirrcAnens  'if  all  irpparat'is  used  in  the  test  for 
weighing  and  measuring.     These  are  ; 

1.  Scales  for  weighing  coal,  ashes,  and  water. 

2.  Tanks,  or  water  meters  for  measuring  water.  Water  me- 
ters, as  a  rule,  should  only  be  used  as  a  check  on  other  measure- 
ments. For  accurate  work,  the  water  should  be  weighed  or 
measured  in  a  tank.     (Appendices  L,  IV.,  VII.,  VHH 

3.  Thermometers  and  pyrometers  for  taking  temperatures  of 
air,  steam,  feed-water,  waste  gases,  etc.     (Appendix  XXATI.  > 

4.  Pressure  gauges,  draught  gauges,  etc.  (Appendices  XX^III. 
to  XXX.l 

The  kind  and  location  of  the  various  pieces  of  testing  appara- 
tus must  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  person  conducting  the 
test ;  always  keeping  in  mind  the  main  object,  i.e.,  to  obtain 
authentic  data. 

VI.  S'T.  that  the  hoiler  is  thoroiifjhly  heal/^  before  the  trial  to 
its  usual  working  temperature.    If  the  boiler  is  new  and  of  a 

*  Tlicse  conla  are  selected  becauae  the;  are  aboot  the  only  coftla  which  poMM 
the  essentials  of  excellence  of  qaalit;.  adkpUbilitj  to  vuiotu  ktods  of  foroMM. 
f[TStPs,  boilers,  and  metboda  of  Bring,  and  wide  dlatribatlon  ftnd  genenl  jiiumI 
fcilitj  in  the  markets. 
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form  provided  with  a  brick  setting,  it  should  be  in  regular  use- 
at  least  a  week  before  the  trial,  so  as  to  dry  and  heat  the  walls. 
If  it  has  been  laid  off  and  become  cold,  it  should  be  worked 
before  the  trial  until  the  walls  are  well  heated. 

VIL  The  boUer  and  connections  should  be  proved  to  be  free  from 
leaks  before  beginning  a  test,  and  all  water  connections,  includ- 
ing blow  and  extra  feed  pipes,  should  be  disconnected,  stopped 
with  blank  flanges,  or  bled  through  special  openings  beyond  the 
valves,  except  the  particular  pipe  through  which  water  is  to  be 
fed  to  the  boiler  during  the  trial  During  the  "test  the  blow-off 
and  feed  pipes  should  remain  exposed  to  view. 

If  an  injector  is  used,  it  should  receive  steam  directly  through 
a  felted  pipe  from  the  boiler  being  tested.* 

If  the  water  is  metered  after  it  passes  the  injector,  its  tem- 
perature should  be  taken  at  the  point  where  it  leaves  the  injector. 
If  the  quantity  is  determined  before  it  goes  to  the  injector  the 
temperature  should  be  determined  on  the  suction  side  of  tha 
injector,  and  if  no  change  of  temperature  occurs  other  than  that 
due  to  the  injector,  the  temperature  thus  determined  is  properly 
that  of  the  feed-water.  When  the  temperature  changes  between 
the  injector  and  the  boiler,  as  by  the  use  of  a  heater  or  by  radi- 
ation, the  temperature  at  which  the  water  enters  and  leaves  the 
injector  and  that  at  which  it  enters  the  boiler  should  all  be 
taken.  In  that  case  the  weight  to  be  used  is  that  of  the  water 
leaving  the  injector,  computed  bom  the  heat  units  if  not 
directly  measured,  and  the  temperature,  that  of  the  water 
entering  the  boiler. 

Let  w  =  weight  of  water  entering  the  injector. 

X  =      *'        "  steam      " 

A,  =  heat  units  per  pound  of  water  entering  injector. 

A,  =     "        "      "        "       "  steam       "  " 

A,  =     "        "       *'         "        "  water  leaving         ** 

Then,  w  +  x  =  weight  of  water  leaving  injector. 

A,  —  A, 
X  =  w  r^ 7^' 

K  -  K 

*  In  feeding  a  boiler  undergoing  test  witli  an  injector  taking  steam  from  anotlier 
boiler,  or  from  the  main  steam  pipe  from  several  tx)ilers,  the  evaporative  results 
may  \ib  modified  by  a  difference  in  the  quality  of  the  steam  from  such  source 
compared  with  that  supplied  bj  tbe  boiler  being  tested,  and  in  some  cases  the 
connection  to  the  injector  may  act  as  a  drip  for  the  main  steam  pipe.  If  it  is 
known  that  the  steam  from  the  main  pipe  is  of  the  same  pressure  and  quality  as 
that  furnished  by  the  boiler  undergoing  the  test,  the  steam  ma^  \Mk  \»^v(^  Vt^\^ 
such  muiin  pipe.    • 
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See  that  the  steam   main  is  bo  arranged  that  water  c 
Sensation  caimot  run  back  into  the  boiler. 

VIII.  Duration  of  tlw  TksI. — For  teats  made  to  ascertain  either 
the  maximum  economy  or  the  maximam  capacity  of  a  boiler,  irre- 
spective of  the  particular  class  of  service  for  which  it  is  regulorl; 
used,  the  duration  should  be  at  least  10  hours  of  continuous  nin- 
utug.  If  the  rate  of  combustion  exceeds  '25  pounds  of  coal  psr 
square  foot  of  ^rate  surface  per  hour,  it  may  be  stopped  when  a  b^ 
tal  of  250  pounds  of  coal  has  been  burned  per  square  foot  of  grate- 
In  cases  where  the  service  requires  continuous  nmniDg  for 

the  whole  21  hours  of  the  day,  with  shifts  of  firemen  a.  number 
of  times  duriug  that  period,  it  is  well  to  continue  the  test  for  k 
leaat  24  hours. 

When  it  is  desired  to  ascertain  the  performance  undetij 
working  conditions  of  practical  running,  whether  the  boil 
regularly  in  use  24  hours  a  day  or  only  a  certain  number  <rf 
hours  out  of  each  24,  the  hres  being  banked  the  balance  of  tbe 
time,  the  duration  should  not  be  less  than  )i-i  hoars. 

IX.  Starting  and  Stopping  a  Tent. — The  conditions  of  the  boiler 
and  furnace  in  all  respects  should  be,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the 
same  at  the  end  as  at  the  beginning  of  the  test.  The  steam 
pressure  should  be  the  same  ;  the  water  level  the  same ;  the  fire 
upon  the  grates  should  be  the  same  in  quantity  and  condition; 
and  the  walls,  Hues,  etc.,  should  be  of  the  same  temperature. 
Two  methods  of  obtaining  the  desired  equality  of  conditions  of 
the  fire  may  be  used,  viz.  :  those  which  were  called  in  the  Code 
of  1885  "the  standard  method  "  and  "the  alternate  method," 
the  latter  being  employed  where  it  is  inconveoient  to  makfl 
use  of  the  standard  method* 

X.  Standard  Method  of  Starting  and  Stopping  a  Test, — Steam 
being  raised  to  the  working  pressure,  remove  rapidly  all 
the  fire  from  the  grate,  close  the  damper,  clean  the  ash  pit, 
and  as  quickly  as  possible  start  a  new  fire  with  weighed 
wood   and   coal,  noting  the  time  and  the  water  level  f   while 

*  The  CommUlee  eoocludea  tliat  it  is  best  to  retain  the  draigoatlona  "Mand- 
srd  "  And  "  alternate,"  Mnco  the^  have  becomo  widely  known  and  patabtLslied  1> 
tbe  minds  of  enptntsers  and  in  llie  reprlnta  at  the  Code  of  1883.  Manj  engiiMcn 
prefer 'h«  "alternate"  to  the  "standard"  method  on  account  of  ita  belacIaM 
liable  to  error  due  to  cooling  of  tbe  boiler  at  the  beg-inning  and  end  of  a  Imi. 

t  'I'lie  gauge-glass  Hliould  not  be  blonn  out  wltkin  an  hour  before  tba  mWt 
level  ij  taken  Dt  tbe  beginning  and  end  »(  a  test,  otherwise  an  error  Ic 
in^  of  lh«  water  level  may  be  cattaei  Vj  n  cUnige  to  the  tempcralnrt-  and  di 
o/(!ic  water  in  ihe  in-pe  ieKilinj  Itoto  v\ic \)o\.V-mi  o^ '.W  %\mj 
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the  water  is  in  a  <juiescent   state,  just  before  lighting   the 
£re. 

At  the  end  of  the  test  remove  the  whole  fire,  which  has 
T^een  burned  low,  clean  the  grates  and  ash  pit,  and  note  the 
water  level  when  the  water  is  in  a  quiescent  state,  and 
record  the  time  of  hauling  the  fire.  The  water  level  should 
be  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same  as  at  the  beginning  of  the 
tesi  If  it  is  not  the  same,  a  correction  should  be  made  bj 
computation,  and  not  by  operating  the  pum^  after  the  test  is 
completed. 

XI.  AUemate  Method  of  Starting  and  Stopping  a  Teat — The 
boiler  being  thoroughly* heated  by  a  preUminary  run,  the  fires 
are  to  be  burned  low  and  well  cleaned.  Note  the  amount  of 
«oal  left  on  the  grate  as  nearly  as  it  can  be  estimated ;  note  the 
pressure  of  steam  and  the  water  level.  Note  the  time,  and 
record  it  as  the  starting  time.  Fresh  coal  which  has  been 
weighed  should  now  be  fired.  The  ash  pits  should  be  thor- 
oughly cleaned  at  once  after  starting.  Before  the  end  of  the 
test  the  fires  should  be  burned  low,  just  as  before  the  start,  and 
the  fires  cleaned  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  a  bed  of  coal  on 
the  grates  of  the  same  depth,  and  in  the  same  condition,  as  at 
the  start.  When  this  stage  is  reached,  note  the  time  and  record 
it  as  the  stopping  time.  The  water  level  and  steam  pressures 
should  previously  be  brought  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  same 
point  as  at  the  start.  If  the  water  level  is  not  the  same  as  at 
the  start,  a  correction  should  be  made  by  computation,  and  not 
by  operating  the  pump  after  the  test  is  completed. 

XII.  Uniformity  of  Conditions, — In  all  trials  made  to  ascertain 
maximum  economy  or  capacity,  the  conditions  should  be  main- 
tained uniformly  constant.  Arrangements  should  be  made  to 
dispose  of  the  steam  so  that  the  rate  of  evaporation  may  be 
kept  the  same  from  beginning  to  end.  This  may  be  accom- 
plished in  a  single  boiler  by  carrying  the  steam  through  a 
waste  steam  pipe,  the  discharge  from  which  can  be  regulated  as 
desired.  In  a  battery  of  boilers,  in  which  only  one  is  tested, 
the  draft  may  be  regulated  on  the  remaining  boilers,  leaving  the 
test  boiler  to  work  under  a  constant  rate  of  production. 

Uniformity  of  conditions  should  prevail  as  to  the  pressure  of 
steam,  the  height  of  water,  the  rate  of  evaporation,  the  thickness 
of  fire,  the  times  of  firing  and  quantity  of  coal  fired  at  one  time, 
and  as  to  the  intervals  between  the  times  of  cleaning  the  firea. 
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Tlie  tuethod  of  firing  to  be  carried  oa  in  ancb 
dictated  by  the  expert  or  person  iu  reaponsiblo  charge  of  tlie 
test,  and  the  method  adopted  should  be  adhered  to  by  the>  &i«- 
tuan  throughout  the  test. 

XIII.  Ju-'-ping  tlie  Records. — Take  note  of  eveTj  event  con- 
nected with  the  progress  of  the  trial,  however  iinimport&ot  it 
may  appear.  E«conl  the  tirae  of  every  occurreuce  and  the 
time  of  takinj:;  every  weight  and  every  observation.  (Appen- 
dices I.,  IV..  v..  VI..  \7i.,  vni.) 

The  coid  should  be  weighed  and  delivered  to  the  fireman  in 
equal  proportions,  each  sufficient  for  not  more  than  one  hoar's 
run,  and  a  fresh  portiou  should  not  be  delivered  until  the  pre- 
vious one  has  all  been  tired.  The  time  required  ti>  consume 
each  portion  should  be  noted,  the  lime  being  recorded  at  the 
instant  of  firing  the  last  of  each  portion.  It  is  desirable  that  at 
the  same  time  the  amount  of  water  fed  into  the  boiler  should  be 
accurately  noted  and  recorded,  including  the  height  of  tbd 
water  in  the  boiler,  and  the  aTerai,>'e  pressure  of  steam  and  tem- 
perature of  feed  during  the  time.  By  thus  recording  tUe 
amount  of  water  evaporated  by  successive  portions  of  coal,  the 
test  may  be  divided  into  several  periods  if  desired,  and  the  de- 
gree of  uniformity  of  combustion,  evaporation,  auci  ecouomy 
analyzed  for  each  period.  In  addition  to  these  records  of  the 
coal  and  the  feed  water,  half  hourly  observations  should  be  made 
of  the  temperature  of  the  feed  water,  of  the  flue  gasdn,  of  tlie 
external  air  in  the  boiler-room,  of  the  temperature  of  the  fur- 
nace when  a  furnace  pyrometer  is  used,  also  of  the  pressum  of 
steam,  and  of  the  readings  of  the  instruments  for  determining 
the  moisture  in  the  steam.  A  log  should  be  kept  on  propcdy 
prepared  blanks  containing  columns  for  record  of  the  vanniu 
observations.     (Appendix  XXII.) 

When  the  "standard  method"  of  starting  and  stopping  the 
test  is  used,  the  hourly  rate  of  combustion  and  of  evaporation 
and  the  horse-power  should  be  computed  from  the  reconU  taken 
during  the  time  when  the  fires  are  in  active  condition.  This 
time  is  somewhat  less  than  the  actual  time  which  elapees  Im- 
tween  tlie  beginning  and  end  of  the  run.  The  loss  of  time  fine 
to  kindling  tlie  fire  at  the  beginning  and  burning  it  oat  at  tlie 
ud  makes  this  course  necessary. 

XIV.  Q'KiHlii  of  Sf&im. — The  percentage  of  moisture  in  tl* 
sfeam  should  be  detRtmixied  by  the  use  of  either  a  tlirottUog  Of 
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a  separating  steam  calorimeter.  The  sampling  nozzle  should 
be  placed  in  the  vertical  steam  pipe  rising  from  the  boiler.  It 
should  be  made  of  ^-inch  pipe,  and  should  extend  across  the 
diameter  of  the  steam  pipe  to  within  half  an  inch  of  the  oppo- 
site side,  being  closed  at  the  end  and  perforated  with  not  lesa 
than  twenty  |-inch  holes  equally  distributed  along  and  around 
its  cylindrical  surface,  but  none  of  these  holes  should  be  nearer 
than  i  inch  to  the  inner  side  of  the  steam  pipe.  The  calorim- 
eter and  the  pipe  leading  to  it  should  be  well  covered  with 
felting.  Whenever  the  indications  of  the  throttling  or  separat- 
ing calorimeter  show  that  the  percentage  of  moisture  is  irregu- 
lar, or  occasionally  in  excess  of  three  per  cent.,  the  results  should 
be  checked  by  a  steam  separator  placed  in  the  steam  pipe  as 
close  to  the  boiler  as  convenient,  with  a  calorimeter  in  the  steam 
pipe  just  beyond  the  outlet  from  the  separator.  The  drip  from 
the  separator  should  be  caught  and  weighed,  and  the  percent- 
age of  moisture  computed  therefrom  added  to  that  shown  by 
the  calorimeter.     (See  Appendices  XV.  to  XVII.) 

Superheating  should  be  determined  by  means  of  a  thermome- 
ter placed  in  a  mercury  well  inserted  in  the  steam  pipe.  The 
degree  of  superheating  should  be  taken  as  the  diflference  be- 
tween the  reading  of  the  thermometer  for  superheated  steam 
and  the  readings  of  the  same  thermometer  for  saturated  steam 
at  the  same  pressure  as  determined  by  a  special  experiment, 
and  not  by  reference  to  steam  tables. 

For  calculations  relating  to  quality  of  steam  and  correctional 
for  quality  of  steam,  see  Appendices  XVIII.  and  XIX. 

XV.  Sampling  the  Coed  and  Determining  its  Moisture, — Aa 
each  barrow  load  or  fresh  portion  of  coal  is  taken  from  the  coal 
pile,  a  representative  shovelful  is  selected  from  it  and  placed  in. 
a  barrel  or  box  in  a  cool  place  and  kept  until  the  end  of  the 
trial.  The  samples  are  then  mixed  and  broken  into  pieces  not 
exceeding  one  inch  in  diameter,  and  reduced  by  the  process  of 
repeated  quartering  and  crushing  until  a  final  sample  weighing 
about  five  pounds  is  obtained,  and  the  size  of  the  larger  pieces . 
is  such  that  they  will  pass  through  a  sieve  with  J-inch  meshes. 
From  this  sample  two  one-quart,  air-tight  glass  preserving  jars,, 
or  other  air-tight  vessels  which  will  prevent  the  escape  of  moist- 
ure from  the  sample,  are  to  be  promptly  filled,  and  these  sam- 
ples are  to  be  kept  for  subsequent  determinations  of  moisture 
and  of  heating  value  and  for  chemical  analyses.    D\m»%  ^Vvfe- 


process  of  quartering,  wLen  tlio  sample  hag  bees  redaced  To 
about  101)  pountls,  a  quarter  to  a  halt  of  it  may  be  taken  for  an 
approximate  determination  of  moisture.  This  may  be  made  by 
placing  it  iu  a  shallow  iron  pan.  not  over  three  inclies  deep, 
carefully  weighing  it,  and  setting  the  pan  in  the  hottest  place 
that  can  be  found  on  the  brickwork  of  the  boiler  getting  or  flat-it. 
keeping  it  there  for  at  least  12  hours,  and  then  weighing  it. 
The  deterraination  of  moisture  thus  made  is  believed  to  be  ap- 
proximately accurate  for  anthracite  and  semi-bituminous  conk, 
and  also  for  Pittsburg  or  Toughioghony  coal ;  but  it  cannot  W 
relied  upon  tor  coala  mined  west  of  Pittsburg,  or  for  other  coals 
containing  inherent  moisture.  For  these  latter  coals  it  is  impor- 
tant that  a  more  accurate  method  be  adopted.  The  method 
recommended  by  the  Committee  for  all  accurate  tests,  whatevsr 
the  character  of  the  coal,  is  described  as  follows  : 

Take  one  of  the  samples  contained  iu  the  glass  jars,  ainl 
subject  it  to  a  thorough  airnirving,  by  spreading  it  in  a  thin  layer 
and  exposing  it  for  several  hours  to  the  atmosphere  of  a  warm 
room,  weighiugit  before  and  after,  thereby  determining  the  quau- 
tity  of  surface  moisture  it  contains.  Then  crush  the  whole  of  it  by 
running  it  through  au  ordinary  coffee  mill  adjusted  so  as  to  pro- 
duce somewhat  coarse  grains  (less  than  .'n-ineh),  thorouf;lily  mil 
the  crushed  sample,  select  from  it  a  portion  of  from  10  to  50 
grams,  weigh  it  in  a  balance  which  will  easily  show  a  variation 
as  small  as  1  part  in  1,000.  and  dry  it  in  an  air  or  sand  bath  at 
a  temperature  between  240  and  280  degrees  Fahr.  tor  one  hour. 
Weigh  it  and  record  the  loss,  then  heat  and  weigh  it  again 
repeatedly,  at  intervals  of  an  hour  or  less,  until  the  minimum 
v^eight  has  been  reached  and  the  weight  begins  to  increase  by 
oxidation  of  a  portion  of  the  coal.  The  difference  between  the 
original  and  the  minimum  weight  is  taken  as  the  moisture  in  the 
air-dried  coal.  This  moisture  test  should  preferably  be  made 
on  duplicate  samples,  and  the  results  should  agree  within  0.3 
to  0.4  of  one  per  cent.,  the  mean  of  the  two  determinations  being 
taken  as  the  correct  result.  The  sum  of  the  percentage  of 
moisture  thus  found  and  the  percentage  of  surface  moisture 
previously  determined  is  the  total  moisture,     (Appendix  XH 

XVI.  Treaiiiient  of  Aahts  and  It<'/'i^.—Th&  ashes  and  refnse 
are  to  be  weighed  in  a  dry  state.  If  it  is  found  desirable  to 
show  the  principal  characteristics  of  the  ash,  a  sample  shonld 
be  subjected  to  &  proximate  analysis  and  the  actual  amoant 
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of  incombustible  material  determined.  For  elaborate  trials  a 
complete  analysis  of  the  ash  and  refuse  should  be  made. 

XVII.  CoLorijiG  Testa  and  Analysis  of  Coal. — The  quality  of  the 
fuel  should  be  determined  either  by  heat  test  or  by  analysis,  or 
by  both. 

The  rational  method  of  determining  the  total  heat  of  combus* 
tion  is  to  burn  the  sample  of  coal  in  an  atmosphere  of  oxygen 
gas,  the  coal  to  be  sampled  as  directed  in  Article  XY.  of  this 
code.     (See  Appendices  XIII.  and  XTV.) 

The  chemical  analysis  of  the  coal  should  be  made  only  by  an 
expert  chemist.  The  total  heat  of  combustion  computed  from 
the  results  of  the  ultimate  analysis  may  be  obtained  by  the 
use  of  Dulong's  formula  (with  constants   modified  by  recent 

determinations),  viz.:  14,600  0  +  62,000  (h-^   +  4,000  8, 

in  which  Cj  H^  0,  and  8  refer  to  the  proportions  of  carbon,  hy- 
drogen, oxygen,  and  sulphur  respectively,  as  determined  by  the 
ultimate  analysis.^ 

It  is  desirable  that  a  proximate  analysis  should  be  made, 
thereby  determining  the  relative  proportions  of  volatile  matter 
and  fixed  carbon.  These  proportions  furnish  an  indication  of 
the  leading  characteristics  of  the  fuel,  and  serve  to  fix  the 
class  to  which  it  belongs.  (Appendix  XII.)  As  an  additional 
indication  of  the  characteristics  of  the  fuel,  the  specific  gravity 
should  be  determined. 

XVin.  Analysis  of  Flue  Gases. — The  analysis  of  the  flue  gapes 
is  an  especially  valuable  method  of  determining  the  relative 
value  of  different  methods  of  firing,  or  of  different  kinds  of  fur- 
naces. In  making  these  analyses  great  care  should  be  taken  to 
procure  average  samples — since  the  composition  is  ^pi;  to  varj' 
at  different  points  of  the  flue  (Appendix  XXXI.).  The  com- 
position is  also  apt  to  vary  from  minute  to  minute,  and  for  this 
reason  the  drawings  of  gas  should  last  a  considerable  period  of 
time.  Where  complete  determinations  are  desired,  the  analyses 
should  be  intrusted  to  an  expert  chemist.  For  approximate 
determinations  the  Orsatt  or  the  HempelJ  apparatus  may  be 
used  by  the  engineer.     (See  Appendix  XXXIII.) 

*Favre  and  Silberraan  give  14,544  B.T.  U.  per  pound  carbon  ;  Bertbelot  14,647 
B.T.U.  Favre  and  Silberraan  give  62.032  B.T.U.  per  pound  hydrogen  ;  Thomsen 
61,816  B.T. U. 

t  See  R.  S.  Hale's  paper  on  "Flue  Gas  Analysis,"  Transactions,  voj  xvil!.,  p.  901. 

{See  Hempel's  **  Methods  of  Gas  Analysis*'  (Macmillan  &  Co.). 
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For  the  continuoaa  indication  of  the  amount  of  carbouie  ocU 
present  m  the  tlae  gases,  an  inatrumeut  may  be  employed  wliicb 
ebows  the  weight  of  the  sample  of  gas  passing  throagh  it 
(Appendix  XXXIX.) 

XIX  Smokf  Oii^rvatioas. — It  is  desirable  to  have  a  iliii- 
form  i^ystem  of  determiniug  and  recording  the  quantity  of  smoke 
protluced  where  bituminous  ooal  is  used.  The  system  com- 
monly employed  is  to  express  the  degree  of  smokinosa  by  means 
of  percentages  dependent  upon  the  judgment  of  the  observer. 
The  Committee  does  not  place  much  value  upou  a  percentage 
method,  because  it  depends  ao  largely  upon  the  personal  ele- 
ment, but  if  this  method  is  used,  it  is  desirable  that,  so  far  h 
possible,  a  definition  be  given  in  explicit  terms  as  to  the  basis 
and  method  employed  in  arriving  at  the  perceutage.  The  a(.>tna] 
measurement  of  a  sample  of  soot  and  smoke  by  some  funik  of 
meter  is  to  be  preferred.  (See  Appendices  XXXIV.  aud  XXXV.J 

XX.  Mimflliineoun. — In  tests  for  purposes  of  soieutifiti  re- 
search, in  which  the  determiuatton  of  all  the  variables  eDtenng 
into  the  test  is  desired,  certain  ohservatiDUs  should  be  made 
which  are  in  general  unnecessary  for  ordinary  tests.  These  an 
the  measurement  of  the  air  supply,  the  determination  of  ita 
contained  moisture,  the  determination  of  the  amount  of  hrst 
lost  by  radiation,  of  the  amount  of  infiltration  of  air  through 
the  setting,  and  Iby  condensation  of  all  the  steam  made  by  the 
boilerl  of  the  total  heat  imparted  to  the  water. 

As  these  determinations  are  rarely  undertaken,  it  is  not 
deemed  adrisable  to  give  directions  fur  making  them. 

XXI.  Cakulatiom  of  Efficienc;/. — Two  methods  of  defining  nnil 
calculating  the  efficiency  of  a  boiler  are  recommended.    They  are: 

.    Tin-  ■  »M     i_   -1  Heat  absorbed  per  lb.  combufitible 

1.  tmciency  of  the  boiler  =„,     ...        , J.,,  ,         ,,- 

•'  Calonuo  value  of  I  lb,  combustible 

n    -r-a:  ■  *  .1     i    -i  j        .      Heat  absorbed  i>er  lb,  codl 

2.  ilmciency  of  the  boiler  aud  crate=,.  ,     ..        ,        ',     .,-      , 

•^  ^  Calorific  value  of  I  lb.  co»l 

The  first  of  these  is  sometimes  called  the  efficiency  baaed  efl 
combustible,  and  the  second  the  efficiency  based  on  coaL  13m 
first  is  recommended  as  a  standard  of  comparison  for  oil  (mH 
and  this  is  the  one  which  is  understood  to  be  referred  to  vbn 
th«  word  "  efficiency  "  alone  is  used  without  qualification.  Tbt 
second,  however,  should  be  included  in  a  report  of  a  tost,  *>■ 
gether  with  the  first,  whenever  the  object  of  the  test  is  to  d*l0^ 
miao  the  efficiency  of  the  boiler  and  furnace  together  with  dl 
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grate  (or  mechanical  stoker),  or  to  compare  different  furnaces, 
grates,  fuels,  or  methods  of  firing. 

The  heat  absorbed  per  pound  of  combustible  (or  per  pound 
coal)  is  to  be  calculated  by  multiplyiDg  the  equivalent  evapora- 
tion from  and  at  212  degrees  per  pound  combustible  (or  coal)  by 
965.7.     (Appendix  XX.) 

XXII.  The  Heat  Balance. — An  approximate  "  heat  balance,"  or 
statement  of  the  distribution  of  the  heating  value  of  the  coal 
among  the  several  items  of  heat  utilized  and  heat  lost  may  be 
included  in  the  report  of  a  test  when  analyses  of  the  fuel  and  of 
the  chimney  gases  have  been  made.  It  should  be  reported  in 
the  following  form : 

Hbat  Balance,  or  Distribution  of  the  Heating  Value  op  the  Combustible. 
Total  Heat  Value  of  1  lb.  of  Combustible B.  T.  U. 


1. 


2. 


Heat  absorbed  by  the  boiler  =  evaporation  from  and  at  212 
degrees  per  pound  of  combustible  x  965.7. 

Loss  due  to  moisture  in  coal  =  per  cent,  of  moisture  referred 
to  combustible  -i-  100  x  f  (212  -  ^)  +  9(56  +  0.48  {T - 
212)]  {t  —  temperature  of  air  in  the  boiler-room,  T  = 
that  of  the  flue  gases) 

Loss  due  to  moisture  formed  by  the  burning  of  hydrogen 

=  per  cent,  of  hydrogen  to  combustible  -i-  100  x  9  x 

r  (212  -  0  •»-  966  +  0.48  {T  -  212)  ]. 

aue  to  heat  carried  away  in  the  dry  chimney  gases  = 

weight  of  gas  per  pound  of  combustible  x  0.24  x  ( T  —  0- 

CO 
5.f  Loss  due  to  incomplete  combustion  of  carbon  = 


4.*  Loss 


COa    +   CO 
per  cent.  C  in  combustible       ^q  ^rq 

^  Too  '      ■ 

6.  Loss  due  to  unconsumed  hydrogen  and  hydrocarbons,  to 
heating  the  moisture  in  the  air,  to  radiation,  and  unac- 
counted for.  (Some  of  these  losses  may  be  separately 
Itemized  if  data  are  obtained  from  which  they  may  be 
calculated.) 

Totals 


B.  T.  U. 


Per  Cent. 


100.00 


*  The  weight  of  gaf*  per  pound  of  carbon  burned  maybe  calculated  from  the  gas  analyses  as 
follows : 

Dry  gas  per  pound  carbon  =  ^  COg  +  80  +  7  (CO  -t-  N)^  j^  ^^^^^  ^q^^  ^^  q  ^^  ^  ^^  ^^^ 

3  (UC/}  +  OO) 

percentages  by  volume  of  the  several  gases.  As  the  sampling  and  analyses  of  the  gases  in  the 
present  state  of  the  art  are  liable  to  conHiderable  errort*.  tne  ret^ult  of  this  calculation  is  neiually 
only  an  approximate  one.  The  heat  balance  itt^elf  it»  altto  only  approximate  fur  this  reason,  as  well 
AS  ror  the  fact  that  it  is  not  possible  to  determine  accurately  the  percentage  of  unbumed  hydrogen 
or  hydrocarbons  in  the  flue  gases.    (See  Appendix  XXXII.) 

The  weight  of  dry  gas  per  pound  of  combustible  is  found  by  multiplying  the  dry  gas  per  pound 
of  carbon  by  the  percentage  of  carbon  in  the  combustible,  and  dividingoy  100. 

tCOj  and  CO  are  respectively  the  percentage  by  volume  of  carbonic  acid  and  carbonic  oxide  in 
the  fine  gases.  The  quantity  10,150  =  Number  of  heat  units  generated  by  burning  to  carbonic 
acid  one  poand  of  caroon  contained  in  carbonic  oxide. 

XXm.  Report  of  the  Tried. — The  data  and  results  should  be 
reported  in  the  manner  given  in  either  one  of  the  two  following 


i6 
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fables,  omitting  lines  where  the  tests  have  not  been  made  u 
elaborately  aa  proviJed  for  iu  each  tables.  Atklitional  lines  may 
be  added  for  data  reUting  to  the  specific  object  of  the  test.  Thfl 
extra  lines  should  be  classified  under  the  headings  proviiied  jo 
the  tables,  and  numbered  as  per  preceding  line,  with  anb  letters 
a,  h,  etc.  The  Short  Form  of  Report,  Table  \o.  2,  is  recom- 
mended for  commercial  tests  and  as  a  convenient  form  nf 
abridging  the  longer  form  for  publication  when  saving  of  spooe 
is  desirable.  For  elaborate  trials,  it  is  recommended  that  the 
full  log  of  the  trial  be  shown  graphically,  by  means  of  a  chart. 
(Appendix  XXSVrU.) 

TABLE   SO.   1. 

Data  aud  Rbbults  or  Etapokative  Test. 

Arranged  In  ttccnrdancH  wilh  tlie  Comp]eI«  Form  advised  by  tkn    Roller  T«l 
Comiuitlee  of  the  AmeriL-an  Society  at  JtlechBuical  Enginevn.     Codcof  ISM. 


Principal  condiiioDS  governing  the  trial  , 


Kind  of  fuel  * 

Eindoffurnace 

State  of  the  weather 

Method  of  starting  and  stopping  the  K 
and  XI.,  Code) 

1.  Datfoftrial 

2.  Duration  of  Irial 


"  altemat*."  Art.  X 


Dimtntioni  and  Proportioni. 
(A  complete  description  of  the  boiler,  and  dmwiogs  of  Itie  same  if  of  amuul 
type.  Bhuuld  be  giveu  on  an  annexed  sheet.     (See  Appendix  X.) 

8.  Oralf  njiTfact irirftft length arta »q.  ft 

4.  Height  of  furnace ins. 

B.  Approiimalo  width  of  air  Bpacs  In  frrate In. 

6.  Proportion  of  air  space  to  whole  grate  surface per<'<^t. 

7.  Wnter-Aeating  turfaee »q-  f- 

8.  Superheating  I'lrfaet ...  " 

9    Ratio  of  waler-hentlng  surface  to  grate  sarfaM — t«L 

10.  Ratio  of  minimuin  draft  area  to  grate  surface llo  — 

•  The  licnii  printed  In  iiAJIcJi  corrnpond  to  lh«  Item*  In  tba  "  Short  Fonn  ot  Ooda." 
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Average  PreMtires. 

11.  Steam  presaure  by  gauge lbs.  per  sq.lii. 

18.  Farce  of  draft  between  damper  and  boiler Ina.  of  waUr 

18.  Force  of  draft  in  furnace **  *• 

14.  Force  of  draft  or  blast  in  ashpit **  '• 


Average  Temperatures. 

15.  Of  external  air , deg. 

16.  Of  fireroom " 

17.  Of  steam *• 

18.  Of  feed  water  entering  heater *• 

19.  Of  feed  water  entering  economizer •• 

20.  Of  feed  water  entering  boiler '• 

21.  Of  escaping  gases  from  boUer "^ 

22.  Of  escaping  gases  from  economizer ** 


Fuel. 

23.  Size  and  condition. 

24.  Weight  of  wood  used  in  lighting  fire lbs. 

25.  Weight  of  coal  as  fired* 

26.  Percentage  of  moisture  in  coal  \ per  cent. 

27.  Total  weight  of  dry  co(U  consumed lbs. 

28.  Total  ash  and  refuse '• 

29.  Quality  of  ash  and  refuse 

80.  Total  combustible  consumed lbs. 

81.  Percentage  of  ash  and  refuse  in  dry  coal per  cent. 


Proximate  Analysis  of  Coal, 

(A  pp.  XII.) 

Of  Coal.       or  CombaPtible. 

82.  Fixed  carbon per  cent.        per  cent. 

33.  Volatile  matter. . . " 

84.  Moisture *•                

85.  Asb ••                 


100  per  cent.     100  per  cent. 
36.  Sulphur,  separately  determined    **  ** 


*  IndudlDf;  equivalent  of  wood  used  in  lighting  the  flre,  not  including  anbomt  coal  withdrawn 
from  furnace  at  times  of  cleaning  and  at  end  of  test.  One  pound  of  wood  is  taken  to  be  equal  to 
0.4  pound  of  coal,  or,  in  case  greater  accuracy  is  desired,  as  haying  a  heat  value  equivalent  to  tho 
evaporation  of  6  pounds  of  water  from  and  at  212  de^rrees  per  pound.  (0  x  9(t5.7  =  6,794  B.  T.  TJ.> 
The  term  "as  fired  *^  means  ii.  its  actual  condition,  inclndiuf;  moisture. 

t  This  is  the  total  moisture  in  the  coal  as  found  by  drying  it  artificially,  aa  deacribed  in  Art. 
XV.  of  Code. 
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TJUimait  Analym*  of  Dry  Coal. 

(Art.  XVII..  Coda.) 

Of  Piml.       Of  C«n>!.o.lLbH. 

87,  Carbon  {C} per  c*nl  per  rrsuL 

8S-  Uyilrogen  (H) 

89,  Oxygen  (0) " 

«.  SitrogenjN) 

41.  Sulphnr(8) 

43.  Aah 

100  per  cent     100  per  mil, 

45.  Moisture  ID  sample  nf  cool  as  rocnived "  " 

Analstii  of  Aih  nnil  lirfutt. 

44.  Curboo pcf  ocbL 

46.  Eftrthy  matter 

Fail  pfr  Bour. 

46    Drg  eoal  eontumrd  pnr  hoar IW 

47.  Combuaiible  consumrd  per  hoar ., ,,  " 

48.  lirg  cofil  per  iijti'irr  font  of  grate  atirfaee  per  hear " 

49.  CombuatibJe  per  sijiurc  Tool  of  nater-beating  surface  per  hour.'  " 

Calorific  ViUxu  of  Ptitl. 
(Art.  XVII.,  Code.) 

BO.  Calorifii:  vulue  by  oxygen  enlorimeter.  per  U>.  of  dry  coal B.T.C 

51.   Calorific  value  by  oxygen  ealorimtter,  per  lb.  of  eombuUibU " 

63.  Calorific  vnlvie  by  nnalysis,  per  lb.  of  dry  cosl*. " 

53.  Calorific  value  by  analysis,  per  lb,  of  combuHtible " 


Quality  of  Slefim. 
(App.  XV.  to  XIX.) 

64.  Percentage  ofmoittttre  in  ttenm 

65.  Number  of  degrtcnof  tnperhcntiiig 

6tt.  Quality  of  steam  (dry  steam  =  unity),     (For  exact  deten 

tlon  of  th<-  factor  of  correctioo  for  quality  of  steam  8e 
pendii  XVn  1.) 

Wattr. 
(App,  I.,  IV.,  Vli.,  VIII.) 

67.   Total  icfight  of  iritter  fed  to  boiler  f 

58.   Ei|uivak'tit  ivater  fed  to  boiler  from  and  at  213  degrees. . . 
58.    H'alrr  aet'ially  eeaporaied.  corrected  for  qvalily  of  ileam.. 


\e  XVII. 


(Code, 

ireunre  at  be)!lDDliig  aad  ei 
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60.  Factor  of  evaporation  ♦ lbs. 

61.  EquivaleDt  water  evaporated  into  dry  steam  from  and  at  212 

degrees,  f    (Item  59  x  Item  60.) 


«« 


Water  per  Hour, 

62.    Water  evaporaUd  per  hour,  corrected  far  quality  of  steam 

68    Equivalent  evaporation  per  hour  from  and  at  212  decrees} 

64.  Equivalent  evaporation  per  hour  from  and  at  212  degrees  per 

square  foot  of  water-heating  surf  ice  \ 

Horse-Power. 

65.  Horse-power  developed.     (34 ^  lbs.  of  water  evaporated  per  hour 

into  dry  steam  from  and  at  2\2  degrees,  equals  one  horse^ 

power)  t H.  P. 

66.  Builders*  rated  horse-power ,  *• 

67.  Percentage  of  builders'  rated  horse-power  developed per  cent. 

Economic  Results. 

68.  Water  apparently  evaporated  under  actual  conditions  per  pound 

tf  coat  as  fired.    {Item  57  -f-  Item  25. ) lbs. 

69.  Equivalent  evaporation  from  and  at  212  degrees  per  pound  of 

coal  as  fired,  f    {Item  61  -f-  Item  25.) 

70.  Equivalent  evaporation  from  and  at  212  degrees  per  pound  of  dry 

coal,  t    {Item  61  -1-  Item  27.) 

71.  Equivalent  evapoi'ation  from  and  at  212  degrees  per  pound  of 

combustible,  t    {Item  61  -f-  Item  30.) 

(If  the  equivalent  evaporation.  Items  69,  70.  and*71,  is  not  cor- 
'  rected  for  the  quality  of  steam,  the  fact  should  be  stated). 

Efficiency. 
(Art.  XXI.,  Code.) 

72.  Efficiency  of  the  boiler  ;  heat  absorbed  by  the  boiler  per  lb.  ofcom- 

bustible  divided  hy  the  heat  value  of  one  lb.  of  combustible^. . . .        per  cent. 

73.  Efficiency  of  boiler,  including  the  grate;  heat  absorbed  by  the 

boiler,  per  lb.  of  dry  coal,  divided  by  the  heat  value  of  one  lb.  of 

dry  coal *• 


<« 


•• 


«• 


•  Factor  of  evaporation  =  -^r^r^,  in  which  //  and  k  are  respectively  the  total  heat  In  steam  of 

90J.7 

the  average  observed  pressure,  and  in  water  of  the  average  observed  temperature  of  the  feed. 

t  The  symbol  *'  U.  E."  meaning  ''  Units  of  Evaporation,"  may  be  conveniently  substitnted  for 
the  ezpresiiion  ''Eqnivnlent  water  evaporated  inio  dry  steam  from  and  at  S12  degrees,'^  its  deflni- 
tion  being  given  in  a  foot-note. 

X  Held  to  be  the  equivalent  of  30  lb«i.  of  water  per  hoar  evaporated  from  100  deg^rees  Fabr.  into 
diy  steam  at  70  lbs.  pange  pressure.     (See  Introduction  to  Code.) 

I  In  all  cases  where  the  word  combustible  is  used,  it  means  the  coal  without  molstare  and  aah, 
\ni  inclading  all  other  constitUMits.  It  is  the  same  as  what  is  called  in  Europe  "  coal  dry  and  fret 
ftomaah.** 
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Colt  of  EJinpornlion. 

r4,   Coit  nf  eoat  prr  tan  of lb:  deliitred  in  hoiltr  room 

?5.  Cost  of  fuel   for  evupurntiiig  1. 000  Iba  of  trtlet  lunier  obwrvcJ 

I  cqndilions 

78.   CoHoffurlutedfor  rraporattng  1 ,000  (A*,  of  voter  from  and  at 
312  degree* • 

Smoke  OlMemationt, 
I  (App,  XXIIV.  ftnU  SXXV.) 

77.  PerCRDtage  of  smcike  on  oliaerved 

78.  Wetgbl  of  soot  per  hiiur  obtuined  from  smoke  meter 

79.  Volame  of  soot  per  hour  obtaioed  from  Bmoke  met«r 

ilrthMU  nf  I'iHng. 

80.  Kind  of  firing  (apreadliig.  Alternate,  ot  cukinej 

81.  A.vera^  tbickneaH  of  firo 

63,   Avcmge  iutervals  between  firings  for  eMti  farntM  doriag  UOM 

nhen  lireH  are  in  normtil  uonditlon 

83.  Avemgo  Interval  between  times  of  levelling  or  braUting  np. ... 
An'ilgtrt  of  the  Dry  (hm*. 

184.  Carlwn  dioxide  (CO,) 
83,  Oxygen  (O) 
86.  Carbon  monoxide  (CO) 
8T.   Hvdrogen  and  lijdroearbaiu 

}  8».  Nitrogen  (by  difference)  (S) 


TABLE   SO.  a. 

Data  and  Besultb  of  Evaporative  Test, 

Arranged  in  accordance  witli  the  Short  Form  advised  by  the  B 

mittee  of  the  Aiuerican  Society  of  Mechanical  t'Dgineera.     C 

Uade  by on boiler,  at 

Kind  of  fuel  

Kind  uF  fn  mace 

Methiid  of  starting  and  stopping  the  test  ("sfandard"  or  "  aitt 

and  XL.  Code) 

Orate  surface 

Water-heating  surface 

Superheating  surface 

To«U  Quantities 

1.  Date  of  trial 

2.  Duralinn  of  trial 

3.  Weight  of  coal  Hsfin-d* 

4.  Percentage  of  moisture  in  coal  * 

6.  Total  weight  of  dry  coal  consumed 

8.   Total  ash  and  refuse 

7.  Percentage  of  ash  and  refuse  in  dry  coal 


eofool-ni 


lorCumplelcFom. 
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8.  Total  weight  of  water  fed  to  the  hoiler  * ]h&. 

9.  Water  actually  evaporated,  corrected  for  moisture  or  super- 

heat in  steam .,..•  •* 

10.  Equivalent  water  evaporated  into  dry  steam  from  and  at  213 

degrees* *' 

Hourly  Quantities, 

11.  Dry  coal  consumed  per  hour IbsL 

12.  Dry  coal  per  square  foot  of  grate  surface  per  hour •• 

13.  Water  evaporated  per  hour  corrected  for  quality  of  steam. .  •  •  •* 

14.  Equivalent  evaporation  per  hour  from  and  at  212 degrees*. .. 

15.  Equivalent  evaporation  per  hour  from  and  at  212  degrees  per 

square  foot  of  water-heating  surface  * 


<« 


«• 


Average  Pressures,  Temperatures,  etc. 

16.  Steam  pressure  by  gauge lbs.  per  sq.  in. 

17.  Temperature  of  feed  water  entering  boiler deg. 

18.  Temperature  of  escaping  gases  from  boiler '* 

19.  Force  of  draft  between  damper  and  boiler ins.  of  water* 

20.  Percentage  of  moisture  in  steam,  or  number  of  degrees  of 

superheating per  cent,  or  deg. 

Horse-Power, 

21.  Horse-power  developed  (Item  14  +  84i)  * H.  P. 

22.  Builders'  rated  horse- power •• 

23.  Percentage  of  builders'  rated  horse-power  developed per  cent.. 

Economic  Results, 

24.  Water  apparently  evaporated  under   actual    conditions  per 

pound  of  coal  as  fired.     (Item  8  -^  Item  3) lbs. 

25.  Equivalent  evapbration  from  and  at  212  degrees  per  pound  of 

coal  as  fired.*    (Item  10 -f- Item  3) *• 

26.  Equivalent  evaporation  from  and  at  212  degrees  per  pound  of  ** 

dry  coal. ♦    (Item  10 -4- Item  5) ...  •• 

27.  Equivalent  evaporation  from  and  at  212  degrees  per  pound  of 

combustible.*    [Item  10  -i-  (Item  5  —  Item  6)] •• 

(If  Items  25,  26,  and  27  are  not  corrected  for  quality  of  steam« 
the  fact  should  be  stated.) 

Ejficiency. 

28.  Calorific  value  of  the  dry  coal  per  pound .  B.  T.  U. 

29.  Calorific  value  of  the  combustible  per  pound •  ** 

80.  Efficiency  of  boiler  (based  on  combustible)  * per  cent. 

81.  Efficiency  of  boiler,  including  grate  (based  on  dry  coal) 

Cost  of  Etaporation, 

82.  Cost  of  coal  per  ton  of lbs.  delivered  in  boiler-room $ 

88.  Cost  of  coal  required  for  evaporating  1,000  pounds  of  water 

from  and  at  212  degrees $ 

*  See  foot-notuB  of  Complete  Form. 
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SHORT-TITLE     CATALOGUE 

PUBLICATIONS 
JOHN  WILEY   &    SONS, 

New    York. 
London:    CHArilAN  &  HAI.L,  Limiied. 


AHRANGED  UNDER  SUBJECTS. 

DeicripClva  clrciil*™  Bcnt  on  ttpplicatlon, 

BookB  marked  w lib  an  ulrriab  are  Buld  al  ntl  pnee 


AGBICULTUBE. 

ATB>»hy'»   Manual    of   Cat  tie- fee  ding 12iiio,  Jl  75 

Budd  and  Hansen's  American  Horticultural  Manual; 

Part  I. — PropH^tion,  Culture,  and   ImpTOvement.  .. -IZmo,  1  60 
Part  II. — Systematic  Pomology.     {In  preparation.) 

Downing's  Fruits  and  Pruit-treeB  of  America 8vo,  5  00 

GrotenfelfBPrintiplea  of  Modern  Dairy  Practice.   (Woll.)..12mo,  Z  00 

Kemp's  Landscape  Gardening.. 12mo,  2  60 

Maynard'a  Lnndsrape  Gardening  as  Applied  to  Home  Decoration. 

l2mo,  1  60 

Sanderson's  Tnsecta  Injurious  to  Staple  Crops ISmo.  1  60 

"  Insects  Injurious  to  Garden  cS^ps.     (/n  preparation.) 

"  Insects  Injuring  Fruit*.     {In  prepai allon.) 

Stock  bridge's  Rocks  and  Soils 8vo,  2  60 

WoU's  Handbook  for  Farmers  and  Dairymen Iflmo,  1  50 

AACHITECTITIIE. 

Balduin'a  Steam  Heating  tor  Buildings 12mo,  2  50 

Berg's  Buildings  and  SLrni^tures  of  American  Railroads 4to,  6  00 

Birkmire'a  Planning  and  Construction  of  American  Theatrea.Svo,  3  00 

"          Architectural  Iron  and  Rieel 8vo,  3  60 

"  Compound  Riveted  Girders  as  Applied  in  Buildings. 

8vo,  2  00 
''              "          Planning  and  Construction  of  High  Office  Buildings. 

8vo.  3  50 

"          Skeleton  Construetion  in  Buildings 8vo,  3  00 

Briggs's  Modem  American  School  Buildings 8vo,  4  00 

Carpenter's  Heating  and  Ventilating  of  Buildings 8\'0,  4  00 

Freitag'B  Architectural  Engineering.  2d  Edition,  Bewritt^.6vo,  3  50 

"          Fireprooftng  of  Steel  Buildings Bvo,  2  50 

Gerhard's  Guide  to  Sanitary  Ho  use- inspection 16mo,  1  00 

'*          Theatre  Fires  and  Panics 12mo,  1  50 

Hatfield's  American  House  Carpenter 8to,  5  00 

HoUy'l  Carpenters'  and  Joiners'  Handbook 18mo,  76 

Kidder's  Architect's  and  Builder's  Pocket-book.  .tBmo,  morocco,  4  O** 

Meirill's  Stones  for  Building  and  Decoration 8vo,  B  on 

I       Monckton's  6tair -building 4to,  4  00 


d 


Qerhard's  Guide   to  Sanitary  Houae-inspecLion I6mu,  1  DO 

Qoodrich's  Economical  DiBpoia]  of  Tirwns'  Refuse. .  .Demj  S*o,  I  BO 

Huien's  Filtratioti  of  Public  WaUr-auppliee 8to^  3  OD 

Eiereted'B  Sewage  DiBpofal Itmo.  1  tS 

LeacirB   The   InspscUon    and   Aiial3'«ia   of   Food    with    Special 

Reference  to  State  Control,     (/n  preparalioa.) 
MaBon'a   Water-supply.     {Considered   I^'incipally   Irom   ■   San- 
itary Standpoint.     3d  Edition,  Rewritten 8to.  4  00 

"         Examination    of    Water.      (Chemical    and    Bactcrio- 

logical.)    12mo,  !  SS 

Merriman's  Elements  of  Sanitary  EngiDeeriog 8va,  t  00 

Nicbola'e  Water-supply.     (Considered  Mainly  from  a  Chemical 

and  Sanitary  Standpoint)      (1B83.)   8<o,  2  SO 

Ogden's  Sewfr  Design IZmo.  2  00 

•Price's  Handbook  on  Sanitation ISiao,  1  50 

Rlcharda'a  Cost  of  Food.    A  Study  in  Dietariai I£nio,  I  00 

Richards  and  Woodman's  Air,  Water,  and  Food  from  a  Sani- 
tary   Standpoint 8vo,  2  00 

tlicharda'a  Cost  of  Living  as  Modified  by  Sanitary  Science.  12ma,  1  00 

•  Richards  and  Williams's  The  Dietary  Computer .8vo.  1  50 

Rideal's  Sewage  and  Bacterial  Purification  of  Sewage 8vo,  S  SO 

Tumeaure  and  Russell's  Public  Water-supplies Svo,  8  00 

t^TiippIe's  Microscopy  of  Drinking-water Svo,  3  60 

Woodhull's  Notes  ou  Military  Hygiene ISmo,  1  SO 

mSCELLAITEOnS.  ^^1 

Barker's  Deep-sea  Soundings 8to,  %  00 

EmmoiiS'a  Geological  Guide-book  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Ex- 
cursion   of    the    International    Congreia    of    Geologists. 

Large  fivo.  1  60 

Ferrcl'i  Popular  Treatise  on  the  Winds Svo,  4  00 

Haines's  American  Railway  Management IZmo,  2  50 

Mott's  Composition,  Digestibility,  and  Nutritive  Value  of  Food. 

Mounted  chsrl.  1  26 

"       Fallacy  of  the  Present  Theory  of  Sound l6mo,  I  00 

Bicketla's  History  of  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute.  1824- 

latM Small    Svo.  9  00 

Botherham's  Emphasised  New  Testament Large  Bro,  S  00 

"            Critical  Emphasised  New  Teatameat 12mo,  I  <0 

Steel's  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Dog 8to,  3  fiO 

Totten's  Important  Question  in  Metrology Svo,  2  SO 

The  World's  Columbian  Exposition   of   1803 4to,  1  00 

Worcester  and  Atkinson.  Small  Hospitata,  Establishmmt  and 
Maintenance,  and  Suggestions  for  Hospital  Architecture, 
with  Plans  for  a  Small  Hospital 12di«. 


HEBBEW    AND    CHALDEE    TEXT-BOOKS. 

Green's  Grammar  of  the  Hebrew  Language Svo, 

"       Elementary   Hebrew   Grammar 12nio, 

"        Hebrew  Chrestoinathy Bvo. 

Qesenius's  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  I^exicon  to  the  Old  Teataroent 
Scriptures.     (Tregellea.) Small  4tO,  half  morocco, 

I^ttcris's  Hebrew  Bible Sro, 


1  60 

3  00 

1  00 

2  00 

3  00 

1  50 

1  50 

ASSAYINQ. 
lical  Inst  ruction  a  in  Qaantitative  AuB^ing 

Iha  Blowpipe. 12mo, 

Funran'a  Manual  of  Practical  Atsajing 

Miller's  Manual  of  Assaying 

O'Driscoira  Notes  on  tbe  Treatment  of  Gold  Ores 

Ricketts  an  J  Miller's  Notes  on  Assaying 8vo, 

WiUoo's  Cyanide  ProceBseB 12mo, 

"         Oilorination  Procesa 12ma, 

ASTEONOMY. 

Cnug'B  Anirauth 4to,  8  50 

DooHltle'a  Treatise  on  Practical  Aatronomy .' 8vo,  4  00 

Gore's  Elements  of  Geodesy Bvo,  Z  50 

Hayford's  Text-book  of  Geodetic  Astronomy Sva,  3  00 

Merrinian's  Elements  of  Precise  Surveying  and  Geodesy. . .  .Bvo,  2  50 

•  Michie  nnd  Harlow's  Practical  Aatronomy Bvo,  3  00 

*  Wbite's  Elements  of  Theoretical  nnd  Descriptivs  Astronomy. 

I2rao.    2  00 

BOTAHT. 

Baldwin's  Orchids  of  New  England Small  Bvo,  1  50 

Darcnport'e  Statialica!  Methods,  with  Special  Reference  to  Bio- 

lopcftl    Variation l6mo,   morocco,  125 

ThomS  and  Bennett's  BtructuraJ  and  Physiological  Botany. 

lOmo,  2  SS 

Westermaier's  Cornpeodlum  of  General  Botany. (Schneider.)  Bvo,  2  00 

CHEMISTKY. 

Adriance's   Laboratory  Calculations  and  Bpacilic  Gravity  Tables. 

ISmo,     1  20 

Allen's  Tables  for  Iron  Analyait Bvo.    3  00 

Amold'a  Compendium  of  Chemistry.  {Uandel.}    {In  preparation.) 

Austen's  Notes  tor  Chemical  Students 12mD,     1  60 

Bemadou's  Smokeless  Powder. — Nitro-cellulose,  and  Theory  of 

tbe  Celluloae  Molecule 12mo,    2  60 

Botton's  Quantitative  Analyaia Bvo,     1  50 

Brush  and  Penfle Id's  Manual  of  Determinative  Mineralogy.. .8 vo,     4  00 
Classen's  Quantitative  Chemical  Analysis  by  Electrolysis.    (Her- 
ri ck—Boltwood.)    8vo,     3  00 

Cohn'a  Indicators  and  Test-papeni IZmo,    2  00 

Craft's  Short  Course  in  Qualitative  Chemical  Analysis.  (Schaet- 


fer.)   . 


..12m. 


Drechsel's  Chemical   Reactions.     [Merrill.J 12i     . 

Hssler's  Modem  High  Explosives 8vo, 

Effront's  Enzymes  and  their  Applications.     (Pretcott.) Bvo, 

Erdmnnn's  Introduction  to  Chemical  Preparations.     (Dunlap.) 

12mo. 
Fletcher's  Practical  Instructions  in  Quantitative  Assaying  with 

the  Blowpipe 12mo,  morocco. 

Fowler's  Sewage  Works  Analvses I2iao, 

Freaeniiis'sManualot  QiialitativeChemicalAnftlvaiB.  (Wells,)  Svo, 
"         Manual  of  Qualitative  Chemical  Analysis.     Part  I. 

Descriptive.     (Wells.) ,  fivo. 

"          System   of   Instruction   in   Quantitative   Chemical 
Analysis.      (Allen.) 8vo, 


2  00 
1  26 
4  00 

3  00 


3  00 
e  00 


L 


^^H         Fuertes's  Water  and  Public  Heslth 12nio,  I  U 

^^^H            Furman's  Manual  of  Practical  Assaying 9vo,  3  DO 

I                       Gill's  Gaa  and  Fuel  Aoalygis  for  Engineers. 12mo,  I  !S 

r                    Grotenfelt'sPtinetple* of  Modern  Dairy  Practice.   (Woll.}..l2mo,  2  00 
I                        HammarBteu's  Text-book  of  Phfaiologtcal  (Aemiatry.  (Mandel.) 

U                                                                                                                                     Hvo,  i  (0 

y                        Helm's  Principles  of  Mathematical  ChemUtrj.   [Morgan.)   12mci.  1  50 

r                         Hinds's  Inorganic  Chemistry Svo,  3  00 

Is                        •    "        Laboraton'  Manual  for  fStiirJentB 12mn,  TS 

f                        Hollcman's  Text-book  of  Inorganic  Chemistrj'.   (Oooper.)..  .8vo,  2  10 

^^^  Urganic  "     (Walker  and  MotL) 

^^^H  {In  prtparatUyn.) 

^^^B           Hopkins's  Oilchcmiata'  Handbook Svo,  3  00 

^^^H           Keep's  Cast  Iron Bvo,  2  SO 

^^^H          Ladd's  Manual  of  Quantitative  Cberoical  Analj'Bis 12rao,  1  00 

^^^^H           Landauer's  Spectrum  Analjais.     (Tingle.) Svo,  3  00 

^^^^H  I^sar-ColiD'a  Practical  Urinary  Ana iTsis.   (Loreus.)    (InprvparolUM.) 

^^^H  Leach's  The  Iitapcction  and  Analj-sis  of  Food  with  Special  Keler- 

^^^H  ence  to  State  Control.     {In  prepat-ation.) 

^^^H  L<jb's  ElectrolyaU  and  Electrosynthesia  of  Organic  Compounds. 

I                                   iLorenE.]    12mo,  1  00 

[P                    Mandel's  Handbook  for  Bio-chemicol  Laboratory ISmo,  ISO 

I  Mason's  Water-supply.     (Conaidered  Principally  from  a  fiaai- 

b                                              tary  Standpoint.)   3d  Edition,  Rewritten 8to,  4  00 

^^^H  Examination    of    water.      (Cbemicftl    and    Bact«rio- 

^^^^                              logical.)   !2mo,  I  ta 

^^^^H  Meyer's    Determination    of    Radicles    in    Carbon    Compouoda. 

^^B                       (Tingle.)  I2mo.  I  00 

^^^1            Miller's  Manual  of  Assaying ISmo,  1  00 

P                       Mixter'a  Elementary  Te.it-book  of  Chemistry ]2roo,  I  SO 

F                      Morgan's  Outline  of  Theory  of  Solution  and  ita  Beiults. .  12ino,  I  00 

I                                "         Elements  of  Physical  Chemistry 12ron,  ;  00 

I  Nichols's  Water-supply.    (Considered  mainly  from  a  Chemics] 

I                                    and  Sanitary  Standpoint,  1883,} Svo,  S  SO 

iL                        O'Brine's  Lnboratory  Guide  in  Chemicsl  Analysis 8vo,  i  00 

I  CDriscoU's  Kates  on  the  Treatment  of  Gold  Ores Svo.  £  00 

II  Ost  and  Kolbeck's  Text-book  of  Chemical  Tachnology.      (L«>- 
i  rem— Boiart.)      {In  prnparation.j 

•  Penfleld's  Notes  on  Determinative  Mineralogy  and  Record  ftf 

I                                     Mineral  Tests 8vo,  psper,  0  SO 

'                         Pinner's  Introduction  to  Organic  Chemistry.     (Autlen.)      ISmow  1  SO 

''                         Poole's  Calorific  Power  of  Fuels Svo,  3  00 

!|  *  Reisig's  Guide  to  Piece-djeing 8vo,  S5  00 

I  Richards  and  Woodman's  Air,  Water,  and  Food  from  a  SanitArr 

I,                                Standpoint  Bvo.  8  0* 

Richnrds'aCost  of  Living  as  Modified  by  Sanitnry  Udence    l2ino.  I  00 

I                                 "          Cost  of  Food,  a  Study  in  Dietaries ISmo.  I  00 

'                         •  Richards  and  Williams's  The  Dietary  Computer Bvo,  1  SO 

^  Ricketts  and  Rubs«II'b  Skeleton  Notes  upon  laorgMiie  Chem- 

ii                                     istry.      (Part  1. — Non-metallic  Elemeiits.1 .  .8»o,  morocco,  M 

Ricketts  and  Miller's  Notes  on  Assaying Svo,  3  00 

Rideal's  Sewage  and  the  Bacterial  Purification  of  Sawage.  .8va,  3  SO 

Ruddiman's  Ineompatibilitjes  in  Prescriptions 8ro,  !  00 

Schlmpf's  Text-book  of  Volumetric  Analysis 12mo,  1  W 
Spencer's  Handl>ook  for  Chemists  of  Beet-sugar  Houses.  16ma, 

mor.  3  D* 
"         Handbook  for  Sugar  Manufacturers  and  their  Cliem- 

I                                                ists lOmo,  morocco,  8  DO 

Stockbridge's  Rocks  and  Soils Bvo,  8  SO 


*  Tillman's  Elementary  Lessons  in  Heat Svo, 

*  "        Despriptive  General  CheniisLrj 8vo, 

Turneaure  nnd  Russeli's  Public  Water  supplies Svo, 

Van  Deventer'B  Physical  Chemistry  for  Beginners.     (Boltwood.) 

I2mo, 

Walke's  Lectures  on  Explosives 8vo, 

Wells's  Laboratoi;  Guide  in  Qualitatit-e  Chemical  Analy8is..Bvo, 
"      Short  Course  in  Inor^nic  Qualitative  Obemicai  Analy- 
sis for  Engineering  Students I2mo, 

Whipple's  Microscopy  of  Drinking-water Bvo, 

Wiecbmann's  Sugar  Anulysis Small  Svo, 

"  Lecture-notes  on  Theoretical  Chemistry 12mo, 

Wilson's  Cyanide  Processea 12nio, 

"         Chlorination   Procrsa 12mo, 

Wulling'a  Elemeatary  Course  in  Inorganic  Pharmaceutical  and 
Medical  Chemistry 12nio, 

ciyn,  ENOiNEEanTG, 


1  60 

2  00 


Baker's  Engineers'  Surveying  Inslniments..  . . . . , 12mo, 

Biiby's  Grapliical  Computing  Table.  ..Paper,  IOJx24i   inehea. 

Davis's  Elevation  and  Stadia  Tables Svo, 

Folivetl's  Sewerage.     (Designing  and  Maintenance.) Svo, 

Frcitag's  Architectural  Engineering.    2d  Ed.,  Revrritten. .  .Svo, 

French  and  Ives's  Stereotomy Svo, 

Goodhue's  Municipal  Improvements 12ma, 

Goodrich's  Economic  Disposal  of  Towns'  Refuse Svo, 

Gore's  Elements  of  Geodesy Svo. 

Hayford's  Text-book  of  Geodetic  Astronomy Bvo, 

Howe's  Retaining-walls  for  Earth 12mo, 

Johnson's  Theory  and  Practice  of  Surveying. Bmall  fivo, 

Stadia  and  Earth-work  Tablea. Svo, 

Kiersted's  Sewage  Disposal 12nio, 

I«plnce's  Philosophical  Easav  on  Probabilities.    (Truscott  nnd 

Emory,} l2mo, 

Mnhan's  Treatise  on  Civil  Engineering.    (1873.)    (Wood.).  .Svo, 

*  Mahan's  Descriptive  Geometry Svo, 

Merriman's  Elements  of  Precise  Surveying  and  Geodesy.  , .  .Svo, 
Merriman  and  Brooks's  Handbook  for  Surveyors. . . .  IGmo,  mor., 
Merriman's  Elements  of  Sanitary  Bngiueering Svo, 


Patton's  Treatise  on  Civil  Engineering Svo,  hidf  leather, 

Reed's  Topographical  Drawing  and  Sketching 4to, 

Rideal'i  Sewage  and  the  Bacterial  Puriflcation  of  Sewage..  .Svo, 

Biebert  and  Biggin's  Modern  Stone-cutting  and  Masonry Svo, 

Smith's  Manual  of  Topographical  Drawing.    (McMillan.) .  .Svo, 

"Trautwine's  Civil  Engineer's  Pocket-book I6mo,  morocco, 

Wiit's  Engineering  and  Architectural  Jurisprudence Svo, 

"      Law  of  Operations  Preliminary  to  Cooatraction  in  En- 
gineering and  Architecture Svo, 

Wait's    Law    of    Contracts Svo, 

Warren's  Stereotomy — Problems  in  Stone-cutting 8vo, 

Webb's  Problems  in  the  Use  and  Adjustment  of  Engineering 
Instrument! 16mo, 


2  60 
2  00 

2  00 
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2  00 
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6  00 
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6  00 
6  50 
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Gerhard's  Guide  to  Sanitary  Rouse- inipecti on ISmo,  1  00 

Goodrich's  EcoDomicol  Dispoial  of  Towns'  ReFuee.  ..Demy  Bvo.  I  BO 

Hueo'a  Filtratioa  of  Publio  WaUr-iuppliei Sro,  S  OS 

Kiersted's  Sewage  Dispoeal 12nio.  1  U 

Leach's   Tlie   Inspection   and   AnaljBis   of   Food    with   Special 

Refprsnce  ta  State  Control.     (In  preparation.) 
Maaon'a   Water-eupplj.     (Considered   Frincipall;   from   a  Ban- 

itarj-  Standpoint.     3d   Edition,  Rewritten Hvo.  4  00 

"         Examination    of    Water.      (Chemical    and    Baeterio- 

loRical.)    12too,  I  89 

Merriman's  Elfments  of  Sanitanr  Engineering 8vo,  8  DO 

Nichols's  Water-supply.     (Considered  Mainly  from  a  Chemical 

and  Sanitary  Standpoint.)     (1883.)  8vo,  8  SO 

Ugden's  Sewer  Design IBmo.  t  00 

*  Price's  Handbook  on  Sanitation 12mo,  I  BO 

Bichards's  Coat  of  Food.    A  Study  In  DietariM ISmo,  1  00 

Richards  and  Woodman's  Air,  Water,  and  Food  from  a  Sani- 
tary   Standpoint 8vo,  2  00 

Uioharda's  Cost  of  Livine  as  Uodifled  by  Sanitary  Bdence.lSmo,  1  00 

•  Richards  and  Williams's  The  Dietary  Computer 8vo,  1  BO 

Rideal'a  Sewage  and  Bacterial  PuriflcaUtm  of  Sawa^ Svo,  >  GO 

Tumeaure  and  RuescH's  Public  Water-supplies Svo,  5  00 

OTiipple's  Microscopy  of  Drinking-water 8va.  S  60 

Woodhuira  Notes  on  Militery  Hygiene lOmo,  1  H 


mSCEILAKEOTTS. 

Barker's  Deep-sea  Soundings 8to, 

Emmou's  Geological  Guide-book  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Ex- 
cursion   of    tbe    International    Congress    of    Geologists. 
Large  Sro, 

Ferrera  Popular  Treatise  on  the  Winds Svo, 

Haines's  American  Railway  Management ISmo, 

Mott's  Composition,  Digestibility,  and  Nutritive  Value  of  Food. 
Moant«d  chart. 

"      Fallacy  of  the  Present  Theory  of  Bound lOmo, 

Eieketts's  History  of   Rensaelaer  Polytechnic  Institute.   1824- 

18114 Small    Bvo, 

Botherham'a  Emphaaiged  New  Testament Large  Sro, 

"  Critical  Bmpbaaiwd  New  Testament ISmo, 

Bteel'a  Treatise  on  tbe  Diseases  ot  the  Dog Svo, 

Totten's  Important  Question  in  Metrology 8va, 

The  World's  Columbian  Exposition   of   1893 .4to, 

Worcester  and  Atkinson.  Small  Hosnitala,  BrtaUishment  and 
Maintenance,  and  Suggestions  for  Hospital  Architecture, 
with  Plans  for  a  Small  Hospital I8mo. 


HEBREW    AlTD    CHALDEE    TEXT-BOOKS. 

Green's  Grammar  of  the  Hebrew  Language Bv^ 

"        Elementary   Hebrew   Grammar ISno, 

"        Hebrew  (Threstomathy Bto. 

(tesenius's  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  Lexicon  to  the  Old  'TMtameat 

Scriptures.     (Tregellee.) Small  4to,  half  morocco, 

I^tteris's  Hebrew  Bible. 


I 


Ilaoon'*  Walcr-mipplT.     (Coiuidered  Principally  from  a  Sftni- 

tary  StandpoinL) Svo,  4  00 

HnrintBD's  Treatise  on  Hyd™uJic» 8to,  4  00 

*  Mkhic'*  ElementB  of  Analjtical  Mechanics gvo,  4  W 

Schuyler's  Reservoirs  lor  Irrigation,  Water-power,  and  Domntie 

Water-supplj I^rga   Sto,  6  00 

Tnnieanre  and  RuBsell.     Public  Water-supplies 8vo,  6  00 

Wegmaim's  Design  and  Construction  at  iHms 4to,  6  00 

Water-aupplj-  of  the  City  of  New  York  from  1658  to 

18B5 4to,  10  00 

Weisbsch's  Hydraulics  and  Hjdniilie  Uotor*.    (Du  Bc4a.)..6To,  S  OS 

Wilson's  Manual  of  Irrigation  t^gioeering Smalt  6to,  4  00 

Wolff's  Windmill  u  a  Prime  Mover Svo,  3  00 

Wood's  Turbines 8to,  2  SO 

"      Elements  of  Analytical  Mechanics 8»o,  3  00 


MATERIALS   OF  ENGINEEBHTO. 

Baker's  Treatise  on  MBSonry  Construction 8to,  5  00 

Black's  United  States  Public  Works Oblong  4to,  5  00 

Bovey*s  Strength  of  Materials  and  Theory  of  Structures Svo,  7  BO 

Burr's  Elasticity  and  Resistance  of  th«  Materiats  of  Kngine«T- 

ing   ,.  .8to,  6  00 

Byrne's  Highway  ConstructioD 8vo.  6  W 

"         Inspection   of   the   Materials  and   Workmanship   Em- 
ployed in  Construction 18mo,  3  00 

Clinreh's  Mechanics  of  Engineering Svo,  0  00 

Du  Dois's  Mechanics  of  Engineering.     Vol.  I Small  4to,  7  SO 

Johnson's  MateriaU  of  Construction Large  8td,  6  00 

Keep's  Cast   Iron Svo,  2  50 

Lsioza's  Applied  Mechanios 8vo,  T  BO 

Martens's  Hnndbook  on  Testing  Materials.   (Eenning.).!  «.,  8to,  7  50 

Uerrill's  Stones  for  BuildinK  and  Decoration 8vo,  6  00 

Herriman's  Text-book  on  the  Mechanics  of  Materials Svo,  4  00' 

Herritnan's  Strength  of  Materials 12mo,  1  00 

Hetcalfs  Steel.    A  Manual  for  Steel-users ISmo,  2  00 

Patton's  Practical  Treatise  on  Foundations 8vo,  5  00 

Eockwell's  Roads  and  Pavements  in  France t2mo,  1  8fi 

Smith's  Wire:  Its  Use  and  Manufacture Small  4to,  3  00 

"       Materials  of  Machines. 12mo,  1  00 

Snow's  Principal  Species  of  Wood:  Their  Characteriatic  Proper- 
ties.    (In  preparation.) 

Spalding's  Hydt«ulic  Cement l2mo,  2  00 

"  Teit-book  on  Roads  and  Pavements l2mo,  2  00 

Thurston's  Materials  of  Engineering 3  Parts,  8vo,  8  00 

Part  I. — Non-metaltic  Materials  of  Engineering  and   Metal- 
lurgy   8vo,  2  00 

Part  11.— Iron  and  Steel 8ro,  3  SO 

Part  III. — A  Treatise  on  Brasses,  Bronzes  and  Other  Alloys 

and  Their  ConstltuentA Svo,  2  U 

Thurston's  Text-book  of  the  Materials  of  Construction Svo,  5  00 

Tillson's  Street  Pavements  and  Paving  Materials Svo,  4  00 

Waddell's  De  Pontibus.    (A  Poclcet-book  tor  Bridge  Engineers.) 

16mo,  morocco,  S  00 

"         Specifications  tor  Steel  Bridges 12mo,  1  ES 

Wood's  Treatise  on   the  Resistsnce  of  Materials,  and   an   Ap- 
pendix on  the  Preservation  of  Timber Svo,  S  00 

"        laemcDta  of  Analytical  Mechanics 8to,  9  00 


I 


I 


^ 


KAILWAT  EHOINEEBISa. 

__  ._.  .  s  Handbook  forStreet  Railway  Engineera.  3\5  in.  inor., 
Betg's  lluildinga  and  Btructures  of  American  Bailroada. .  .4to, 
Brooki's  ilMiidbook  of  Street  Railroad  Location.. ICnio,  niarocco, 

ButU'a  Ciril  Engineer's  Pield-boolc 16ni(r,   morocco, 

Crandall's  Tnintitiou  Curve ISmo,  morocto, 

"         Railwaj   and   Other   Earthwork   Table* Bvo, 

DawBon's  Electric  Railway  and  Tramw&Ti.SmaJl  4to,  half  mor., 
"         "  Engineering  "  and  Electric  Traction  Pocket-book, 

Dredge's  Hiator?  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad;     (ISTS.)  .Paper, 

•  Drkdcer"!  Tunneling,  Explosive  Compounds,  and  RckIc  Drills. 

4lo.  half  morocco, 

Flaher's  Table  of  Cubic  Yards Cardboard, 

Qodwin's  Railroad  Engineers'  Field*book  and  Explorers'  Guide. 
16mo,   morocco, 

Howard's  Transition  Curve  Field-book Iflmo,  morocco, 

Hudson's  Tables  for  Calculating  the  Cubic  Contents  of  Exca- 
vations  and   Ehnbankments Sto, 

Nagle's  Field  Maoua!  tor  Railroad  Engineers 16mo,  morocco, 

PbUbrick's  Field  Manual  for  Engiuears ISmo,  morocco, 

Pratt  and   Alden's  Street-railway  Road-bed 8to, 

6earles's  Field  Engineering 16mo,  morocco, 

"         Railroad  Spiral 16mo,  morocco, 

Taylor's  Prismoidal  Formulaa  and  Earthwork 8»o, 

*n«atwine'a  Mstbod  of  Calculating  the  Cubic  Content*  of  Es- 
cavatioDS  and  Embankments  by  the  Aid  of  Dia- 

•  "  The  Field  Practice  of  Laying  Out  Circular  Curve* 

for  Railroads 12mo,  morocco, 

•  "  &-osB-Bection  Sheet Paper, 

Webb's  Railroad   Construction 8vo, 

Wellington'a  Economic  Theory  of  the  Location  of  Railways. . 

Small  Sto, 


S  00 
3  00 

2  00 

3  00 


e  00 

2  » 
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4  DO 


DEAWINO.  ^^ 

Barr'a  Kinematics  of  Machinery 8vo,  2  W 

•  Bartlett's  Mechanical  Drawing 8»o,  3  00 

(Doolidge's  Manual  of  Drawing Svo,  paper,  1  00 

Diirley's  Elementary  Text-book  of  the  Kinematics  of  Uachines.  ^^^1 

(7fi  preparation.)  ^^^H 

Uill's  Text-book  on  Shades  and  Shadows,  and  Perspective.. 8va,  S^^H 

Jones's  Machine  Design:  .^^H 

Part  I. — Kinematics  of  Machinery 8to,  1  ^^^ 

Fart  n.— Form,  Strength  and  Proportloni  of  Farts Bvo,  S  01 

UacCord'i  Elements  of  Descriptive  Ueometry 8vo.  3  00 

"         Kinematics;  or,  Practical  Mechanism 9»o,  6  00 

"          Mechanical  Drawing 4tav  4  00 

Velocity  Diagrams Sto,  I  GO 

'Uahan'*  Descriptive  (Wmetrr  and  Stone-cutting 8vo,  1  M 

Mahan's  Industrial  Drawing.    (Thompson.) Svo.  3  60 

Reed's  Topogrsphical  DrawinB;  and  Sketching 4to,  R  00 

lUid's  Coutsa  in  Mechanical  Drawing 8vo,  S  00 

"      Textrbook  of  Mechanical  Drawing  and  EJementuy  Ma- 
chine   Design Sro,  S  00 

Robloaon's  Principles  of  Mechaniam 8va,  9  00 


Smith'fl  Manual  of  Topographieal   Drawing.      ( McMillan. ).8vo, 
Warren's  Elements  of  Plane  and  BaEid  Free-band  Geometrical 

DrawiDK   12mo, 

"        Drafting  Instruments  and  Operations 12mo, 

"        Manual  of  Elementary   Projection  Drawing. ..  .12mo, 
"        Manual  of  Elementary  Problems  in  the  Linear  Per- 
spective of  Form  and   Shadow ISmo, 

"         Plane  Problems  in  Elementary  Geometry ]2mD, 

"         Primary   Geometry 12mo, 

"         Elements  ol  Descriptive  Geometry,  Shadows,  and  Per- 

spectiTS    8vo, 

"         General  Problems  of  Shades  and  Shadows 8vo, 

"         Elements  of  Machine  Construction  and  Drawing.  .8ro, 
"        Problems,   Theorems,   and    Examples   in   Descriptive 

Geometry 8vo, 

Wusbach's  Kinematics  and  the  Power  of  Transroissiou.     {Herr- 

mann  and  Klein.) 8vo, 

Whelpley's    Practical    Instruction    in    the  Art   of   Letter   En- 
graving    lirao, 

Wilson^s  Tcrpographic  Surveying 8vo, 

Wilson's  Free-hand   Perspective 8vo, 

Woolf'a  Elementary  Course  in  Descriptive  Geometry. .  Large  8vo, 


ELECTRICITY  AlTD  PHYSICS. 

Anthony    and     Brackett'a     Text-book     of    Pbysica.     (Magie.) 

Small   8vo,  3  00 
Anthony's  T^ectu re- notes  on  the  Theory  of  Electrical   Measur- 

meota     12mo,  I  00 

Benjamin's    History    of    Electricity 8vo,  3  00 

Benjamin's  Voltaic  Ceil 8vo,  S  00 

Classen's  Qantitative  Chemical  Analysis  by  Electrolysis.     Her- 

rick  and  Boltwood.) 8vo,  3  00 

Crehore     and  Siiuier's  Polarizing  Photo- chronograph 8vo,  3  00 

Dawaon'i  Electric  Railways  and  'rramwayB..Bma]l  4to,  half  mor.,  12  CO 
DftWBon'a   "  Engineering "   and    Electric   Traction   Pocket-book. 

lOmo,  morocco,  4  00 

Flather's  Dynamometers,  and  the  Measurement  of  Power. .  l£mo,  3  00 

flilbert's  De  Magnete.     (Mottelay.) Svo,  2  60 

Eolman's  Precision  of  Measurements 8to,  2  00 

"         Telescopic    Mirror- scale    Method,    AdjustmentH,    and 

Testa  Large  Svo,  76 

lAndauer's  Spectrum   Analjvis.     (Tingle.) Svo,  3  00 

L*  Ch atelier's  High- temperature  Measurements.     (Boudouard — 

Burgess.)  12mo,  3  00 

LSb'i  Electrolysis  and  Electrosynthesis  of  Organic  Compounds. 

(Lorenz.)     IZmo,  1  00 

Ltom's  Treatise  on  Electromagnetic  Phenomenk 8to,  B  00 

'Hichie.    Elements  of  Wave  Motion  Relating  to  Sound  and 

Light Svo,  4  00 

Niaudet'a   Elementary  Treatise  on  Electric   Batteries     (Fish- 
back.)    12mo,  2  SO 

*  Fanhall  and  Hobart's  Electric  Genera ton..8inall  ilo,  half  mor.,  10  00 
I       Ryan,  Norris.  and  Eoxic's  Electrical  Machinery.      [In  jirepaialioH.) 

Iliurston's  Stationary  Steam-engines 8vo,  2  60 

;        'Tillman.     Elementary  Lessons  in  Heat Svo,  1  60 

j      Toty  and  Pitcher.    Manual  of  Laboratory  Physics.  .Small  8vo,  2  00 

i 


J 


'DavU.    El«menta  of  Law Bro,  8  10 

■      "         Treatise  on  the  Military  Law  of  United  SUtes.  .8vo.  T  00 

•                                                                                           Sheep,  7  » 

Manual   for  Courta-marttal lemo,  morocco,  1  W 

Wait's  Engineering  and  Architectural  Juriaprudence 8vo,  fi  00 

Sheep,  0  50 
"      Law  of  Operations  Preliminary  to  CaDstmction  in  En- 
gineering and  ArehitectuiB Svo,  6  00 

Sheep,  S  EO 

"      Law  o(  Contncta Svo,  3  00 

Wmthrop'B  Abridgment  of   Military   Lav 12mo,  2M 


HAITTTFACTURES. 

Beaumont's  Woollen  and  Worsted  Cloth  Manulaeture IZmo,  1  60 

Bernadou's  Smokeless  Powder-— Nitro-eelluloae   and  Theory  of 

the  Cellulose  Molecule rZmo,  2  M 

Bolland'8  Iron  Founder IBino,  cloth,  2  GO 

"        "The  Iron  Founder"  Supplement 12mD,  2  BO 

"       Encyclopedia  of  Founding  and  Dictionair  of  Fonndry 

Terms  Used   in  the  Practice  of  Moulding. ...  IZmo,  3  00 

Eisster's   Modem   High   Kxpioeivee Svo,  4  OO 

Effront'a  Enzymea  and  their  Applicationa.    (Prescott.)..  .Svo,  3  00 

Fitzgerald's  Boston  Machinist ISmo.  1  DO 

Ford's   Boiler   Making   For    Boiler   Maltera ISmo,  1  OO 

Hopkins's  Oil-chemisU'  Handbook Svo,  3  00 

Keep's   Cast   Iron Svo  2  60 

I  Leach'a   The   Inxpection   and   Amtlysis   of  Food   viUh   Special 

I  Reference  to  Stnte  Control,     (/n  preparatU)n.i 

,  Metcalfs  Steel.    A  Minual  for  Steel -users 12mo,  2  00 

Uetcalfs   Cost   of   Manufacturea — And  tha   Admiiditratioa   of 

I  Workshops,  Public  and  Private 8vo,  6  00 

I  Meyer's  Modem  Locomotive  Construction *to,  10  00 

I  •Reisig'a  Guide  to  Piece-dyeing Svo,  25  00 

Smith's  Press-working  of  Met^a Svo,  3  00 

"      Wire:  Its  Uaa  and  Manufacture Small  4to,  3  00 

Spalding's  Hydraulic  Cement 12mo,  2  00 

Spencer  a  Handbook  for  Chemist)  of  Beet-sugar  Houses. 

16mo,  mororeo,  3  00 
"        Handbook  for  Sugar  Manufacturers  and  their  Chem- 

I  iats 16mo,  morocco,  2  00 

Thurston's   Manual  of  Steam-boilers,  their   Designs,   Construc- 
tion and  Operation Svo,  6  00 

Walke'a  Lectures  on  Eiplosivea Svo,  4  00 

,  Wesfa  American  Foundry  Practice 12mo,  2  ID 

"      Moulder's  Test-book ISmo,  2  60 

I  Wiechmann's  Sugar  Analysis Small  Svo,  B  60 

I  Wolff's  Windmill  as  a  Prime  Mover Svo,  3  00 

Woodbury's    Fire  Protection  of  Mills Svo,  8J^_ 

HATHEMATICB.  ^H 

Baker's  Elliptic  Functions Svo,  l^H 

"  Bass's  Elements  of  Differential  Calculus 12mo,  4  OB 

Briggs'a  Elementi  ol  Plane  Analytic  Geometry ISmo,  I  00 

Chapman's  Elementary  Course  in  Theory  of  Equationa. .  .ISmo,  1  60 

Compton's  Monnal  of  Logarithmic  Computations 12mo,  1  W 

LIO 


t  w 

I  se 

1  00 

..SnmllStv,    SM 


DsTw**  btmlwtkM  to  Om  Logic  of  Algebra, St«, 

* l»tgt  Una, 

I  tTGcanebT Sn, 

tKrrSntkfttt  Gc<nati7 Svo, 

'Johnaon^  Tloin-flaM  LogarttkMiie  TUdo:  Vcst-podnt  hm, 

too  eofte  £r 

*  UoaBtcd  OS  hcmrj  ^^boftrd,  S  X  10  imcIma. 

10  eoplM  for 

**         SI^MtU7    Tnktiw    <m    tko    iBUgnl    Ckkulu. 

y  'W  SnaO  9to, 

■■H^"         (^ErT«  IVaeiBg  in  Cvteau  0[>-of>diDaUK Uom, 

^^■^  *         nMtiw    urn     Ordiiurj     and     Partial     Difforantfaa 

^^^P  BqMtiow n_-..  « — 

'       ■     "        Tbewy    of    &nn    utd    tho    Method    „ 

Squm l2no, 

*  *         TbeontkaJ  HecIiaDks ...Ubo. 

Lspkoe'i  Ph3(fiophicBl  Esasy  on  ProtMbilitin.    <Tni3»)(t  wl 

Emory.} I2lBO. 

*  LmDow  kuil  Baas.    Elements  of  Trigaaatattrj  and  LogMith- 

mie  and  Other  T»blea 8to, 

'         TrigoDometr;.    Table*  publiihed  wpantdj.  .Bnek, 

HerTiman  and  Woodward.     B^her  Malhematica Sto. 

Uotuuui'b  Method  ol  Least  Sjuarea Svn, 

Kie*  and  JohnsoD'a   Bementary  Treatise  on  tho  rKDerenlia] 

Calculus Small  Bvo, 

'  Differential  and  Intej^  Calculas.   2  roll. 

in  one Smalt  Sto, 

Wood'*  Elementa  of  Co-ordioate  Geometry .Sro, 

"       Trigometry:  Analytical,  Plane,  and  Sphvickl IScno, 


MECHANICAL  ENGDTEEEING. 


Baldwin'*  Steam  Heating  for  Buildings Umo, 

Barr's   KinematicH   o(   Macbinery Hvo, 

•  Bartlett's  Mecbanical  Dnwing 8to, 

Benjamin's  Wrinklee  and  Recipes Wmo, 

Carpenter's  EKpeiimpiital  En^neering 8*o, 

"  Heatinjc  and  Ventilating  BuQcliDgs Svo, 

Qerk's  Gas  and  Oil  RhiKine Small  Svo, 

Ooolidge's  Manual  of  Draving 8vo,  paper, 

CTomweH's  Treatise  on  Toolbed  Gearing Ivmo, 

"  Treati«e  on  B«tU  and  Pullej^ 18mo, 

Durley'a  Elementary  Text-book  of  the  Kinoiiuitics  of  Machines, 
(fit  preparalttm.) 
Flather'e  Dynamometerv,  and  the  Meaauienient  of  Power 

"        Rope    Driving I2mo, 

Qill'B  Gas  an  Fuel  Anulysia  tor  Engineers l2mo. 

Hall's  Car  Lubrication I2niO, 

Jones's  Machine  Design: 

Part  I. — Kinematics  of  Machinery 8vo, 

Part  n. — Form,  Strength  and  Proportions  ot  Parts Svo, 

Kent's   Mechanical    Engineera'   Pocket-book, ..  .16mo,   moroceo, 

Ear's  Power  and  Power  Transmiulon Svo, 

II 


a  00 

5  00 
3  00 


2  GO 

2  00 
I  00 
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^^^^H         MacCord's  Kiaeniatica  i  or,  PracticJ^  Mecbamim S*o,  6  (b 

^^^H  '*  Mecbanic&l  DrantDg 4ta,  4  00 

^^^^H  Yeloritj   Disgraina ...Svo,  1  GO 

^^^H         Mahan'B  Industrial  DrawiDg.     (Thompioll.) Svo,  S  SO 

^^^H         Poole's  Calori&c  Power  of  Fuels 8vo,  3  OO 

^^^H        Reid'a  Course  in  Mechanical  Drawing 8to,  I  00 

^^^^1  Text- book     of    MvchaDicaJ    Drawing    aad    Elementary 

^^^H  Marhinc  Deslgri 8vo,  3  DO 

^^^H         Richarda'a  Compresaed  Air 12nio,  I  SO 

^^^H        Robinton'B  Principles  of  Mechanism Svo,  3  00 

^^^^H         Smilh'B  Press- war  king  of  Metals Svo,  3  00 

^^^H         Tburaton'i   Treatise   on  Friction   and    Lost   Work   in   Machin- 

^^H  er^  and  Mill  Work ...Bvo,  3  00 

^^^H  "         Aninial  as  a  Machine  and  Prime  Motor  and  the 

^^^^1  Laws  of  KnergeticB 12mo,  I  OU 

^^^H         Warren's  Elements  of  Machine  Construction  and  Drawing.  .Bvo,  7  SO 
^^^H        Weisbaeh's  Kinematira  and  the  Power  of  Transmission.     (Herr- 

^^H  mann-Klein.)   Svo,  6  00 

^^^^H  "  Machinery  of  Transmisaion  and  Goremora.     (Herr- 

^^^H  mann— Klein.)  Svo,  6  00 

^^^1  ■>  Hydraulics  and  Hydraulic  Motors.     (Dn  Boia.)  .Svo,  6  00 

^^^m         WolO's  Windmill  as  a  Prime  Mover Svo,  3  Ul 

^^^H  ,     Wood's  Turbines Svo,  Z  SO 

^H  ILATEBIALS  OF  EKOINEEEINO. 

^^^B         Bovct'b  Strength  of  Msterials  and  Theory  of  Btructurea.  .Svo,  T  W 

^^^H         Burra  Elasticity  and  Resistance  of  the  Materials  of  Engineer- 

^^■^  ing 8vtf,  E  00 

I  Cbureh's  Mechanics  of  Engineering 8to,  S  00 

Johnaon's  Materials  of  Construction L«rge  Svo,  0  00 

'  Keep's  Cast  Iron Svo,  2  50 

,  Lanza's  Applied  Mechanics 8to,  T  60 

Martens's  Handbook  on  Testing  Materials.    (Henning-) Svo,  T  60 

Meniman's  Textbook  on   the  Mechanics  o(  Materiala Svo,  4  00 

"  Strength  of  Materials 12mo,  1  00 

Metcalfe  Steel.     A  Manual  for  Steei-uaers 12nio,  2  00 

Smith's  Wire;  It«  Use  and  Manufacture Small  4to,  3  00 

Materiah  <if  Mnchincs I2Tno.  I  00 

I  Thnrston's  Materiala  of  Engineering 8  vola.,  Svo,  8  00 

'  Part  n.— Iron  and  Steel Svo.  3M 

Part  III.— A  Treatise  on  Brasses,  Bronzea  and  Other  AUoja 

and  their  Constituents 8to,  t  SO 

I%urston's  Text-book  of  the  Materials  o(  ConstrueUon. . ,  Svo,  6  00 
Wood's  Treatise  on  the   Resistance  of  Materials  and   wi   Ap- 
pendix on  the  PreservatioTi  of  Timber Svo,  2  00 

"       Elements  of  Analytical  Mechanics Svo,  3  DO 

STEAU  ENOINES  AND  BOILEBS. 

II  Camot'a  Rcflectiona  on  the  Motive  Power  of  Heat.     (Thurston.) 

12100,  1  N 
.,                       Dawion'i  "Engineering"  and  Electric  Traction  Pocket-book. 

'  16mo,  roorooeo,  4  00 

Ford's  Boiler  Making  for  Boiler  Makers ISmo.  1  00 

If  Ooss's  Locomotive  Spnrks... 8T0,  S  00 

^^^  Hemenway's  Indicator  Practice  and  Steam-engine  ESeonoinT. 

^^L  Itmo,  i  00 

^^^1  Hntton'a  Mechanical  Gngtneering  of  Power  PlanU SrOt  S  00 

^^^ft  "        Heat  and  Heat-enginea 9n,  S  09 


Kent's  Bteuri-boiler  EconorD7 Svo,  4  00 

Eneau's  Practice  and  Theory  of  the  Injector Svo,  1  fiO 

UacCord's    Slide-valves Svo,  2  00 

Meyer's  Modem   Locomotive  ConEtniction 4to,  10  00 

Peabod^a  Manual  of  the  Steam-engine  Indicator lEmo,  1  BO 

"         Tables   of   the   Properties  of   Saturated   Steam    and 

Other  Vapors Svo,  1  00 

"       Thermodynamics   of    the    Steam-engine    and    Other 

Heatengioes Bvo,  6  00 

"          Valve-gears  for  Steam-engines Bvo,  2  BO 

Peftbody  and  Miller.     Steam-boilers Svo,  4  00 

Pray'a  Twenty  Years  with  the  Indicator Large  8vo,  2  60 

Pnpiu's  Tberniodynamics   of   Reversible  Cycles   in   Gases   and 

Saturated    Vapors.     (Ostetberg.) IZmo,  1  26 

Reagan's  Locomotive   Mechanism  and  Engineering 12mo,  2  00 

Rontgen's  Principlea  of  Thermodynamics.     (Du   Bois.) Svo,  6  0(i 

Siocisir's  Locomotive  Engine  Running  and  Management.  .12mo,  2  00 

Smart's  Handbook  of  Engineering  I>aboratory  Practice.  .IBmo,  2  BO 

Snow's  Steam  boiler  Practice Svo,  3  00 

Spangler's    Vatve-genra 8yo,  2  BO 

"          Notes  on  Thermodynamie* 12mo,  1  00 

Thurston's  Handy  Tables Svo,  1  60 

"          Manual  of  the  Steam-engine 2  vols.,  Bvo,  10  00 

Part  T.— History,  Structure,  and  Tlieory Svo,  6  00 

Part  II. — Deflim,  Construction,  and  Operation 8to,  8  00 

Thurston's  Handbook  of  Engine  and  Boiler  Trials,  and  the  Use 

of  the  Indicator  and  the  Prony  Brake Svo,  S  00 

"          Stationary  Steam-engiaes Svo,  2  60 

'•          Steam-boiler   Explosions  in    Theory   and    in    Prac- 
tice   ." 12mo,  1  60 

"          Manual  of  Bttam- boil  era,  Their  Deaigna,  Construc- 
tion, and  Operation Svo,  S  00 

Weisbacb's  Heat,  Steam,  and  Steam-engines.     (Du  Bois.) .  .Svo.  5  00 

Whitham's  Steam-engine  Deaign Svo,  6  00 

Wilson's  Treatise  on  Steam -boilers-     (Flather- ) lOino,  2  GO 

Wood's    "Thermodynamics,     Heat    Motors,    and    Befrigerating 

Machines   Svo,  4  00 

MECHANICS  AND  MACHINERT. 

Ban's  Kinematics  of  Machinery Svo.  2  60 

Bovey's  Strength  of  Materials  and  Theory  of  Structures. , Svo,  7  60 

Chordal.— Extracts  from  Letters 12rao,  2  00 

CJlurch's  Mechanics  of  Engineering Svo,  6  00 

"         Notes  and  Examples  in   Mechanics Svo.  2  00 

Compton's  First  Lessons  in  Metal -working 12mo,  1  60 

Compton  and  De  Oroodt.    The  Hpred  Lathe ISmo,  1  SO 

Cromwell's  Treatise  on  Toothed  Uearing 12nio,  I  BO 

"          Treatise  on  Bells  and  Pulleys ...I2mo,  I  60 

Dana's  Text-book    of  Elementary   Meehanica   for   the   Use   of 

Colleizefl  and  Schools 12mn,  I  60 

Dingey's  Maehineiy  Pattern  Making 12mn.  2  00 

Dreilge's  Record  of  the  Transportation  Exhibits  Building  of  <hf 

World's  Columbian  Exposition  of  1803 4to,  half  mor.,  B  00 

Du  Bois's  E1ementa,ry  Principles  of  Mechanics; 

Vol.  I.— Kinematics Svo.  S  SO 

Vol,   II.— Statics Svo,  4  00 

Vnl.  HI.— Kinetics Svo,  a  BO 

Du  Bois's  Mechanics  of  Engineering.     Vol.  I Small  4(n.  7  60 

Vol.n Small  4ln,  10  00 
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